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PREFACE. 


The  Forty-Second  annual  Volume  or  the  Journal 
OF  THE  British  Archaeological  Abbociation,  for  the 
year  1886,  contaiDB  thirty-eight  of  the  priDcipal  papers 
read  at  the  Congress  held  at  Brighton  and  Chichester 
during  the  month  of  August  1885,  and  at  the  past 
sessional  meetings  in  London ;  the  report  of  that  Con- 
gress, a  summary  of  the  Congress  held  at  Durham  and 
Darlington  during  this  summer,  and  numerous  notices  of 
relics  and  works  of  antiquarian  interest. 

No  very  remarkahle  archseolc^cal  discoveries  have 
been  made  during  the  year;  but  several  recent  finds 
have  been  described  in  our  pages  by  those  who  have 
devoted  especial  attention  to  them.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  Koman  character  of  the  city  walls  in 
Chichester,  described  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills  ;  the  Eoman 
remains  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
F.S.A.;  the  ancient  ship  at  Brigg,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock, 
F.S.A, ;  discoveries  at  Winchester  Cathedml,  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  C.  Collier ;  early  Lancashire  crosses,  by  Mr. 
J.  Romilly  Allen ;  the  leaden  tablet  with  Roman  inscrip- 
tion, found  at  Bath,  and  the  proposed  rectification  of 
the  shattered  sculptures  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  by 
Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.     By  means  of  these,  and  by 
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the  help  of  other  willing  members  and  friends  who  have 
kept  our  table  well  supplied  with  antiquities  of  almost 
every  kind,  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the  flame 
which  all  who  are  earnest  lovers  of  the  teaching  of  by- 
gone periods  cherish  and  venerate. 

The  Congress  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  our 
northern  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  St.  Cuthbert,  have 
brought  more  prominently  to  oiu-  notice  the  extensive 
Koman  remains  at  Bincheater,  the  perfect  early  Saxon 
church  at  Escombe,  and  the  noble  pile  of  the  Cathedral 
itself;  and  enabled  us  to  examine  details  of  the  construc- 
tion of  churches,  monasteries,  and  castles,  which  are 
rarely  found,  if  at  all,  in  the  southern  and  more  familiar 
counties.  Hence  we  have  no  lack  of  attractive  material 
for  the  volume  of  the  ensuing  year,  which  promises  to 
advance  the  special  study  of  ancient  vestiges  in  a  feli- 
citous manner. 

Our  loss  by  death,  of  members  and  friends,  has  been 
considerable ;  and  among  those  of  whom  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  obituary  notices  will  be  found  Lord  Wave- 
ney,  our  genial  President  at  Yarmouth  in  1879;  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
British  Minerva ;  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  an  archjeologist 
of  the  most  extensive  and  critical  research ;  Sir  Peter 
Stafford  Carey,  of  Guernsey ;  Mrs.  William  Newton,  a 
familiar  friend  at  the  Congresses  ;  Mr.  J.  Bramley-Moore, 
a  hospitable  friend,  of  Liverpool ;  and  Mr.  T.  Proctor- 
Burroughs,  of  Yarmouth. 

W.  DE  G.  Birch. 

31  December  1886. 
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®ritis|  IrrjiflenlnjirDl  IsanriatiiiD. 


Thb  Bbitish  ABCRXOboatMi,  Associatiok  was  foanded  in  1843,  to  in- 
reitigate,  preserve,  and  illuatrate  allancient  monamente  of  the  history, 
mannen,  costoms,  and  arta  of  oar  forefathers,  in  fnrtherance  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  to  aid  the  objects  of  that  Institntion  b;  rendering  avail* 
able  rcBoarces  which  had  not  been  drawn  npon,  and  which,  indeed, 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  any  antiqnarian  or  literary  sooiety. 
The  means  by  which  the  Association  proposed  to  effect  this  objeot  are : 

1.  By  holding  oommanioation  with  Correspondenta  thronghont  the 
kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiquarian  Societies,  as  well  as  by 
int«rcoiirse  with  simi^r  Associations  in  foreign  conntries. 

2.  By  holding  freqnent  and  regular  Meetings  for  the  consideration 
and  diacoBsion  of  commanications  made  by  the  Associates,  or  received 
from  Correspondents. 

3.  By  promoting  carefril  observation  and  preservation  of  antiqnities 
discovered  in  the  progress  of  pnblio  works,  snch  as  railways,  sewers, 
foundations  of  building,  etc.  , 

4.  By  enconraging  mdividnals  or  aasooiationB  in  making  researches 
and  excavations,  and  affording  them  snggestions  and  co-operation. 

5.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  at) 
injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  every  description 
may  from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

G.  By  using  every  endeavonr  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste  for 
ArchsMlogy,  and  &  jnst  appreciation  of  Monnmenta  of  Ancient  Art,  so 
as  ultimately  to  secure  a  general  interest  in  their  preservation. 

7.  By  oollecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  of 
Ancient  National  Monuments,  and,  by  means  of  Correspondents,  pre- 
serving authentic  memorials  of  all  antiquities  not  later  than  1750, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  light. 

8.  By  establishing  a  Jotimdt  devoted  exclusively  to  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian  information  and 
maintaining  a  constant  communication  with  ijl  persons  interested  in 
such  puTsnits. 

9.  By  holding  Annual  Congresses  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  examine  into  their  special  antiquities,  to  promote  an  interest  in 
them,  and  thereby  conduce  to  their  preservation. 

Thirteen  pnblio  Meetings  are  held  from  November  to  June,  on  the 
6rBt  and  third  Wednesdays  in  the  month,  during  the  session,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  for 
the  inspection  of  all  objects  of  antiquity  forwarded  to  the  Council.  To 
these  Meetings  Associates  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  friends. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Associates,  or  of  promoting  in  any  way 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  are  requested  to  apply  either  personally 
Of  by  letter  to  the  Secretaries  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Thohas  Moroan, 
Esq.,  Hill  Side  House,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.,  to  whom 
snhecHptions,  by  Post  Office  Order  or  otherwise,  should  be  transmitted. 
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The  payment  of  One  GniNEA  anonally  is  reqnired  of  tbe  Aseocifttes, 
or  Tbh  Guuikas  aa  a  Life  SnbBcription,  by  which  the  SobBcribera  are 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Journal  as  published,  and  permitted 
to  acquire  the  poblications  of  the  Association  at  a  rednced  price. 

AaaociateB  are  required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  One  Gdinea  (but 
see  nest  page).     The  annual  payments  are  dne  in  advanoe. 

Fapen  read  before  the  Association  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  EdUor  of  the  Association,  82,  Sackville  Street;  if  they  are 
accepted  by  the  Council  they  will  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of  the 
JounuU,  and  they  will  be  oongidered  to  be  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Every  aathor  is  renponsible  for  the  statements  contained 
in  his  paper.  The  published  Jowrnalt  may  be  had  of  the  Treasnrer  and 
other  officers  of  the  Associatiou  at  the  following  prices : — Vol.  I,  out 
of  print.  The  other  volnmes,  £1 : 1  each  to  Associates  ;  £1 :  11 :  €  to 
the  pnblio,  with  the  exception  of  certain  volumes  in  excess  of  stock, 
which  may  be  had  by  members  at  a  reduced  price  on  application  to 
the  Honorary  Secretaries.  The  special  volnmes  of  TgANSACTiOiiB  of 
the  CoHOBEBaBS  held  at  Winchester  and  at  Glodcesteb  are  charged  to 
the  public,  £1 :  II :  6  ;  to  the  Associates,  £1 : 1. 

An  Index  for  the  first  thirty  volnmes  of  the  Journal  has  been 
prepared  by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Prasent  price  to  Associates,  tO<.  &d. ;  to  the  public,  15«.  Subscribers' 
names  received  by  the  Treasnrer. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal,  pablished  regularly  every  qnarter,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  pnbHsh  ocoasionally  another  work  entitled 
CoUeclanea  Arehaologiea.  It  embraces  papers  whose  length  is  too 
great  for  a  periodical  jonmal,  and  such  as  require  more  extensive 
illustration  than  can  be  given  in  an  octavo  form.  It  is,  therefore,  put 
forth  in  qnarto,  uniform  with  the  Arehaolagia  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  sold  to  the  pnblio  at  7s.  6:1.  each  Fart,  but  may  be  had  by 
the  Associates  at  5a.    (See  coloured  wrapper.) 

Public  Meetings  held  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  Xo.  32,  Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly,  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 

The  Meetings  for  Session  1885-86  are  as  follow :— 1885,  Nov.  18, 
Dec.  2.  1886,  January  6,  20 ;  Feb.  3,  17 ;  March  S,  17 ;  April  7,  21  ; 
iit^  b  (Annual  General  Meeting,  4.30  p.H.),  19  ;  June  2. 

Visitors  will  be  admitted  by  order  from  Associates ;  or  by  writing 
their  names,  and  those  of  the  members  by  whom  they  are  introduced. 
The  Council  Meetings  are  held  at  Sackville  Street  on  the  sarae  day  aa 
the  Public  Meetings,  at  half-past  4  o'clock  precisely. 


RULES    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION.' 
Ttta  BaiTtsH  ArcH'Colooical  Association  shall  consist  of  patrons,  Mao- 

cistea,  correspondents,  and  honorary  foreign  ni  embers. 
1.  The  Patrons,* — a  class  confined  to  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

nobility. 

>  The  mlei,  u  Bettled  in  Uarch  1S46,  are  here  reprinted  by  order  of  the 
Conncil.   The  variations  made  since  that  date  are  iutri^aced,  and  indicated  bj 

■  Patrons  were  omitted  in  IS50  fh>m  the  list  of  Uemben,  and  haTe  since  been 

nominated  local];  for  tha  CongTesBea  onlj. 
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3.  Tlie  AaKiciates,^«nch  as  glisll  be  approved  of  and  elected  b;  the  CoancU; 
ftnd  wbo,  npoa  the  pafment  of  one  guinea  as  an  entrance  fee  (except  wken 
the  intending  Anociate  ib  already  a  m«nber  of  the  Society  of  Antiqoariea, 
of  the  Bojal  Arclueological  Institate,  or  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arche- 
ology, in  which  case  the  sntraiioe  fee  is  remitted),  and  a  sum  of  not  leea 
tiian  one  guinea  annually,  or  ten  goineas  as  a  lile  subscription,  shall  become 
entitled  to  peceire  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  Journal  pubUabad  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  attend  all  moetingB,  vote  in  the  election  of  Officers  and  Com- 
mittee, and  admit  one  vildtor  to  each  of  the  public  meetings. 

3.  Tlie  HoDoniy  CorrnpondentB, — a  class  embracing  all  ioterested  tn  the 

lareatigatiDD  and  preaermtiaa  of  antiquities ;  to  be  qualified  only  for 
dection  on  tJie  reoomineiidation  of  tjie  Presideat  at  FaUon,  or  of  two 
membets  of  the  Council,  or  of  four  Associatea, 

4.  The  Honorary  Foreign  Members  shall  be  confined  to  illustrious  and  learned 

foreigners  who  may  have  distinguished  QiemselreB  in  antiquaiian  poisuito. 

ADUIKIBTRATION. 
To  condnct  the  affairs  of  the  Association  there  shall  be  snniiBlly  elected  a  Fr»- 
ddent.  fifteen^  Vioe-Prondents,  a  IVessarer,  two  Seoretoriee,  and  a  Secre- 
tary  for  Foreign  Correspondence ;  who,  with  eighteen*  other  Assodatea, 
one  of  whom  Mall  be  the  Honorary  Curator,  shim  constitute  the  Coundl. 
The  past  Preodents  shall  be  ex  officio  Vie6-Pre«dent8  for  life,  with  the 
same  itatiu  and  privileges  ss  the  electad  Vice-Preaidenta,  and  take  prece- 
dence In  the  order  of  service. 

BLECnoS  OF  OJTICEES  AND  COtlNCIL. 
1.  The  electjcm  of  Offlcen  and  Council  shall  be  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Hay*  in  each  year,  and  be  conducted  by  ballot,  which  shall  continue  open 
dormg  one  hour.  Every  Assooiate  baUotdng  shall  deliver  his  name  to  the 
FreaiaKit  or  presiding  officer ;  and  afterwards  put  his  list,  filled  up,  into 
the  b&Uoting  bos.  The  presiding  officer  shall  nominate  two  Bcrutatora, 
who,  with  one  or  more  of  the  Secretariea,  shall  examine  the  lists,  and 
n^Mvt  thereon  to  the  General  Ueeting. 

OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  AMD  TICE-PKESTDENT3. 

1.  The  Freudent  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.    He  shall 

regulate  the  discnssionB,  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Society. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  one  of  the  Vic». 

Prendenta,  or  some  officer  or  member  of  Council. 

3.  The  Preaident  shall,  in  addition  to  bis  own  vote,  have  a  catting  rote  when 

the  snStages  are  equaL 

OF  THE  TRBASUBZK. 
Hie  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  finances  of  the  Society,  discharge  all  debts  pre- 
vioiuly  presented  to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  Council ;  and  having  nad 
his  accoonta  audited  by  two  members  elected  at  the  previous  ^nnal 
Meeting,  shall  lay  them  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

1  Till  1848  six  Tic«-Frerfdents,  then  the  number  ei 
to  ten,  and  in  ISTfi  to  the  present  nomber.     In  IBflB  pi 
it  Tice-Prendents. 
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OF  THE  SECRETARIES. 
1.  The  Secretajiei  ahall  att«nii  all  meetingB  of  the  AssociatdoD,  trannnit  noticea 

to  the  niemben,  and  read  the  letten  aud  papen  commnnicated  to  tha 

AMOciation. 
3.  He  Secretary  for  Forei^  Correspondence  aball  conduct  all  bumneaB  or 

coireapondence  coonect«d  with  the  foreign  societiea,  or  memberB  rending 

OP  THE  COUNCIL. 
1,  Hie  Council  shall  tmperintend  and  regulate  the  proceedinga.of  the  Anocia* 
tion,  and  elect  the  member*,  whose  namea  are  to  be  read  OTcr  at  the  public 
meetings. 

3.  The  Council  Bball  meet  on  the  days'  on  which  the  ordinBTy  meetingB  of  the 

AsBociatJon  are  held,  or  as  oft^  as  the  business  of  the  Association  shall 
require;  and  five  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  number  to  transact  business, 

5.  An  extraordinsry  meeting  of  the  Council  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  order 

of  the  President,  or  by  a  requisition  signed  by  fire  of  its  members,  stating 
the  purpose  thereof,  addreeaed  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  issue  notices  (rf 
such  meetang  to  every  member. 

4.  Hie  Council  shall  fill  ap  any  vacancy  tbat  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices 

or  among  its  own  mmibete. 
fi.  The  Chairman,  or  his  reprenentatiTe,  of  local  committ«ee  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  conntry,  and  in  connection  with  the  Aesociatjon,  shsll, 
upon  election  by  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Cooncil  and  the  public  meetings. 

6.  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The  Association  shall  meet  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  November,  the 

first  Wednesday  in  December,  the  first  and  third  Wedneedaye  in  the 
months  from  Januai^  to  May,  and  the  second  Wednesday  in  June,  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely,'  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  con- 
versing npon  the  various  objects  of  antiquity  transmitted  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  such  other  business  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 

2.  An  extraordinsiy  general  meeting  of  the  Anodation  mav  at  any  time  be 

convened  by  order  of  the  President,  or  by  a  requisition  signed  by  twenty 
Members,  stating  the  object  of  the  proposed  meeting,  addressed  to  the 
Secretaries,  who  shall  issue  notices  actxirdingly. 

3.  A  general  pablic  meeting,  or  Congress,  shall  be  held  snnnally  in  snch  town 

or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  eball  be  considered  most  advisable  by 
the  Council,  to  which  Associates,  Correspondents,  and  others,  shall  be 
admitted  by  ticket,  npon  the  payment  of  one  guinea,  which  shall  entitle 
the  bearer,  and  also  a  lady,  to  be  present  at  sll  meetings,  either  for  the 
reading  of  papers,  the  exhibition  of  antiquities,  the  holding  of  convrr- 
saaoni,  or  the  making  of  eicorsions  to  eiamine  any  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest 


■  In  the  earlier  years  the  Connoil  meetings  and  ordinary  meetings  were  not 

'  At  first  Uie  meetings  were  more  numerons,  aa  many  as  eighteen  meetings 
being  held  in  the  year ;  and  the  rule,  as  it  origiaoUy  stood,  appointed  twenty- 
four  meetings.  Dp  to  1867  the  evening  meetings  were  held  at  holf-paat  eight. 
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UST   OF   CONGRESSES. 


ISU  CAirrKKBUKT 

1S46   WlXCHMTBR 

1846  Gi^DCBaTKx 
18*7  Warwick 

1848  WORCMTIR 

1849  Chebtkr  J 
1860  Hadchestrr&Lamcastbb 
18AI  Dbrbt  . 
1662  Newark 

1853  RoCHBeTBR 

1854  Cbbfstow 
18fi6  IsLB  OF  Wight 

1866  Bridqwatbb  ahd  Bath 

1867  NoKWicH 
1858  Sausburt 
1869  Newbdrt 

1860  Shrewsbcrt     . 

1861  EXBTKR    . 

1862  Lbickstbr 

1863  LEK08      . 

1864  Ipswich  . 

1865  Durham 

1866  Habtimos 

1867  Ludlow 

1868  Cibbiicbstbb 

1869  St.  AiBAK'a 

1870  UBREroBD 

1871  WBraooTH 

1872  WOLVEBHAMPTOir 

1873  Shbffixld 

1874  Bbibtol  . 

1876  EVBSHAH 

1876  Bodmin  ahd  Pbhzancb 

1877  L1.AN00LLBN 

1878  W18BBCH 

1879  Yarhosth  &  Nokwich 

1880  Detizrs 

1881  GxBAT  Malvbem 

1882  Fltmodth 

1883  1>oyrr     . 

1884  Tbnbt     . 
1886  Bbiobtom 


Usdartlu  PiwUeni^of 


J.  Hktwood,  Esq..  M.P.,  FJLS.,  F.S.A. 
Sir  Oswald  Moslkt,  Bt.,  D.C.L. 
Tbb  Duke  or  Newcastle 
Ralph  Bbrnal,  Esq.,  H.A. 

The  Earl  or  Perth  and  Melfort 

Tbb  Earl  or  Albbharle,  F.S.A. 

The  Marquis  or  Ailrbburi 

The  Earl  or  Carnarvon,  F.8.A. 

Brriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  STArroRD  H.  Nobthcotb,  Bt. 

John  Lee,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

LoBD  HouoHTON,  BLA.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

Geoboe  Tomumb,  Esq.,  H.P.,  F.S.A. 

The  Duke  or  Cleveland 

The  Earl  or  Chichbbteb 

Sir  C.  H.  Boube  Bodobtom,  Bt. 

The  Earl  Bathubst 

The  Loed  LnrON 

Chahdos  Wren  Uosbyks,  Esq..  M.P. 

Sib  W.  Coles  Uedlicott,  Bt.,  D.C.L. 

The  Eabl  or  Dartmouth 

The  Duke  or  Noreolk,  E.M. 

KiRKMAN  D.  UoDusoN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Mabqubsb  of  UrRTroBD 

The  Eabl  op  UouNT-EnacuMBR 

Sib  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Baet.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Uahdwicke 

The  Lord  Waveney,  F.R.S. 

Thr  Earl  Nelson 

The  Vbbt  Rev.  Lord  Alwtnb  Comp- 

TOM,  D.D.,  Deam  or  Wobcestbb 
The  Duke  op  Sohebset,  K.G. 
The  Earl  Gbanville,  K.G. 
The  Bishop  or  St.  David's 
The  Dube  or  NoRrouc,  E.M. 
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OFFICEES  AND  COUNCIL  FOE  THE  SESSION  1885-6. 


PmidMit. 
THE    PUKE   OF   NORPOLK,    K.Q.,    KM. 


Visa-FraildMiy. 
offieio — Thb  Dukb  or  Cletblakd,  K.Q.  ;  The  Bakl  or  Carhaktov  ;  The 
Earl  or  Dabtkodth;  Thb  Eabl  Qbamtiub,  K-O.;  Tbb  EARLor  Iddbb- 
LBiiH  ;  Thh  Eahl  or  Habdwiokb;  Thb  Eahl  or  Modbt-Edoodkbb  ; 
Tai  Eau.  NiLBOHi  Tbb  Ribht  Bbt.  Thb  Lord  Bishop  or  Eli;  Thb 
BisHT  Bbt.  thb  Loro  Bibbuf  or  Bt.  Datip's  :  Sir  Chab.  H.  Rodsb 
BoDGHTOH,  But.;  Jambs  Hbtwood,  Rna.,  F.B.8.,  F.8.&.;  0.  Tomurb, 
Esq.,  F.aA. 

J.  0.  H.  Phillippb,  Esq.,  P.R.8.  ,  V.B.A. 

Bbt.  Prbb.  Sqabth,  M.A.,  F.8.A. 

Rbt.W.Spabrow  8iMP80B,D.D.,F.a.A. 

C.  BoACH  Smith.  Esq.,  P.S.A. 

E.  Haumdb  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

8.  1.  TooKEK,  Esq.,  Someriet  Herald 

JoHH  Wai-tbr,  Esq. 


Tbb  Earl  or  ErriitOHAM 
W.  0.  BoKLABR,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
H.  Stbb  CoKina,  B«q.,  F.S.A.  Saon. 
JoHH  Stabs,  Esq.,  F.B.B.,  P.S.A. 
A.  W.  FBAKKB,E»q.,M.  A.,F.a.8,,F.8.  A, 
Gborob  Ooswir,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  F.S.A. 
BcT.  S.  M.  Haihbw,  M.A. 
Thomas  Ho  boa  h,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

TrassiiTaT. 

Thomas  Hobqaii,  Esq.,  F.B.A.,  Hillside  House,  P»Uce  BoRd, 

StreathRin  Hill,  8.W. 

BmwnuT  BearsUiiM. 
Walter  db  Qrat  Bircb,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 
B.  P.  Lorroa  Brook,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  36  Orekt  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

GnTRlM  RBd  Ubr*rlRB. 
Obokob  B.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.EA.,  Junior  Atbensenm  Club,  PiccBdill;,  W. 

DlSBghtRDRR. 

WoRTHmoTOB  0.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.L.B. 


E.  Hadbpb  Thompboh,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 


O.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Oeohob  Adb,  Esq. 
Thomas  BLASB1L^  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Cbcil  Brkht,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
C.  H.  CoMPTOH,  Esq. 
Arthob  Cope,  E«q. 
William  Eenbt  Cope,  Esq. 
R.  A.DouGLAS-LiTHOow,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
F.S.A.,  F.B.S.Ii. 

Avditort. 


J.  W.  Qbotbb,  Esq.,  F.B.A. 

B.    HORMAB-FISHBB,  Em.,  F.aA. 

Qbo.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

J.  T.  Mould,  Esq. 

W.  HiBRS,  Ew].,  F.S.A. 

Qborob  Patrick,  Esq. 

J.  8.  PhbkI,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

W.  H.  Etlabbs,  Esq.,  F.aA. 


A.  Cbasimokb,  Esq. 


I  R.  HowLBii,  Esq. 
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Brttfdb  arri&atological  Slififociatjon. 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATES. 

1886. 


Tha  pa*t-Pre*idenla  marked  *  are  permartant  Vice-PresidstU». 
The  Utter  L.  denote*  Li/e-Membon. 


THE   DUKE  OF  NORFOLK.  K.G.,  E.M., 

FBIBIDEKT. 

DM*  of  Eloctk)!!. 

1865     Armstrokq,  Sib  Williah,  Newcastle- ou-T;ne 

1876  Ace,  Eev.  D.,  D.D.,  laraghton  Rectory,  near  GainsboroDeh 
1854    Adams,  Geoi^  O^  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  126  Sloaoe  Street,  S.W. 

U  1850     Ade,  George,  Esq.,  161  Westbonrae  Terrooe,  W. 

1857    Adlam,  Wm.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  The  Manor  Hoose,  Chew  Magna, 
Bristol 

1885     Aislabie,  Major-Oetieral,  102  Piooadilly,  W. 
L.  1871     Aldam,  William,  Esq.,  Frioklej  Hall,  Donoaster 
L.  1851     Alger,  John,  Esq.,  OrioDtal  Clab,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1878     Allen,  J.  Bomilly,  Esq.,  A.I.C.E.,  11  Bentinck  Street,  Caren- 
dish  Square,  W. 
1. 1857    Allen,  W.  E.,  Esq. 

L.  1874    Amea,  B.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2  Albany  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
I..  1857     Amherst,  W.  A.  T.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Didlington  Park,  Brandon, 
Norfolk 

1869     Andrews,  Charles,  Esq.,  Faraham,  Surrey 

1874    Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James's  Square 

1884    Arrowsmith,  J.  W.,  Eaq.,  21  Westfield  Park,  Bristol 

1877  Aafaby,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Staines,  Middlesex 
1876     Athenranm  Glnb.  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

L.  1857     Batkhah,  Lobd,  Carlton  Clnb 

Bakbb,  Bzv.  Pbbb.  Sib  Talbot  R.  B.,  Bart.,  Ranston,  Bland, 
ford 
1880     BoiLCAB,  Srs  FBUiCia  Q.  M.,  Bart,  Kettoringham  Park,  Wy- 
mondham 
I.  1860    BonoBTOH,  Sir  Chablbb  Rousb,  Bart,  Vice-rreiident,*  Down- 
ton  Hall,  Lndlow 
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Vm  LIST  OF  ASSOCIATES. 

L.  1860    Beidomab,  Hon.  and  Rbv.  Geo.  T.  Ohlando,  M.A.,  The  Hall, 
Wigan     ■ 

1864  Brokb-Middleton,  Vicb-Adhikil  Sib  Gbobob,  Bart.,  C.B., 

Shrablaod  Pfu-k,  Ipswiob 
L.  1871    Browh,  Sib  John,  Endcliffe  Hall,  Sheffield 
L.  1878    Babington,  Charles  C,  Esq.,  U.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Brookside, 
Cambridge 
1885     Bagster,  R.,  Esq.,  Patemoater  Row,  £i.C. 

1881  Baker,  Eroest  E.,  Esq.,  WeBton-snpor-Mara 

1879     Barton,  Rev.  H.  C.  M.,  M.A.,  Mndiford,  CbiiBtcharoh 

1879  BartoD,  Tbomaa,  Esq.,  Caetle  Hoase,  Lancaster  ■ 
1877     Bate,  Charles  Jamee,  Enq.,  ThomcliSe,  Malvern 

L.  1876     Bayly,  Robert,  Esq.,  Torr  Grove,  Plymouth 

1880  Bedell,  Rev.  A.  J.,  BrincIiSe,  Manor  Road,  Leyton 

1865  Belk,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hartlepool 

1882  Bennett,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  10  Woodland  Terrace,  Plymonth 
1879     Bensly,  W.  T.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Diocesan  Registry,  Norwich 

1883  Beresford,  Mrs.  John,  Castor  Rectory,  Peterbiarongh 
L.  1857     Berrey,  George,  Esq.,  The  Park,  Nottingham 

1879     Beynon,  the  Rev.  F.  W.,  Sonthbridge  Place,  St.  Andrew's, 
Croydon 
L.  1859     Beynon,  Eicbard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  17  Groavenor  Sqna«,  W. 
1879     Birch,  Rev.  C.  G.  R.,  Bxaucaater  Rectory,  King's  Lynn 

1871  Birch,  Walter  de  Gray,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretart/,  British 

Mnaenm,  and  20  Dartmonth  Park  Avenue,  N.W. 

1877  Black,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  1  Alfred  Terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow 

1878  Blair,  R.,  Eoq.,  South  Shields 

L.  1882    Blakiaton,  Rev.  R.  Milbnm,  F.S.A.,  Aahton  Lodge,  Tavistock 
Road,  Croydon 

1852  Blane,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A.,  Folkton  Rectory,  Ganton,  York 
1861     Blashill,  Thomas,  Esq.,  10  Old  Jew^  Chambers,  E.C. 
1876     Bloxem,  Matthew  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rngby 

1865     Bly,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Vauxhall,  Great  Tarmonth 

1881  Bogonsbewsky,  Baron  N.  Caaimir  A.  De,  Sapolia  Hoase,  Villa 

Pakro&koe,  Estate  Panikovitz,  Pakoff,  Rnssia 
1870    Bonnor,  Geo.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  42  Qneen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. 
1876     Borlase,  WUliam  Copeland,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Lare- 

gan,  Penzajioe 

1885  BoDltoD,  Godfrey,  Esq.,  79  Highbnry  Hill,  N. 

1879  Bontcber,  Emanuel,  Esq.,  36  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
1869     Boyson,  Ambrose  P„  Esq. 

1872  Braid,  Charles,  Eaq.  35  The  Avenne,  Tnnbridge  Wella 

1874  Bramble,  Colonel  James  R.|  Cieeve  House,  Yatton,  Somerset 

1880  Bravender,  Thomas  B.,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Cirencester 

1853  Brent,  Cecil,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  37  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent 
L.  1883     Brent,  Algernon,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  19  Oitford  Mansions,  W. 

1875  Brent,  Francis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  19  Clarendon  Place,  Plymonth 
L.  1875     Brinton.  John,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Moor  Hall,  Stonrport 

1886  Broad,  J.,  Eaq.,  Ashford 

1861     Brock,  E.  P.  Loftns,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Bon.  Secretary,  36  Great 
Rnsaell  Street 
L.  1874     Brooke.  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.6.A,,  Armitage  Bridge,  Hnddersfield 
L.  1871     Brown,  A.  M.,  Esq.,  269  Camden  Road,  N. 
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Brown,  E.  Vinej,  Esq.,  Bench  Street,  Dorer 
Brown,  J.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  5i  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Browne,  Bev.  Q.  F.,  M.A.,  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cam- 
bridge 
Brant,  E.,  Esq.,  HBrelock  Place,  Hanley,  StaSbrdahire 
Bmshfield,  T.  N.,  Esq.,  U.D.,  The  Clifr,  Bndleigh  Salterton, 

Devon 
Bollard,  Mrs.  Archie,  The  Laarels,  Town  Close,  Norwich 
Bnlwer,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  11  King's  Bench  Walk,  E.G. 
Banbury,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  Marlston  House,  Newbury 
Surges,  Bev.  Dr.  J.  Hart,  Rectoryi  Devizes 
Bni^ees,  Alfred,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  8  Victoria  Road,  Worthing 
Burroughs,  T.  Proctor,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Great  Yarmouth 
Burton,  —  Esq.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol 
Bush,  Edward,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Alverton,  Gloucester 
Bnsh,  John,  Esq.,  9  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton 
Butcher,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  13  King  Henry'a  Road,  N.W. 
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Cleveland,  Hia  Gbaob  tbb  Ddkb  op,  K.G.,  Vice-Preiidetil* 

Raby  Castla 
CisHABTOK,  UiOHT  HoH.  THE  Eabl  OF,  Vice-President*  High- 

clere,  Hants 
CowpBR,  Hon.  H.  F.,  M.P.,  4  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
Cape,  Geoi^  A,,  Esq.,  Utrecht  Hoose,  Abbeywood,  Kent 
Carpenter,  Dr.  A.,  Dnppas  House,  Croydon 
Gates,  Arthur,  Esq.,  ?  Whitehall  Yard,  S.W. 
CatHng,  Captain  R.  C,  Needham  Hall,  Wisbech 
Catteraon,  Stephen,  Esq.,  33  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park 
Ceanola,  Major  A.  P.  Di,  P.S.A.,  92  Corao  Vittorio  Bminauu. 

elo  II,  Turin 
Chaffey-ChaSey,    R.,    Esq.,  East  Stoke   House,    Stoke-sub- 

Hampden,  II minster 
Chapman,  Thomas,  F^sq.,  37  Tregnnter  Road,  West  Brompton 
Chasemore,  Archibald,  Esq.,  8  Lower  Park  Fields,  Putney 
Clagett,  Mrs.  Horatio,  17  Lowndes  Street,  S.W. 
Clark,C.J.,  Ksq.,9Rapert  Road,  Bedford  Park, Chiswick,  W. 
Clarke,  T.  C,  Esq.,  5  Lord  Street,  Liverpool 
Cockeram,  William,  Esq.,  50  South  Street,  Dorchester 
Cocks,  Reginald  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.,  48  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
Cokayne,  Andreas  Edward,  ERq.,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire 
Cokayne,  George  Edw.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms, 

Heralds'  College,  E.C. 
Cole,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  1  Linton  Terrace,  Hastings 
Coleman,  F.  S.,  Esq.,  Trevanger,  Hamlet  Boad,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, S.E. 
Collier,  Rev.  Canon,  F.8.A.,  Andover 

CoUina,  William,  Esq.,  M.D.,  I  Albert  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 
Golman,  J.  J.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Garrow  Honse,  Norwich 
Compton,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  13  The  Chase,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Cope,  Arthur,  Esq.,  49  High  Street,  Lowestoft 
Cope,  William  Henry,  Esq.,  12  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's 

Park,  N.W. 
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L.  1869     Cosens,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  HoUingdeu,  Melbnrj  Road,  Kensington 
1876     Cr»mer,F.L.,E8q.,  36  Sntherland  Place,  WestbonmePark.W, 
1861     CresBwell,  Bev.  Samnel  Fnuioia,  D.D.,  F.ELA.S.,  F.K.O.S., 
North  Eepps,  S.  0.,  Norfolk 

1871  CriakmBT,  G.  R.,  Esq.,  St.  Thomas  Street,  WeriDOtith 
1867     Croker.  T.  F.  DiUon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  49  Upper  Bedford  Place, 

Bnsaell  Sqnara 
1844     Cnming,  H.  Syer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Viee-Pretidmt,  63  Ken- 
niiigton  Park  Road,  S.E. 

1872  Corteia,  Bev.  Thomas  S.,  F.S.A.,  SevenoakB,  Kent 

L.  1872    DiRTHOOTB,  BiOBT  HoN.  TBI  EiBL  OF,  Viea-Prmdmd,*  Pate- 
hnll,  VfolTerhampton 
1853    DuciE,  RiOHT  Hon.  th8  E&rl  op,  F.R.S.,  16  Portmaa  Sqnare 
1858     DiLLOs,  Ladt,  The  Vicarage,  Goole,  Yorkshire 

1883  DicsEsoH,  Sib  Bicbakd,  Eaijanade,  Dover 

18b2     Davidson,  James  B.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8  Stone  Bnildinga,  Inn- 
coin's  Inn 

1884  Davies,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Orertborpe  House,  WaUingford 
L.  1873    Davis,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  4  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

1878     Dawson,  Edward  B.,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Aldoliffe  Hall,  Lancaster 
De  Mej,  Madame  C.  X^nis,  Staveley  House,  WcJlesle;  Boad, 
Croydon 
1884    Derham,  James,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol 
L.1S74     Derham,  W.,  Esq^M.A.,  LL.H.,119  Lansdowne  Boad,  Ken- 
sington Park,  W. 

1884  Dix,  John  W.  S.,  Esq.,  Exchange,  Bristol 

1885  Donaldson,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  11  Sonthwick  Crescent,  Hjde  Park 
1878    Donglfts-Llthgow,  Dr.  B.  A.,  F.S.A.,  P.E.S.L.,  27a  Lowndes 

Street,  S.W. 

1885  Dnnkin,  Miss,  Highfield  Rise,  Dartford 
1847    Durden,  Henry,  Maq.,  Blandford,  Dorset 

1645    ErrwoEAH,  Rigbt  Hon.  the  E&bl  ot,Vice-FTeiident,  57  Eaton 

Place 
1881     Elt,  Tbi  Rioht  Bev.  the  Lokd  Bishop  or,  Vieo-Preaident* 
1875     Edwards,  G.  W.,  Esq.,  2  Sea  WaU  Villa,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol 
1683     Edwards,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  5  Sanderland  Boad,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
- 1865    Evans,  J.,  Esq.,  F.KS.,  F.S.A.,Fic»-P««d«»i,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead 

L.  1868  FoBBTEB,  BiOHT  HON.  Wh.  Edwabd,  M.P.,  Bnrley,  nearOtley 

h.  1879  Fergoson,  Biohard  8.,  Esq.,  Lowther  Street,  Carlisle 

L.  1864  Ferguson.  Robert,  Esq.,  U.P.,  Morton,  Carlisle 

1886  ffytche,  Lewis,  Esq.,  The  Terrace,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight 
1. 1880  Fiaber,  S.  T.,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Streatham,  S.W. 

1857     Fitch,  Robert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Norwich 

1875     Franks,  Angustaa  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Britieh  Mnsenm, 
W.C. 
L.  1852    Fraaer,  Patrick  Allen,  Esq.,  Hospital  Field,  Arbroath,  N.B. 
1877    Frotton,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  88  Little  Park  Street,  Coventry 
1883     Fry,  B.  W.,  Esq.,  St.  Martin's  Honse,  Dover 
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J^    *''7'  Herbert,  Eaq.,  BeauHen,  Trinitv  Road,  Upper  Tooting 

1880  Fryer,  A.  0.,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  P.G.S.,  F.B.H.S.,  16  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Clilton,  Bristol 

1884  Poller,  J.,  Esq.,  Sas  Roqae,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol 

1883  Gbanvillb,  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.G.,  Vtce-Frendenl,* 

Walmer  Castle,  Kent 
^'  IflM     Gainsford.  T.  R.,  Esq..  Whiteley  Wood  Hall,  Sheffield 
1,  1881     Gibson,  Mrs.  James,  Swaynesthofpe,  Upper  Long  DUton 

1885  Gill,  Robert,  Esq.,  Keeie,  Newoastle-nnder-Lyne 

1877  Glasgow,  The  Mitehel!  Library,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow 
1872     Glover,  F.  K.,  Esq.,  The  OheBtnnta,  Beokenham 

1847     Godwin,  G.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Vic^Preaident,  6  Cromwell 
Place,  South  Kensington 

1881  Gongh,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Compton  Lodge,  Hampton  Road,  Red- 

land,  Bristol 

1865  Gow,  Mrs.  George,  Shropham  Vicarage,  Thetford 
if  dI     ^''''  ^-  ^■'  ^^■'  W^fio.  Eltham,  Kent 

1884  Green,  Harrison,  Esq.  (care  of  Edward  Laws,  Esq.,  Tenby) 
1. 1360     Greenhalgh,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Thomeydike,  Sarples,  near  Bolton 

1863  Greenshields,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Kerse,  Lesraahago,  Lanarkshire 

1866  Grover,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  9  Victoria  Chambers,  Vic- 

toria Street,  S.W. 
h.  1857     Gamey,  John  Henry,  Esq.,  Iforthreppa  Hall,  Norwich 

1878  Hardwicke,  Thb  Biqht  Hon.  thb  Eabl  op,  Viee-PTetidml* 

Wimpole  Hall,  Boston 
1858     Hammond,  Charles  K.,  Esq.,  Newmarket 
J?D?     H&nnab,  Bobt,  Esq.,  Craven  House,  Qneen's  Elm,  Brompton 

1885  Hannah,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  D.D.,  The  Vicarage,  Brighton 

1883  Harding,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wick  Honse,  Brislington,  Glonces- 

torshire 

1864  Harker,  John,  Esq.,  M.D.,  King  Street,  Lancaster 

I-  1861     Harpley,  Matthew,  Esq.,  Royal  Horse  Gnarda  Blue,  Naval 
and  Military  Clnb,  Piccadilly 
1872     Hellter,  Lient.-Colonel  T.  B.  Shaw,  4th  Dragoon  Gnards  (care 
of  MessrB.  Holt,  Laurie,  and  Co.,  17  Whitohall  Place,  S.W.) 

1877  Henderson,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Dnnholme,  The  Park,  Cheltenham 

1884  Hettier,  Mons.  Charles,  Caen,  France 

1.  1844     Heywood,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-Prendenl*  26 
Palace  Gardens,  Kensington 
1858     Hibbert,  Frederick  D.,  Esq. 
1872     Hicklin,  B.,  Esq.,  Holly  House,  Dorkinff,  Surrey 

1878  Hill,  W.Neave; Esq.    '''»'•' 

1876    Hills,  Capt  Graham  H.,  E.N.,  4  Bentley  Road,  Prince's  Park, 

Liverpool 
1858     Hills,  Gordon  M.,  Esq.,  17  Redcliffe  Gardens,  Brompton 

1885  Hodgetts,  Prof.  J.  F.,  53  Finborongh  Road,  S.W. 
1870  Hodgson,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Wilton-le-Weir,  Darlington 
1880    Hodgson,  Philip  Fanoonrt,  Esq. 

1869     Holford,  B.  S.,  Esq.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbnry,  Glonceatersbire 
1880    Hooppeli,  Rev.  R.  E.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Byers  Green  Rectory, 
Spenaymoor 
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1872  Horman-FisfasF,  B.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  High  Street,  Lowestoft 

1870  Horner,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  7  Aldg&te 

L.  186S  Hot«hll,  Bichard,  Esq.,  Waterhonse  Street,  HaUfaz 

1880  Houghton,  Mn.,  HiU  Wood,  Leigham  Oourt  Road,  StreBtham 

L.  1856  Hovendon,  Thos.  Henry,  Esq..  181  Bishopegate  Street  With. 

oat 

L.  1867  Howard,  John  M.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  6  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

1876  Howlett,  Richard,  Esq.,  30  Widmore  Road,  Bromley,  Kent 

L.  1875  Hndd,  Al&ed  E.,  Esq.,  94  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol 

1878  Hughes,  H.  R.,  Esq.,  Kinmel  Park,  Abergele,  North  Wales 

L.  1860  Haghes,  James,  Esq.,  328  Camden  Rood,  N. 

L.  1859  Hughes,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  I  Orove  Terraoe,  Chester 

1882  Hagbes,  W.  K.,  Esq.,  Essington  Yilla,  89  Alexandra  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood 

1853  HnU  Subscription  Libr^r,  Albion  Street,  Hnll 

h.  1866  Hnnter,  Edward,  Esq.,  The  Qlebe,  Lee,  Blackhoath 

1874  Hanter,  Michael,  Esq.,  Orefstones,  near  Sheffield 

1861     Iddbsleigh,  Right  Hoit.  thb  Earl  of,  Pjnes,  Ezeter 
1863     Irvine,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  90  Cromwell  Road,  PcterboroDgb 

L.  1858    JAB7I8,  Sib  Lewis  Wbimcop,  Uiddleton  Towers,  near  King's 

1884  Jackman,  E.  D.,  Esq.,  34  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

L.  1861  Jackson,  Rev.  Canon  J.  E.,  Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham 

h.  1859  Jackson,  Rev.  Wm.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Pen-Wartha,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  and  7  Park  Villas,  Oiford 

1679  Jarvis,  John  W.,  Esq.,  Avon  Honse,  Manor  Road,  Holloway 

1877  JeayoB,  L  H.,  Esq.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

1884  Jefferies,  James,  Esq.,  Congreebnry,  co.  Somerset 

1877  Jehn,  Bichard,  Esq.,  21,  Cloudesley  Street,  Islington,  N. 

1879  Jenner,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  63  Brook  Street,  Groarenor  Square 
1861  Jennings,  Mrs.,  126  Clarendon  Street,  Paddington,  W. 

h.  1874  Jeesop,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Endcli&e  Orange,  Sheffield 

1876  Jones,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  Cross  House,  Newport,  Monmouth 

1882  Jones,  Thomas  E.,  Esq.,  Broadway  House,  Hammersmith 

1880  Jones,  W.  C,  Esq. 

L.  1875     Joseph,  Major  H.,  45  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury,  N. 

L.  1857  Kerr,  Mrs.  Alexander,  19  Warwick  Road,  Sonth  Kensington 

1870  Eerslake,  Thomas,  Esq.,  14  West  Park,  Bristol 

1875  King,  William  Poole,  Esq.,  Avonside,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol 

L.  1865  Kirchofer,  Professor  Tfaeodor 

1869  Knight,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  4  St.  James's  Sqnan,  Cheltenham 

1875  Laoh-Ssyrma.  R«T.  W.  S.,  M.A.,St  Peter's,  Newlyn,  Penzance 

1872  Laoey,  John  Turk,  Esq.,  81  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Ken- 
sington, W. 

1874  Lacy,  C.  J.,  Jun.,  Esq.,  28  Beiaiie  Park,  N.W. 

L.  1870  Lambert,  George,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  10  Coventry  Stroet,  W. 

1883  Lambert,  Charles,  Esq.,  12  Coventry  Street,  W. 
1883  Lsmbert,  Miss  Franoesoa,  12  Coventry  Street,  W. 
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1884     Laws,  Edward,  Esq.,  Tenb; 
h.  1884     Lazton,  William  F.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.O.8.,  F.Z.S.,  i  Essex 
Conrt,  Temple,  W.C. 
1867     Leacb,  Jobu,  Esq.,  High  Street,  Wisbech 
L.  187S     Leader,  J.  Daniel,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Oakbarn,  Broombsll  Park, 
Sbeffield 
1862     Le  Kenx,  J.  H,,  Esq.,  64  Srtdler  Street,  Dnrbnm 
1877     Lewis,  Rev.  O.  B.,  M.A.,  Rectory,  Kemsing,  SevenoakB 
L.  1881     Lewis,    T.    Hajter,  Esq.,    F.S.A.,   12    Kensington    Oardons 
Square,  W. 
186S     Librarv  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Onildhall,  £  C. 
L.  1866     Long,  Mrs.  Caroline,  The  Chantry,  Mere,  Wilts 
L.  18ti2     Long,  Jeremiah,  Esq.,  IS  Harine  Parade,  Brighton 

1864  Long,  B.  Allington,  Esq.,  Sonthwood  Lodge,  HJghgate 
1856     Long,  Wniiam,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  2  Onslow  OardenB,  S.W. 

L.  18G8    Lonttit,  S.  H.,  Esq. ,  Trematon  House,  Grove  Road,  Clapham 

Park 
1858     Lnkis,  Hev.  W.  Collinga,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Wath  Hectory,  near 

RipoQ 
1830     Lnsh,  W.  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Fyfield  House,  AndoTer 
1847     Lnxmore,  Coryndon  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  18  St.  John's  Wood 

Park,  N.W. 

1865  Ljnam,  C,  Esq.,  8toke-npon-Trent 

L.  1876    Uodht-Edooiiiibb,  Bioht  Hon.  tbb  Eirl  of,  Vice-Pretident,* 

Sioant-Edgcnmbe,  Deronport 
T.  1876     Uaokeson,  —  Esq.,  13  Hyde  Park  Sqnare 

1860     UcCanl,  Rev.  John,  LL.D.,  Toronto  TTniversit;  (care  of  Mr. 

Allen,  12  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden) 
1882     UcLangblin,  Col.  Edward,  B.A.,  11  The  Crescent,  Plymouth 

1882  Molttoghlin,  Rev.  C.  Crofton,  Klindown,  Staplehnrst 
1876     Manchester  Free  Libraries,  Manchester 

1880     Mann,  Richard,  Esq.,  Charlotte  Street,  Bath 

1883  Mannering,  Edward,  Esq.,  Bnckland,  Dover 

L.  1874  Mappin,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  Thombnry,  Ranmoor,  ShefGeld 

L.  1863  ManihaU,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Weetwood  Hall,  Leeds 

1862  Marshall,  W.  0.,  Esq.,  Colney  Hateh 

L.  1844  Marshall,  Wm.  Calder,  Esq.,  R.A.,  115  Ebary  Street,  S.W. 

1875  Martin,  Critchley,  Esq.,  Narborongh  Hall,  Swaffham,  Norfolk 

1884  Matthew,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  26  Elsworthy  Road,  Primrose  Hill 

1871  Matthew,  James,  Esq.,  27  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park  ' 
L.  1879     Mande,  Rev.  Sainael,  M.A.,  Needham  Market 

1865     Majhew,  Rev.  Samnel  Murtin,  M.A.,  P'iee-Pretidenl,  St.  Paal's 
Ticarsge,  Bermondsey ;  83  New  Kent  Rond,  S.E. 
L.  1870     Merriman,  Mrs.,  Tottenham 

1872  Merriman,  Robert  William,  Esq.,  Marlborongh 

L.  1881     Methold,  Frederick  J.,  Esq.,  15  St.  James's  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W. 
1663     Milligan,  James,  Esq.,  Jan.,  1  Morse  Tillaa,  Bellevne  Road, 
Kin  gston  -on  'TbaoieB 
L.  1867    Milner,  Rev.  John,  43  Bmnswick  Square,  Brighton 
1884    Mitchell,  W.  Perry,  Esq. 
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875     Money,  Walter,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Herboroagh  Honae,  Newbary 
.681     Montgomery,  A.  S.,  Esq.,  BoBch  HoDse,  Isleworth 
.878     Moore,  Bev.  Canon,  U.A.,  F.SX,  Spalding 
.857     Moore,  J.  Bramley,  Esq.,  Laog'ley  Lodge,  G«nird's  Gross 
.876     Morgan,  Rev.  Ernest  E.  B.,  The  Weald  Vicarage,  Sevenoaks 
87<>     Morgan,  A.  C.  F.,  ^.,  Villa  Nova  da  Qaya,  Oporto,  Portngal 
,845     Morgan,  Thoe.,  Esq.,  F.SX,  Vie«-Preiideni,  Hon.  Treamrer, 

Hillside  HooSB,  Palace  Ooad,  Streatham  HiU,  S.W. 
[884     Morris,  Howard  C,  Esq.,  2  Walbrook,  E.C. 
""'^     Monld,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  1  Ooslon  Crescent,  Sonth  Kensington 

Mallinsr,  H.,  Em.,  Binswood,  Leamington 
877     Mnllings,  John,  Esq.,  CirenceBter 

872     Mailings,  J.  D.,E8q.,  Birmingham  Free  Libmries,  Birmingham 
877    Myere,  Walter,  Esq.,  F.SA.,  M.B.I.A.,  21  Qneenborongh 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park 

875    Norfolk,  His  Gbicb  thb  Ddsi  o?,  B.M.,  Prwident*  Amndel 

Castle  and  St.  James's  Square 
Nelson,  The  Rioht  Hon.  thb  Eael,  Tiafalgar,  Wilts 
NOBTHWiCK,  LoBD,  Northwick  Park,  Moreton-in-the -Marsh 
Nathan,  Benjamin  C,  Esq.,  Lorauo,  Atkins  Bioad,  Clapham 

Park,  S.W. 
Nesham,  Robert,  Esq.,  Utrecht  Honae,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 
New,  Herbert,  Esq.,  Green  Hill,  Evesham 
Newton,  Mrs.,  Hillside,  Newark-on-Trent 
Nichols,  W.,  Esq.,  Woodside,  South   Hill  Park,  Bromley, 

Kent 
Nixon,  Edward,  Esq.,  Savill  House,  Methley,  Leeds 
Norman,  Chas.  L.,  Esq.,  S  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

OUSELBT,  Ret.  Sib  F.  Gobb,  Bakt.,  St.  Michael's,  Tenbary 
Oliver,  Lionel,  Esq.,  Heacham,  King's  Lynn 
Oliver,  Edw.  Ward,  Esq.,  9  Brechin  Place,  South  Keusinglon 
Oldbam,  Mrs.,  25  Stanley  Gardens,  W. 

Powta,  RtOHT  Hon.  THE  Eabl  of,  45  Berkeley  Square 
Pbek,  Sib  Hbnbt  W.,  Bast.,  M.P.,  Wimbledon  House 
Paton,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple 
PatriiJE,  Geo.,  Esq.,  Dalham  Villa,  South6elds,  Wandsworth 
Payne,  William,  Esq.,  The  Thicket,  Woodleigh,  Southsea 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  U.S.  (ca™  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Allen, 

Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden) 
Peacock,  Thomas  F.,  Esq.,  6  Momington  Crescent,  N.W. 
Peckorer,  Algernon,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  tSibafdsholme,  Wisbech 
Pemberton,  B.  L.,  Esq.,  Hawthorn  Tower,  Seaham 
Penfold,  Hugh,  Esq.,  Kuahington,  Worthing 
Peter,  Claade  H.,  Esq.,  Tovm  Clerk,  Northemhaye,  Lauuceston 

874    Peter,  Richard,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Launoeston 

852     Pettigrew,  Rev.  Samnel  T.,  M.A. 

.871     Phene,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  FS.A,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.8.,  5  Carlton 
Terrace,  Oakley  Street,  S.W. 
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L.  1844  PhillippB,  J.  0.  Hallmell,  Eaq.,  F.R.8.,  V.8.A.,Viix-Preaidmt, 

II  Treganter  Boad.  West  Brompton 

1879  Phillips,  Rev.  0.  W.,  Pebirortli  Yicarage,  Stratford.oa<Avon 

1886  Phillips,  H.,  Esq^  145  Walworth  Road,  8.E. 

1882  Phillips,   John    H.,   £sq.,  Philosophical  and   Aroh»ological 

Society,  Scarhorongh 

1882  Philp,  Francis  C,  Esq.,  Pendo^rett,  Timabnry,  Bath 

L.  1852  Piokersffill,  Frederick  R.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Bnrlingtim  House,  W. 

1879  Picton,  Sir  J.  A.,  F.S.A.,  Sandyknowe,  Wavertree,  Liyerpool 

L.  1883  Pierce,  Josiah,  Esq..  12  Beaufort  Gardens,  8.W. 

1879  Pollard,  Harry  B.,  Esq.,  14  Dake  Street,  Adelphi 

1885  Ponnd,  William,  Esq.,  Cooper's  Bow,  E.G. 

1881  Prankerd,  Peter  D.,  Esq.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol 

1858  Previti,  Joseph  W.,  Esq.,  13  Chnroh  Terrace,  Lee 

1876  Price,  F.  C,  Esq.,  86  Leighton  Road,  Kentish  Town 
1867  Prichard,  Eev.  Hngh,  Dinam,  Qaerwen,  Ajiglesey 
1873  Prigg,  Henry,  Esq.,  Bnry  St.  Edmunds 

1883  Probyn,  Clifford,  Esq.,  55  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

-L.  1863  RiPON,  Th«  Most  Hos.  thb  Makqubbs  of,  1  Carlton  Gardens 

188(j  Rabflon,  R.,  Esq.,  M.A., London  und  County  Bank,  Woolwich 

1883  Radford,  D.,  Esq.,  Lydford  Bridge,  Bridestow,  Devon 

L.  1866  Rae,  John,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  9  Mincing  Lane,  E.G. 

1877  RawHngs,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  Downes,  Hayle,  Cornwall 

1883  Ray,  H.  G.,  Esq.,  Iron  Acton,  Gloucestershire 
1870  Rayson,  S.,  Esq.,  32  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly 

1886  Reeves,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  Brighton 

1886  Beid,  Herbert  J.,  Esq.,  Donuington,  Newbury,  Berks 

1882  Bendle,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  15  Bussell  Road,  Kensington 

1875  Reynolds,  John,  Esq.,  The  Manor  House,  Redlaud,  Bristol 

L.  184S  Richards,  Thomas,  Esq.,  47  Holland  Road,  Kensington 

1884  Richards,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Gro ft  House,  Tenby 

1879  Robinson, T.W. U., Esq.,  F.S.A., Houghton-Ie- Spring,  Durham 

1. 1866  Roe,  Charles  Fox,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Litchnrch,  Derby 

1885  Rcessler,  M.  Charles,  3  Bue  de  la  Bourse,  Havre 

h.  1884  Roget,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  5  Randolph  Crescent,  Muda  Hill 

1877  Boofe,  W.,  Esq.,  Craven  Cottle,  Merton  Road,  Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

1859  Rooke,  Wm.  Foster,  Esq.,  M.D., Belvedere  House,  Scarborough 
I.  1878  Roper,  W.,  inn.,  Esq.,  Lancaster 

1882  Boutledge,  Eev.  Canon,  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury 

1877  Rowe,  J.  Brooking,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Plympton  Lodge,  Plympton 

1877  Russell,  Miss,  Ashiestiel,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

1873  Rylands,  W.  Harry,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  11  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbnry 

I.  1881  Rylands,  T.  G.,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  Highfields,  Thelwall,  Cheshire 

1884  Sampson,  Charles,  Esq.,  Taunton 

1856  Scarth,   Rev.  Preb.   H.  M.,  M.A.,  Fiee-Pregident,  Rectory, 

Wrington,  E.  Somerset 

188*  Scott,  Rev.  G.  H.,  M.A.,  Rectory,  Rhos  Crowther,  Pembroke 

1878  Scrivener,  A.,  Esq.,  Hanley,  StafTordshire 

1869  Sheldon,  Thomas  George,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Congleton,  Cheshire 
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1877  SheratOD,  H.,  Esq.,  I  Highfield  North,  Rock  Ferry, 'Birkenhead 

1851  Sberratt,  Thamaa,  Esq.,  10  fiasinghtill  Street,  £  C. 

1862     Shnte,  A.,  Esq.,  23  Drury  BuUdinga,  Water  Stwet,  Liverpool 

1885  Sibbald,  J.  a.,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  S.Vf. 
1867     Silver,  Mrs.,  Beecbcroft,  Weybridge 

1876  SimioD,  L.,  Esq.,  Berlin  (care  of  Aaher  and  Co.,  13  Bedford 

Street,  Co  vent  Qarden) 

1879  Simpkinson,  The  Bev.  J.  N*.,  North  Creake,  Fakeuham,  Norfolk 

)879  Sinclair,  The  Bev.  John,  Fnlham 

1884  Skipworth,  Grey  H.,  Esq.,  26  Holywell  Street,  Oxford 

L.  1874  Sniitli,C.  Roach,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Vke-Prttident,  Strood,  Booh  ester 

1878  Smith,  Worthington  O.,  Esq.,  81  High  Street  North,  Dun- 

stable, Beds. 

1 884  Smith,  Jas.  Early,  Esq.,  3  Bandnlph  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
1864     Smith,  Jonathan,  Esq.,  65  Redclifie  Gardens,  S.W. 

1876     Smith,  Miss  (care  of  the  Manager  of  the  Londoa  and  Soath- 
Westem  Bank,  Pntney) 
L.  1881     Smith,  Miss  Agoes,  Swaynesthorpe,  Upper  Long  Ditton 
L.  1865     Simpson,  Rev.  W.  Sparrow,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Vvx-Fresidtnt,  9 
Amen  Conrt,  E.G. 

1886  Soames,  Captain  R.,  Scaldwell,  Northampton 
1881     Soamee,  Rev.  C,  Mildenbalt  Bectory,  Marlborough 

L.  1873     Stacye,  Rev.  J.  Evelyn,  M.A.,  Shrewnhnry  Hospital,  Sheffield 

1879  Stanley,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Bank  Plain,  Norwich 

1861     Stephenson,  Geo.  Bobt.,  Esq.,  Victoria  Chambers,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
1881     Sterry,  J.  Ashby,  Esq.,  Martin's  Chambers,  Trafalmr  Square 

1867  Stevens,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Dorset  Villa,  Oxford  Road,  Reading 
1S65     Stocker,  Dr.,  Feckham  Honse,  Peckham 

L.  1878     Stricktuid,  Edward,  Esq.,  Bristol 
1881     Snrtees,  Fred.  R.,  Esq.,  Bozley  Abbey,  Sandling,  near  Maid- 
stone, Kent 
1886    Snrtees,  Rev.  Scott,  M.A.,  Dimsdale-on-Teea,  Dorham 

1868  Swayne,  Heury  J.  F.,  Esq.,  The  Island,  Wilton,  near  Salisbury 

L.  1877     Talbot,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  Lacock  Abbey,  Chippenham 

1883  Tayler,  F.,  Esq.,  Endaloigh,  Chepstow  Road,  Park  Hill,  Croydon 

1874  Taylor,  John,  Esq.,  The  Musenm  and  Library,  Bristol 

1876  Thairlwall,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  169  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park 

1875  Thompson,   E.   M.,   Esq.,    P.S.A.,  Yice-Praident,    Keeptr   of 

Afanutcriptt,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

1885  Thompson,  John,  Esq.,  The  Lindens,  Peterborough 

1877  Thorpe,  George,  Esq.,  21  Raetcheap,  E.G. 

1874  Tomline,    George,    Esq.,    P.8.A.,    Vice-Pretidtnt*  I    Carlton 

House  Terrace,  S.W. 

1875  Trappes,  T.  Byrnand,  Esq.,  Stanley  House,  Glitheroe 
1879     Tremlett,  Rear-Admiral,  Belle  Vue,  Tnnbridge  Wells 

1873  Tucker,  S.  I.,  Esq.,  SovKtrul  Herald,  Vice-Preiident,  Heralds* 

College,  E.G. 

1874  Tnke,  William  Murray,  Esq.,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex 

1852  Turner,  John,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Rickinghall 

1884  Vallentin,  J.,  Esq.,  Cliichester Lodge,  Park  Hilt  Rise,  Croydon 
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1867  YaDghan,  John  Lingard,  Esq.,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport 
1672     Yincent,  Samael,    Esq.,    Cbefitham,    Orange  Bo&d,    Sutton, 

Surrey 

L  1876    WsffTHrasTEB,  His  Grace  tbb  Dcsb  op,  K.Q.,  OrosTenor 
Honse,  W. 
185S     Warwick,  Biobt  Hon.  the  Karl  op,  Warwick  Castle 

L.  1875      WlKCHBSTER,    RiOBT    RbV.    THE    LORD    BlBHOP    OF,    Famluun 

Castle,  Snirey 
1845     Woods,  Sir  Albert,  F.S.A.,  Garter  King  of  Amu,  Heralds' 

College,  E.C. 
1860     Wace,  Henry  T.,  F.S.A.,  Brooklands,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrews- 

L.  167!t    Wake,  Bernard,  Esq.,  Abbey  Field,  Sheffield 

1880  Walford,  Edward,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2  Hyde  Park  Uansions,  Edgware 

Boad 

1874  Walker,  E.  L.,  Esq.,  22  Great  CumberUnd  Place,  W. 
1872     Walker,  Mn.  Sereni 

1878     Walker,  Rev.  James,  Slendford,  Teovil 

1868  Wallis,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Elm  Grove  Honse,  Exeter 

1881  Walmsley,  Gilbert  G.,  Esq.,  50  Lord  Street,  Liverpool 
1884    Walters,  Frederick  A.,  Esq.,  4  Great  Queen  Street,  S.W. 

1869  Walter,  John,  Esq.,  ri«-/'rMM/«i(,  40  Upper  Groevenor  Street, 

and  Bearwood,  Wokingham 

1872  Ward,  H.,  Esq.,  Bodbarton,  Penkridge,  StaffonHshire 

1844  WuTie,  Cbarlea,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  45  Bmnswick  Boad,  Brighton 

1877  Way,  B.  E.,  Esq.,  56  Merran  Boad,  Brixton 

1884  Wdby,  John  H.,  Esq.,  12  Bosaell  Sqaare,  W.C. 

1876  Weston,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  Dorset  House,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol 

1882  Westwooil,  J.,  jnnr.,  Esq.,  The  Lake,  Snareebrook,  Essex 
1866  Whitmore,  John,  Esq.,  124  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

1886     Wickens,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Philpots,  Hilkenbory,  Tonbridge 

1870  Wilding,  William,  Esq.,  Montgomery 

1886  Wilkie,  Bev.  C.  Halea,  KIngstone  Rectory,  Canterbury 

1880  Williams,  John,  Esq.,  16  Alma  Boad,  Clifton,  Bristol 

1886  Wills,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  25  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

1875  Wilson,  C.  U,,  Esq.,  Waldersbaigb,  Bolsterstone,  near  Shef- 

field 
1888     Winckley,  W.,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  Harrow 

1877  Winn,  Bowland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Host«I  Priory,  near  Wukefield 

1884  Winstone,  B.,  Esq.,  53  BnsseU  Square,  W.C. 

L.  1882     Wolfe,  Miss,  High  Broom,  Crowborough,  Sussex 
L.  1881     Wood,  C.  F.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  West  Park,  Salisbury 

1885  Wood,  Humphrey,  Esq^  Chatham 

L.  1863    Wood,  Bichud,  Esq.,  Plnmpton  Hall,  Bamford,  near  Roch- 
dale 

L.  1864    Wood,  Biohaid  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Penrhos  House, 
Bngby 
1877     Woodhouse,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Banelagh  Lodge,  Fnlham 

L.1845     Wright,  G.  B.,  Esq.,  F.S-A.,  Hon.  Curator  and  Librarian, 
Jnnior  Athennum  Clnb,  W. 

1883  Wright,  Mrs.  (care  of  Arthur  Pai-bury,  Esq.,  Old  Park,  Eas- 

per,  near  Horsham,  Sussex) 
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XVIU  LOCAL  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

1859  Wyatt,  Rev.  C.  F.,  M.A.,  Broaphton  Rectory,  Banbury 

1884  Wjon,  Allan,  Esq.,  2  Langham  Chambers,  Portland  Place,  W. 

L.  1863  ToRK,  His  Qrace  the  Lord  Archbishop  op,  Bishopthorpe 

L.  1844  Yates,  Richard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Beddiiii^rton,  Surrey 

1876  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  York 


Local  ^embrrsi  of  ^t  Councfl. 

Bbrkshirr    Dr.  J.  S(«vena,  Dorset  Villa,  Oxford  Road,  Reading 

CooNTV I  ^-  Ksyn<''<'Si  Esq-,  The  Manor  House,  Uedland,  Bristol 

Cornwall Rer.  W.  S,  Lacb-Sijmis,  M.A.,  Newlyn,  Penzance 

r,_„„  (  F.  Brent,  Eeq.,  F.S.A..  19  Clarendon  Place.  Plymouth 

^^^<*^    J  Alfred  Wallia,  Esq  ,  Elm  Grove  House,  Eieter 

(  R.  Blair,  Esq.,  South  Shields 

Durham I  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell,  Byera  Green,  Spennyinoor 

(  J.  U.  Le  Keuz,  Esq.,  64  Sadler  Street,  Durham 

Bakpshire  Rev.  C.  Collier,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Andover 

^Rev.  Canon  Routledge,  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury 
Kbkt  JFred.  R.  Surtees,  Esq.,  Boxley  Abbey,  Sandling,  Maid- 

Lancashire Sir  J.   A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  Saudyknowe,  Wavertree, 

Liverpool 

LiNCOLMSBiRE  J.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  A.I.C.E.,  11  Bentinck 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

MoN  TOO  HERTS  HI  RE     M.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  Onngrog,  Welshpool 

(W.  A.   T.  Amherst,  Esq.,   M.P.,    Didlington   Park, 

Norfolk    {     Brandon,  Norfolk 

(SurL.  W.  Jarvis,  Kut.,  Middleton  Toners,  King's  Lynn 

SOMERSBTHHIRR    ...    Colonel  James  R.  Bramble,  Cleave  House,  Yatton, 

Somerset 

o  „  (  J.  T.  Irvine,  Esq.,  90  Cromwell  Road,  Peterborough 

STAFFORnsHiRE    ...  j  f,  Lyuam,  E^ Stoke-upou-Treut  * 

Suffolk H.  Prigg.  Esq.,  Bury  St,  Edmund's 

(T.  N.  Brusbfield,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Asylum,  Brookwood, 

SuRRKT  <      Woking 

(B.  Hicklin,  Esq.,  Holly  House,  Dorking 
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CORRESPONDENTS  AND  FOREIGN  MEMBERS.  XIX 

w..w.»,.«...        i  M.  H.  BkMtam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rugby 
Warwicmhibb    ...  j  y/  Q   Fretton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  88  Little  Park  Street, 

CoTentry 
Wiltshire    H.  J.  F.  Swajne,  Esq,,  The  lalwid,  WUton,  near  Salia- 

WoRCESTBR SHIRR...    H.  Ncw,  Esq.,  Green  Hill,  Eveeham 

„  (  Rey.W.  C.  Lukis,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rectory,  Wath,  Ripon 

YoRXsaiRK    .........  j  J  jj  Leader,  Esq.,  F.S.A..  Broomhsll  Park,  Sheffield 


l^onorarp  Carre^anHrnts  anb  JFortiffn  iHeinbrrs. 

Arbellot,  M.  L'Abb^,  Limoges 

Ardant,  MonsiBDr  Maurice,  Limogea 

Bond,  E.  A.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  Pretident  of  the  Palaographieal  Soeitty ; 

Principal  Librarian,  British  Museum 
Bontelou,  Don  CUudio,  Seville 
BoTer,  Don  Joaquin  Maria,  Minorca 
Braffisi,  Profeaaor  Samuel,  KlauMnberg,  Tmngylvania 
Brugech-Be;,  H.,  Gnti 
Can,  Signor  Gaetano,  Cagliari 
Carrara,  Profeagor,  Spalatro 

Canaquy,  Montdeur  Poncin,  SeiainKB-aur.MeQse,  near  Li&ge 
Cesnola,  General  Luigi  Palma  di.  New  York 
Chalon,  M.  R£nier,  Pretidenl  of  the  Rogal  Sumiimaiic  !>oeitty  of  Belgium, 

Bmnela 
Co«t«,  Monuenr,  Marseillee 

Courval,  Le  Vicomto  de,  au  Chateau  de  Pinon,  near  OhavigDon 
Dassy,  Monsieur,  Manteilleg 
Delide,  Monsieur  L^ipold,  Hon.  F.S.A. ,  Paris 
Delgado,  Don  Antonio,  Madrid 
Durand,  Monsieur  Antoine,  Calais 
Dubcec,  Monsieur,  St.-Lo,  Normandy 
Uupout,  Monsieur  Gustave,  Caen 
DupOQt,  Monsieur  Lecointre,  Hon.  F.S.A,,  Poitiers 
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MABCH  IBSe. 

OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE  BRIGHTON 

CONGRESS, 

DELrVERED  AUGUST  17th,  1885. 

BT   BIB  JAUSB  A.    PICTON,    F.8.A.,  VICE-PRBHIDENT. 

In  appearing  before  you  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a 
word  of  Apology  for  my  occupation  of  the  chair.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  current  year,  has  been 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  deliverina;  the  usual 
inaugural  address.  As  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  I  have 
been  asked  to  take  his  place :  as  in  duty  bound,  I  respond 
cheerfully  to  the  call,  only  requesting  you  to  be  lenient 
in  your  judgment,  particularly  as  it  is  the  second  time  I 
have  had  to  perform  this  duty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances you  wm,  I  am  sure, 

"  Be  to  my  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  my  virtues  very  kind." 

The  common  subject  which  binds  us  together  as  an 
Association  is  the  study  of  archaeology.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  when  a  number  of  our  members  were  gathered 
in  a  del^htful  tour  of  inspection  of  some  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  France,  one  of  the  visitors,  hearing  so  often  the 
phrase  used,  inquired  very  pertinently,  "What  is  archse- 
ology  V  The  reply  to  this  question  brings  under  review 
the  whole  scope  of  our  inquiries  and  discussions.  In  brief, 
archaeology  may  be  defined  as  that  study  which  connects 
the  past  with  the  present  by  its  visible  monuments.     It 
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is  distinguished  from  written  history,  which  is  the  record 
of  human  actions  and  motives.  Ancient  architecture  has 
been  defined  as  history  in  brick  and  stone ;  but  this  is 
only  one  department  of  archeology,  which  embraces,  in 
addition,  works  of  art  of  every  description  on  which  the 
■  human  mind  and  hands  have  been  employed. 

To  understand  the  present,  and  to  give  a  probable  in- 
sight into  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  past, 
where  the  germs  have  been  formed  which  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  present,  to  be  developed  as  time  rolls  on. 
The  human  mind  is  the  same  under  all  circumstances, 
but  presents  itself  in  its  results  in  an  endless  variety  of 
aspects.  The  province  of  archaeology  is  to  discover, 
arrange,  and  classify  these  phenomena,  and  connect  them 
with  the  written  records  of  ages  gone  by.  Beyond  these 
records,  where  they  fail  us  entirely,  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness in  which  we  are  left  is  illuminated  by  the  researches  ■ 
of  the  archaeologist,  who  takes  up  the  relics  of  the  long 
buried  past,  and  uy  the  inductive  process  of  arrangement, 
classification,  and  comparison,  presents  us  with  inferences 
as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  humanity  in  the  pre- 
historic times,  not  less  certain,  and  in  many  respects 
more  trustworthy,  than  the  written  records  of  history. 

We  have  in  our  own  country  a  rich  mine  of  antiqua- 
rian wealth  to  explore.  We  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with 
the  splendours  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  nor  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  the  remains  of  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
and  Persepolis,  nor  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art  In  the 
time  of  Pericles  and  Phidias  ;  but  as  regards  the  elucida- 
tion of  history,  and  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  the  series  of  visible  objects  within  our  reach  possess 
an  interest  for  us  which  far  transcends  any  which  .can  be 
derived  from  foreign  sources.  They  are  our  own  ;  they 
have  descended  to  us  by  inheritance  ;  we  can  trace  them 
backward,  step  by  step,  into  the  night  of  ages,  and  con- 
nect them  by  an  unbroken  chain  with  what  is  passing 
before  our  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  subject,  the  untold  number  of  volumes  which  have 
been  written,  and  the  ever  increasing  illustrations  which 
have  been  scattered  broadcast,  there  is  still  much  virgin 
soil  to  turn  over.     In  respect  of  those  remains  which 
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have  been  illustrated  and  recorded,  the  interest  of  the 
archseologist  is  enhanced  by  the  information  thuB  afibrded 
and  the  assistance  given  to  hia  inquiries.  ■  This  informa- 
tion is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  imparts  additional 
zest  and  throws  additional  light  on  the  connection  of 
topography  not  only  with  load  records  but  with  our 
national  history  in  general. 

Valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  various 
local  archaeological  societies,  of  late  years,  in  illustration 
of  their  respective  localities.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
two  Associations,  which  have  a  more  general  character, 
to  combine  and  compare  the  information  thus  obtained, 
and  to  supplement  it  by  actual  inspection.  Such  is  the 
object  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  British  ArchEeologi- 
cal  Association  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  having  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  county,  and  the  various  monuments 
by  which  this  history  Is  illustrated,  this  meeting  will  not 
fall  short  in  success  in  comparison  with  any  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it. 

Of  course  it  is  not  my  province  to  anticipate,  by  any 
detail,  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  will  come  under 
review.  I  may,  however,  perhaps  be  permitted  to  indi- 
cate very  slightly  a  few  of  the  salient  points  to  which 
our  attention  will  be  directed. 

Each  county  of  England  has  its  own  peculiarities  and 
its  own  history,  and  8ussez  yields  to  none  for  the  stirring 
events  which  have  taken  place  within  its  borders,  and 
the  existing  monuments  by  which  their  memory  is  perpe- 
tuated. The  prehistoric  remains  are  not  so  numerous  as- 
those  in  Wiltsnire,  nor  as  those  in  Pembrokeshire,  which 
we  visited  last  year.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
earthworks  well  worth  notice,  such  as  Cisbury,  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  Cabum,  HoUingbury,  and  others.  Tumuli  or  bar- 
rows are  met  with  scattered  all  over  the  Downs,  Of  the 
original  inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  Whoever  they 
were,  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  invading  Cymry, 
who  have  left  traces  behind  them  in  the  names  of  the 
rivers,  Rother,  Asten,  Ouse,  Adur,  Arun,  and  others. 
The  primitive  features  of  the  landscape  were  furnished 
by  the  swelling,  bare  chalk  downs  of  the  western  por- 
tion, and  the  dense,  extensive  forest  of  Anderida  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  part.. 
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At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  the  district- 
was  occupied  by  the  Regni,  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Belgaj, 
whose  chief  seat  was  at  Regnum,  now  Chichester.  The 
open  part  of  the  country  was  occupied  and  ciiltivated  by 
the  Roman  colonists,  who  have  left  behind  them  many 
memorials.  Wherever  the  Romans  settled  they  con- 
structed noble  roads  of  communication,  and  several  exist 
in  Sussex.  One  of  these,  starting  from  Venta  Belgarum 
(now  Winchester),  led  to  Chichester,  from  whence  it 
turned  northward,  through  Bignor  and  PiUborough,  to 
Dorking.  A  considerable  part  of  this  is  still  extant 
under  the  name  of  Stone  Street.  Another  road,  from 
Regnum,  continued  along  the  south  coast  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Anderida,  now  Pevensey.  From  Anderida  another 
road  turned  northward,  through  the  forest,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  London.  The  names  "  Street"  {"  Stone  Street", 
"  Broad  Street"),  still  applied,  indicate  the  site  and  direc- 
tion of  portions  of  these  roads.  So  it  thus  remained  for 
about  four  hundred  years,  during  the  Roman  occupation. 

The  numerous  Roman  remains  scattered  over  the 
county,  in  at  least  sixteen  different"  localities,  present 
strong  evidence  of  the  flourishing  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  county  under  the  lloman  dominion.  The 
splendid  villa  at  Bignor,  unearthed  in  1811,  could  only 
have  come  into  existence  under  circumstances  of  peace 
and  refinement.     But  a  terrible  reverse  was  at  hand. 

The  south  coast  of  Britain  was  infested  long  before  the 
close  of  the  Roman  occupation  by  the  fleets  of  the  Saxon 
pirates,  against  whose  rav^;es  special  means  of  protection 
were  adopted.  Fortresses  were  built  at  Portus  Magnus 
(now  Porchester),  at  Regnum  (now  Chichester),  and  at 
Anderida  (now  Pevensey). 

The  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain  in  A.D.  410,  and 
the  Britons  were  then  left  to  their  own  defences.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  story  of  the  invasion  of  Kent  by  the  Saxons 
in  449,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  turn  of  Sussex 
came  in  477,  when  MWe,  the  son  of  Hengist,  with  his 
three  sons,  Cynen,  Wlencing,  and  Cissa,  made  a  descent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selsey  Bill,  and  ultimately  took 
possession  and  settled  the  district,  calling  it  by  their  own 
name,  "  Sussex",  or  South  Saxony. 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Making  of 
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England,  presents  us  with  some  graphic  notes  on  this 
stirring  portion  of  our  history,  from  the  Saxon  Clironicle 
and  elsewhere.  iEUe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  and  ruthless  of  the  Saxon  warriors.  He 
met  with  a  determined  resistance  from  the  Romanised 
Britons,  and  faia  progress  was  comparatively  slow.  It 
took  him  fourteen  years  to  advance  from  Selsey  Bill  to 
Beaehy  Head,  a  little  beyond  which  lay  the  fortified  city 
of  Anderida,  inhabited  by  a  prosperous  population  of 
miners,  attracted  by  the  copious  supply  of  iron  ore,  and 
the  extensive  woods  which  supplied  fuel  for  smelting. 
The  siege  was  long  and  difficult,  but  it  ultimately  proved 
Buccesstul.  In  the  terrible  words  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  : — "  This  year  (490)  Ella  and 
Cissa  besieged  the  city  of  Andred  (Aridredesceaster), 
and  slew  all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  one  Briton  left 
there  afterwards."' 

There  are  existing  several  very  interesting  remini- 
scences of  this  conquest.  Cissa  has  left  his  name  in 
Cissan-ceaster,  now  Chichester.  Cymen  will  be  recog- 
nised in  the  parish  of  Keymer,  and  the  manor  of  Keynor. 

The  noble  fortress  of  Anderida  was  never  rebuilt,  and 
the  site  continues  desolate  to  this  day ;  but  the  walls 
and  bastions  remain  almost  perfect,  and  present  a 
^lendid  testimony  to  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
fioman  dominion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amongst  the 
excursions  of  the  coming  week  a  visit  to  Pevensey,  the 
Danish  name  of  the  ancient  Anderida,  will  be  included. 

The  conquest  and  subjection  of  Sussex  was  so  thorough 
that  little  or  nothing  of  the  ancient  British  element 
remains.  The  nomenclature  is  intensely  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
suffixes  almost  entirely  so.  We  find  the  Saxon  tons  and 
hmtis  very  numerous,  and  in  pretty  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, llie  ings.  as  patronymics,  are  very  numerous, 
frequently  in  combination  with  ham,  hurst,  and  ton.,  as  in 
Arlington,  Beddingham,  Warminghurst,  etc. 

The  sylvan  character  of  the  country  in  ancient  times 
is  mdicated  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  suffix  hurst 

*  "  Ita  nrbem  destroxerant  quod  nnnqaam  poatea  re-edificata  eat : 
locDB  lantam  quaai  uobiliasiraie  urbis  transeu atibua  oatenditur  deso- 
latna." — Henry  of  HantiDgdoa,  EUt.  Angt,,  writing  in  the  twelfth 
centnry. 
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(a  wood),  as  in  Ew-hurst,  Farn-hurst,  Crow-hurst,  Mid- 
hurst,  etc.  Field  indicates  the  open  untimbered  localities, 
as  in  Maresfield,  Majffield,  Rotherjield,  etc.  The  valleya 
retain  the  suffixes  combe,  and  dene  or  den,  as  Telscomhe, 
Balcombe,  East  and  West  Dene,  Slayden,  Mereden  or 
Marden.  Other  Saxon  suffixes  are  found  in  v>ortk,  a 
wayside  farm,  in  Peiworth;  or,  a  landing-place,  in 
Bogn-or,  Keyn-or,  Itchn-or;  ford,  in  Treyford,  Iford,  etc. 
Other  Saxon  terminations  are  found  in  bourne,  mere,  fold, 
ley,  hithe,  sted,  stow,  wick,  etc. 

Whether  any  remnants  of  Cymric  nomenclature  are  to 
be  found  in  the  prefixes  of  the  place-names  in  Sussex  is 
a  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  but  which  is  well  worth 
inquiry.  Some  of  the  ancient  Saxon  chiefs  are  com- 
memorated in  these  prefixes,  as  Horsa  in  Horsted ; 
Billa  or  Billing  in  Biuinghurst ;  Brigkthelm  in  Bright- 
hdmstone,  now  Brighton ;  Beda  in  Beadingkam ;  EIm  in 
Fisted.  Cudlaw  indicates  the  Hlaw,  or  tumulus  of  the 
chief,  Cud-hert  or  Cuthbert 

The  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Sussex  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  or 
Northmen,  who,  especially  during  the  tenth  century, 
repeatedly  harried  the  coast,  but  never  effected  any- 
extensive  settlements.  Some  permanent  influence,  how- 
ever, they  left  behind.  The  six  Rapes  into  which  the 
county  is  divided,  corresponding  to  the  Lathes  of  Kent 
and  toe  Ridings  of  Yorksnire,  are  of  Danish  origin  ;  and, 
under  the  form  Hreppr,  the  term  is  still  employed  in 
Iceland  for  a  similar  division.  Hastings  commemorates 
a  famous  Danish  pirate  of  that  name,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  settled  there  and  founded  the  town.  The  ancient 
town  of  Rye  presents  evidences  of  its  Danish  origin  in 
its  name  Hyg,  a  back  or  ridge.  Following  the  coast,  we 
find  Pevensey,  a  Danish  name,  which  superseded  the  old 
deserted  Andarida.  Langney,  Pidding-hoe,  Hove  or 
Hoe,  Selscy,  Pilscy,  Tkorney,  all  Danish.  These  names 
are  confined  to  the  edge  of  the  coast,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  penetrated  inland,  the  county  possessing  pro- 
bably the  purest  Saxon  nomenclature  in  the  kingdom. 

The  next  memorable  incidents  in  the  history  of  Sussex 
are  the  circumstances  attending  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of    England  by  the  Normans,  which  took  place 
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within  this  county.  Bosham  was  the  residence  of 
Harold,  from  which  he  took  his  voyage  to  Normandy, 
which  was  attended  with  such  direful  results.  William 
the  Norman  landed  at  Pevensey.  The  course  of  his 
march  to  Hastings,  and  thence  along  the  ridge  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Senlac,  can  be  traced  with  the  utmost 
nainuteness.  Standing  on  the  low  hill  which  overlooks 
the  downs,  we  can  realise  in  the  mind's-eye  the  events  of 
the  memorable  15th  of  October  1066,  the  most  moment- 
ous battle  ever  fought  on  English  ground.  We  can  see 
the  trench  and  stockade  thrown  up  by  English  Harold, 
behind  which,  in  the  centre,  clustered  the  body-guard  of 
the  king,  men  in  full  armour,  wielding  huge  battle-azes, 
grouped  round  the  Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the 
standard  of  the  king.  Duke  William's  Norman  knight- 
hood was  arrayed  on  the  opposite  side.  In  front  of 
these  we  can  see  the  minstrel,  Taillefer,  caracoling  on  his 
steed,  throwing  up  his  battle-axe  and  catching  it  again, 
whilst  he  chanted  the  song  of  Koland.  The  sequel  of 
the  fray,  the  charge  on  the  Saxon  stockade,  and  its 
repulse  ;  the  disorder  and  panic  amongst  the  Normans  ; 
the  coolness  of  head,  the  dogged  perseverance,  the  inex- 
haustible resource  of  the  Norman  leader ;  the  roar  and 
the  tumult  of  the  battle ;  the  simulated  flight,  and 
sudden  rally  of  the  Normans ;  the  contest  prolonged  till 
sundown,  when  a  chance  arrow  piercing  Harold's  eye, 
wrecked  the  hopes  of  the  English  and  brought  the  battle 
to  a  close — all  this  is  brought  vividly  to  the  mind  when 
standing  on  the  rising  ground  commanding  a  view  of  the 
site.  From  this  point  English  history  takes  a  fi-esh 
departure — 

"  Tb'  old  order  cfaangeth,  giving  place  to  new." 

Out  of  apparent  disaster  springs  new  life.  The  Saxon 
element  absorbed  the  Norman,  but  drew  from  It  an 
energy,  a  vigour,  a  power,  which  haa  been  the  dominant 
influence  in  its  progress  and  success. 

The  feudal  system  was  now  established  in  aU  its 
rigour,  and  England  became  for  a  time  a  vast  camp. 
The  county  of  Sussex  was  divided  into  sixteen  fiefs, 
held  in  demesne  by  tenants  in  capite ;  containing,  in 
difierent  proportions,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
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manors.  These  were  distributed  amongst  the  Norman 
adventurers,  the  Saxon  thanes  being  ousted  or  reduced 
to  servitude. 

Four  castles  of  the  first  class — Arundel,  Lewes,  Peven- 
sey,  and  Hastings — were  erected  by  the  Norman  barona 
to  overawe  the  country,  and  to  protect  their  acquisitions. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting'. 
Several  fortified  manor  houses  were  erected  during  the 
middle  ages  by  the  sub-feudatories ;  several  by  royal 
licence,  as  that  of  Camber,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
Bodiam,  in  1386,  and  Hurstmonceaux,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  castles,  I  may  mention  that 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting  earthwork  encamp- 
ments at  Hollingbury,  Woolstonbury,  Burlough,  and  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  which  have  probably  been  occupied  suc- 
cessively by  the  Britons,  the  Komans,  and  the  Saxons. 

The  history  of  the  county  is  not  distinguished  by 
many  stirring  national  events,  but  two  battles  which  had 
a  most  important  influence  on  our  national  history  were 
fought  in  Sussex  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  I 
have  ahready  made  reference  to  the  battle  of  Hastings  or 
Senlac,  which  brought  England  under  the  Norman  yoke. 
The  other,  which  took  place  about  two  centuries  later, 
was  the  battle  of  Lewes,  between  Henry  III  and  the 
barons.  The  story  is  very  graphically  told  by  the 
chronicler  Fabyan.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  wUl 
venture  to  place  his  description  before  you,  principally  in 
his  own  words, 

From  a  Parliament  held  at  Oxford,  the  king  and  his 
barons  parted  all  in  discord.  A  great  riot  took  place  in 
London,  where  the  barons  were  popular.    The  chronicler 


"  The  kynge  herynge  of  this  ryot  gaderjd  nnto  hym  great  power ; 
and  for  he  harde  y'  Sir  Peter  de  Mounttorde  was  at  Northampton 

gaderynge  of  people  to  strengthen  the  baronB'  partie Then  in 

Uie  ende  of  Apryll  the  barons  with  a  mnltitnde  of  the  cytie  wbiche 
they  put  in  vawarde,  departed  frome  London  takynge  their  jonmey 
towarde  the  tcynge ;  and  when  they  were  wele  onwarde  upon  tbeyr 
waye,  worde  was  brought  nnto  them  y'  the  kynge  w"  an  hnge  power 
was  at  Lewys." 

The  barons  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  signed  by  Simon 
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de  Monfcfort  and  seventeen  others  of  the  chief  feudatories, 
of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows : — 

"Lybeth  jonr  hyghnes  to  nnderstande  j'  maiij  bejnge  abonte  yon, 
bare  before  tymea  shewed  unto  yoar  ]ordsbyp  of  ax,  mtiny  evyll  and 
untrewe  reportes,  and  have  fonnde  suggestyoiis,  nat  allonely  of  na, 
bat  also  of  yoar  Belfe  to  bring  this  yonr  realme  into  Biibvercyoii. 
Ktiowe  yonr  excellency,  that  we  entend  no  tbynge  bnt  beltb  and  anertie 
to  yonr  persone  to  the  attermoet  of  our  powera  And  nat  oonly  to 
onr  enemyes,  bnt  also  to  yonrs  and  of  all  this  yonr  realme  we  entende 
nttflr  grevance  and  comcyon,  for  ye  shall  fynde  ns  yonr  trewe  and 
faythfnil  snbgectes  to  the  nttermost  of  onr  powers." 

To  this  the  king  replied,  amongst  other  expressions : 

"  Where  as  by  warre  and  other  generall  partnrbannce  in  this  onr 
realme  by  yon  begnn  and  contynned,  with  also  brennynges  and  other 
hnrtes  and  enormyteis  that  evydently  apperjtb  y'  yonr  fydelytie  to  ns 
dne,  ye  have  not  kept,  nor  the  snertye  of  onr  persona  ye  have  lytell 
regarded ;  for  somoche  as  onr  lordea  and  other  onr  tmety  freodys, 
whiche  dayly  byde  with  ns,  ye  vezya  and  greve  and  theym  pursewe 

to  the  uttermost  of  yonr  powers Wherfore  of  yonr  favonre  or 

assnr&nnce  we  sette  lytel  store ;  bnt  yon,  as  oar  enemyes,  we  ntterly 
defye. 

"  Wytnesee  onre  selfe  at  onre  towne  of  Ijewys,  the  xii  daye  of  this 
monetb  of  Mail." 

The  chronicler  proceeds : 

"  When  the  barons  had  receyred  these  letters  irom  the  kyng  and 
bis  lordee,  they  perceyved  well  that  there  was  none  other  mesne  bnt 
to  defende  theyr  canse  by  dynt  of  Bwerde.  Wherfore  they,  pnttyng 
their  trnst  in  God,  spedde  theym  forth  towarde  the  kyng,  and  upon  a 
Wednysday,  beyuge  then  the  xziiii  day  of  Maii,  erly  in  the  momynge, 
both  hooitea  met ;  where  after  the  Londoners  had  gyvn  the  first 
assante  they  were  betyn  backe,  so  that  they  began  to  drawe  from  the 
eharpe-shot  and  strokes  to  the  discomfort  of  the  barons'  boost.  Bnt 
the  barons  encoraged  and  comforted  tbeir  men  in  snob  wyse,  y'  nat 
aloneLy  the  fresh  and  Insty  knyghtes  fanght  egerly,  bnt  also  such  as 
before  were  scomfited  recoveryd  their  vertue  and  strength  and  faught 
withont  fere,  in  somoche  that  then  the  kynge's  rawarde  lost  tbeir 
places.  Then  was  the  felde  coveryd  with  deed  bodyes,  and  gaspynge 
and  gronynge  was  herde  on  every  syde,  for  eytber  was  desirous  for  to 
bring  the  other  ont  of  lyf ;  and  y*  fader  sparyd  nat  the  sone,  nor  the 
sone  the  fader ;  alliannce  at  y*  tyme  was  tonmed  nnto  diETyannce,  and 
Crieten  blode  y*  day  was  shad  withont  pytie,  tbns,  dnrynge  the  cmell 
fyght  by  the  more  parte  of  the  day.  Lastly,  the  victoiy  fyl  to  y*  barons, 
so  there  was  taken  y*  kynge  and  y*  kynge  of  Bomayns,  Sir  Edward 
y"  kynge's  sone,  w^  many  other  noblemen  to  y"  nombre  of  iiv  barons 
and  btuieretfes,  and  people  slayne  a  great  mnltitode,  over  xxu,  as  sayth 
myn  anctonrs." 

The  result  of  this  battle  had  a  most  momentous  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  England.     It  led  to  the  calling 
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of  a  Parliament,  in .  which  representatives  from  the 
boroughs  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  exercised  the 
first  tentative  efforts  towards  an  influence  which  was 
ultimately  to  become  dominant  in  the  nation. 

From  the  castles  and  battles  let  us  turn  to  the  churches, 
which  are  usually  the  most  interesting  objects  of  anti- 
quity. Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  church 
architecture  of  Sussex.  The  buildings  are  for  the  most 
part  small  and  plain  in  their  architecture.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  With  one  exception,  to  which 
I  shall  shortly  refer,  the  country  has  been  destitute  of 
manufactures.  It  was  the  early  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  eastern  counties  which  supplied  tlie  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  magnificent  stnictures  which  the  middle 
ages  have  bequeathed  to  us.  The  population  of  Sussex 
has  always  been  mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral.  The 
church  was  therefore  destitute  of  that  material  support 
which  the  richer  counties  were  able  to  afford. 

The  first  place  must  of  course  be  given  to  Chichester 
Cathedral.  Tliis,  though  not  on  the  largest  scale  of  its 
sister  structures,  and  rather  unfevourably  situated,  is 
very  interesting,  and  contains  a  variety  of  styles  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

Battle  Abbey,  from  its  connection  with  our  national 
history,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  its  remains  wiU  come 
under  our  review. 

The  cliurch  at  Arundel,  with  its  associated  buildings, 
will  afford  ample  scope  for  a  pleasant  day's  excursion. 

There  existed  abbeys,  priories,  or  collegiate  churches  at 
Lewes,  Hastings,  Bayham,  Robertsbridge,  and  Durfold, 
fragments  of  which  still  remain. 

The  churches  of  Steyning  and  Sompting  are  well 
known  from  their  specimens  of  early  architecture. 

New  and  Old  Shoreham,  Lewes,  Bosham,  Bishopstone, 
Alfriston,  Broadwater,  offer  interesting  examples,  some 
of  which  we  shall  doubtless  visit.  The  modem  restorer 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  so  energetic  here  as 
in  some  of  the  other  counties,  which  to  us,  as  archEBo- 
lodsts,  is  cause  for  congratulation. 

Besides  the  churches  and  castles  there  are  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  antiquity  scattered  about 
the   country.      The   southern    coast,  from   its   pleasant 
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aspect,  its  genial  climate,  and  its  facility  of  access,  has 
developed  into  a  series  of  delightful  watering-places, 
amongst  which  the  princely  Brighton  stands  supreme. 
This,  of  course,  imparts  a  modem  and  lively  aspect  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  county,  but  within  the 
interior  there  are  many  interesting  associations  left  of  the 
olden  times.  Three  of  the  old  (Snque  ports — Hastings, 
Rye,  and  Winchelsea — are  in  Sussex,  and  though  shorn 
of  their  former  importance,  they  constitute  an  interest- 
inglink  between  ancient  and  modem  commerce. 

The  ancient  town  of  Lewes,  with  its  noble  castle  and 
its  quaint  street  architecture,  will  come  under  our  notice. 

Steyning  lias  tts  Boman  and  medieavaJ  associations 
and  ite  fine  old  Norman  church. 

Old  and  New  Shoreham  present  features  of  antiquity 
worthy  of  inspection  in  addition  to  the  churches. 

In  fact,  a  ramble  amongst  the  quaint  old  villages  of 
Sussex  would  give  a  vivid  idea  of  England  in  the  olden 
time. 

The  tide  of  commerce  and  manufactures  has  for  so 
many  ^es  set  in  a  northerly  direction,  that  we  are  apt 
to  fore;et  the  distinguished  part  played  by  the  southern 
counties  in  our  early  history.  International  commerce 
in  its  first  feeble  development  was  here  cherislied  and 

Erotected,  and  manu&ctures  in  one  important  direction 
ere  had  their  seat.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
iron  smelting  and  casting  for  which  Sussex  was  long 
renowned. 

Ironstone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  and  was  very  early  made  use  of.  Even 
before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  the  forest  of  Dean  in 
the  west,  and  the  forest  of  Anderida,  in  Sussex,  in  the 
east,  were  the  two  principal  sources  from  which  the 
metal  was  derived,  and  all  through  the  mediBBval  ages 
the  manufacture  was  continued.  After  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  smelting  and  casting  iron  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  manufacture  in  Sussex  received  a  great 
impulse  from  the  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  from 
that  time  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish. 

One  of  the  largest  furnaces  was  at  Lamberhurst,  on 
the  borders  of  Kent,  where  the  noble  balustrade  sur- 
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rounding  St.  Paul's  Cathedi-al  was  cast,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £11,000. 

It  is  stated  by  the  historian  Holinshed  that  the  first 
cast  iron  ordnance  was  manufactured  at  Buxted  in  this 
county.  Two  specialties  in  the  iron  trade  belonged  to 
Sussex,  the  manufacture  of  chimney  backs  and  cast-iron 
plates  for  grave-stones.  At  the  time  when  wood  consti- 
tuted the  fuel,  the  backs  of  fireplaces  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  neat  designs.  Specimens,  both  of  the 
cliimney  hacks  and  of  the  monuments,  are  occasionally 
met  with.     These  articles  were  exported  from  Rye. 

The  iron  manufacture,  of  course,  met  with  considerable 
discouragement  on  the  discovery  of  smelting  with  pit 
coal,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  iron  works  in  Stafford- 
shire and  the  north,  but  it  lingered  on  until  the  great 
forest  was  cut  down  and  the  fuel  exhausted.  The  last 
furnace  was  at  Brede,  near  Beckley,  a  few  miles  from 
Rye,  which  was  discontinued  in  1825. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  was  carried  on  along  the 
southern  coast  from  a  very  early  period  on  the  flat  Siores 
and  inlets.  The  sea  water  was  received  into  shallow 
square  ponds,  a  few  inclies  deep,  which  were  left  to 
evaporate,  sometimes  for  years,  the  brine  being  then 
boiled  and  crystallised. 

In  the  Domesday  account  of  Lancing,  near  Shoreham, 
we  read  of  twenty-tbree  salt-pans  held  by  different 
persons,  which,  from  the  value  attached  to  them,  must 
have  been  of  importance.  In  the  arm  of  the  sea  leading 
up  to  Chichester  there  is,  or  was  until  recently,  a  similar 
manufacture  at  Appledram  carried  on. 

I  have  endeavoured  thus  briefly  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  objects  of  archaeological  interest  which 
will  come  under  your  notice  during  the  next  few  days. 
Although  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  our 
history  took  place  within  its  borders,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Sussex  is  pre-eminent  as  a  field  for  antiquarian 
research.  Still  there  is  much  which  will  well  repay 
inquiry.  It  is  almost  a  purely  English  county,  with  little 
or  nothing  of  foreign  admixture,  and  has  been  the  birth- 
place of  many  eminent  Englishmen.  Harold,  the  last  of 
our  Saxon  kings,  was  pro^bly  born  at  Bosham.  John 
Selden,    the    great    lawyer ;    Fletcher,    the    dramatist  ; 
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Collins  and  Shelley,  two  of  our  most  renowned  poets ; 
Mantell,  the  geologist — first  drew  breath  in  Sussex  ;  and 
it  is  connected,  by  their  residence,  with  Gibbon  the 
historian,  Archbishop  Leighton,  Gilbert  Wliite  the 
naturalist,  and  Huskisson  the  statesman.  Its  breezy 
downs  are  a  health-inspiring  resort.  Its  pleasant  shores 
have  offered  such  attractions  as  to  create  the  largest  and 
most  renowned  watering-places  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
render  Brighton  almost  a  suburb  of  London, 

let  us  hope  that  the  present  visit  of  the  British 
Archseological  Association  will  enable  the  members  to 
increase  the  stores  of  their  antiquarian  knowledge  and 
to  leave  some  pleasant  memories  behind. 
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BY   THE   UTB   DB.    8AHCEL    GIBCH,  LL.D.,    D.C.L.,    P.a.A.,   KEBPBB  OF   TOE 

EQIFTIAN  AND  ORIENTAL  AMTIQIIITIBS   IN   TBE   BSITIEH   HnSEUM, 

PRBSIUENT  OF  THE  SOCIEIT  0?  BIBLlCAJi  ABCBfOLOOT. 

The  question  of  the  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons  has  been 
so  amply  discussed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  J,  Evans,  P.S.A., 
ajid  the  papers  of  Mr.  AVillett,  that  an  apology  is  almost 
necessary  for  reviving  the  subject,  especially  as  it  lias  been 
treated  in  an  exhaustive  way  by  tlie  archseologists  of  this 
county.  That  the  Britons  were  supposed  by  Caesar  and 
the  Roman  writers  not  to  have  possessed  or  made  use  of 
money  is  quite  clear,  for  Caesar  afBrms  that  the  ancient 
Britons  used  either  brass  or  iron  rings  of  a  certain  weight, 
instead  of  money.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  mean  by 
brass,  brass  coins,  and  it  must  have  been  either  brass 
rings  or  bracelets,  or  else  ingots  of  brass.  What  he 
means  by  iron  rings  is  still  more  obscure,  unless  the 
passage  is  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  the  word  aureis," gold", 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  feiTcis,  "  iron",  of  the 
text ;  and  his  statement  would  then  correspond  with  the 
"gold"  penannular  rings  found  in  England  and  Ireland, 
which  are  adjusted  to  a  certain  weight,  and  may  have 
passed  for  "coin"  or  nummus  amongst  the  Celtic  races. 
Cicero  states,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  that  during  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  to  Britain  it  was  reported  that  there 
was  not  a  farthing  of  money  in  the  island;  and  Solinus 
says  of  the  Dumnonii  that  they  refused  coin,  but  that 
they  gave  and  took  things,  and  prepared  such  objects  as 
were  necessary,  for  barter  rather  than  for  money  value. 
When,  however,  the  war  with  Britain  was  finished, 
although  there  was  no  coin,  hostages  were  taken,  and 
money,  says  Cicero  (pecunid  imperatd),  obtained  or  de- 
manded. 

This,  according  to  the  Roman  account,  was  the  con- 
dition of  Britain  in  the  days  of  Caesar,  but  numismatic 
researches  have  proved  that  there  was  a  coinage  in  use 
in  Britain  before  the  time  of  Caesar.  The  coins  were 
principally  gold,  and  are  supposed  to  be  imitations  of  the 
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staters  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  weighed  133  gi-ains. 
These  are  of  yellow  gold,  and  have  on  one  side  a  head, 
treated  in  a  Gaulish  or  British  style,  and  on  the  other  a 
two-horse  chariot,  or  even  a  single  horse  with  a  wheel,  the 
chariots  on  the  coins  having  oeen  copied  hy  unskilful 
die-sinkers.  The  weight  of  the  oldest  of  these  coins  is 
about  120  grains,  and  the  coins  themselves  are  flat  or 
diskedjofy^owgold.  This  weight  approaches  that  of  the 
aureus  of  Augustus,  which  weighed  120  grains,  the  corre- 
sponding gold  Roman  coin  having  diminished  under  Nero 
to  115  grams.  The  British  type  is  supposed  to  have  been 
selected  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  staters  of 
Philip  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  through  intercourse  with 
which  country  the  Britons  became  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  coiuEige.  This  type  also  probably  commended  itself 
from  the  prevalence  of  cavalry  and  chariots  in  the  British 
armies. 

JTie  Nationcd  Type. — The  horse,  which  had  so  great  a 
part  in  the  afiairs  of  Britain,  and  of  which  traditional 
Celtic  representations  have  remained,  was  naturally  se- 
lected as  the  national  type. 

The  earlier  or  uninacnbed  British  types  are  of  purer 
gold,  less  alloyed  with  copper,  than  those  struck  under  the 
influence  of  Roman  civilisation.  That  the  prevalent  coins 
should  he  of  gold  is  to  be  expected,  considering  the  vast 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal  used  in  tores,  bracelets, 
penannular  rings,  and  armour.  Such  coins  were,  no 
doubt,  in  use  amongst  the  Atrebates,  Regni,  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  coast.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
know  how  the  currency  was  regulated  or  commerce  carried 
on,  except  by  the  pnnciple  of  barter  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  authors.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficulty  in  know- 
ing how  an  ancient  Briton  obtained  the  necessary  change, 
as,  although  the  older  coins  may  have  imitated  the  coins  of 
PhOip,  there  is  no  appearance  of  such  large  silver  coins 
as  the  great  tetradrachms  or  even  drachmte,  tlie  small 
silver  coins  found  approaching  nearer  to  the  oholi  of  the 
Greek  series,  and  the  copper  to  the  weight  of  the  brass 
of  the  regal  series.  Subsequently  the  weight  of  the  gold 
coins  was  reduced  to  about  eighty  grains ;  and  of  the 
same  period  gold  coins  are  found  of  an  average  of  twenty 
grains,  supposed  to  be  fourths  of  the  larger  gold  pieces. 
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an  arrangement  found  in  the  Greek  currency,  but  not  in 
the  lloman,  where  the  contemporary  gold  consisted  only 
of  the  aureus  of  121  grains,  and  its  half,  the  quinaritis.  Ot' 
the  silver  British  currency,  the  weight  varies  from  103,  96, 
and  89  grains,  down  to  very  small  pieces  of  12  to  IS  grains; 
and  even  so  low  as  3  or  4  grains,  which  hardly  admits  of 
their  being  decimal  sub-multiples  of  others,  but  rather  that 
they  were  fifths  and  fourths.  Besides  these,  billon  pieces 
of  95  grains,  and  tin  of  20  grains  have  been  found,  which 
may  again  be  referable  to  subdivisions  of  fourths  or 
fifths. 

The  Debasement  of  the  Currency  a  Result  of  High  Civili- 
sation.— The  debasement  of  the  currency,  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  high  civilisation  in  which  adulteration  plays  an 
important  partj  is  shown  particularly  by  the  metal  of 
the  gold  coms  of  Britain,  the  oldest  of  which  are  of  pure 
gold,  from  120  to  110  grains  in  weight;  the  pale  gold  or 
electrum  varying  from  about  96  to  89  grains  ;  while  the 
red  gold,  or  gold  mixed  with  copper,  chiefly  of  the  Roman 
period,  varies  from  84  to  76  grains  for  the  heavier  pieces 
to  about  20  grains  for  the  sub-multiples.  These  are  of  an 
alloy,  with  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper.  Most  of  the  coins 
have  a  tendency  to  convexity,  and  when  inscribed,  the 
letters  are  distributed  in  the  field,  and  often  so  mixed 
with  the  legs  of  the  horses  as  to  be  confused.  The  coins 
have  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  period,  the  earlier  ones 
using  the  termination  in  os  of  the  age  of  the  Republic, 
and  prior  to  the  us  of  Augustus.  To  this  class  belong 
the  coins  of  Conmnios.  Others  read:  dvmnoco  VEBOS  and 
voLisios,  chiefs  of  the  Parisii  or  the  Brigantes,  and  adde- 
DOMA.ROS  of  the  Iceni,  which  are  still  in  relation  with  the 
British  type  imitated  from  those  of  Philip,  and  do  not 
show  the  Roman  influence  visible  in  those  of  the  princes 
who  were  protected  by,  or  feudatories  of,  the  Romans. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  some  of 
the  inscribed  coins ;  they  have  their  inscription  stuck  in 
a  rectangular  depression,  like  the  name  of  the  potters  of 
the  Samian  red  Roman  pottery,  and  this  on  the  convex 
side,  which,  from  the  inscription  itself  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  the  obverse,  although  the  prominent  importance 
given  to  the  expression,  "  the  son  of  Commius  ,  shows 
that  the  hereditary  principle  conferred  upon  the  chieftain 
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a  title,  in  Roman  opinion,  to  the  succession,  or  else  had  its 
influence  in  tlie  mmds  of  liis  British  subjects.  But  this 
form  of  epigraphs  in  a  label  or  frame  is  not  only  unique 
in  the  Gaulish  and  British  series,  but  is  restricted  to  the 
family  of  Commius  and  Tasciovanus.  The  name  of  the 
latter  appears  on  coins  in  the  form  of  tasciovani,  tasci- 
ovANii,  or  TASCiOTANTis.  Some  were  struck  at  his  capital 
of  Verulamium,  or  St.  Albans  ;  but  they  are  found  distri- 
buted by  commerce  all  over  England,  and  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Britannia  Prima,  or  the  south  coast.  Some 
have,  after  tasciov,  the  word  ricon, — a  word  of  doubtful 
meaning,  upon  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  cer- 
tain light  has  been  tlirown,  unless  tasciovricon  is  the 
name  of  another  British  ruler.  Cunobelinue,  or  Cymheline, 
his  son,  ruled  at  Camulodunum  in  Essex,  where  he  had 
established  his  capital  in  the  time  of  Caligula. 

Although  the  uninscribed  coins  are,  as  a  rule,  the  oldest, 
and  therefore  of  great  importance,  it  is  not  till  the  period 
of  the  Koman  dominion,  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language 
upon  them,  that  the  coins  have  any  great  interest  as 
connecting  them  with  the  records  of  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Britain.  The  coins  have  been  divided  into  geographical 
divisions,  partly  from  the  places  where  discovered  and 
their  inscriptions: — 1,  The  coins  of  Kent  and  Eastern 
Surrey;  2,  the  coins  of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  West 
Surrey  ;  3,  the  coins  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Huntingdon :  those  of  the  Eastern  district ; 
4,  the  Central  districts,  comprising  Essex ;  5,  the  coins 
of  Yorkshire.  My  remarks,  however,  chiefly  apply  to  the 
South-Eastern  district,  and  the  coins  found  m  thirty- 
one  or  more  places  in  Sussex.  Those  of  this  county  and  of 
Dorset,  which  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  Atrebates 
and  Belgse,  vary  from  118  grains  to  83  grains  for  the  larger 
gold  uninscribed  pieces,  and  from  27  to  10  grains  for  the 
smaller  pieces,  the  supposed  fourths ;  while  the  silver  vary 
from  79  grains  for  the  larger  pieces,  to  from  19^  to  10 
grains,  also  pointing  to  a  division  by  fourths ;  and  the 
copper  and  bronze  from  52  to  32  grains  for  the  heavier 
pieces  to  14  grains  for  the  smaller ;  while  the  tin  coins, 
chiefly  found  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  vary  from  25  to  19  grs. 
Types  treated  in  an  Artistic Matmer. — All  these  varieties 
show  that   the  British  systems  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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either  the  Greek  or  Roman  monetary  systetms,  or  that 
they  were  derived  from  them,  but  that  they  were  adapted 
to  some  Gauhsh  system  equally  removed  from  Greek  and 
Roman,  varying  according  to  the  local  tribes,  the  types 
being  equally  adapted  or  modified  from  the  Gaulish,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  adoption  of  Roman  civilisation 
that  the  types  present  subjects  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  they  are  treated  in 
an  artistic  manner.  The  fii'st  British  chieftain  on  the 
list  is  cOMMivs,  although  it  is  uncertain  if  he  is  the 
CommiuB  mentioned  by  Csesar,  originally  sent  over  to 
conciliate  the  Britons  to  the  Roman  dominion.  The 
finding  of  the  name  of  commios  on  a  gold  coin  a^ets 
with  the  period,  and  the  coins  of  three  princes  descended 
from  him,  one  having  the  name  of  veeica,  if  that  is  the 
full  word  (sometimes  written  viKl),  with  another  com- 
mencing TlNc  (supposed  to  read  tincwmmivs),  and  a  third 
called  EPPILLVS,  entitled  rex  calle[v^],  or  King  of 
Silchester,  show  the  great  importance  of  this  royal 
family,  of  some  of  the  members  of  which  coins  have  been 
found  in  this  county.  Those  of  eppillvs,  principally 
found  in  Kent,  are  supposed  to  prove  that  the  three 
princes  reigned  simultaneously.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  tlie  types  used  of  the  Capricorn  and  the  two  Comu- 
copiae,  which  are  found  on  the  coins  of  Augustus,  that  this 
family  flourished  contemporarily  with  that  prince,  and 
their  rule  must  be  assigned  to  a  date  later  than  B.c.  30,  It 
is  possibly  subsequent  to  this  dynasty  that  another  appears 
in  the  central  district,  the  first  of  which  was  tasciova- 
Nvs,  whose  capital  or  seat  was  Verulamium  or  St.  Albans. 
Besides  the  name  of  vervlamivm,  the  word  SEGO,  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Segontiura,  but  possibly  that  of  a  prince 
such  as  Segonax,  or  in  the  genitive  Segonactis,  is  found. 
The  coins  of  Tasciovanus  exhibit  diiferent  styles ;  sbme 
approaching  nearer  to  the  uninscribed  series,  while  others 
show  the  influence  of  the  Roman  mythology.  The  coins 
of  his  son,  and  apparently  his  successor,  Cunobelinus,  were 
struck  at  Camulodunura,  or  Colchester,  and  most  of  them 
have  the  name  of  the  city  abridged  on  the  reverse.  Some 
have  CVNO  on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  and  a  few,  a  sup- 
posed name  of  solid v[nvmJ.  These  gold  coins  weigh  about 
85  grains,  with  fourths,  ranging  from  20  to  29  grains. 
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They  have  also,  it  appears,  been  found  in  Sussex,  and 
it  would  seem  that  under  the  Koman  dominion  these 
coins  were  universally  current  in  Britain.  Tasciovanus 
had  ajiother  son  named  Epaticcus.  The  coins  of  dubno- 
VELLAONUS,  a  British  prince  who  Bed  to  Augustus  for 
protection,  have  also  been  found,  as  also  those  of  a  possible 
MBORiGvs  at  Colchester.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
coins  of  the  Iceni  who  inhabited  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
have  been  found  in  Sussex,  although  their  monarch 
Addedomaros  may  have  reigned  before  Cunobelinus,  about 
B.C.  50.  The  small  silver  coins  reading  ecen,  and  those 
having  the  initial  portions  of  the  names  of  princes,  do  not, 
however,  present  that  of  the  celebrated  Boadicea,  as  the 
gold  coins  which  read  BODVOC  are  assigned  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Western  district,  where  also  are  supposed 
to  be  the   sites   of  the  coins   inscribed  catti,  comvx, 

VOCORIO  or  ADVOCORIO,  ANTEDRIGVS,   INMARA  or  IMMABA, 

and  E18V,  amongst  which  may  lie  hid  the  Mandubratius, 
killed  by  Cunobelinus.  Neither  have  coius  of  tlie  Brigan- 
tea  or  Parisii,  who  inhabited  Yorkshire,  occurred,  1  hey 
are  probably  later  than  those  of  Tasciovanus,  and  com- 
prise two,  if  not  three  monarchs, — possibly  dvmnoveros, 

or  DVMNO-CO-VER08,  VOLISI08,  and  TKJIPSENO. 

Besides  coins  of  these  princes,  those,  apparently,  of  ob- 
scure princes,  such  as  rvfvs  or  rvfinvs,  and  crab[ii.ivh], 
have  been  found.  But  after  the  expedition  of  Claudius  to 
Britain,and  its  consequent  total  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
the  coins  of  reguli  or  British  princes  disappeared,  and  the 
Roman  system  of  money  introduced  the  tool  of  "slavery", 
an  assimilated  or  international  coinage  marking  the  utter 
extinction  of  all  national  feeling.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  on  the  coins  here  recorded  no  memorial  of  any 
of  the  great  heroic  kings  of  the  ancient  Britons  occur. 
None  can  be  assigned  to  Cassivellaunus,  Boadicea,  the 
valiant  queen,  or  Caractacus,  and  those  that  remain 
are  rather  of  the  pliant  tools  who  helped  to  impose  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  empire  on  their  British  subjects. 
Names,  however,  like  those  of  the  British  kings  Damno- 
l>ellaunu8,  and  Tincommius,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  Augustus  as  coming  to  offer  their  submission  to  that 
subtle  emperor,  have  received  the  legacy  of  honourable 
Hjention. 
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I  have  mentioned  that,  this  county  has  afforded 
numerous  coins  to  the  series,  the  British  coins  being 
scattered  over  thirty-one  places,  and  considerable  finds 
having  been  made  on  the  coast  at  Bognor  and  Selsea,  rare 
examples  liaving  been  discovered  in  this  very  town.  The 
uninscribed  are  supposed  to  have  been  minted  here  under 
the  Belgffi,  Atrebates,  and  Catty euchlani,  in  which  last 
name  the  Celtic  word  clan  may  lie  hidden,  as  the  clan  of 
the  Cattyeuchs  present  local  peculiarities,  and  some 
numismatists  have  traced  on  them  the  Sussex  horse, 
which  must  have  retained  its  characteristics,  subject 
to  no  evolution,  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ;  pro- 
bably the  wheel  is  that  of  the  esseda  6r  chariot,  which 
has  also  remained  the  same.  Miglit  I  add  that  after  the 
reflex  of  three  waves  of  conquest,  the  Roman,  the  Saxo- 
Danish  and  the  Norman,  the  Celtic  element  with  charac- 
teristics still  remains  in  ourselves  ? 


•«•  For  the  revision  of  this  paper,  the  ABBociation  is  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Vice-Prepident  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  Prea.  Soo. 
Aotiq.,  Free.  Numismatic  Society,  etc.,  etc. 
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BT    AUBBD    0.    ratIK,    PB.S.,   M.A. 

(Rtad  20  May  18S5.) 

These  ancient  memorials  of  primitive  Christianity  con- 
stantly meet  the  traveller  as  he  wanders  from  the  banks 
of  wooded  Tamar  towards  the  giant  clifis  of  Land's  End, 
which  thrust  themselves  forth  into  the  sui^  of  the  wild 
Atlantic. 

In  all  probability  the  cross,  as  a  Christian  symbol,  was 
introduced  into  Britain  with  Christianity  itself,  about 
A.D.  60.  In  432  St.  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland,  and  so 
rapid  was  the  conversion  of  that  country  that  in  less  than 
sixty  years  Ireland  had  become  known  as  "  The  Isle  of 
Saints".  It  has  been  pointed  out'  that  in  the  county  of 
Louth  there  are  two  magnificent  crosses,  one  of  which, 
18  feet  high,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  church  of  Monasterboyce,  A.D.  521;  the  other  is 
inscribed  "  Pray  for  Murdock' ,  in  the  ancient  Irish  cha- 
racter; and  as  it  is  stated  that  Cornwall  received  its  first 
missionaries  irom  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  of  these  crosses  may  have  been 
erected  in  this  district  about  the  same  period.  Some 
crosses  are  certainly  older  than  others ;  but  the  greater 
number  may  be  considered  to  date  before  the  conquest  of 
Cornwall  by  Athelstan,  a.d.  936, 

The  erection  of  crosses  seems  to  have  been  much  more 
general  in  the  west  of  Cornwall, — a  district  reclaimed 
from  heathenism  by  Irish  missionaries.  Those  who  lived 
on  the  north  coast  appear  to  have  erected  few  of  these 
symbols  of  their  faith,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  were  converted  by  Welsh  missionaries.  After  a.d. 
1066  the  land  was  appropriated  by  the  Norman  chiefs, 
and  "  it  is  probable",  says  Mr.  Blight,  "  that  the  public 
monuments  remained  undisturbed  until  later  times,  when 
frequent  changes  occurred  in  the  proprietary  of  the  soil" 

>  See  Aueient  Groiaet  of  Cornwall,  by  J.  T.  Blight,  F.S.A. 
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The  Knights  of  St.  John^  {instituted  a.d.  1099),  aa  well  as 
the  Templars,*  held  lands  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  their  cross,  wliich  occurs  in  a  few  instances  in  the 
county,  may  have  been  introduced  by  them. 

As  to  the  use  of  these  crosses,  Wynken  de  Worde,  in 
Dives  et  Pauper  (a.d.  1496),  says  :  "  For  this  reason  ben 
croysses  by  y^  way,  that  when  folk  passynge  see  y*  croysses 
they  shoulde  thynke  on  Hym  that  deyed  on  y*  croysse, 
and  worshippe  Hym  above  althyng,"  They  were  also,  no 
doubt,  erected  to  "  guide  and  guard  the  way  to  the 
church",  and  it  was  occasionally  the  beautiful  pi'actice  to 
leave  alms  on  the  crosses  for  the  poor  wayfarers.  Many 
an  Englishman,  in  the  age  of  pilgrimages,  thanked  those 
who  put  up  the  wayside-crosses  in  this  western  land,  as 
he  wandered  on  towards  the  shrine  of  St.  Michael.  That 
was  a  time  when  Cornwall  was  a  stretch  of  rocky  moor- 
land with  only  a  few  narrow  paths  across  it.  Then  it 
was  that  these  silent  wayside-crosses  guided  the  pilgrim 
in  his  westward  course  over  the  lonely  heath  and  rocky 
hill  until  at  last  he  came  to  Chapel  Rock,  where  he  halted 
awhile  before  climbing  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

The  Cornish  crosses  were  once  far  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
during  the  last  few  years  many  have  been  rescued  from 
their  servile  duty  as  gateposts  and  bridges,  and  are  now 
re-erected  on  the  wayside,  or  market-place,  or  in  the 
churchyard  or  rectory-garden.  Since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Blight's  valuable  book,  the  mutilated  cross'  in  the 
churchyard -wall  at  Launceston  has  been  kindly  restored 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  H.  E.  Lawrence,  J.P,, 
and  placed  on  his  grave  (1878).  One  side  represents  Our 
Lord  on  the  cross.  His  Mother  on  one  side,  and  St.  John 
on  the  other.  On  the  opposite  face  are  sculptured  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  figure  on  either  side.  There  is 
a  female  figure  on  the  eastern  face.  The  west  side  has  a 
figure  holding  a  staff  or  sword.     The  height  of  the  cross, 

^  The  Enights  of  St.  John  bore  a  cross  of  the  same  form  as  the 
Templare,  bnt  black  npon  white. 

2  Pope  Eugenina  granted  to  the  Templars  (a.d.  1146)  the  ayinbol  of 
martyrdom,  "  the  blood-red  cross".  Hugh  de  Payeus,  the  first  Supe- 
rior, visited  England  a.d.  1 I2S,  when  many  grants  of  land  were  made 
to  that  fraternity  in  Cornwall. 

^  Mr.  Blight  gives  a  rcpresentAlion  or  ono  side  of  this  cross  iu  lus 
book  on  AiicieiU  Crvgtes  of  Cuniteall,  p.  64. 
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without  the  modern  shaft,  is  1  foot  5  inches,  and  the 
breadth  is  1  foot  2  inches. 

Another  cross  of  considerable  interest  was  saved  from 
degradation  and  further  mutilation  by  Mr.  J.  J.  E.  Ven- 
ning, the  steward  of  Lord  WhamcHffe's  m-operty  in  Tin- 
tagel.  This  gentleman  removed  it  from  Trevillet,  where 
it  was  being  used  as  a  gatepost,  and  set  it  up  in  front  of 
the  WharnclifFe  Arms,  in  the  little  village  of  Trevena. 
This  cross  measures  3  ft.  1 1  ins.  in  length,  1  ft.  5  ins.  in 
breadth,  and  9  ins.  in  thickness.  It  is  inscribed  on  both 
sides  in  Romano-Gothic  characters,  each  inscription  being 
surmounted  by  a  cross  of  the  Greek  type,  though  vary- 
ing a  little  in  details.  On  one  side  is  the  inscription, 
^LNAT  +  FECIT  HANC  CRUCEM  PRO  ANIMA  SUA ;  the  WOrds 

HANC,  PRO,  and  6UA,  being  contracted.  After  the  word 
^LNAT  is  a  small  cross.  On  the  same  side,  between  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  are  four  small  bosses,  and  there  is  a 
boss  on  the  centre  of  the  cross.  On  the  other  side  are 
the  words  matheus,  mabcus,  lucas,  joh.  The  letters 
are  irregularly  placed,  and  in  part  read  round  the  margin. 
On  the  same  side,  between  the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  four 
small  interlaced  knots  ;  and  on  the  centre,  within  a  small 
circle,  is  the  cross.  The  edges  of  the  stone  are  much 
broken  and  damaged.  Sir  John  Maclean'  is  of  opinion 
that  this  monument  is  as  early  aa  the  ninth  century.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  on  a  similar  stone  near 
Margam  House,  in  Pembrokeshire,  is  the  inscription,  illi 

FECIT  HANC  CRUCEM  IN  NOMINE  d'i  SDMMI. 

Among  the  many  crosses  which  have  been  preserved 
by  those  interested  in  these  ancient  symbols  of  Christi- 
anity may  be  mentioned  the  one  that  now  stands  in  a 
field  on  tne  western  side  of  the  parish  church  of  Sennen. 
This  cross  was  being  used  as  a  bridge  over  a  stream  when 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Roe  secured  it,  and  set  it  up  in  its  pre- 
sent position.     This  cross  is  nearly  7  ft.  in  height. 

An  ordinary  form  of  cross  found  in  Cornwall  is  a  shaft 
surmounted  by  a  round  head,  on  which  a  Greek  cross 
stands  in  relief. 

The  cross  against  the  wall  of  the  Market  Hall  at  Pen- 
zance is  a  type  occasionally  met  with.    This  cross  is  5  ft. 

'  Sittory  of  Ti-igg  Major,  by  Sir  John  Maclean. 
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in  height,  and  2  ft.  3  ins.  in  breadth,  and  it  was  removed 
in  1829  from  the  centre  of  the  Market  Place  to  the  situ- 
ation it  now  occupies.  Near  the  base,  on  the  reverse 
side,  the  following  inscription  was  then  found ;  Hic  PRO- 

CUMBUNT  CORPORA  PIORUM. 

Another  form  consists  of  a  round  head  with  the  extre- 
mities of  the  three  arms  of  the  cross  patt^e,  extending 
beyond  the  circular  outlines  of  the  head.  Now  if  this 
variety  is  deprived  of  the  segments  of  the  ring  connect- 
ing the  arms  of  the  cross,  we  have  a  cross  like  the  one  in 
the  churchyard  of  Llanhydrock.  This  cross  is  8  ft.  4  ios. 
in  height,  and  both  sides  of  the  shaft  are  ornamented. 
The  narrow  sides  also  appear  to  have  been  carved ;  but 
the  design  is  now  nearly  obliterated.  This  is  now  the 
only  example  of  this  variety  of  cross  existing  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Many  crosses  are  8  or  9  ft.  high,  while  others  are  only 
half  that  height,  like  the  beautiful  cross  in  the  garden  of 
Glynn  Grylls,  Esq.,  which  was  removed  from  Sweal 
Mayow,  near  Helston.  This  cross  is  4  ft.  9  ins.  in  height, 
and  has  a  breadth  of  1  ft.  6  ins.  Many  of  the  crosses  are 
only  about  2  ft.  in  height,  like  the  one  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Erth,'  or  the  Latin  cross  at  Clftn'  or  Chyowne,  near 
the  Sanctuary  of  St.  Buryan. 

The  crosses  in  churchyards  were  not  always  monu- 
mental. For  example,  the  one  at  St.  Buryan,'  which  is 
raised  on  five  steps,  is  situated  near  the  south  entrance. 
This  cross  would  be  placed  here  to  suggest  a  preparation 
before  entering  the  house  of  God.  From  such  crosses 
proclamations  were  made,  and  occafiionally  the  priest 
would  address  his  congregation  from  them.  The  crosses 
in  market-places  were  used  for  reading  proclamations  of 
war  or  peace,  or  any  other  matter  of  public  interest. 

The  figure  of  Our  Lord  is  often  rudely  carved  upon 
many  of  the  crosses.     For  an  example  we  can  take  the 

'  This  is  a  Greek  Tonr-liole  cfobb  with  a  G^nre  of  OhriBt  on  one  niile, 
and  five  boseea  on  the  other.  The  height  is  2  ft.  2  ins.,  and  the  breadth 
IB  2  ft.  8  ine. 

*  This  cross  has  a  figure  of  Christ  carved  upon  it,  and  is  2  ft.  3  ins. 
in  height,  and  has  a  breadth  of  2  f).  7  ins. 

^  The  design  on  this  cross  is  similar  to  the  one  in  the  churcbjard  of 
St.  Erlh.    There  is  a  second  cross  at  the  road-side. 
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Greek  cross  in  Gwinear'  churchyard.  The  head  inclines 
to  the  right,  in  strict  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  tradition. 

As  an  example  of  the  transition  cross  we  may  take  one 
on  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  cross  is  Greek  in  form.  A 
Maltese  cross  is  at  the  head,  and  a  Latin  cross  on  the 
shaft,  while  between  the  two  is  a  figure  of  Christ.  The 
reverse  side  has  a  plain  Latin  cross.  The  height  is  6  ft., 
and  the  breadth  2  ft. 

Few  of  the  richly  ornamented  crosses  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  cross  at  Lanheme,  This  remarkable  monu- 
ment was  removed,  several  years  since,  from  the  Chapel 
Close  of  the  Barton  of  Roseworthy,  in  the  parish  of  Gwin- 
ear.    On  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  shaft  are  inscriptions. 

'  A  plnin  cross  is  on  the  reverse  side.  The  height  is  5  ft.  4  ins. 
and  tbe  breadth  is  1  ft.  7  ins. 
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ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  St.  NICHOLAS  AND 
ITS  ANCIENT  FONT, 

WITH    ILLUSTEATIOHa    FEOM  OTHEK   FONTS  OP 
SIMILAR  ANTIQUITY. 

BT  THE  VEH.  AKCHDEACOK   HANNAH,  VICAB  OF  EBiaHTOH. 
(Read  Aiigait  19,  1886.) 

It  would  scarcely  become  my  office  to  complain  indiscrimi- 
nately of  the  results  of  church  restoration.  From  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  we  must  admit  that  the  interests  of 
living  people  are  to  be  regarded  as  most  important  in 
the  eyes  of  each  successive  generation  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  architectural  history  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  manner  in  which  one  age  after  another  has 
erected  its  own  structures,  with  a  careless  indifference  to 
previous  labours,  so  as  far  too  frequently  to  blot  out  all 
the  traces  of  the  past.  To  take  an  illustration  on  the  . 
largest  scale.  The  Norman  cathedral-builders  have  left 
us  scarcely  a  relic  of  the  work  of  the  prse-Norman  pre- 
lates. The  masters  of  the  Early  English  revival,  again, 
have  adorned  the  Norman  work  with  a  graceful  finish, 
beneath  which  we  cannot  always  discern  the  sterner  out- 
lines which  the  conquerors  left.  The  restorers  of  the 
Perpendicular  age,  in  turn,  have  encased  the  more  ancient 
work  by  their  strong  bars  of  rectilinear  precision,  as  if 
they  woidd  imprison  the  older  fabric  in  strait-waistcoats 
of  stone.  And  when  the  living  instinct  of  architecture 
had  died  out  for  a  season,  a  meaner  race  wrought  out  a 
deeper  and  more  irreparable  mischief,  of  which  a  single 
example  may  be  mentioned  at  Salisbury. 

If  we  narrow  our  view  to  parish  churches,  like  that  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  which  we  inspected  last  Mon- 
day, the  difficulty  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  ori- 
ginal structures  were  smaller  and  more  obscure.  The 
change  of  site,  which  often  took  place  even  in  the  case  of 
catliedrals,  as  in  the  great  Norman  movement  from  vill- 
ages to  cities,  of  which  we  had  an  example  in  the  trans- 
fer from  Selsey  to  Chichester,  or  as  in  the  later  migration 
from  Old  to  New  Sarum,  seems  to  have  occurred  still 
more  frequently  in  regard  to  parish  churches,  which  in 
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some  cases  followed  the  natural  lead  of  population,  and 
in  others  were  transplanted  for  some  special  reason. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  parishioners  of  the 
original  Brighthelmston  would  have  erected  their  church 
BO  far  beyond  the  north-western  limits  of  their  village,  or 
have  sacrificed  their  daily  convenience  to  the  remoter 
object  of  providing  a  landmark  for  the  use  of  those  at 
sea.  But  whether  the  site  has  been  changed  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  fabric  can- 
not carry  us  back  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  at  the  farthest ;  and  the  whole  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  within  the  memory  of  man. 

But  fonts  and  screens  are  very  different  matters.  The 
screen  of  St.  Nicholas  probably  dates  much  later  than  1350. 
The  font  carries  us  back  to  a  remoter  antiquity,  and  is 
obviously  far  more  ancient  than  any  of  its  present  sur- 
rounding. We  may  safely  say  that  the  whole  history  of 
modern  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time, 
is  crowded  into  the  centuries  that  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  rude  carving  of  that  ibnt  and  the  delicate  skill 
which  has  recently  aaomed  that  chancel.  But  a  font 
belongs  to  the  class  of  movable  material,  and  our  fore- 
fathers would  be  very  likely  to  preserve  with  special  care 
and  reverence  the  laver  of  regeneration  iri  which  their 
children  had  been  baptised.  "  It  is  very  usual",  we  are 
told,  "  to  find  a  rich  Norman  font  in  a  church  of  which 
no  part  is  nearly  so  old."^  Just  as  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  old  sculpture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  at  Chi- 
chester may  have  been  rescued  from  the  cathedral  of 
Selsey,  which  was  long  since  buried  by  the  sea,  so  the  old 
font  of  Brighton  may  possibly  have  been  brought  from 
some  earUer  building  on  the  shore,  which  long  ago  yielded 
to  the  encroachment  of  the  waves. 

The  fabric  itself  is  one  of  something  like  three  hundred 
and  eighty  churches  which  are  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas 
in  England  alone, — "the  Good  St.  Nicholas",  the  patron 
of  all  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  as  well  as  the 
lover  of  little  children  and  the  friend  of  the  poor.  Mrs. 
Jameson  remarks  that,  "  so  widely  diffused,  and  of  such 
long  standing,  is  his  fame,  that  a  collection  of  his  effigies 
and  the  subjects  from  his  legend  would  comprise  a  his- 
'  Simpsoa,  AncUiU  Baiiliamal  Funla  (18-8),  Pi-cfuuo,  p.  xiii. 
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tory  of  art,  of  morals,  of  manners,  of  costume,  for  the  last 
thousand  years."'  Though  not  a  line  professes  to  call 
him  author,  his  name  stands  next  to  those  of  the  great 
Eastern  Doctors  in  the  Greek  office  of  the  "  Prothesis", 
where  the  formula  runs,  "  In  honour  and  memory  of  our 
holy  Fathers  and  cecumenical  great  Doctors  and  Hier- 
arcns,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Theologian,  and  John 
Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Cyril,  Nicholas  of  Myra, 
and  all  holy  hierarchs."  We  trace  his  symbols  in  great 
pictures  like  the  Blenheim  "  Madonna"  (now  the  property 
of  the  nation),  where  the  calm  figure  on  our  right,  which 
stands  in  serene  beauty  as  he  meditates  on  tne  Gospel, 
can  be  identified  as  that  of  Nicholas  of  Myra  by  the  me- 
morials of  his  charity,  the  three  balls  or  purses  at  his 
feet.  We  see  his  image  graven  in  rude  quaintness  on 
the  ancient  seal  of  the  barons  of  our  Lord  the  King  at 
Pevensey, — a  small,  mitred  figure  standing  in  the  atti- 
tude of  blessing  on  the  deck  of  one  of  two  ancient  gal- 
leys with  their  sails  rent  into  very  conventional  shreds 
by  a  storm.*  And  to  turn  to  the  topic  more  immediately 
before  us,  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  gives  the  key  to  that 
which  was  once  the  most  obscure  of  the  subjects  sculp- 
tured on  our  block  of  ancient  stone,  and  yields  a  still 
completer  explanation  of  the  scenes  which  are  graven  on 
the  beautiful  black  marble  font  at  Winchester. 

These  old  fonts  have  suffered- almost  as  much  from  the 
guesses  of  antiquaries  as  from  the  meddling  of  church- 
wardens, like  those  who  once  scored  their  now  obliterated 
names  and  date  upon  the  base  of  the  font  at  Brighton. 
I  will  not  recapitulate  the  long  series  of  blunders,  under 
which  antiquaries  of  name  and  reputation  have  veiled 
their  failure  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  Brighton 
sculptures;  but  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  offer,  if  I  can, 
a  more  satisfactory  interpretation.  We  need  not  now 
dwell  on  the  mouldings  which  run  above  and  below 
what  we  may  call  the  pictorial  compartments,  though 
they  suggest  instructive  comparison  with  other  work. 
The  sculptured  scenes  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned  are  in  part  at  least  obscure,  in  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  clearness  of  the  famed  black  marble  fonts  of 

'  Sucre)?  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  464,  ed.  1879. 

-  .S'iwsftc  Archeul<"jical  Collections,  i,  21,  aad  Plato  No.  4. 
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Hampshire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eastern  com- 
partment depicts  the  Last  Supper,  and  that  the  nautical 
Bcene  upon  the  west  describes  a  portion  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  tradition,  as  it  is  recprded  ia  the  Golden 
Legend.  The  three  figfures  on  the  south  undoubtedly 
represent  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  two  figures  on  the 
north,  which  remain  the  most  obscure,  have  been  thought 
to  denote  the  ordinance  of  marriage  ;  or  possibly,  though 
less  probably,  the  ceremonial  of  betrothment.  But  I 
must  describe  these  scenes  in  fuller  detail. 

1.  The  Last  Supper  is  represented  by  a  rude  sculpture 
of  our  Lord,  crowned  with  the  nimbus,  and  raising  the 
right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  blessing.  The  sculptor 
could  find  room  for  only  six  of  the  Apostles,  three  of 
whom  appear  on  either  side  of  Christ,     Each  of  the  six 

i  has  one  hand  uplifted ;  and  the  table  bears  the  usual 

array  of  loaves  and  vessels.     It  is  not  very  common  to 
'  find  this  subject  depicted  on  fonts,  but  I  observe  one 

I  amongst  M.  de  Cauraont'a  examples,  taken  from  the  font 

1  at  Strasbourg,  where  our  Lord  is  seated  in  the  midst  of 

J  eleven    of    the    Apostles,    and   Judas   is   placed   alone, 

i  according  to  an  ancient  conventionality,  on  the  opposite 

i  side  of  the  table.'     I  have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of 

I  showing  you  a'  rubbing  of  the  subject  from  the  font  at 

1  Grimston,  in  Yorkshire.     For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 

kindness  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  of  Cambridge. 

2.  The  other  lai^r  scene,  on  the  west,  without  doubt 
represents  two  stages  in  a  part  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
legend.  The  tale  runs  briefly  thus  :  St.  Nicholas  having 
checked  the  worship  of  Diana,  and  cut  down  her  sacred 
tree,  Satan,  in  revenge,  prepared  an  oil  that  would  burn 
on  water,  and  destroy  even  stone  walls  with  fire. 
Assuming  the  garb  of  a  religious  woman,  he  offers  a  flask 
of  this  oil  to  some  sailors  who  were  voyaging  to  Myra, 
with  a  request  that,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Bishop, 
they  would  anoint  the  walls  of  his  church  with  the  oil. 
This  scene  is  represented  at  the  right  of  the  vessel ;  a 
female  handing  the  vase  of  oil  over  the  stem  to  the 
Bwlor  who  is  holding  the  rudder.  At  the  prow  of  the 
vessel  we  see  St.  Nicholas,  with  mitre  and  pastoral  staff. 
He  is  apparently  questioning  the  sailor  on  the  gift  he  has 

'  Coitra  d'Antiq.  Hon.,  Atlas,  Part  VI,  plate  Uxxvii,  1841, 
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received.  We  must  suppose  him  to  be  unfolding  the 
machinatioMB  of  the  "evil  and  foul  Diana",  and  bidding 
them  cast  the  fatal  present  into  the  sea.  This  command, 
says  the  story,  was  at  once  obeyed,  and,  contrary  to 
nature,  the  oil  blazed  on  the  surface  of  the  water.^ 

3.  The  compartment  on  the  south  side  of  the  font 
depicts  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  details  of  which  scene 
can  he  completely  made  out  from  many  ancient  analogies, 
though  the  figure  of  Christ  does  not  possess  the  nimbus, 
and  tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  descending  dove,  or  the  hand 
reached  out  from  Heaven,  which  are  often  used  to  bring 
out  the  witness  borne  at  the  Baptism  to  the  presence  of 
every  person  in  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity.  I  suppose  the 
oldest  existing  treatment  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the 
marvellous  mosaics  of  the  two  baptisteries  at  Ravenna, 
dating  respectively  from  about  430  and  55'S  after  Christ. 
The  older  is  that  of  the  orthodox  baptistery  in  the  cathe- 
dral :  three  figures,  Clirist  in  the  centre.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Baptist ;  on  the  other,  by  a  curious  survival  of 
the  old  pagan  feeling,  a  figure  to  represent  the  river 
Jordan,  who  is  offering  the  napkin,  a  task  which  was 
afterward  assigned  to  an  angel.  The  Arian  mosaic 
follows  the  same  general  arrangement.  In  Didron's 
Iconograpkie  Ckretienne  (p.  210)  we  find  an  engraving 
from  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  Christ  stands, 
as  always,  in  the  centre,  the  whole  figure  visible  through 
a  rising  globe  of  flowing  water ;  the  dove  and  hand 
above  ;  below,  two  children  holding  vessels  to  represent 
the  fountains  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Baptist  on  Christ's 
right  hand,  pouring  water  on  His  head  ;  and  on  His  left 
hand  two  figures,  of  whom  one  holds  the  apparel.  These 
general  outlines  are  repeated  in  many  examples,  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  enumerate.  In  the  font  at  St. 
Nicholas  we  have  three  figures  standing  underneath  three 
arches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  central  figure 
represents  our  Lord,  standing  in  the  conventional  mound 
of  water.  The  figure  on  His  left  I  take  to  be  the 
Baptist,  whose  right  hand,  stretched  towards  Christ,  is 
concealed  behind  a  pillar.  The  left  hand  of  the  Baptist 
holds  an  article,  which  may  possibly  be  either  a  gourd  or 

•  See  the  narmtive  in  the  Ltijenda  Anrra  of  Jftcobna  de  Voragmo 
(ed.  Nuremb.,  1481),  fo.  v,  v";  or  in  the  English  of  Wynkyn  deWorde, 
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a  shell,  and  across  his  left  arm  hangs  a  napkin.  The 
winged  figure  on  the.  right  of  our  Lord  no  doubt  repre- 
sents the  angel  who  is  holding  the  baptismal  apparel. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  sculptures,  all  these  figures  are  rude 
in  the  extreme  ;  but  I  think  we  need  entertain  no  doubt 
about  accepting  the  general  outline  of  the  above  inter- 
pretation. 

4.  The  fourth  compartment,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
font,  though  it  contains  two  figures  only,  is  the  most 
obscure  of  the  series.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  I  fear 
it  cannot  be  proved,  that  it  may  possibly  represent  the 
ordinance  of  marriage.  The  details  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  not  convincing,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
With  this  partial  exception,  I  hope  we  may  regard  the 
mystery  of  the  Brighton  font  as  solved.  I  propose  now 
to  Bay  a  few  words  on  the  remarkable  black  marble  fonts 
of  similar  antiquity,  which  seem  to  have  been  brought 
over  soon  after  the  Conquest  from  the  north-east  of 
France  or  from  Flanders. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  font  in  the  cathedral  of  more 
distant  Lincoln.  For  the  following  account,  the  structural 
part  of  which  applies  more  or  lees  to  all  the  others,  I  am 
indebted  to  Prsecentor  Venables.  "  This  font  consists  of 
a  square  basin,  supported  on  a  sturdy  central  cylinder, 
with  smaller  shafts  set  round,  one  at  each  angle.  The 
whole  is  supported  on  a  square  base.  Each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  square  basin  is  carved  in  low  relief  with  non- 
descript animals,  couchant,  with  arborescent  tails.  They 
are  maned,  and  are  perhaps  intended  to  represent  lions. 
They  remind  one  distantly  of  the  animals  of  the  Nineveh 
marbles.  There  are  three  of  these  couchant  monsters 
on  the  north  and  south  faces,  and  four  on  the  east  and 
west  faces.  The  angles  of  the  flat  upper  surface,  between 
tlie  circle  and  the  square,  are  sculptured  with  a  rude 
imitation  of  the  Grecian  honeysuckle.  The  capitals  of 
the  sustaining  shafts  die  into  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  ; 
the  bases  are  formed  of  wide-spreading  leaf- like  processes. 
The  whole  is  made  of  black  basalt." 

In  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hampshire  there  are 
four  of  these  fonts  which  claim  our  attention. 

2.  One  of  these,  at  St,  Mary  Bourne,  near  Andover, 
is  known  to  me  only  by  a  drawing  with  which  I  have  been 
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favoured  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  I.  Lockhart. 
Structurally,  it  resembles  the  other  fonts  of  black  basalt 
or  marble.  It  appears  to  be  richly  covered  with  symbols 
and  tracery,  but  without  any  records  of  history  or  legend. 
Two  sides  are  beautifully  arcaded.  The  third  aud  fourth 
show  graceful  combinations  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Above 
one  of  the  arcades,  and  in  two  angles  of  the  top,  we 
find  the  baptismal  symbol  of  the  drinking  doves,  as  on 
the  font  at  Winchester. 

The  other  three  Hampshire  fonts,  all  of  which  I  have 
recently  inspected,  are  at  St.  Michael's,  Southampton,  at 
East  Meon,  and  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

3.  Of  these,  the  Southampton  font,  Hke  that  at  Lin- 
coln, presents  us  mainly  with  mythical  creatures — griflans, 
or  dragons  in  their  prime,  except  that  one  of  the  circular 
compartments,  into  three  of  which  each  side  is  divided, 
contains  the  figure  of  a  mighty  angel ;  doubtless  St. 
Michael,  in  whose  name  the  church  is  dedicated. 

4.  The  font  at  East  Meon  is  wonderfully  curious.  Two 
of  the  four  sides  are  occupied  by  symbols ;  the  other  two 
contain  a  series  of  figures  depicting  the  creation  of  man, 
his  temptation,  and  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  On  the 
north  side  we  have  first  the  creation  of  Adam,  then  that 
of  Eve  out  of  his  side ;  next,  the  temptation,  with  the 
apple  and  the  serpent.  On  the  east  side  we  begin  with 
a  stately  building, which  must  here  he  presumed  to  repre- 
sent the  gates  of  Paradise.  In  front  of  this  is  the  angel 
with  the  sword ;  then  Adam  and  Eve,  with  fig-leaves, 
departing  from  the  portal ;  next,  the  commencement  of 
industries, — an  angel  reaching  out  a  spade  to  Adam,  and 
Eve  holding  the  distaff.  The  whole  work  is  so  similar  in 
style  to  that  at  Winchester  that  many  have  supposed  them 
both  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  unknown  artist, 
and  presented  to  both  churches  by  the  same  great  builder, 
Bishop  Walkelin,  though  other  authorities  bring  the  date 
down  later  by  a  century,  to  about  a.d.  1180. 

5.  At  Winchester,  as  at  East  Meon,  two  of  the  four 
faces  of  the  font  are  filled  with  symbolical  figures,  such 
as  the  two  doves  drinking  from  one  phial,  and  the  like. 
The  other  two  sides  are  devoted  to  the  legend  of  St. 
Nicholas ;  which  Milner,  after  recanting  his  earlier  ac- 
quiescence in  a  dream  about  Birinus  and  a  Saxon  king, 
has  worked  out  with  a  minute  care  on  which  no  later 
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observer,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  able  to  improve.' 
We  begin  with  a  conventional  building,  which,  no  doubt, 
now  represents  the  Cathedral  of  Myra,  where  the  rescued 
sailors  recognised  their  saintly  benefactor,  and  against 
the  walls  of  which,  as  you  have  just  heard,  the  Evil  One 
in  vain  devised  that  fatal  and  destructive  oil.  Before  its 
portal  stands  St.  Nicholas  with  mitre  and  pastoral  staff. 
Five  6gures  are  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  him,  of  whom 
the  nearest  is  kneeling,  and  apparently  receiving  a  purse 
at  his  hands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  represents 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  St.  Nicholas  legends, — the 
provision  which  he  made,  by  the  gift  of  three  purses  of 
gold,  for  the  marriage  of  three  poor  maidens  in  sore  dis- 
tress. The  episcopal  dress  shows  a  variation  in  the 
legend,  for  it  is  more  generally  represented  that  the  good 
dwd  was  performed  by  the  saint  in  his  youth.  If  that 
one  of  the  five  figures  who  kneels  before  the  Bishop 
represents  the  father,  then  the  other  four  would  repre- 
sent two  of  the  three  bridal  pairs  (all  that  there  is  room 
for)  to  whom  his  bounty  haa  secured  this  prospect  of 
happiness.  These  figures  fill  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
font.  On  the  west  side  we  have  the  record  of  four  other 
legends.  First,  there  is  a  ship  with  three  figures  on 
hoard,~a  sailor  with  the  rudder,  a  passenger  in  despond- 
ency, and  the  saint  in  prayer.  This  scene  clearly  refers 
to  the  miracle  by  which  he  was  believed  to  have  rescued 
sailors  in  a  storm.  Next,  he  is  healing  sick  persons,  two 
of  whom  still  lie  before  him,  while  a  third  is  rising.  The 
next  scene  again  represents  a  very  famous  legend.  St. 
Nicholas  is  rescuing  three  innocent  young  men  from  the 
axe  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  sculptor  seems  to  catch 
the  thought,  that  the  heads  that  were  meant  to  fall 
beneath  the  axe  were  raised  beneath  the  pastoral  staff. 
The  last  scene  is  thought  to  represent  the  posthumous 
legend  of  the  youth  with  the  cup  which  the  rather  sacri- 
legiously withneld  after  devoting  it.  In  one  place  the 
youth  lies  dead  beneath  the  sea,  in  another  he  is  restored 
to  life  on  the  repentance  of  his  father. 

To  sum  up  bnefly  then  :  at  Winchester  the  sculptured 
figures  all  relate  to  the  legendary  history  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  sister  font  at  East  Meon  departs  from  it  entirely, 
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and  depicts  the  history  of  that  death  of  sin,  from  which 
we  are  restored  through  baptism  to  the  new  life  of 
righteousness.  The  sculptures  at  Lincoln,  Southampton, 
and  St.  Mary  Bourne,  are  almost  entirely  symbolical.  In 
our  font  at  Brighton  the  sacramental  and  legendary  are 
blended.  Two  compartments  set  before  us  baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  In  a  third,  it  has  been  endea- 
voured, but  not  very  successfully,  to  trace  a  representa- 
tion of  marriage.  The  fourth  alone  relates  to  St.  Nicholas, 
but  it  sets  forth  a  portion  of  his  legend  with  unmistak- 
able clearness. 

I  have  thought  that  it  might  interest  you  to  compare 
together  these  remarkable  works  of  rude  and  ancient 
sculpture,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  respects 
the  comparison  is  rather  that  of  contrast  than  of  like- 
ness. The  Hampshire  fonts  are  square,  and  our  font  is 
round.  The  former  all  rest  on  a  central  cylinder,  with 
pillars  at  the  four  angles.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
though  the  base  has  been  evidently  altered  more  than 
once,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  always  carried  straight 
down  into  the  ground.  The  former  are  all  made  out  of 
a  beautiful  black  marble,  while  the  latter  has  been 
wrought  out  of  a  block  of  Caen  stone.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  work- 
manship between  the  "  rich  shallow  sculpture"  of  the 
Hampshire  fonts,  and  the  deep  relief  employed  by  the 
sculptor  of  the  font  in  Brighton,  But  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  hardness  and  sharper 
outlines  of  the  costlier  material.  The  mouldings  of  the 
Brighton  font  appear  also  to  belong  to  a  different  class  of 
art.  But  they  all  alike  carry  us  back  to  an  age  which 
cannot  be  far  removed  from  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
They  are  all  witnesses  to  beliefs  which  had  many  elements 
in  common.  And  I  hope  I  may  conclude  by  saying  that 
they  all  deserve,  and  will  reward,  our  most  careful  atten- 
tion, both  as  bearing  testimony  to  influential  forms  of 
ancient  faith,  and  as  illustrating  one  distinct  and  remark- 
able stage  of  the  early  development  of  art  in  England.^ 

'  For  the  nee  of  the  coppcr-platea  from  which  two  sides  of  the 
Brighton  font  are  engraved,  the  Association  ia  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  North  Street,  Brighton.  The  engravings  of  the 
figures  on  the  other  sides  of  the  font  are  drawn  by  oar  able  Associate, 
Mr.  C.  Lynam  of  S  toko- upon -Trent,  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Edward 
Fox,  Market  Street,  Brighton. 
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PARISH  CHURCHES. 

BI  E.  P.  LOFTDS  BKOCR,  KSQ.,  F.S.A.,  HOK,  8EC. 

{Read  1»  Aug.  1885.) 

I  HAVE  had  not  unfrequently  to  point  out  to  the  membera 
of  this  Association  that  the  churches  of  almost  every  dis- 
trict of  our  country  have  certain  peculiarities  of  design 
and  structure  different  from  those  of  other  localities. 
This  is  so  in  an  unusual  degree  in  Sussex,  where  the 
buildings  have  so  many  features  differing  from  other 
churches,  that  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  much  interest  to 
endeavour  to  indicate  these  pecuharities,  and  to  trace 
their  causes. 

In  Sussex,  as  in  all  other  localities,  the  old  builders 
were  guided  by  certain  principles,  to  which  they  adhered 
with  great  fidelity.  These  were  to  work  out  the  local 
requirements  with  the  materials  which  they  found  ready 
to  their  hands,  or  within  easy  reach,  and  to  adapt  these 
designs  to  harmonise  with  the  local  surroundings.  Thus 
true  economy  was  studied,  and  buildings  were  erected 
which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  landscape,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  be  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  true  that  in  an  old  church 
we  trace  in  stone  the  history  of  each  parish  and  of  the 
long  gone  past,  if  we  have  eyes  to  read  the  history;  that 
we  can  note  many  interesting  points  of  art,  of  heraldry, 
of  the  progress  of  our  feith,  of  the  rise  and  passage  of 
local  families,  costume,  and  the  Hke.  Our  gratification 
with  r^ard  to  these  and  many  other  matters  has  often 
been  told  by  the  poet  and  the  author;  but  it  is  the  artist 
alone  who  can  trace  the  charm,  greater  than  all  these,  of 
how  fitted  each  old  church  is  to  its  own  peculiar  position, 
and  how  it  seems  to  be  a  picture,  it  may  be,  grouping 
admirably  with  its  backing  of  hills,  or  its  grove  of  ancient 
trees,  or  the  hamlet  around  it. 

The  churches  of  Sussex  are  numerous,  and  they  are  of 
all  ages  and  dat^s.  They  are  mostly  of  small  size,  and  a 
very  large  number  may  be  found  of  a  single  style.     As 
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they  were  built  so  tliey  have  in  many  cases  remained  to 
our  own  day,  with  only  such  small  alterations  as  the  addi- 
tion of  new  windows,  doors,  or  the  like ;  works  which  are 
at  once  easily  recognisable,  and  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  ease  with  which  we  may  trace  the  original 
design. 

The  local  peculiarities  may  be  broadly  stated  as  follow ; 
small  churches,  simple  designs,  the  existence  of  shingled 
spires  of  timber  framing  (sometimes  of  large  size,  but 
most  frequently  of  very  small  dimensions),  the  absence  of 
elaborate  ornament,  the  use  of  low  towers  {in  many  cases 
covered  with  pyramidal  roofs  of  so  little  height  that 
they  cannot  be  called  spires),'  the  absence  of  buttresses, 
the  use  of  flint  for  the  walls,  and  tlie  peculiar,  laminated 
stone  from  Horsham  for  the  roof-coverings.  The  great 
weight  of  this  material  required  the  use  of  timbers 
of  large  size  ;  but  this  was  of  little  consequence  when  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  county  was  covered  with  forest 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  presence  of  so 
much  timber,  so  easily  obtainable,  is  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  the  timber-framed  spires  already  referred  to. 
ITiese  are  admirable  specimens  of  ancient  carpentry,  and 
are  deserving  of  careful  attention.  Fine  examples  of  very 
early  date  exist  at  Horsham,  Billingshurst,  Wisborough 
Green,  Lindfield,  Lingfield,  Rotherfield,  and  other  places. 
Instead  of  these  being  covered  with  boarding  and  lead,  so 
usual  in  other  timbered  spires  elsewhere  in  England, 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  oak -shingle. 
Warped  and  twisted  some  of  these  may  be,  like  that  at 
the  parish  church  of  Horsham,  yet  they  stand  firm  and 
strong  although  the  storms  of  hilly  five  hundred  years 
have  beaten  upon  them. 

Oak  is  used  very  liberally  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sussex  churches,  and  in  some  few  cases,  as  at  Newhaven, 
the  arcadings  between  nave  and  aisles — upright  timbers 

'  With  BO  many  examples  it  is  difficult  to  particnIariRe.  Thechnrches 
of  Clapton,  Botnlph'e,  Allbonme,  Piccombe,  and  West  Dean,  roay  bo 
meDtioned.  The  email,  pyramid-like  roof  has  the  pecnliurit.y  of  its 
slopes  being  continned  to  the  north  and  sonth  sides  of  the  tower.  The 
demolished  choroheB  at  Hnrstpier point,  Iping,  Uckficid,  and  Little- 
hampton,  were  alBO  ^ood  typicfu  specimens.  A  circular  ohnrcli  appears 
to  hnve  existed  at  St.  Sepnlchre's,  Chichester ;  now,  like  the  others, 
rebuilt. 
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and  arches — are  wholly  formed  of  this  material.     During 
the  repairs  to  this  church,  many  years  ago,  it  was  not 
found  necessary  to  do  anything  to  these  portions,  which 
were  sound,  although  some  of  the  walls  had  to  he  rehuilt. 
The  local  sandstone  is  a  material  of  great  value  as  a 
building  stone,   presenting  a   capital   appearance,  very 
durable,  readily  worked,  and  easily  ohtained.     It  is  un6t 
for  moulded  work,  and  is  seldom  used  for  such.     Its  pro- 
perties have  regulated,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  de- 
signs of  the  buildings  where  it  is  used  ;  the  masons  hav- 
ing been  content  with  plain  chamfers  or  the  like,  which 
could  be  readily  produced,  no  attempt  having  been  made 
to  carry  out  designs  too  elaborate  for  the  material,  as  is 
the  mistake    of  many    modern  works  which  could   be 
readily  named. 

Flint  is  easily  procurable,  and  the  county  possesses 
many  interesting  examples  of  its  use  ;  used  roughly,  and 
most  probably  plastered  over  in  the  earliest  examples ; 
knapped  and  used  for  surface-walling  in  later  ones,  or 
comoined  in  squares  or  simple  patterns  with  stone. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  county  to  remind  us  of 
the  highly  elaborate  flintwork  patterns  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  The  tower  of  Seaford  Church  affords  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sussex  builders  used 
their  flintwork  ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 
with  such  good  material,  no  more  was  attempted.' 

The  Sussex  chalk,  if  carefully  selected,  is  not  a  bad 
building  material,  and  its  use  as  such  is  shown  by  many 
existing  specimens.  Chalk  as  a  backing,  and  for  internal 
walls,  although  not  a  good  material,  was  of  common  use, 
^1-icularIy  (strange  as  it  may  appear)  in  Norman  times. 
"6  see  its  use  in  almost  "all  the  recently  excavated  walls 
of  Lewes  Priory,  where  the  frosts  of  two  or  three  winters 
have  shivered  the  material  badly. 

Side  by  side  with  its  use  at  Lewes  we  find  large  quan- 
tities of  Caen  stone  of  the  finest  quality.  Caen  stone 
raiist  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities,  for  there 
^  Qo  building  of  importance  in  the  county  where  it 
^  Hot  used,  particularly  in  those  of  Norman  date.     It 

.     ^here  ie  ft  oonaecmtion-croBB,  neatly  worked  in  flint,  tinder  the  cast 
"'"^ow  of  West  Ham  Chnreh. 
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may  be  well  here  to  point  out  that  this  stone  waa  known 
and  used  in  the  county  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  Saxon  sundial  of  Bishopstone  Church  is 
formed  of  it,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  our  Journal. 
The  Saxon  door  of  what  must  have  been  the  remarkable 
church  of  St.  John-sub-Castro,  Lewes,  is  also  worked  in 
Caen  stone.  We  saw,  during  the  Dover  Congress,  at 
Richborough  that  Caen  stone  had  been  used  there  by 
the  Romans  ;  and  at  Dover  either  by  the  Romans  or  the 
Saxons,  in  the  Castle  Church.  The  use  of  the  material 
here  in  Sussex  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  countries  was  suffici- 
ently extensive  in  Saxon  times,  as  well  as  later,  to  include 
the  transit  of  freestone  as  an  article  of  commerce.  QuaiT 
Abbey  stone  is  also  found,  and  also  the  yellow  stone 
found  at  Pulborough.  It  was  extensively  used  at  Arundel. 
The  Saxon  churches  remaining  in  Sussex  are  numerous 
and  remarkable  ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  respect  the  county 
stands  unrivalled,  for  the  churches  of  this  early  date  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  exceed  these  in  ornamental 
detail,  are  yet  different  in  character.  How  necessary  the 
Sussex  examples  are  for  unfolding  to  us  what  the  Saxon 
style  was  a  few  words  will  show.  The  church  at  Worth  is 
the  most  complete  Saxon  church  in  the  kingdom.  We 
can  trace  the  workmanship  of  this  early  period  in  all  its 
walls.  It  is  a  cruciform  cnurch  ;  but  the  transepts  are 
worked  out  of  the  nave,  of  lesser  height,  rather  than 
being  of  the  same  form  and  height  as  either  nave  or 
chancel,  showing  that  whUe  the  designer  had  the  idea  of 
a  cross-church  before  him,  he  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
the  way  of  carrying  it  out.  There  is  every  appearance 
of  this  church  having  been  in  existence  long  enough  for 
it  to  require  being  added  to  and  altered  in  Saxon  times  ; 
sufficient  to  disprove  what  some  would  have  us  believe, 
that  every  Saxon  church,  if  really  Saxon  at  all,  must  of 
necessity  be  of  late  date.  The  fine  tower  of  Sompting 
is  unique  in  England,  and  it  is  invaluable  in  relation  to 
Saxon  art.  We  have  no  other  example  in  England  of  a 
Saxon  tower  with  its  original  termination.^    The  form  of 

*  Mr.  Bloxam  records  that  the  spire-roof  bae  been  lessened  in  height. 
There  is  no  apparent  sign  of  this ;  and  tlie  stone  gabtea  which  support 
it  are  Saxon  to  their  Ratnmitn,  showing  that  ut  any  rate  the  design 
has  not  been  very  materiiilly  altered,  if  altered  at  all. 
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this  termination  is  similar  to  wliat  is  so  frequently  seen 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  early  German 
cathedrals.  It  has,  however,  never  yet  been  pointed  out 
that  this  example  In  England  is  most  probably  older 
than  any  in  Germany  the  date  of  which  is  known. 

We  may  consider  that  this  at  Sompting  and  those  in 
Germany  were  inspired  by  some  earlier  type  which  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  great  size,  comparatively,  of  tins 
tower,  and  the  form  of  the  roof,  which  is  almost  a  spire, 
indicate  that  the  Saxon  style  had  made  considerable  de- 
velopment before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  and -that 
the  high-looking  steeples  Bgured  to  us  in  early  MSS.  are 
likely  to  have  had  their  foundation  in  fact.' 

Tne  little  church  at  Chidhurst  has  been  called  Saxon, 
and  it  may  be  so ;  but  I  am  more  than  doubtful.  It  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  building;  for  it  stands  on  a  low 
hill  artificially  scarped,  very  similar  to  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
castle.  It  has  no  spire  or  bell,  and  the  so-called  Saxon 
chancel-arch  has,  it  is  true,  the  lofty  proportion  of  the 
Bolney  doorway." 

The  position  of  many  of  these  Saxon  churches  is  on 
bold,  rising  ground,  with  a  good  view  from  certain  posi 
tions,  showing  that  the  builders  were  desirous  of  tliei 
work  being  seen  rather  than  for  it  to  be  hidden  in  some 
sheltered  dell  for  fear  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Bosham  Cliurch  gives  us  an  example  of  developed  work 
in  its  close-jointed  masonry,  which,  in  contrast  with  that 
at  Worth,  shows  that  better  workmanship  had  been 
attained.  There  are  pilaster-strips  visible  on  both  sides 
of  the  nave  of  Woolbeeding  Church.     There  is  a  good 

*  Bat  few  oxamples  of  Saxon  scQlptnrod  or  interlaced  patterns  have 
yet  been  foand  ;  bat  probably  only  because  ubsorvation  has  not  been 
directed  to  them.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  hHig  reported  the  Goe  example  at 
Bexhil) ;  and  at  Sompting  are  eome  others.  iDclading  some  carved 
figures  in  the  south  transept.  The  two  fine  ecalptiired  paoels  ia 
ChiuheStor  Cathedral,  said  to  bare  been  brought  from  Selsej,  are 
twelfth  centory  work,  and  not  Saxon,  as  has  been  stated.  Tbe  coped 
tomb  at  Lyminster  is  not  unlike  in  form  to  that  at  Beshill,  and  it  is 
probably  of  the  same  early  date. 

'  It  has  plain,  sqanre  jambs,  and  a  similar  arch  springinff  from  oham- 
fercd  imposts.  There  are  somewhat  similar  arches  at  Patcham  and 
Piecombe  ;  but  the  imposts  appear  only  to  the  sofBts,  and  do  not  retarn. 
At  Piecombe  there  are  open  arches  on  each  side  of  the  chancel-arch. 
At  Chidhurst  there  are  hagioscopes  only.  Since  the  above  was  writ- 
ten a  bell-turret  of  stouc  has  been  added  to  Chidhurst  Church. 
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south  porch,  almost  like  a  small  transept,  at  Bishopstone; 
and  portions  of  walling,  also  of  Saxon  date,  at  Ovingdean, 
West  Hampnett,  probably  at  Ludgarahall,  and  some 
others.  I  venture  to  think  that,  as  in  Kent,  much  Saxon 
work  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  in  Sussex.' 

There  is  a  north  doorway  (now  blocked  up)  at  Old 
Shoreham,  a  building  which  has  often  been  measured  and 
drawn,  the  church  being  well  known  ;  but  it  seems  never 
yet  to  have  been  pointed  out  that  this  also  is  of  Saxon 
date.  The  Norman  church  has  been  built  on  to  it,  and  its 
wall  is  not  parallel  with  those  of  later  date.*  The  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
churches  are  of  much  interest,  and  this  building  is  a  good 
typical  example.  In  its  first  appearance  it  would  justify 
my  opening  observation,  that  it  was  an  early  design  all 
but  untouched  from  Norman  times  until  the  advent  of 
the  modern  restorer, — whose  work,  by  the  way,  here  will 
soon  require  attention.  Closer  observation  shows  that  it 
is  engrafted  on  to  a  portion  of  an  earlier  building. 

The  changes  of  arrangement  so  often  to  be  noted  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  interesting  church  of  Southwick, 
where  there  is  a  fine  late  Norman  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Norman  nave.  The  tower-arch  into  the  church  is 
very  small.  On  surveying  the  church  not  long  since  I 
found,  on  ascending  the  belfry,  that  this  Norman  tower 
had  been  built  on  to  the  west  end  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
church,  the  gable  having  been  retained,  and  its  line  being 
visible.  The  small  arch  is  the  original  external  door 
which  existed  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  tower.  The 
change  of  West  Ham  from  a  cruciform  church  with  semi- 
circular chapels  to  the  transepts  orginally,  into  an  ordi- 
nary nave  with  side-aisle,  has  already  been  noted  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  has  also  called  attention  to  the  original 
Norman  design  of  the  chancel  of  New  Shoreham,  a  small 
apsidal  structure  with  apsidal  chapels  to  the  transepts. 

The  Norman  churches  of  the  county  are  remarkable ; 
and  the  more  so  since  we  find  many  of  them  in  all  but  per- 

1  All  undercroft  of  SanOD  date  probably  eiieted  at  St.  Olave's, 
Chichester.     Saxon  work  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Bexhill. 

^  The  nave  is  almost  entirely  uf  Saxon  work,  having  long  and  short 
work  of  largo  stones.  On  tbe  south  aide  are  traces  of  blocked  wio- 
dows ;  in  some  places  cat  into  by  the  modern  Norman  wrinduws  in- 
serted along  tbe  extent  of  the  building. 
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feet  condition.  Old  Slioreham  shows  us  the  Norman  mode 
of  working  out  a  small  cruciform  plan  ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon plans  were  the  usual  nave  and  chancel  and  a  western 
tower,  terminated  by  a  square,  conical  roof  of  more  or 
less  elevation.  This  form  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
county,  and  is  a  very  interesting  feature,  particularly  to 
observers  familiar  with  the  towers  and  spires  of  other 
parts  of  our  country,  recalling  the  picturesque  village 
churches  of  Normandy. 

There  is  a  church  plan  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
at  one  time  not  unfrequent  in  England  during  the 
period  of  Norman  rule,  of  which  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men exists  at  Newhaven.  Here  the  tower  is  laetween 
nave  and  chancel,  and  the  latter  is  terminated  by  an 
apse.  The  tower  has  a  low  spire-like  roof,  which  I  believe 
to  be  on  its  original  .lines.  The  shingle  has  only  recently 
been  renewed,  being  worn  out  by  extreme  age,  but  the 
timber  framing  remains.  This  form  exists,  minus  the 
apse,  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  it  may  be  traced 
with  difficulty  in  many  churches.  We  saw  at  Nether  Avon, 
Wilts,  the  central  tower  transformed  into  a  western  one, 
the  nave  having  perished,  and  the  chancel  having  given 
place  to  a  large  nave.  At  Lympne,  Kent,  the  ancient 
tower  alone  remains,  with  an  Early  English  chancel  to 
its  east,  and  a  large  nave  and  aisle  to  the  west.^ 

The  Early  English  period  is  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  churcnes,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  county. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  simple  character 
already  referred  to,  and  to  this  period  belong  many  of 
the  shingled  spires.  Tangmere  Church  is  a  remarkably 
effective  specimen.  These  churches  are  invaluable  to  the 
artist,  for  they  show  how,  by  the  simplest  forms  arranged 
in  ^x>d  proportion,  most  excellent  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced, far  superior  to  some  of  the  overdone  works  of 
modem  times,  where  money  is  wasted  in  the  striving 

•  At  Iford  the  tower  is  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter 
having  a  sqaare  east  end.  There  are  three  churches  with  roond  towers. 
Their  erection  is  bo  likely  to  have  been  influenced  by  what  was  occnr- 
rinf^  in  the  Earl  de  Warrenne'a  East  Anglian  manors,  where  so  many 
of  the  churches  have  roand  towers,  that  we  ma;  safely  conclude  their 
furm  was  derived  from  them.  The  Norman  carving  nt  Brambor  Church 
is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  work  of  this  style  remaining.  It  is  very  quaint 
and  archaic,  and  it  occars  an  the  capitals  of  the  piors  tioppoi'ting  the 
tower  (ouce  central)  (o  a  crncifoim  church,  bat  uuw  at  tliu  e^tst  cud. 
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after  "effect"  whicli  Is  so  characteristic  of  our  works.  The 
church  of  New  Shoreham  stands  unrivalled  in  the  county 
for  its  fine  work  in  this  style  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  there 
is  much  of  early  work.  This  building  is  a  remarkable  one 
ibr  a  parish  church,  for  by  its  form  and  plan  it  resembles 
80  much  more  the  minster  of  some  religious  house.  Good 
examples  exist  at  Horsham,  Broadwater,  West  Tarring 
{ wliere  the  work  is  very  plain),  Battle,  Clympting,  Lewes, 
and  many  others.' 

The  Decorated  style  is  represented  by  but  few  ex- 
amples of  note.  The  local  material  is  not  fit  for  elaborate 
tracery,  and  the  fashion  of  using  Caen  stone  did  not  last 
through  the  period  of  this  style.  The  side-windows  of 
Chichester  Cathedral  are,  however,  very  fine, — good  ex- 
amples of  early  geometrical  tracery  ;  and  at  Winchelsea 
there  are  also  some  others  of  later  date  well  worthy  of 
observation.^ 

The  Perpendicular  style  has  produced  a  goodly  number 
of  quaint,  low  towers  having  the  usual  embattled  para- 
I)ets  and  the  angle-turrets,  resembling  the  model  church 
in  the  Old  London  street  at  South  Kensington  far  more 
than  the  more  lofty  towers  of  Kent.  Good  examples 
exist  at  both  of  the  Hastings  churches,  at  Cowfold,  Bed- 
dingham,  8t.  Thomaa-at-Clifi'e,  Lewes,  and  many  others.* 

Low  towers  are  characteristic  of  the  Sussex  churches 
during  all  styles.  Except  Sompting  and  the  Cathedral 
there  is  hardly  a  tower  tnat  can  be  called  of  good  eleva- 
tion, and  this  applies  to  whether  it  be  at  the  west  end  of 
a  church  or  central.  The  central  tower  of  Rye  is  an 
example,  so  is  that  at  Arundel ;  and  if  an  older  tower  be 
added  to,  as  at  New  Shoreham,  it  is  still  of  no  great  ele- 
vation. Accident  has  also  helped  to  keep  this  local  cha- 
racteristic to  its  level,  for  at  Boxgrove,  where  the  central 

'  At  Rothersfield  a  wide  nave  and  Bide-nislfis  were  covered  by  a 
high-pitched  roof  originally,  the  eaves  coming  down  to  within  7  or  8 
foot  of  the  gronnd-line.  This  corions  arrangement  for  bo  largo  » 
church  was  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

'  The  curious  clerestory  of  Lindfield  Chnrch  has  recently  been 
covered  over  by  a  eingle  roof  over  th«  nave  and  aisles,  thus  inverting 
what  was  done  at  Ri-jthersfield. 

^  The  tower  of  Hailxhnm  has  low  pinoacles.  There  are  poor  ones 
also  at  Chiddingley,  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  probably  a  little  older 
than  Hailsliam.  There  was  a  good,  lofty  tower  at  East  Grinstia*!, 
which  fell  in  1780,  and  the  whole  of  what  was  a  fine,  kigo  Pcrpcu- 
diculur  church  was  swept  uivtiy  in  tlie  rebuilding. 
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tower  18  known  to  have  been  higher,  lightning  reduced  it 
to  its  present  proportions.  These  towers  are  often  found 
in  very  unusual  positions. 

Unlike  most  other  counties,  the  parish  churches  have 
not  copied  many  of  the  special  features  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  octagonal  belfry  has  not  inspired,  apparently,  a  single 
building ;  unlike,  in  this  respect,  its  sister  octagon  at 
Ely.  The  stone  spire  has  had  no  imitators,  for  there 
are  but  three  other  stone  spires  in  the  county,  and 
these  are  of  very  different  form  and  style.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  at  Dallington,  rising  from  a  low, 
fifteenth  century  tower  of  about  the  same  height  as  the 
spire,  and  having  the  Pelham  buckle  on  its  parapet.  I 
am  glad  that,  in  rebuilding  this  church,  a  very  few  pounds 
spent  in  pointing  were  sufficient  to  effect  all  the  repairs 
which  this  fine  steeple  required.' 

The  retention  of  the  cruciform  plan  in  Sussex  is  a  pecu- 
liarity which  calls  for  notice.  We  have  seen  it  at  Worth 
in  Ssion,  and  at  Bramber  and  Old  Shoreham  in  Norman 
times.  At  Clympting  there  is  an  interesting  church  of 
plain  and  effective  wont,  of  very  Early  English  date.  Cruci- 
form in  its  general  lines,  it  has  yet  several  irregularities 
of  outline  common  to  many  of  the  Sussex  churches  of  early 
date.'  At  Alfriston  is  another  church,  of  later  date,  with 
a  central  tower.  The  plan  is  almost  that  of  a  Greek 
cross,  so  defined  are  its  proportions.  Poynings  gives  us 
the  same  cruciform  plan,  but  of  early  Perpendicular  date. 
The  retention  of  this  form  through  so  great  a  period  is 
remarkable ;  and  the  more  60  since  it  is  not  usual  else- 
where in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Etch- 
ingham  Church,  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  another  characteristic  building,  retaining 
something  of  an  earlier  feeling,  the  low  tower  beingbe- 
tween  nave  and  chancel  The  window-tracery  is  among 
the  best  in  the  county,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  very 
foreign  feeling.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Pettit  pointed  out, 
many  years  ago,  how  closely  the  tracery  of  the  east  win- 
dow of  Alfriston  agreed  with  the  design  of  that  at  Poyn- 

'  The  Pelham  bnckle  is  skilfull;  worked  into  the  tracery  of  a  win- 
dow at  BnrwBsh, 

'  The  tower  is  a  portion  of  an  earlier  church.  From  its  appcarnnce 
and  position,  at  the  south  end  of  a  south  ti-anscpt,  it  must  have  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  in  the  curlier  builJinif. 
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iiigs  ;  while  the  same  design  occurred  also  at  West  Tar- 
ring, as  if  the  design  had  been  copied  one  from  the  other. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  local  peculiarities 
of  detail  of  the  church  fittings,  except  to  notice  that 
there  are  a  few  monumental  slabs  of  cast-iron  from  the 
numerous  Sussex  forges,  and  that  the  fonts  are  very  fre- 
quently of  Early  English  date,  mounted  on  a  central 
shaft,  with  four  smaller  ones  at  the  angles ;  often,  as  at 
Easebourne,  of  very  weak  appearance.^  Others  will  be 
found  to  be  of  Saxon  date,  plani,  massive,  uncarved  cylin- 
ders ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  two  similar 
fonts  ornamented  with  interlaced  strap-work  and  cable- 
mouldings,  at  St.  Anne's,  Lewes,  and  at  Denton,  are  of 
this  date.  There  are  leaden  fonts  atEdburton,  Piecombe, 
and  Parham,  the  two  earliest  being  of  twelfth  century 
date,  and  having  some  of  their  cast  ornaments  similar  in 
both  cases. 

The  local  distribution  of  the  churches  singularly  shows 
how  sparsely  populated  the  county  must  have  been  at  the 
time  when  it  was  divided  into  parishes.  They  clustered 
together  in  towns,  such  as  Chichester,  Lewes,  Seaford,  and 
Hastings.  They  are  found  to  follow  the  seaboard  and  the 
course  of  rivers.  Their  positions  are  fairly  proportionate  to 
the  area  of  cultivated  ground ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
great  forests  is  suflScient  to  account  for  the  large  areas  to 
be  found  without  a  church  for  miles, — a  state  of  things 
which  private  zeal  and  munificence  are  nobly  altering. 
The  dates  when  these  parishes  were  formed  are  lost. 
There  are,  however,  many  circumstances  to  show  that  they 
were  formed,  for  the  most  part,  in  Saxon  times.  Domesdxiy 
mentions  many,  Incidentally  as  usual.  The  Archbishop's 
peculiars  were  most  probably  parishes  formed  soon  after 
the  gift  of  the  land  by  Cedwalla  to  Canterbury  in  680. 
The  dedications*  of  the  churches  point  also  in  this  direc- 

'  Good  Earlj  English  examples  are  at  Worth,  Buzted,  Crawley 
(where  it  is  iiioat)t«d  on  a  lii-;h  base),  and  Lindfield.  The  remarknblo 
font  at  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  county, 
of  early  date. 

'  These  dedications  do  not  appear  to  have  been  altered  when  once 
given.  The  old  Saxon  wooden  church  of  St.  Paucras,  Lewes,  was  re- 
built by  Earl  de  Warenne  early  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  re- 
luctance to  change  the  dedication  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
retained,  and  has  given  the  n»mc  of  the  large  Cluniac  Prioiy.     The 
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tion.  They  are  almost  all  to  saints  popular  and  common 
in  Saxon  as  well  as  in  later  times.  Still  there  is  this 
peciUiarity.  Hardly  any  dedication  to  an  exclusively 
Saxon  saint  occurs  beyond  that  of  Mayfield  to  St.  Dun- 
stan,  and  a  church  at  Steyning  to  St.  Guthman.  St.  Wil- 
frid, who  did  so  much  for  the  planting  of  Christianity  in 
the  county,  is  not  remembered  by  the  name  of  a  single 
old  church  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  dedication  to  St.  Lew- 
inna  of  Seaford.  But  this  lady  may  be,  perhaps,  altoge- 
ther apocryphal,  for  we  seem  to  know  of  her  only  from 
the  Kypocritical  monk  who  prayed  for  direction  now  to 
commit  the  theft  of  her  relics  from  the  church  while  he 
was  a  guest  there.  If  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  treachery, 
and  write  about  it,  he  could  have  obtained  bones  from 
some  easier  source,  and  have  declared  stoutly  that  they 
were  those  of  a  saint,  and  that  he  had  obtained  them  by 
fraud.  I  have  met  with  no  notice  of  this  lady's  existence 
of  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  thief's  own  story.  St. 
Helen,  Ore,  is  likely  to  be  a  very  ancient  dedication.' 

The  continuance  of  occupation  of  the  sites  of  some  few 
of  the  Sussex  churches  is  very  remarkable.  Roman  urns 
or  pottery  have  been  found  under  the  churches  of  East 
Blatchington  and  Sutton.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  taking 
down  the  modem  church  at  Iping,  I  found  portions  of  six 
or  eight  different  Roman  vessels  beneath  the  level  of  the 
old  Norman  building  pulled  to  pieces  forty  years  ago. 
In  the  foundations  of  the  latter,  which  were  met  with 
also,  I  took  out  a  fragment  of  a  pilaster-strip,  showing 
that  there  had  been  on  the  spot  a  Saxon  church  similar 
to  the  neighbouring  one  at  Woolbeedlng.  These  facts  are 
of  interest  as  showmg  that  the  sites  selected  for  churches 
were  not  unfrequently  those  which  were  familiar  to  the 
people ;  probably  sacred  from  their  use  as  burial-places, 
if  not  for  shrines  for  local  worship, 

dedication  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Framfield  may  hnve  miperReded 
that  of  an  earlier  saint;  and  St.  Edmund  tbe  King,  at  East  Orinsteud, 
ma;  hare  given  place  to  St.  Dnnstan,  St.  Anne,  at  Lewes,  may  have 
been  formertj  St.  Mary's.  Bnt  these,  if  exact,  are  few  in  nnmber,  and 
do  not  affect  the  general  statement. 

'  A  tribute  of  reepect  from  archmologista  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  Twisa  Tnrner,  who,  when  the  new  pariah  church  was 
bein|{  erected,  permitted  me  to  leave  as  a  ruin  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
portions  of  the  old  chnrch  of  Ore  rather  than  to  ntiiiae  the  materials 
m  the  new  bailding  on  annthcr  Kite. 
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BY  PRBDEBtCE   EBNEST   8AWTER,   F.3.A. 

Tt  is  probable  that  if  nine  persons  out  of  ten  were  inter- 
rogated as  to  the  history  of  Brighton,  they  would  reply 
thatj  prior  to  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  miserable  fishing- 
village,  devoid  of  history,  and  wholly  uninteresting  to  the 
arehgeologist ;  and  the  following  remarks  are,  therefore, 
intended  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  this  view.  From 
its  lack  of  tangible  relics  of  mediaeval  antiquity,  the  town 
has  been  the  Butt  of  some  antiquaries  ;  and  not  being  a 
large  port,  or  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  or  on  a  main 
roa!d,  or  groaning  under  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  or  feudal 
lords,  it  has  not  played  a  great  part  in  English  history; 
but  if  quiet  work,  free  customs,  and  absence  from  the 
extremes  of  faction  or  intolerance,  be  considered  as  vir- 
tues, the  town  will  rank  high. 

In  common  with  many  other  places,  its  written  history 
commences  with  Domesday  Book.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  Umvritlen  History,  and  How 
to  Head  It,  formed  the  subject  of  a  popular  lecture,  and 
it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  archjeo- 
logists.  In  dealing,  therefore,  with  the  unwritten  history 
of  Brighton  we  consider,  first,  its  physical  geography. 
There  is  httle  doubt  that  the  whole  coast-line  of  Sussex 
has,  within  the  historic  period,  been  slightly  raised,  and 
probably  by  earthquake-shock.  Before  this  raising,  a 
small  estuary  of  the  sea  divided  the  present  parish  into 
two  portions,  viz.,  those  east  and  west  of  the  Steine 
respectively.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  county  (pro- 
bably some  of  the  Belgic  tribes)  fortified  the  hills  near 
the  town,  and  particularly  the  commanding  summit 
known  as  Hollingbury  Hill,  which  commands  the  central 
valley.  The  importance  of  this  position  will  appear  in 
the  excursion  which  is  to  be  taken  to  Ditchling  Beacon, 
and  will  show  that  Hollingbury  Hill  practically  dominates 
the  whole  district  round  Brighton,  whilst  on  the  east  it 
is  still  further  protected  by  another  hilJ-fortress  known 
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as  White  TTawk.  As  these  hill-forts  (in  common  with  all 
in  Sussex)  are  destitute  of  any  water-supply,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  only  temporarily  resorted  to  during 
predatory  raids,  the  inhabitants  usually  dwelling  in  the 
valleys.  We  may  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  South 
Downs  then  formed  the  main  higliways  from  east  to  west 
the  Wealden  forests  and  morasses  being  almost  impass- 
able. A  stream,  no  doubt,  entered  the  estuary  from  the 
London  Road,  and  another  from  the  Lewes  Eoad,  and 
these  obviously  formed  the  lake,  Wehsmere  (mentioned 
in  Domesday),  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Hundred. 
Welesmere  signifies  "  the  lake  of  the  well",  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  Patcham  Well  has  overflowed  and 
formed  a  miniature  river  down  the  London  Road. 

The  valleys  from  Brighton  to  Lewes  must  have  been 
at  this  time  somewhat  similar  to  the  Upper  Engadine, 
i.e.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  lakes,  starting  from  the 
Welesmere  at  Brighton  to  Stanmere  (Stanmer),  Falmere 
(Falmer),  and  Burgemere  (now  Bonner),  near  Lewes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  mere  at  Brighton  abated,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Roll  had  dwindled  to  a  river 
known  as  the  Wellsbourne  ( Waleshon),  but  since  cor- 
rupted to  Wkfdesbone,  the  modern  name  of  the  Hundred. 
This  river  flowed  into  the  sea  at  Pool  Valley,  which  is 
the  remainder  of  a  harbour  or  port  at  Brighton  ;  and  the 
stream,  though  gradually  becoming  smaller,  was  still  to 
be  traced  in  maps  of  the  last  century  :  and,  indeed,  the 
present  Borough  Surveyor  (P.  C.  Lockwood,  Esq.)  states 
that  he  remembers  a  distinct  stream  in  the  Steine  enclo- 
sures. This  stream  originally  rendered  the  central  valley 
impassable,  and  consequently  no  houses  were  built  east 
of  the  Steine  until  quite  late  in  the  last  century. 

The  early  names  of  the  hill-forts  are  unknown,  but  the 
chief  one,  doubtless,  received  its  name,  Hollingbury,  from 
a  Saxon  tribe  of  Hollingas,  who  also  gave  their  name  to 
Hollington,  a  parish  near  Hastings.  The  fortress  is  in 
Patcham  parish ;  but  lower  down  the  hill,  in  Preston,  is 
Hollingdeane,  the  pasture  of  the  tribe.  The  surnames  of 
HoUingham  and  Hollingdale,  derived  from  this  tribe,  are 
still  found  in  Sussex.  The  other  fort.  White  Hawk,  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  Eace-Course,  Is  said  to  be  named 
from  wied  ac,  signifying  a  solitary  oak.     Trees,  it  should 
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be  observed,  are  very  rare  on  the  Downs.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  when  visiting  Brighton,  said  that  there 
was  not  even  a  tree  on  which  a  man  could  hang  himself 
if  he  so  desired. 

There  is  a  small  pond  on  White  Hawk  Hill,  and  the 
ghost  of  a  headless  woman,  who  carries  her  head  under 
her  arm,  is  connected  with  it.  The  gipsies  hold  a  kind 
of  fair  there  on  the  Sunday  between  Goodwood  and 
Brighton  races.  Tradition  says  that  a  gipsy  saw  the 
spectre  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  picked  up  the  shin-bone 
of  a  horae,  and  flung  it  at  the  figure,  when  the  head  dis- 
appeared, as  if  knocked  out  of  the  ghost's  hand  ;  and  the 
ghost  vanished  at  the  pond,  according  to  its  usual  cus- 
tom. The  name  of  the  hill,  and  the  existence  of  this 
legend,  seem  to  point  to  some  ancient  and  curious  tradi- 
tion associated  with  the  spot. 

Between  the  camps  of  White  Hawk  and  HoUingbury 
is  a  spot  known  as  Scabe's  Castle.  It  is  situated  just 
below  the  Brighton  Workhouse,  and  probably  was  a  place 
of  shelter  into  which  the  sheep  were  driven  in  case  of 
hostile  attack,  being  named  from  Ang.  Sax.  sccBp,  a  sheep. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  there  was  a  Roman  village  of 
any  importance  at  Brighton  ;  but  the  Komans  cei'tainly 
occupieid  the  camps,  and  their  settlement  was,  no  doubt, 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  on  Round  Hill,  which  forms 
the  lower  slope  of  HoUingbury  Hill,  and  the  district  to 
the  north  in  the  Preston  valley.  Roman  remains  have 
l>een  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  the  camps.  In 
Springfield  Road_  and  Preston  Park  small  remains  of 
Koman  villas  have  been  found,  thus  confirming  the  view 
that  the  camp  on  the  hill  above  was  only  used  in  case  of 
hostile  attack. 

Major-General  Pitt-Rivers'  states  that  his  attention 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  to  the  evidence  of  an 
extensive  flint  manufacture  which  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hollingburyj  and  which  left  little  doubt  on 
his  mind  that  the  work  was  of  British  origin. 

No  British  names  are  connected  with  the  town  or  any 
physical  feature  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  it  is  to  the 
Saxons,  who  conquered  Sussex  between  477  and  491,  that 
all  the  local  names  are  due.    The  tribe  of  HoUingas  has 

'  Arcltaohgia,  -kWx,  p.  40. 
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been  already  mentioned ;  and  there  was  another,  the 
Islingas,  or  Ishelingas,  which  gave  their  name  to  land  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  town;  still  preserved  aslsling- 
word  Kotui,  signifying  the  possession  or  farm  of  the 
Islingas.  Saxon  Brixton  apparently  consisted  of  two 
small  hamlets,  situated  respectively  in  the  north-east  and 
south  of  the  present  parish.  The  one  was  Islingword, 
and  the  other  Atlingworth,  i.e.,  the  farm  or  possession  of 
the  ^thelingas  or  descendants  of  the  noble.  These  were, 
perhaps,  the  original  names  of  the  settlements  ;  and  the 
latter  still  survives  as  the  Manor  of  Atlingworth,  and 
there  is  a  street  of  the  name.  The  two  settlements  seem 
to  have  become  connected,  and  some  Saxon  named  Bright- 
helm  fortified  them  with  the  usual  hank  and  stockade  of 
wood  {tine  or  tinning),  and  it  became  Brighthelmstune. 
In  its  earliest  recorded  form  in  Domesday  it  appears  as 
"  Bristelmestune". 

Much  foolish  discussion  of  the  name  has  taken  place, 
one  author  suggesting  that  the  inhabitants  painted  their 
helms,  or  rudders,  more  gaudily  than  their  neighbours  ! 
The  writer  has  collected  upwards  of  eighty-four  different 
spellings  of  the  name  adopted  during  the  last  eight  hun- 
(ired  years,  and  has  submitted  them  to  Professor  Skeat, 
■who  kindly  furnished  the  following  notes  :  "  The  Domes- 
day spelling  is  a  French  spelling,  and  the  French  had  no 
metms  of  representing  the  guttural  except  by  an  s.  Why 
they  chose  s  I  do  not  know ;  but  we  nnd  in  old  MSS. 
doster  as  a  spelling  of 'daughter'.  This  occurs,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  a.d.  1440,  and 
much  earlier.  Of  course  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  spelling 
must  have  been  Beorthelmstun.  '  Brighthelra'  occurs  in  a 
lateish  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  date 
693.  A  man  of  that  name  died  that  year.  Of  course  his 
name  at  that  date  would  have  been  Beorhthelm ;  but  it 
soon  passed  into  Brihthelm,  about  a.d.  1000." 

Other  Saxon  traces  are  preserved  in  the  names  Steine 
and  Knab.  The  former  {derived  from  the  Saxon  sttsn,  a 
stone)  is  the  southern  part  of  the  central  vajley,  and  the 
precise  origin  of  the  name  is  not  veiy  clear ;  but  Mr.  Elli- 
ott points  ont,  in  the  Burrell  MSS.,'  that  we  have  the 
Steine  at  Brighton;  then  Stanmer,  a  parish  a  little  to 
»  Brit.  Mns.,  Ada.,  5684,  p.  304. 
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the  north  ;  and  Standenn,  to  the  south-west  of  Ditchllng 
Beacon, — which  are,  perhaps,  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
mitliai'ia,  or  milestones,  on  the  road  from  London  to  the 
coaat.  It  might  be  observed  also  that  there  is  a  parish 
named  Street  m  the  Weald.  Mr.  Elliott  also  considered 
Stonehara,  near  Lewes,  and  Steyning  (Staening),  as  mark- 
ing the  Roman  road  from  east  to  west.  There  is  a  farm 
named  Staiitons  in  Westmeston  parish. 

The  Knab  (Sax.  cnappe)  is  a  slight  eminence  near  Mar- 
ket Street  and  Brighton  Place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with 
Brighton  is  the  perfect  illustration  it  affords  of  an  ancient 
village  community.  Mr.  Seebohm,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  the  Etiglish  Village  Community,  has  been  one  of  the 
first  to  describe  this  important  branch  of  early  archaio- 
logy,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  explaip  it  now.  It  is  a 
system  of  agriculture  under  which  each  inhabitant  held 
certain  strips  or  sections  of  land  in  the  common  fields, 
and  which  were  then  cultivated  in  common,  according  to 
certain  rules.  In  Sussex  this  is  called  the  system  of 
Tenantry,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  South  Down 
parishes  between  Brighton  and  Eastbourne ;  but  the  best 
development  is  at  Brighton.  It  further  exemplifies  the 
Mark  system  as  described  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine 
in  his  work  on  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West. 

The  Old  Town  of  Brighton  was  situated  almost  entirely 
below  the  cliffs,  but  in  time  extended  above.  This  was 
the  Mark  of  the  village.  The  ground  was  probably  first 
broken  up  between  East  Street  and  West  Street,  and 
possibly  on  the  hill-sides  also,  thus  converting  the  Com- 
mon Mark  into  the  Arable  Mark.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  early  history  of  the  Mark  in  Brighton  ;  but  in  the 
year  1738  a  terrier  (or  land  survey)  of  "  the  Common 
Fields"  was  made  by  Budgen,  and  another  in  1792  by 
another  surveyor;  and  to  the  owners, at  these  dates,  the 
titles  to  property  in  the  town  can  he  still  traced  with 
great  accuracy. 

We  find  that  outside  of  the  Old  Town  (which  was 
bounded  by  North  Street,  East  Street,  and  West  Street) 
were  five  large  tracts  of  land  known  as  the  Tenantry 
Laines,  and  called  the  East  Laine,  Little  Laine,  Hilly 
Laine,  North  Laine,  and  West  Laine.     These  laines  were 
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again  divided  into  furlongs,  which  were,  however,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  narrow  roads  called  leahvay- 
roads.  The  land  in  the  furlongs  was  in  its  turn  sub- 
divided into  long  and  narrow  strips  called  pavls,  running 
at  right  angles  with  the  leahway-roads.  In  some  cases 
the  strips,  or  pavl-jmces,  were  of  double  width  at  one 
end,  this  increased  width  extending  for  only  half  the 
length.  These  pieces  were,  from  tneir  shape,  termed 
hatchets.  The  laines  vere  aituated  on  the  hill-sides,  and 
the  furlongs  extended  upwards  ;  the  leahvays  were  thus 
at  right  angles  with  the  hill-side,  and  the  patU-pieces 
parallel  to  it. 

This  mode  of  land-division  has  had  a  singular  effect  on 
building  operations  in  Brighton,  for  the  leakways  have 
become  main  streets,  as  St.  James'  Street,  Edward  Street, 
Church  Street,  Trafalgar  Street,  Gloster  Boad,  etc., 
whilst  the  smaller  streets  run  parallel  to  ih&  paul-pieces. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  ground  was  covered  with 
buildings  had  a  great  influence  in  pr^erving  these  old 
land-divisions.  The  primitive  boundaries  of  \he  furlongs, 
etc.,  are  thus  kept  permanently  preserved.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Common  Field  is  still  kept  up  in  the  majority 
of  conveyances  of  land  in  Brighton  by  giving,  after  the 
description  of  the  land,  and  its  abuttals,  the  name  of  the 
owner  at  the  time  of  one  or  both  terriers.  Thus :  "  Part 
of  4  pauls  of  land,  late  Friend's,  before  Gunn's,  situate  in 
the  3rd  furlong  in  the  Hilly  Laine  in  Brighton." 

The  term  -pavl  cannot  be  traced  in  any  other  parish  in 
the  county  except  Brighton.  Professor  Skeat  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  notes  on  the  terms  pavl  and 
laine :  "Paul. — Certainly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pdl 
(long  d,  not  pal),  whence  modern  English  pole  and  paul. 
Paw.  or  Pawl  will  be  found  in  Webster's  Dictionary  in 
quite  another  sense,  but  it  is  the  same  word.  Moreover, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pdl  is  not  English  at  all,  but  a  mere 
corruption  of  Latin  paius,  a  stake.  So  the  sense  is '  stake'. 
Laine  would  rather  suggest  some  such  Anglo-Saxon  form 
as  Icm  (pronounced  lain),  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
monly means  'a  gift.';  but  the  corresponding  Norse  word 
Un  (pronounced  precisely  the  same  as  laine)  is  the  regu- 
lar legal  word  for  a  fief,  fee,  grant,  or  holding." 

The  Tenantry  Laines  of  Brighton  contained,  according 
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to  the  1738  terrier,921  acres,  1  rood,  or  7,370  pauLt  {eight 
pauls  in  the  tenantry  measure  beinff  equal  to  an  acre). 
This  quantity  of  land  was  divided  into  no  less  than  1,258 
paid-pieces;  but  these  were  only  held  by  twenty -five 
persons,  as  many  had  paul-pieces  in  various  parts  of  the 
same  furlong.  There  was  also  another  measurement,  by 
yard-lands,  the  total  number  being  84. 

The  parish  of  Brighton  consisted  of  the  Old  Town,  the 
Tenantry  Laines,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Tenantry 
Downs ;  and  over  the  latter  the  owners  of  land  in  the 
laines  had  certain  rights  of  pasture  termed  hazes,  so 
named  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Iwsii,  pasture  or  common. 
.  It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  how  the  right  of  pasture  be- 
came exclusively  vested  in  the  owners  of  land  in  the 
laines,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  earlier  times  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  generally  bad  some  rights.  The 
Brighton  Costumal  of  1580  provided  that  the  constable 
should  have  a  horse-lease,  and  the  two  head-boroughs 
one  cow-lease  and  twenty-five  sheep-leases,  "for  their 
pains  and  troubles  in  their  oflBce".  The  common  ilock  of 
sheep  was  kept  on  the  Tenantry  Downs.  About  the  year 
1750,  on  the  Eastern  Down,  twenty  sheep  in  summer, 
and  fifteen  sheep  in  winter,  were  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
respect  of  each  yard-land  ;  and  the  common  shepherd,  in 
consideration  of  his  labours,  could  pasture  eighty  sheep 
in  summer,  and  seventy  in  winter. 

It  appears  that  the  custom  of  Tenantry  Laines  pre- 
vailed also  in  most  of  the  South  Down  parishes  near 
Brighton,  and  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Eottingdean, 
Rodmill,  Alfriston,  Denton,  Berwick,  Beeding,  and 
Kin^ton-near-Lewes,  and  can  probably  be  traced  in  all 
the  South  Down  parishes  from  Brighton  to  Eastbourne. 
Amongst  these,  the  laines  were  best  developed  in  Kings- 
ton parish,  where  we  find  in  the  Swanborough  and  West 
Laines,  no  less  than  60  furlongs,  and  many  other  furlongs 
in  the  Brooks,  etc. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  land  in  the  Brighton  Laines 
was  cultivated  on  the  "  Common  Field"  system,  especially 
as  the  earlier  Court  Rolls  contain  frequent  allusions  to 
the  Common  Fields  ;  and  the  Terrier  of  1738  is  expressly 
termed  "  Terrier  of  the  Common  Fields  of  Brighton. ' 
The  patds,  pdls,  or  stakes,  were  probably  placed  at  the 
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edges  of  the  furlongs,  and  indicated  the  parts  of  the  crop 
to  De  reaped  by  each  owner.  The  leakways  apparently 
took  the  place  of  the  baulks  of  turf  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Seebolun,  which  in  other  places,  under  the  Mark  cultiva- 
tion, separated  the  fields. 

The  tenantry  Jlock  was  (as  Mr.  Kemp's  affidavit  shows) 
usually  kept  on  the  Sheep  Down  ;  but  when  taken  from 
the  Down,  invariably  kept  on  the  fallow  lands,  or  grat- 
tens,  in  the  Tenantry  Lames. 

Professor  Nasse,  referring  to  the  development  of  villa^ 
communities  into  manors,  remarks  that  in  very  many 
cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  shared  in  the  communism, 
and  his  land  had  to  be  tilled  according  to  the  common 
rules,  was  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  pasture,  and  his 
cattle  grazed  with  those  of  his  tenants  upon  the  common 
pasture-land.'  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  number 
of  divisions  of  Atlingworth  Manor,  which  early  in  this 
century  consisted  of  no  less  tium  eighty-three  detached 
fragments. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Brighthelmstone 
included  three  manors,  and  a  church  is  mentioned,  and 
also  a  fish-rent  of  herrings,  showing  the  occupation  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  as  about  a  hundred  males 
are  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  town,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  population  was  then  quite 
a  thousand  in  number.  Earl  Godwin,  who  is  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  as  the  first  great  lay  states- 
man of  English  history  who  owed  his  elevation  to  sheer 
ability,  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  manors. 

The  town  has  suffered  severely  from  sea-incursions,  and 
between  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1292,  and  the 
Nonarum  Inquisition  in  1341,  no  less  than  forty  acres  of 
land  were  washed  away.  Defoe,  in  describing  tne  effects 
of"  the  great  storm"  of  the  27th  of  November  1703,  says; 
"Brighthelmstone,  being  an  old  built  and  poor,  tho'  popu- 
lous town,  was  most  miserable  torn  to  pieces,  and  made 
the  very  Picture  of  Desolation,  that  it  lookt  as  if  an 
Enemy  had  Sackt  it." 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  local  historians  that  the 


^  "  Village  Comninnities."    See  The  Conlemporanj  Ueview,  May  1872, 
p.  751. 
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town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1377;  but  as  a  letter 
in  the  State  Papers  of  1635  says  it  had  then  been  twice 
burnt  by  thetn,  it  would  appear  that  the  references  were 
to  the  attacks  in  1512  and  1545,  and  not  to  the  former 
date,  when  m»ny  Sussex  towns  were  destnwed.  In  151 2 
Monsieur  Pregian  {vulgarly  termed  "  Prior  John")  landed 
ind  burnt  the  town.  HaU's  Chronicle  states  that  in  the 
6th  Henry  VIII,  Sir  John  Wallop  was  Admiral  and  Com- 
mander of  the  English  fleet  sent  to  revenge  the  burning. 
Dr.  Cobhara  Brewer,  in  his  Dictionajry  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,  attributes  the  origin  of  the  term  "  wallop"  as  sig- 
nifying a  good  thrashing,  to  the  reprisals  of  Sir  John 
Wallop  on  the  French  coast,  when  he  burnt  twenty-one 
towns  and  villages.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  grim  satis- 
faction to  us  as  Brightonians,  and  also  "  Britons  who 
never  will  be  slaves",  to  have  been  the  cause  of  adding 
the  term  "  wallop"  to  the  English  language.  Great  de- 
struction was  effected  by  the  French  in  this  attack  on 
Brighton,  and  the  Chantry  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall,  was  then 
reduced  to  ruins,  although  its  name  is  preserved  in  the 
street  called  "  The  Bartholomews."  In  consequence  of 
the  injury  the  town  then  sustained,  it  was  exempted  from 
the  heavy  subsidy  of  4s,  in  the  pound  granted  in  1322, 

In  1579  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  fishermen 
and  landsmen  as  to  the  payment  to  the  churchwardens 
of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  fishing- boats,  etc.,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  and  the  defence  of  the  town. 
The  ancient  customs  were  accordingly  {under  royal  author- 
ity) reduced  to  writing,  and  the  original  book  is  still  in 
the  custody  of  our  veteran  Vestry  Clerk  (Somers  Clarke, 
Esq.),  and  signed  by  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley  or  Shelley.  The  customs,  which  are  very  curious, 
are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  1618  the  inhabitants,  of  their  own  authority,  revised 
their  customs.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun",  for  we  find  that  in  1618  the  people 
of  Brighton  had  fully  anticipated  the  Permissive  Bill  (as 
the  writer  has  pointed  out  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  and 
they  declared  that  "  Forasmuch  as  the  said  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town  of  Brighthelmston  hath  of  long  time, 

'  The  Re'gn  of  Henry  VIII,  etc.  (J.  S.  Brewer),  i,  p.  -181. 
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and  yet  still  are,  to  the  making  hereof  been  over-charged 
and  suppressed  by  the  multitude  of  poor  people,  which 
daily  are  thought  to  increase  by  the  means  of  many  ale- 
house keepers  and  victuallers,  which  do  harbour  and 
receive  all  comers  and  goers,  to  the  great  hurt  and  hin- 
drance of  the  said  inhabitants'  consent,  it  is  now  ordered 
by  the  said  inhabitants,  for  the  suppressing  of  the  said 
number  of  ale-houses  and  victualling-houses,  that  from 
henceforth  for  ever  hereafter  none  of  the  said  inhabitants 
whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  draw,  sell,  or  keep 
any  victualling  or  ale-house  within  the  said  town  without 
a  letter  or  testimonial  of  the  said  inhabitants  in  writing 
first  had  and  obtained  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
constable,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  six  other  substantial  men 
of  the  said  inhabitants,  whereof  four  to  be  of  the  seamen, 
and  two  of  the  landmen,  in  their  behalf,  to  be  made  unto 
the  Justices  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Peace,  whereby  they 
or  80  many  of  them,  and  not  more,  may  be  lawfully 
licensed  to  use  the  said  trade  of  victualling  and  ale-house 
keeping;  and  also  that  such  a  competent  number  may 
be  by  the  said  Justices  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Peace 
{whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum),  and  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  said  inhabitants,  nominated  and  appointed ; 
and  that  none  other  of  the  said  inhabitants  may  use  or 
occupy  the  said  trade  of  victualling  or  ale-house  keeping 
in  the  said  town,  but  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be  law- 
fully licensed  as  is  aforesaid,  upon  pain  or  peril  of  every 
one  so  doing  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  present 
order,  to  forfeit  for  every  barrel  of  beer  so  drawn  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  connected  with  the 
history  of  Brighton  was  the  escape  of  Charles  II  from  the 
town  in  1651  (after  the  battle  of  Worcester),  in  the  boat 
of  Captain  Nicholas  Tettersell.  The  various  accounts  of 
the  matter  have  been  carefully  collated  by  the  writer  in 
a  paper  in  vol.  xxsii  of  the  Sussex  Archceological  Gollec- 
liojw.  The  inn  visited  by  the  King  was  "  The  George", 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  Middle  Street, 
but  is  now  pulled  down.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  Court 
Bolls,  that  the  so-called  "  King's  Head",  in  West  Street, 
was  not  the  place,  for  it  is  not  even  described  as  an  inn 
until  1754,  when  first  called  "The  George". 
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Tettersell's  mate  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  flight  was 
Richard  Carver,  who  was  a  Quaker ;  and  from  an  inte- 
reating  letter  from  their  founder,  George  Fox,  to  his 
sweetheart,  Margaret  Fell,  in  1669,  it  appears  that  Car- 
ver carried  the  King  ashore  on  hie  back,  and  in  November , 
1669  had  gone  to  the  King  to  desire  the  release  of  some 
imprisoned  Quakers.  The  King,  astonished  at  not  seeing 
him  before,  inquired  the  cause,  when  our  Brighton  Quaker 
nobly  replied  "  that  he  was  satisfied  in  that  he  had  peace 
and  satisfaction  in  himself;  that  he  did  what  he  did  to 
relieve  a  man  in  distress,  and  now  he  desired  nothing  of 
him  but  that  he  would  set  Friends  at  liberty."'  The 
ultimate  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  release  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  Quakers  and  twenty  other  Noncon- 
formists, including  the  author  of  the  immortal  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Mr,  Offor,  in  his  edition  of  Bunyan's  works, 
says  "  It  is  an  honour  to  Christianity  that  a  labouring 
man  preferred  the  duty  of  saving  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  and  that  of  an  enemy,  to  gaining  so  easily  the 
heaps  of  glittering  gold." 

The  Royal  Pavilion,  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 
is  perhaps  too  recent  to  be  of  much  interest  to  archffiolo- 
gists,  but  we  may  mention  two  or  three  matters  con- 
nected with  its  histoiy.  The  original  building  was  erected 
by  Louis  Weltjie,  cook  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV),  and,  as  the  writer  has 
discovered,  was  then  leased  by  Weltjie  to  the  Prince, 
the  lease  containing  a  purchasing  clause.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  His  Royal  Highness  was  the  first  and 
only  Prince  who  hired  his  palace  from  his  cook  !  The 
Pavilion  cost  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  to 
this  ftict  Byron  alludes  in  Don  Juan  (canto  xiv) : 

"  Shut  np, — no,  not  the  King,  bnt  the  Pavilion, 
Or  else  't  will  cost  us  all  another  million." 

The  chief  event  in  our  national  history,  associated  with 
the  Pavilion,  was  the  betrothal  of  the  ill-fated  Princess 
Charlotte  to  Prince  Leopold  (afterwards  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians), which  took  place  here  in  1816. 

1  Letter  pnbfished  in  "  A  Select  Series,  Biographieal,  Narrative,  etc., 
of  Pruductiuns  1)1' Earljf  Friendn."  Edited  by  John  Barolaj-.  Loudon, 
1H41. 
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THE  ROMAN  VILLA  AT  BIGNOR, 
NEAR  CHICHESTER. 

BT  WALTER   DB  QBAY   BIBCH,  SSQ.,  P.3.I.,  HON.  BEC. 

{Read  IB  Nov.  1885.) 

The  recent  Congress  held  at  Brighton  enabled  those 
among  our  members  and  visitors  who  took  part  in  it  to 
inspect  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  series  of 
Romano-British  mosaic  pavements  now  extant ;  that, 
namely,  at  Bignor,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  not  far 
firom  the  Roman'  road  known  as  Stone  Street,  leading  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  from  Chichester  to  Hardham 
Camp  and  Pulborough,  en  route  for  Billinghurst,  Dorking, 
Tooting,  and  London. 

Our  visit  to  that  important  relic  of  early  history  was 
not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  hurried  over ;  for  although  it 
has  sometimes  been  charged  against  us  that  sufficient 
time  is  not  always  allowea  for  examination,  in  sz(u,  of  the 
antiquities  we  have  undertaken  to  examine  (and  in  some 
cases,  I  fear,  with  good  grounds  of  complaint),  the  Associ- 
ation devoted  considerable  time  to  the  Bignor  villa,  under 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  Congress  Secretary ;  and  we  were  further  fortunate 
in  the  lucid  account  of  the  villa  given  on  the  spot  by  our 
veteran  Vice-President,  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
But  it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  a  short  account  of 
some  of  the  salient  points  of  archseology  which  the  villa 
and  its  pavements  exhibit,  and  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  plan  and  the  facsimiles  of  the  mosaics,  would  not 
be  unacceptable  to  those  who  were  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tne  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  what  is  certainly  an  antiquity  of  the  first  class  among 
the  many  which  we  still  possess. 

Antiquaries  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late 
Rev.  S.  Lysons  for  the  praiseworthy  zeal  he  evinced  in 
collecting  and  figuring  all  matters  concerning  this  villa. 

1  Juitni.,  Ohucesfti-  Vufaine,  p.  '.>8. 
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In  1815  he  published  in  hU  ReliquicB  {itself  a  reprint  of 
communications  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  published 
in  ArcJuBologia,  vols,  xviii,  six)  an  exnaustive  treatise 
copiously  illustrated  with  coloured  plates,  executed  in  the 
highest  manner  of  art,  and  faithfully  accurate  in  detail, 
which  compare  favourably  with  the  best  antiquarian 
illustrations  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  month  of  July  1811,  the  accidental  discovery  of 
a  pavement  in  "  Bury"  Field,  Bignor  (then  in  occupation 
of  Mr.  George  Tupper,  whose  son  has  now  become  tenant 
of  the  property),  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  ad- 
jacent soil,  with  the  result  of  further  discoveries,  which 
showed  that  there  were  two  pavements  in  one  apartment: 
the  one  a  representation  of  the  "  Rape  of  Ganymede", 
well  designed  and  well  executed,  looking  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  materials  employed ;  the  other  filled  with 
six  hexagonal  compartments,  within  which  are  figures  of 
nymphs  dancing,  which  Lysons  considers  to  be  much  in 
the  style  of  those  which  appear  on  Roman  pavements 
found  in  Italy.  He  might  as  well  have  said  all  over  the 
Roman  world,  for  there  is  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  form 
and  employment  of  details  found  on  all  Roman  pave- 
ments. Take,  for  example,  that  at  Nennig,  in  Prussia, 
published  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  in  our  Collectanea ; 
and  those  from  Halicarnassus  in  Asia  Minor.of  one  of  which 
I  exhibit  a  coloured  reproduction.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  lower  limbs  of  these  fairy  groups  are  incorrectly 
drawn  in  the  Bignor  pavement;  but  it  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  artist  did  not 
altogether  understand  the  method  of  foreshortening.  In 
point  of  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  understood  this 
thoroughly  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  figures  and  the  surrounding  ornamentations  and 
geometrical  patterns  of  the  pavement  are  stated  to  re- 
semble one  found  about  a  hundred  years  previously  at 
Aoenticum  {now  Avenches),  in  Switzerland;  and,  as  I 
shall  show  presently,  there  is  another  very  prominent 
point  of  similarity  in  this  Bignor  series  of  pavements  with 
those  found  at  Avenches,  whence  Lysons  very  reasonably 
propounds  the  theory  that  the  two  are  the  work  of  the 
same  artist.  The  tendency  of  opinion  bears  towards  the 
conjecture  that  the  Avenches  pavements  were  executed 
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in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  or  Titus,  a.d.  69-79;  and- this 
ielpe  us  to  assign  a  date  to  the  Bignor  pavement,  if  we 
accept  Lysons'  theory  of  resemblances.  This  fact  bears 
out  my  previous  remark  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  art  in 
the  whole  series  of  known  pavements. 

The  circular  compartment  with  the  nymphs  is  furnished 
in  the  centre  with  a  hexagonal  piscina  or  stone  cistern, 
4  feet  diameter,  1  foot  7|  inches  deep,  with  a  step  at 
half  depth  ;  having  also  at  bottom  a  round  hole,  3  inches 
wide,  connected  with  a  leaden  pipe  for  carrying  ofif  the 
water.  This  exactly  compares  with  what  was  found  at 
Avenches ;  and  these  two  examples  of  cisterns  are 
believed  to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  tind  yet  known. 

To  the  west  of  these  another  pavement  was  found, 
which  when  whole  measured  44  feet  by  17  feet,  formed 
of  two  large  squares.  One  included,  among  other  orna- 
ments, ovds  in  the  spandrils  ;  a  boy,  perhaps  Arion ;  a 
dolphin ;  and  a  pheasant,  sacred  to  Artemis  or  Diana ; 
and  a  cornucopia  of  Ceres  or  Pomona.  In  another  part 
of  this  were  four  octagonal  divisions,  each  including  a 
star  composed  of  two  interlaced  squares, — a  style  of  orna- 
ment much  affected  by  later  artists ;  and  probably,  in 
this  instance,  not  so  much  the  outcome  of  invention  as  of 
conventionality. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  three  of  the  four  pictures  em- 
braced or  framed,  bo  to  speak,  within  these  squares  have 
perished.  One,  however,  remains  ;  and  when  seen  in  the 
summer  it  had,  I  regret  to  say,  suffered  materially  since  its 
first  discovery  in  1811.  It  is  the  head  of  Hiems,  or  Win- 
ter, personified,  with  downcast  countenance,  to  which  the 
cunning  skill  of  the  operator  has  deftly  managed  to  im- 
part a  subtly  mournful  expression  ;  the  head  enveloped 
in  an  ample  cloth,  the  neck  and  breast  covered,  and  over 
the  left  snoulder  a  bare  and  leafless  branch.  In  the  other 
compartments  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn  were  contained. 

In  what  manner  these  personifications  were  treated  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  enabled  to  judge  by  an  inspection 
oCthe  emblematical  figures  of  Spring  and  Summer  which 
occur  among  the  magnificent  collection  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments brought  from  Halicarnassus  by  Mr.  Newton  to  the 
British  Museum.     I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  pale  yel- 
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low  background  which  is  seen  here  is  not  the  result  of 
mere  caprice,  but  intended  in  a  measure  to  represent  the 
pale  gloom  of  wintry  days,  hardly  then  differing  from 
what  we  experience  generally  in  the  English  winter.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  one  of  our  greatest  poets  has  in- 
vested Winter  with  this  identical  and  certainly  very 
appropriate  attribute  of  a  leafless  branch  : 

"The  swallow  Sommer  conies  a^rain. 
The  owlet  Niglit  resumeB  her  reign, 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fain 
To  flj  with  thee,  ftilse  as  tlion. 
tij  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 


Sleep  itself  is  tnrned  to  sorrow, 

Vainly  ioinitd  7ny  WinttT  borrow 

Sunvy  leaves  from  any  bough. 


leuvea  from  any  hough." 

It  would  almost  seem  that  Shelley  had  visited  the  pave- 
ments, or  taken  notice  of  Lysons'  work,  which  was  at 
the  very  time  of  his  writing  the  above  (1821)  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  antiquaries. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  to  trespass  on  the  time  (short  as 
it  is)  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting,  by  going  one  by  one 
through  the  rooms  and  pavements  of  this  villa.  The  plan 
indicates  the  immense  area  and  the  unusual  size  of  the 
apartments,  and  Mr.  Lysons'  work  may  be  easily  con- 
sulted either  in  the  original  edition,  in  the  reprmt  by 
the  learned  Dalloway  in  The  History  of  Western  Sussex, 
and  more  easily  still  in  the  excellent  reprint  by  our 
printers  (Messrs.  Whiting  and  Co.),  who  have  sold  out 
their  first  and  far  too  limited  impression  of  Lysons,  with 
a  plan  of  the  western  part  of  the  villa,  and  five  chromo- 
litnographic  productions  of  the  tessellated  pavements.  I 
believe  also  that  our  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  proposes  to  devote  some  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Romano-British 
mosaic  pavements,  to  this  example  of  Bignor. 

The  general  plan  is,  like  other  villas,  conceived  as  a 
rectangular  court,  more  or  less  rhomboidai,  with  apart- 
ments along  two  sides.  No  two  Roman  villas  have  oeen 
yet  met  with  which  could  bear  any  slight  amount  of 
comparison  in  the  matter  of  ichnographical  detail.  In 
this  point  of  their  constructive  arts,  Roman  villas  are 
in  a  certain  way  connected  with  prehistoric  rather  than 
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civilised  structures.  I  show  small  plans  of  the  Roman 
villas  in  Gloucestershire.  You  will  see  how  they  differ 
inter  se. 

The  year  following,  1812,  revealed  to  scientific  and 
judicious  explorations  further  new  and  interesting  results: 
amoDg  others  the  triclinium  at  the  north-west  angle,  with 
wall  of  stucco  covered  with  plain  red  colour,  whereas  the 
wall  of  a  (first  room)  had  paintings  on  the  stucco.  We  may 
here  notice  that  the  very  recent  explorationB  of  our  Hon. 
Associate,  Dr.  Schliemann,  on  the  site  of  the  archaic  city 
of  Tiryns,  have  yielded  several  important  paintings  of 
stuccoed  walls,  prmcipally  ornaments  of  a  feather-like  pat- 
tern. These  are  reproduced  in  his  work  on  that  city,  just 
published ;  and  the  occurrence  there  of  Greek  art-pottery 
of  the  most  archaic  styles,  which  must  be  referred  to  at 
least  the  remote  period  of  500-600  B.C.,  shows  how  great 
is  the  antiquity  of  painted  walls.  The  tombs  of  Etruria 
{teste  Dennis)  demonstrate  the  same  tendency  of  wall- 
decoration  ;  and  we  are  bound,  in  view  of  these  instances, 
to  admit  the  high  antiquity  of  this  elegant  fashion,  which 
is  probably  seen  at  its  height  in  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum,  but  here  only  in  a  subordinate  and  fragmentary 
condition. 

The  room  c,  on  the  north  of  6,  and  west  of  a,  yielded 
a  very  beautiful  geometrical  design  in  tessellation,  20  ft. 
by  9  ft,  9  ins.,  quite  perfect,  and  when  seen  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year  still  intact. 

Mr,  Romilly  Alien  has  shown  the  occurrence  of  the 
simple  ornament,  consisting  of  two  oval  links  interlaced 
at  right  angles,  on  sculptured  stones  of  a  period  which 
may  be  taken  to  embrace  even  the  twelfth  century, 
while  the  fylfot,  or  cross-tau,  which,  according  to  some, 
represents  thunder  and  lightning,  is  seen  in  the  very 
earliest  style  of  painted  vases  of  Greek  and  Cypriote 
styles,  that  unquestionably  belong  to  five  centuries 
before  Christ.  Hence  we  have  in  this  beautiful  design  a 
common  ground  where  the  symbolic  imagery  of  inci- 
pient art,  fostered  and  nurtured  unintentionally  by  the 
Roman  mosaic  worker  down  to  a  post -classical  epoch,  is 
shown  side  by  side  with  other  emblems  which  grew  into 
important  factors  under  the  hands  of  those  who  cut  the 
elaborate  crosses  of  Wales  and  western  England  ; — who 
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illuminated  the  wondrous  dsedalian  MSS.  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  succeeding  centuries ;  and  which  even  set 
patterns  worthy  of  being,  as  they  indeed  were,  imitated 
by  Celtic  goldsmiths  and  British  and  Saxon  workers  in 
silver  -and  bronze. 

No  one  can  inspect  these  two  geometrical  designs, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  by  the  cunning  balance  of  lines, 
curves,  cable-twists,  angles,  and  stellar  patterns  (like,  and 
yet  unlike,  each  the  other),  without  acltnowledging  that 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  designer  and  faculty  of  the  fabri- 
cator must  have  been  of  the  very  highest  order.  Tti  the 
centre  of  one  is  the  flower  known  in  after  ages  as  the^s 
amoris,  or  quatrefoil  d'amour,  the  "  flower  of  love",  com- 
posed of  four  heart-shaped  petals  in  cross.  Into  how 
many  architectural  sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  has  not  the  adoption  of  this  one  detail 
alone  passed,  where  it  is  better  known  as  the  "ball- 
flower'  ornament. 

The  cable-twist,  like  the  link,  possessed  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  the  art-student  of  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Accustomed  to  wander  through  the  de- 
serted villas  of  the  Romans  (then,  no  doubt,  far  less  diflS- 
cult  of  access  than  now,  when  the  progress  of  time  has 
covered  them  over  with  the  mould  which  happily  shields 
them  from  mischief  and  further  decay),  the  educated  eye 
of  the  wandering  neophyte  of  art  became  familiar  with 
patterns  which  were  seen  to  be  beautiful  in  symmetry  and 
tastefully  harmonious  in  colouring ;  and  with  but  slight 
adaptation  to  the  outline  of  the  cross,  or  the  border  of 
the  painted  page,  he  reproduced  in  such  books  as  The 
Durham  Book  o/"  St.  Cuthbert,  Tlie  Book  of  Kells  at  Dub- 
lin, and  many  others  (of  which  Mr.  Allen  has  given  a  list 
in  the  last  number  of  our  JoumaX),  ornaments  almost 
identical,  and  not  seldom  absolutely  the  same,  with  the 
patterns  noticed  on  pavements  such  as  those  at  Bignor 
and  elsewhere. 

I  now  pass  to  another  point  in  the  art  of  this  pave- 
ment, suggested  by  the  design  found  on  the  room  i,  h, 
where  we  see  a  school  of  Cupids  disguised  as  gladiators, 
in  four  groups  of  two  each,  presided  over  by  a  master,  set 
on  a  frieze  with  a  border  of  three-fold  plaited  cords.  This 
leads  up  to  a  very  remarkable  design  set  in  a  semicircular 
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apse,  within  a  border  ornamented  with  a  wavy  line  of  foli- 
age springing  fi-om  a  vase  which  has  a  ball  in  its  stem;  a 
peculiarity  known  to  have  been  employed  under  similar 
conditions  at  Pompeii,  and  of  the  age  of  Titus. 

Although  we  have  not  at  Bignor  an  example  of  Orpheus 
(not  unfrequently  converted  by  the  early  Church  art  into 
Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  voice  the  sheep  hear, 
and  He  knows  them,  and  they  follow  Him)  taming  the 
wild  beasts  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  as  at  Horkstow  and 
Cirencester,  admirably  depicted  in  our  Journal  some 
years  ago,  we  have  in  the  centre  of  this  apse  a  head  of  a 
female  which  ostensibly,  perhaps,  was  intended  for  Arte- 
mis or  Diana,  to  whom  the  pheasant  was  sacred  ;  for  we 
see  on  the  "  swags",  or  festoons,  which  hang  at  the  sides 
of  the  circular  plaque  containing  the  head,  a  bird  of  the 
pheasant  tribe  holding  a  branch  in  its  mouth.  Or,  if  not 
Artemis,  then  Plenty  or  Pomona,  to  whom  the  comuco- 
pise  below  the  festoons  would  be  appropriate ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  light  blue  nimbus  behmd  the  head  of 
the  figure  seems  to  indicate  a  Christian  personage,  which 
I  think  may  be,  without  undue  conjecture,  taken  to  be 
the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  true  that  the  use  of  the  nimbus, 
originating  as  the  sun's  disc,  and  seen  in  many  forms  in 
Indian  and  Oriental  art,  commences  as  an  attribute  of 
divinity  long  before  Christian  times ;  but  this  is  so 
thoroughly  a  Christian  form  of  the  nimbus,  and  so  rare 
(for  with  the  exception  of  a  similar  nimbus  on  the  head 
of  Bacchus  in  the  already  compared  pavement  at  Aventi- 
cum,  no  other  example  is  known),  that  we  can  hardly 
attribute  it  to  any  other  religious  culttts.  The  half-length 
figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  in  a  circular  plaque,  is  also 
Been  on  the  gilt  glass  Christian  plates  and  discs  in  the 
British  Museum  collections. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  Cogidubnue,  the  reputed 
occupier  and  builder  of  this  villa,  was  in  close  correspond- 
ence with  Rome,  and  under  Roman  influence,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  it  is  quite  possible  that  knowledge 
of  the  new  religion  had  passed  to  Britain,  and  found 
acceptance  at  Bignor,  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr,  Grover  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  many  evidences 
of  pre-Augustine  Christianity  in  England.  This  offers 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  proof,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
their  study  and  examination. 
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To  conclude  this  hasty  Bummary  of  a  few  out  of  the 
many  points  of  interest  which  the  pavement  presents,  I 
am  desirous  of  recording  before  you  my  conviction  that, 
notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Tupper's  intelligent  care,  the 
pavements  are  deteriorating.  It  is  a  stigma  upon  us  as 
a  nation  to  allow  our  antiquities  to  perish,  however  slow 
may  be  their  march  towards  ohlivion.  A  comparatively 
small  sum  would  purchase  them,  and  secure  them  for  all 
time  from  further  decay-  If  our  rich  men  willingly  give 
thousands  of  pounds  for  a  single  vase  or  a  single  picture 
but  two  hundred  years  old,  will  no  one  person,  or  corpo- 
rate body,  or  syndicate,  be  found  to  give  a  price  for  a 
series  of  art-pictures  in  coloured  stone,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  old ;  rarer  than  most  of  the  so-called  rarest 
objects  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  1  And 
must  we  only  awaken  to  the  value  of  the  gems  we  have 
despised  when  they  have  perished  beyond  recall  ? 
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SAXON  FONT  IN  SOUTH  HAYLING  CHURCH, 
HAYLING  ISLAND,  HANTS. 

BT  JOHH   HARRIS,   ESQ. 

(Rtad  J8  iViw,  1885.) 

This  ancient  relic  is  on  the  floor  of  the  church  in  the 
south  aisle.  It  is  a  limestone  rock,  square  on  the  out- 
side, round  internally,  with  a  large  fractured  hole  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  smooth,  round  one,  about  2  inches,  in  the 
Bide  of  the  font.  It  is  perforated  with  numerous  marine 
worm-holes,  and  indented  with  sea-shella.  The  whole 
font,  externally,  is  much  defaced  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  broken  at  the  top.  It  measures  at  the  top  2  ft.  3  ins.; 
at  the  bottom,  1  ft.  9  ins.;  from  top  to  bottom,  1  ft.  6  ins. 
The  outside  is  covered  with  geometrical  figures,  as  shown 
in  the  sketches. 

Longcroft,  in  \i\B  Biographical  Account  of  the  Hundred 
of  Bosmere  (published  in  1858)  says  "the  old  font  was 
found  in  1827,  in  a  shallow  well  in  the  south  parish, 
and  taken  to  Westboume,  but  subsequently  ^aced  in  its 
present  position  on  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  locality 
of  the  well  is  not  given,  but  most  probably  it  was  re- 
moved from  "Slut's  Well",  about  300  yards  from  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  well,  as 
it  is  a  copious  perennial  spring  of  pure  water  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  2^  ft.;  the  sides  having  three  layers  of  large 
stones,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  3^  ft.  The  ground 
sloping  downwards  on  the  south  gives  a  free  course  for 
the  overflowing  water.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  is 
the  spot  in  wTiich  the  font  was  placed  to  receive-  the 
water,  the  large  fractured  hole  at  the  bottom  permitting 
it  to  flow  into  it,  the  small  hole  at  the  side  allowing  the 
water  to  escape  into  the  adjacent  pond. 

Not  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  knows  anything  of 
this  interesting  relic ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  an  old 
church  being  swallowed  up  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.     Historical  documents  exist  to  confirm  this  belief 
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These,  and  the  great  physical  changes  on  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Island,  go  Jar  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition, 
and  also  to  suggest  that  this  old  font  was  removed  before 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  church,  and  used  as  an 
appropriate  reservoir  at  "  Slut's  Well". 

Ahout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  opposite 
the  Crescent,  is  a  lot  of  rocks  called  "  The  Church  K«cks", 
a  name  suggestive  of  the  locality  of  the  lost  church.  At 
low  states  of  the  tide  may  be  seen  portions  of  a  wall 
cemented  with  a  very  hard  yellowish  mortar  which,  in  the 
words  of  an  octogenarian,  "was  harder  than  the  stone". 
That  masonry  exists  is  certain.  Wherefore  should  it  not 
be  a  portion  of  the  church  1 

The  coast  hereabouts  has  been  wonderfully  changed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  sea.  Fifty  years  since  the  mouth 
of  Chichester  Harbour  was  only  2  Rirlongs  wide.  It  now 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Within  the  same  period  the 
spot  where  races  were  held  has  been  washed  away.  An  old 
man  of  the  Island  asserts  that  he  heard  his  grandfather 
say  "that  with  a  10  foot  pole  he  could  at  low  water 
touch  the  bottom  anywhere  between  Hayling  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight."  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  map  of  Ports- 
mouth and  its  environs  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
shows  that  at  that  date  Hayling  Bay  did  not  exist.  The 
submerged  church,  it  is  said,  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
Hayling ;  if  so,  the  land  must  have  extended  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  Nab  Light-Ship,  which  is  about  six  miles 
from  the  present  shore. 

We  now  turn  to  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  submerged  church,  and  the  physical  changes  in  the 
Island  shore.  William  the  Conqueror  granted  the  church 
of  Hayling  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
and  St.  Peter  of  Jumifeges,  Normandy.  Henry  II  con- 
firmed this  grant.  Thus,  then,  it  must  have  been  the 
lost  church,  since  the  present  church  of  South  Hayling 
was  not  built  until  about  1272-1291.  The  small  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  North  Hayling,  is  about  the  same  date. 
Three  churches  are  known  to  have  been  in  Hayling  ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  distinct  account  of  the  erection  of 
any  of  them.  The  date  of  the  old  church  may  be  about 
1050,  and  it  was  rendered  unfit  for  service  in  1339-40. 
This  is  determined  by  the  return  of  an  inquisition  in  the 
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14th  of  Edward  III,  which  makes  it  clear  it  must  have 
been  abandoned  some  time  before  the  inquisition.  Pre- 
vious to  this  date,  on  March  8th,  1324,  a  warrant  was 
issued  by  King  Edward  to  inquire  into  damage  done  by 
inundations.  "  It  was  found  that  206  acres  of  arable 
iand,  and  eighty  acres  of  pasture  land,  had  been  lost  in 
the  Island  since  the  time  of  Edward  I."  By  the  records 
of  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II  (1325) 
it  was  proved  "  that  at  that  particular  date  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Island  was  swept  away  by  an  inundation 
of  the  sea.  The  parish  of  Pagham,  a  tew  miles  to  the 
east  of  Hayling,  was  devastated  by  the  sea  to  the  extent 
of  2,700  acres. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  an  old  church  was  in  existence  before 
the  Conqueror's  time,  that  it  was  submerged  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea,  and  that  the  font  was  in  it  as  far 
back  as  a.d.  900.  The  Biographical  AccoutU  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  BosTnere  is  replete  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Hayling.  The  Island  is  full  of  historical  interest,  A 
knowledge  of  the  locality  for  the  past  fifty-five  years 
shows  me  how  great  and  rapid  has  been  the  invasion  of 
the  sea,  and  that  the  iTXidition  of  the  lost  church  is  (to 
my  mind)  a  matter  of  certainty. 

The  late  Rev.  C.  Hardy,  many  years  incumbent  of  Hay- 
ling, told  the  present  holder  of  the  living  (the  Rev. 
—  Bell)  that  a  pedestal  belonged  to  the  font,  which  was 
taken  away  and  used  as  a  *'  boundary-stone"  between  the 
north  and  south  parishes  of  Hayling.  A  recent  inspec- 
tion confirms  the  existence,  in  situ,  of  the  stone,  which  is 
worked  at  the  top  to  fit  the  font. 

I  am  indebted  to  Samuel  S.  Markham,  Esq.,  for  the 
exceUeat  sketch  of  the  font. 
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BT  C.   LTHAlf,    BSq. 

(Read  Augvit  18th,  1885.) 

The  Prioiy  Church  of  Boxgrove  has  been  much  written 
about,  and  thoroughly  illustrated.  Its  history  has  been 
fully  explained,  and  its  architectural  details  exhaust- 
ively dealt  with ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts 
to  throw  light  upon  the  building,  it  must,  after  all,  be 
visited  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The  technical  descrip- 
tion of  a  structure  like  this,  and  its  architectural  deli- 
neation, are  one  thing ;  the  quietness  of  its  situation, 
its  peaceful  surroundings,  the  sdver  grey  of  its  flint-built 
walls,  the  red  tiling  of  its  roofs  toned  with  golden  lichen, 
and  its  picturesque  outlines  enhanced  by  the  rich  foliage 
of  varied  green,  go  far  to  make  up  quite  another  thing. 
What  idea  of  light  and  shade,  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
of  brilliancy  and  sombreness,  or  of  colour,  do  the  mere 
lines  of  the  architectural  draughtsman  convey  ?  What 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  design,  of  the  power  of  scientific 
construction,  does  mere  verbal  history  give  us  ?  To  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  these  qualities  we  must,  of  necessity, 
visit  the  place  itself.  Here  we  are  to  view  these  remains 
in  all  their  beauty  and  interest,  carrying  us  back,  as  they 
do,  for  at  all  events  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Its  Present  Condition. — Let  us  look  at  what  these  works 
display  to  us.  First  we  shall  see  that  one  limb  of  this 
church  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment,  severed 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  central  feature  of  the  whole 
has  been  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  the  want  of  which 
is  felt  over  the  whole  buildmg.  In  plain  terms,  the  nave 
(except  its  eastern  bay)  is  now  a  ruin ;  and  an  arcade- 
story,  with  the  lantern-lights  of  the  tower,  are  shut  out 
from  view. 

The  principal  remains  now  consist  of  the  church,  of  the 
west  front  of  the  chapter-house,  and  of  a  three-story 
building  to  the  north  of  the  church,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously called  the  "  refectory"  and  "  Prior's  dwelling".  There 
are  also  some  indications  of  cloisters  to  the  north  of  the 
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church,  and  perhaps  the  site  of  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  precincts  is  discernible  on  the  west  and  south  sides. 
The  conventual  buildings  were,  without  douht,  to  the 
north,  and  there  are  signs  of  considerable  erections  west 
of  the  "Prior's  lodging". 

7%e  church  is  a  cross  on  plan,  with  a  central  tower  ; 
but  the  western  limb  or  nave  is  now  a  ruin,  excepting  to 
the  extent  of  one  double  bay.  The  north  and  south  tran- 
septs are  without  aisles,  hut  there  are  clear  indications  of 
each  having  contained  an  altar  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
eastern  limb  or  choir  is  of  four  main  bays,  each  subdivided 
into  two ;  forming  in  all,  therefore,  eight  bays.  It  has 
north  and  south  aisles  for  its  whole  length,  their  vaulting 
answering  to  the  eight  bays  of  the  choir.  To  the  west 
of  the  south  transept,  filling  up  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  is  a  porch  which  forms  the 
present  main  entrance  into  the  church.  Northward  of 
the  centre  of  the  north  choir-aisle  is  a  vestry,  approached 
only  from  the  church.  Over  the  transepts  lofts  have 
been  erected,  making  them  of  two  stories.  What  remains 
of  the  nave  has  a  south  aisle  ;  but  is  without  one  on  the 
north,  which  was  the  case  for  about  half  the  length  of 
the  entire  nave  when  it  consisted  of  six  main,  subdivided 
bays. 

Besides  the  main  entrance  there  Is  now  a  small  door- 
way on  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  second 
mam  bay  from  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
has  had  its  subdividing  pier  removed,  aud  in  it  an  erec- 
tion bearing  the  name  of  Thomas  la  War,  with  the  date 
1532,  has  been  put  up,  to  the  utter  disfigurement  of  a 
large  part  of  the  choir.  Not  intending  to  mention  this 
"  monument"  again,  its  complete  debasement  of  character 
may  be  here  observed,  and  notice  drawn  to  the  carving 
on  the  central  pendentive  of  its  roof,  where  four  angels 
are  represented,  with  their  heads  downwards,  at  the  back 
of  a  shield  which  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  said 
Thomas  la  War.  Could  anything  be  more  inconsistent 
with  true  art  or  right  feeling  ? 

The  porch,  vestry,  central  tower,  and  transepts,  have 
timber  roofs.  The  choir  and  its  aisles,  the  nave  and  its 
south  aisle,  are  all  vaulted.  The  tower  and  transepts 
were  not  designed  for  groining.     A  lai^  part  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  roof-timbers  over  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  still 
remain.  They  have  double  collars  and  braces,  strength- 
ened by  tie-beams,  with  king-posts  and  struts  at  certain 
intervals.  The  western  part  of  this  roof  has  been  re- 
modelled in  more  recent  times.  The  whole  of  the  filling- 
in  of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  is  of  chalk.  It  is  a  little 
curious  that  the  splays  of  the  two  lancet-windows  at  the 
east  end,  which  light  this  roof  (not  seen  from  any  part  of 
the  church),  should  be  plastered,  of  original  work. 

The  groin-ribs  to  the  choir-vault  spring  from  the  main 
piers  only,  and  the  vaulting  is  entirely  without  ridge-ribs 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  vault  to  the 
nave  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  to  the  choir,  and  so 
are  those  to  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  except  that  it  is  dealt 
with  by  the  limits  of  the  sub-bays.  The  vaulting  to  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  has  no  ribs. 

There  has  been  great  controversy  as  to  whether  there 
were  not  two  churches  under  one  roof  within  the  length 
of  the  entire  building.  The  lower  part  of  the  west  wall 
of  the  present  church  is  an  early  one,  and  in  it  are  two 
doorways  with  a  blank  space  between,  where,  it  is  sug- 
gested, stood  the  altar  to  the  second  church.  At  Lilies- 
hall  Abbey,  in  Shropshire,  there  is  a  corresponding  divi- 
sion made  by  a  stone  screen  such  as  the  lower  part  of 
this  work  may  have  been.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  when  and  how  the  Abbey  Church  became,  as  it  now 
is,  the  parish  church. 

Its  Architecture. — At  a  first  glance  the  church  generally 
would  probably  be  put  down  as  of  the  Lancet  period,  with 
Transitional  Norman  at  the  crossing ;  but  there  are  some 
subtleties  of  chronological  sequence,  especially  about  the 
crossing  and  transepts,  which  merit  careful  attention.  If 
this  be  given,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  transepts  and 
nave  are  the  remains  of  a  former  church,  which  probably 
had  only  a  short  eastern  limb  with  aisles,  and  a  western 
limb  with  south  aisle  only.  The  principal  evidences 
pointing  in  this  direction  are  the  two  small,  rude,  semi- 
circular arches  between  the  transepts  and  the  choir- 
aisles,  and  the  one  similar  arch  to  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  and  the  blocked-up,  earW',  semicircular  windows  in 
the  flanks  of  the  transepts.  These  walls  appear  to  have 
had  two  tiers  of  windows  in  their  height,  and  so  does 
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the  south  gable.  The  present  nave-roof,  though  lower 
than  tliat  of  the  choir,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  original 
church,  as  a  lower  line  of  roof  is  distinctly  marked  in  the 
interior  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  weathering  string- 
course is  still  partly  preserved  both  here  and  against  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  tower,  marking  the  line  of  the  roof  of 
the  original  choir  and  transepts,  the  ridge  of  which  is 
1  ft.  8  ins.  below  the  string  beneath  the  present  upper 
windows  of  the  tower.  Then,  again,  that  very  precious 
fragment  of  the  western  front  of  the  original  chapter- 
house, reminding  us  of  its  fellows  at  Wenlock  and  Haugh- 
mond,  is  a  clear  fact  pronouncing  the  existence  of  an 
establishment  of  earlier  date  than  the  bulk  of  the  present 
buildings. 

It  ia  said  that  the  Priory  was  founded  between  the 
years  1117  and  1135  a.d.,  and  the  earliest  work  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  as  falling  within  these  dates.  The 
great  piers  of  the  tower  form  a  focus  of  much  chronologi- 
cal interest.  In  them  is  contained  a  portion  of  no  less 
than  four  distinct  periods ;  that  of  the  earliest  in  the 
simple,  square  jamb,  from  which  spring  the  rude,  semicir- 
cular arches  of  the  aisles;  the  transitional  Norman  in  the 
south-western  respond  of  the  south  aisle ;  and  later 
transitional  Norman  in  the  moulded  faces  which  form  the 
main  part  of  these  piers ;  and  finally,  the  western  re- 
sponds of  the  lancet-choir. 

Before  leaving  these  great  piers  it  should  be  more 
particularly  noted  that  the  present  low,  flat  ceiling  above 
the  main  arches  shuts  out  from  view  features  of  archi- 
tectural interest  second  to  none  in  the  whole  of  the 
fabric,  namely  an  arcade  of  Pointed  arches  on  each  face 
of  the  tower,  with  widely  splayed  semicircular  windows 
above,  which  were  intended  as  a  lantern  to  this  central 
point  in  the  church.  This  arcading  consists  of  four 
Pointed  arches  on  each  face,  springing  from  central  and 
side-piers,  having  double  shafts  in  the  reveals,  with  single 
intermediate  shafts.  The  caps  of  these  shafts  are  richly 
moulded  and  carved,  and  the  bases  and  arches  are  like- 
wise well  moulded.  Above  these  arches  runs  a  string- 
course, from  which  starts  the  high,  splayed,  sill  of  the 
upper  windows,  which  are  treated  in  a  simple  manner, 
but  effectively  occupy  nearly  the  whole  wall-space  by 
their  openings  and  broad  splays. 
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The  next  part,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  arcading  of  the 
nave  with  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  above.  This  nave 
has  also  been  designed  originally  on  the  plan  of  a  main 
bay  subdivided  by  minor  shafts,  for  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  large  clustered  pier  and  the  single  cylindrical 
shaft  alternately.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  principle 
of  design  should  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  main  work  throughout  these  buildings  ;  for  first  it 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  openings  on  each  side  of  the  chapter- 
house doorway  (which  treatment  in  this  situation  is  said 
to  be  unique),  then  in  the  late  Norman  nave,  and  again 
in  the  later  but  more  ambitious  choir. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  limb  is  of  one  date,  allowing 
for  its  commencement  at  the  extreme  east,  and  gradual 
development  westwards.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tne  first 
two  main  bays  to  the  east  are  of  a  richer  type  of  treat- 
ment both  in  the  mouldings  and  in  the  materials,  for  in 
them  the  use  of  Purbeck  and  other  marbles  is  more 
abundant  than  in  the  western  portion.  All  the  windows 
in  this  part  were  originally  of  the  lancet  form ;  those 
.  to  the  aisles  being  treated  in  the  simplest  manner,  whilst 
the  triplet  at  the  east  end,  and  these  of  the  clerestory, 
are  elaborated  by  marble  shafts,  rich  mouldings,  and  some 
carving.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  diagonal  ribs  of 
the  groining  are  enriched  by  the  dog-tooth,  and  have 
carved  bosses  at  their  intersections. 

Next  to  the  choir,  in  point  of  date,  comes  the  south 
porch,  which  is  of  Decorated  character  ;  and  lastly,  the 
vestry,  which  is  of  Perpendicular  date,  of  a  very  good 
type.  There  are  also  sundry  late  insertions  of  windows 
in  the  choir-aisles  and  gable  of  the  south  transept. 

Of  the  architectural  design  of  this  building  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  its  praise.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little 
inconsistency  on  this  head  in  the  later  raising  of  the 
roofs  of  the  limbs  of  the  cross,  and  in  ail  probability  the 
low  and  humble  original  church  had  merits  of  simplicity 
and  consistency  which  the  present  building,  as  now  seen, 
appears  to  lack.  But  then  we  know  not  wbat  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  late  builders  with  regard  to  the  central 
tower ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  their  building,  regarded 
in  itself  alone,  bears  evidence  of  the  greatest  aptitude  of 
design  and  constructive  skill.     It  seems  to  have  been  a 
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settled  principle  at  the  start,  with  the  designers,  that 
their  huUding  should  not  be  excessive  in  height,  whilst 
they  determined  at  the  same  time  that  considerable 
length  should  be  maintained ;  and  how  to  proportion  the 
comparative  lowness  of  the  structure  to  its  great  length 
(the  present  church  being  in  length  six  times  its  width 
in  the  nave,  and  the  entire  length  more  than  ten  times) 
was  the  main  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  designer.  No 
happier  means  could,  perhaps,  be  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  principle  of  main  and  subsidiary  division  of 
the  bays  before  alluaed  to ;  and  this  I  make  bold  to  sug- 
gest was  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  method  of 
design.  It  is  obvious  also  that  this  principle  carries  with 
it  the  necessity  for  as  little  need>of  the  aid  of  flying  but- 
tresses as  possible,  and  it  allows  of  that  bold  and  singu- 
lar treatment  of  an  arcaded  clerestory  which  is  here 
adopted.  BxtemcUly,  the  proportion  of  height  in  the 
building  is  ample,  as  the  addition  of  a  high-pitched  roof 
above  the  vaulting  gives  all  the  increase  in  this  direction 
which  is  desirable,  and  nothing  could  well  exceed  in  per- 
fectness  of  design  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir.  Of  the 
whole  it  may  be  feirly  said,  that  in  its  general  outlines, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  several  parts,  the  architecture 
of  this  church  is  of  the  most  instructive  kind. 

The  Dedication. — The  dedication  of  the  church  was  in 
the  names  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  of  St.  Blaise,  a  Bishop 
of  Sebaste  in  Armenia ;  and  originally  it  contained  at 
least  five  altars,  of  which  more  than  traces  remain  of  four: 
three  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  one  against  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  slabs  of  the  high 
altar,  and  that  of  the  south  aisle,  are  now  in  the  floor  of 
the  church  at  those  points. 

During  the  late  alterations  some  ornamental  floor-tUes 
were  found,  and  they  now  form  part  of  the  floor  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  "Hiey  are  of  very  varied 
design,  and  of  early  date.  Some  bear  inscriptions,  others 
represent  birds,  stags,  hounds,  and  fleurs-de-lis  of  peculiar 
treatment.  Many  of  them  have  the  lines  of  their  pat- 
terns incised,  and  some  are  border-tiles.  On  the  east  wall 
of  the  south  transept,  and  the  north-east  respond  of  the 
tower,  are  some  early  wall-decorations  in  colour.  Of 
ancient  glass  there  appears  to  be  none. 
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There  are  monuments  on  the  floor  of  the  aisles  and  the 
south  transept,  most  of  them  being  table-tombs  formed 
of  Purbeck  or  other  marble  ;  that  in  the  south  transept 
is  of  great  size.  They  are  all  very  much  of  one  type,  and 
of  late  date.  Brasses  have  been  removed  from  some  of 
these  tombs.  There  is  also  one  coffin-lid  of  marble,  with 
a  slightly  raised  cross  upon  it,  of  probably  the  date  of  the 
choir,  now  lying  in  the  south  transept.  One  modem 
brass  in  the  south  aisle  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  its 
simplicity  and  the  sentiment  it  conveys.  It  is  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  "our  Benefactress";  put  there,  no 
doubt,  by  those  who  had  reason  to  remember  and  perpe- 
tuate the  good  deeds  of  one  whom  they  esteemed.  The 
altar-plate  is  of  ailver.and  is  dated  1865,and  very  appro- 
priately superseded  one  single  broken  chalice  of  pewter. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a  pillar-stoup  like  one  this 
Association  saw  in  a  remote  church  in  Pembrokeshire  last 
year.  There  is  but  one  bell  in  the  tower,  which  is,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  and  is 
carried  by  a  most  substantial  oak  stock  no  less  than  2  ft. 
3  ins.  deep.  The  bell  bears  a  long  Latin  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  recast  out  of  the  remains  of  a  former 
ring  of  eight  bells  which  were  injured  by  lightning,  and 
it  bears  date  1673.  As  before  remarked,  this  tower  was 
not  designed  as  a  bell-tower,  but  as  a  lantern. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  besides  much  excellent 
architectural  character,  there  are  many  points  of  archaeo- 
logical interest.  Amongst  these  must  first  be  mentioned 
the  ruins  of  the  west  arm  or  nave  of  the  church,  with  the 
aisleless  wall  on  the  north,  the  Pointed  arches  on  the 
south,  and  remains  of  the  west  end,  and  the  wall  of  a 
nortli  aisle  towards  the  west ;  also  the  indications  of  the 
cloisters  against  the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept  and 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  On  the  pediment  of  the 
eastern  flying  buttress  to  the  choir,  and  on  the  corre- 
sponding buttress  on  the  norths  there  are  carvings  which 
liave  attracted  much  attention.  And  last  of  all,  there  is 
that  arched  western  face  of  the  Norman  chapter-house, 
with  the  remnants  of  its  groinings  and  vaults,  to  which 
every  one  must  turn  an  admiring  eye. 

Of  all  the  other  conventual  buildings,  but  one  solitary 
block  at  present  exists,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
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church,  and  runs  north  and  south.  It  has  been  of  three 
stories  in  height;  that  on  the  ground-floor  vaulted  in  five 
bays  lengthwise,  and  two  transversely.  There  have  been 
at  least  three  doorways  in  this  apartment ;  one  at  the 
south  end,  and  one  ob  tne  east  and  west  sides  respectively. 
The  ground-floor  was  lighted  by  widely  splayed  windows 
in  the  side-walls.  On  the  west  side,  in  the  second  bay 
from  the  north  end,  has  been  a  fine,  open  fireplace.  At 
the  south  end,  on  the  east  side,  there  are  indications  of 
an  abutting  building,  which  was  probably  a  staircase. 
The  first  floor  has  been  a  fine  apartment  with  two  en- 
trances on  the  west  side,  in  the  end  bays,  and  one  in  the 
south  gable.  It  had  a  wooden  ceiling,  which  was  pro- 
bably carried  by  a  row  of  piers  down  the  centre,  and 
placed  over  the  columns  below.  It  waa  lighted  by  a  fine 
two-light  window  in  the  south  gable,  and  other  windows 
in  the  flanks,  which  had  seats  within  their  recesses.  The 
upper  floor  running  up  within  the  roof  was  not  a  mean 
one.     It  was    lighted   by  single-light  windows    in    the 

fables.  To  the  west,  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  this 
uUding,  are  indications  of  an  adjoining  structure ;  to 
the  south  groin-ribs  remain;  and  to  the  north  a  cupboard 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  a  large  recess,  which 
looks  like  that  of  a  fireplace.  The  walls  of  this  building 
were  strengthened  by  large  projecting  buttresses,  and  at 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  eaves  the  springer-stories  of 
the  gables  still  remain,  It  has  been  called  of  the  Deco- 
rated period  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  nothing  rash  to  say  that 
about  the  year  1300  would  represent  the  date  of  its 
erection. 

We  have  now  very  imperfectly  looked  at  what  remains 
of  this  ancient  priory  church  and  conventual  buildings, 
and  we  may  well  finish  our  review  of  them  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  Robert  de  Haia,  its  founder,  and  a  cousin 
of  the  Conqueror;  to  the  monks  by  whose  devotion,  art, 
and  skill  these  buildings  were  erected ;  and  to  those  who 
have  preserved  them  to  our  service  to  the  present  time. 
And  further,  we  shall  not  disagree  in  the  opinion  that 
either  Sussex  or  any  other  county  may  be  duly  proud  of 
this  noble  abbey  church  and  its  interesting  surroundings. 
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WiDHEBDir,  Sra  jAKui.KT  1886. 
S.  I.  Tdckeb,  Esq.,  Sohebset  Hbiuld,  V.P.,  iv  the  CHitR. 

Thanks  were  srdered  to  be  retamed  to  the  donors  of  the  foUowing 
preeenta  for  the  Library : 

Tq  the  Society,  for  "  TnraBactiona  of  the  Bristol  and  OlonDeeterahira 
ArcIuBological  SocietT*'  (ETesham),  vol.  ix.  Parts  I,  II ;  and 
"Notes  OQ  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan  Book",  No.  4. 

It  was  annonnoed  that  arran^ments  respecting  the  Congress  aboat 
to  be  held  at  Darlington,  co.  Dnrham,  daring  the  sanuner,  were  in  a 
forward  state  of  progress. 

The  Rev.  Scott  Snrtees,  M.A^,  fornarded,throngh  Ur.  E.  P.  L.  Brook, 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  a  plan  of  Dimsdale-on-Tees  Manor  Honse  and  the 
neighbonrhood,  showiug  Roman  remains,  also  probable  Anglo-Saxon 
and  mediieval  remains ;  and  a  plan  and  section  of  an  ancient  blast- 
furnace fonnd  bf  him  in  excavations  last  antnmn.  Ur.  Sartees  writes 
of  these  as  follows : — 

"  The  nndergronnd  bnildinga  and  orjpts  were  fnll  of  verj  large 
worked  stones  and  rnins  tumbled  in,  and  in  most  cases  traces  of  fire. 
The  chambers  are  &om  6J  to  10  ft.  deep ;  and  potteiy  and  glass  and 
bones  and  oyster-shells  and  sheU-fish  seem  scattered  broadcast  wher- 
ever wa  dig.  I  have  cleared  all  mbbish  ont,  and  have  not  yet  made 
out  what  it  represents.  The  lower  part  of  the  orjpt  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  work,  for  2  fL,  than  the  upper  part.  The  stones  (five  of  them) 
bear  the  same  diamond-mark  as  those  at  Housesteads-on-the  Wall. 
The  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  I  think,  may  have  been  used  for  cremation ; 
but  the  u/^er  answers  bo  thoronghty  to  the  same  buildings  the  Nor- 
wegians bnilt  in  Iceland  (and  we  in  the  North  are  Norse),  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Siward  and  his  descendants  held  Dins- 
dale  (not  Dane-Norwegian),  they  or  he  may  have  built  also  a  temple 
orfto/forThor. 

"  The  paved  Roman  road  is  in  splendid  condition.  There  ia  a  rise 
in  the  middle.     The  moat  was  clearly  after  other  bnildings,  and  my 
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house  bniit  on  top.  I  fa&ve  already  had  to  pall  down  my  larders  and 
a  coachhoase,  and  my  kitchen  is  threatened.  The  camp  wontd  pro* 
teot  the  wath,  of  ford,  over  Tees,  close  at  hand.  The  earthworks  and 
rectangnUr  monnds  (street-like)  mn  each  side  of  the  Bomsn  road  np 
to  tiie  bridga  innde  the  onter  ditch  and  earthwork,  and  can  be  clearly 
traced.  I  hare  many  stone  implements,  spindle- whorls,  qaerns  (very 
good),  iron,  et«.,  broken  pottery,  and  two  beaatifkil  glass  vases,  Toimd 
tokole,  10  ft.  below  the  snr&ce. 

"I  believe  the  crypt  to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  marvellonsly  like 
Hexham  and  Ripon.  There  is  a  very  ancient  elm-tree,  called  still 
'  The  Abbot's  Elm',  and  mentioned  in  every  old  book,  — a  sort  of  tradi- 
tion of  eoolesiastioal  foundation  there.  They  say  it  is  five  hnndred 
years  old  in  some  history  I  hare  read  of  Dnrham  ooonty." 

Ur.  Brock  exhibited  several  robbings  of  sepolchral  brasses,  and 
promised  farther  notes  on  them  hereafter. 

Ur.  J.  R.  Allen  read  a  paper  on  "Ancient  Scnlptnres  on  the  South 
Doorway  of  Aine  Chnrch,  Yorkshire",  and  exhibited  a  photograph  and 
drawings  of  the  details  of  scnlptnred  animals  from  the  mediteval 
bestiaries.     It  is  hoped  that  the  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

tix.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  and  the  Chairman  took  part 
in  the  disonssion  whioh  ensned. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ororer,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Old  Chnrch  of  St 
Maiy,  Clapham,  and  Recent  Discoveries  there",  and  read  letters  from 
old  inbabitaots  who  stated  that  they  knew  the  scalptnres  very  well 
when  aocesB  to  them  was  able  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  disoDsaion  whioh  took  place,  Mr.  Brock  referred  to  the  artistio 
beanty  of  the  scnlptnres  which  have  been  fonnd  in  the  vault  benealh 
the  site  of  the  old  chnrch.  Ur.  Atkyns,  a  descendant  of  the  family, 
spoke  of  the  regret  all  loven  of  arthwork  would  feel  if  the  sculptures 
were  again  hidden,  and  promised  pecuniary  saeiHtance.  Several  other 
speakers,  residents  of  Clapham,  bore  testimony  to  the  great  amount  of 
local  interest  in  Ur.  Grover's  proceedings. 


Wedbkbdat,  20tb  Jancibt  1886. 
G.  B.  Wbiqht,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  Hoir.  CoNaBESa  Sxc,  iir  thb  Cuaib. 
C.  J.  Clark,  Esq.,  9  Rupert  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W.,  was  duly 
elected  an  Associate. 

Thanks  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  retnrned  to  the  respective 
donors  of  the  following  presents  for  the  Library  :  Three  Russian  works 
en  meteorology  and  physical  science. 

Ur.  Cecil  Brent,  F.3.A.,  exhibited  a  fine  bronse  figure  of  Onr  Lord 
Irem  a  crucifix  used  as  an  ornament  to  the  binding  of  a  service-book. 
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The  dat«  was  thongbt  to  be  of  the  twelfth  centary,  and  tbe  art  Itnlian. 
The  object  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  and  was 
found  in  London  excavations.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  an  em- 
battled crown. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treaturer,  exhibited  a  Spanish  dollar 
very  mnch  injared  by  a  hammer,  and  pieroed  for  use  as  a  charm. 

Mr.  S>  Rayson  exhibited  two  very  elegant  miniatare  portiait« 
pnintod  on  oval  copper  plaques,  one  dated  1683.  They  were  set  in 
carved  frames  of  ivory. 

Mr.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  8yer 
Gaming,  F.S.A.  Scot,  V.P.,  entitled  "  The  Old  Traders'  Signs  in  Westr 
minster  Hall",  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

In  the  discnssion  which  ensaed,  Mr.  Mould,  Mr.  Compton,  and  the 
Chairman  took  part,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tbe  author  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Monld,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brent,  and  carried  nnanimonsly. 

Mr.  E.  Law,  F.R  I.B.A.,  of  Northampton,  presented  a  plan  of  Monl- 
toQ  Ghnrch,  oo.  Northants,  and  Mr.  Brock  read  the  following  note  : 

"Mr.  Edmund  Law,  F.B.I.B.A.,  architect,  of  Northampton,  pro- 
sents  to  the  Association  a  oarefnlly  prepared  drawing  showing  variona 
portions  of  the  fine  chnrch  of  Monlton,  Northants,  The  letter  A  on 
the  plan  shows  the  position  of  tbe  cnriona  slab  of  Saxon  interlaced 
work,  which  I  fonnd  during  a  visit  to  the  chnrch  in  passing  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  a  rubbing  of  which,  made  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  we 
have  already  seen.  The  elevation  shows  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave, 
an  interesting  example  of  very  early  thirteenth  century  work,  the 
details  being  Early  English,  while  the  circnlar  form  of  the  arches 
reminds  as  of  the  Norman  style.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  arcades  is 
given  very  incorrectly  in  the  Churehet  of  fA«  Arekdeaconry  of  North- 

"The  drawing  is  of  mnch  interest  since  it  shows  traces  of  a  very 
early  little  window  which  was  cat  throagh  when  the  arcade  was 
inserted  in  what  thns  proves  to  be  an  older  wall.  The  window  has 
had  a  sloping  splay  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  face,  the  north  sketch 
showing  the  reduced  size  of  tbe  window  on  what  was  then  its  external 
face.  It  is  cnrioos  to  find  this  small  portion  of  an  earlier,  possibly  a 
Saxon  chnrch,  remaining.  While  the  thirteenth  century  arcade  is 
below  it,  there  is  a  fine,  lofty,  fifteenth  centnry  clerestory  above  it. 
Althongh  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  has  had  to  be  rebuilt,  every  old 
stone  of  the  work  has  been  carefnlly  replaced  by  Mr.  Law, 

"The  plan  shows  another  feature  of  no  little  interest.  It  is  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  nave  of  a  still  earlier  church.  This  portion  is, 
without  a  doubt,  of  Saxon  date.  The  walla,  which  I  have  seen,  are 
poorly  built,  of  small  stones,  and  show  that  the  building,  which  theu 
consisted  apparently  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  was  11  fli  wid& 
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"  Tlie  enlargement  of  the  building  in  sncceeding  nges  is  well  ahown 
on  Mr.  Law's  plan ;  and  a  very  intereeting  plan  it  is.  It  indicat«s  thai 
while  the  extenaions  have  been  to  the  eaat,  the  west,  and  on  botii 
sides,  yet  the  line  of  the  chancel-arch  has  never  been  depart«d  from. 
As  it  wae  id  the  earliest  Saxon  oharch,  so  is  the  position  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  building  at  the  present  day.  I  have  bad,  during  onr  Con- 
greanes,  to  point  ont  similar  evidences  in  Tariona  other  old  churches  ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  so  in  a  great  many  examples." 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Sem.  Sec,  read  a  collection  of  letters 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Haigh  on  Saxon  sandials,  and  on  the  chnrcb  at 
Bamack,  eontribntod  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  which  will  be  printed  here- 
after, it  is  hoped,  in  the  Journal. 


Wednesday,  3rd  Febrdart  1SR6. 

G.  R,  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Conorbss  Sec,  ih  the  Chair. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  retnmed  to  the  respective  donors  for  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 

Tti  the  Society,  for  "  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archsniogical 
Association  of  Ireland",  vol  vi.     Fourth  Series.     Oct.  I'^S'l' 

To  Ernest  E.  Baktr,  Esq.,  for  "A  True  and  most  Dreadfnll  Discourse 
of  a  Woman  posseitsed  with  the  Devilt,  at  Dicbet  in  Somerset- 
shire, A.D.  1584l"     Weston -an  per- Mare.     1886.     8vo. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  announced  that  the  Congreaa 
will  commence  at  Biehop'a  Aucklani},  on  26th  Jnly  next,  nnder  the 
distinguished  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Darham. 

Mr.  Brock  also  exhibited  a  series  of  late  sixteenth  centnry  engrav- 
logs  of  German  and  Bavarian  cities  and  towns,  showing  many  carious 
details  of  mediffival  fortification,  town-gates,  fortified  bridges,  and  the 
like. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Way  exhibited  a  considerable  collection  of  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  found  daring  excavations  for  the  Grapes  Tavern  an 
the  site  of  the  Dake  of  Suffolk's  Palace,  opposite  St.  George's  Church, 
High  Street,  Sonthwark.  A  series  of  arches  of  ancient  brickwork  of 
great  strength,  of  sixteenth  century  date,  were  also  found  about  10  fl. 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  supposed  to  have  been  constructed, 
owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  to  carry  a  portion  of  the 
building.  So  coins  were  found  ;  but  judging  from  the  class  of  pottery 
and  coins  fonud  in  close  proximity  during  other  excavations,  the  date 
of  Roman  occupation  wonld  be  from  aboat  60  a.d.  to  380  a.d. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  P.S.A.,  exhibited  photographs  of  two  Phceni- 
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ciaD  inscribed  stones  in  the  pOBBCBsion  of  Mrs.  Strickland  of  ValettA, 
Malta,  b;  kind  permiBsion  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Smyth  of  Bergamo-Alta,  Italj, 
wbo  tvill  be  glad  to  allow  the  Society  to  reproduce  them,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Birch  also  read  an  account  by  H.  S.  Cnming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
V.P.,  of  an  ancient  top  found  at  the  Boman  castram.  South  Shields: 

"  When  my  paper  on  the  whirligig  or  top  appeared  in  the  volume 
of  oar  Jovntal  for  1874,  I  conid  point  to  but  one  existing  example  of  a 
Roman  turbo.  The  one  referred  to  was  exhumed  near  Dover  in  1869, 
and  is  made  of  well-fired,  buff- coloured  terra-cotta,  and  closely  re- 
sembles in  form  the  horn  gigs  of  later  ages.  It  may  be  desoribed  as 
having  a  conic  body  terminating  in  an  obtuse  conic  baee,  its  extreme 
height  being  2|  ins. 

"  Our  good  member,  Mr.  Robert  Blair  of  South  Shields,  has  lately 
called  my  attention  to  another  ancient  top,  bat  of  different  material 
and  eontoiif  to  tbe  foregoing,  which  he 
states  '  was  found  by  a  digger  on  the  site 
of  tbe  Roman  station  at  South  Shields, 
February  1875,  jnst  before  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  Camp  by  the  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.'  In  form,  the 
specimen  in  question  may  be  likened  to 
the  pointed  half  of  an  egg,  Ij  inch  in 
height,  and  the  flat  top  the  same  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  wrought  out  of  a  piece  of 
exceedingly  hard  bone,  remindful  of  that  Bone  Top. 

J,  .    .  , .  p   XI        J    -  T  LI-  BomMU  CMtnuD,  Sooth  BhSeldi. 

of  certam  portions  of  the  tneheeui,  the 

centre  showing  the  cancellated  structure.  Tbe  base  is  somewhat 
flattened,  but  in  no  way  hindering  the  top  trom  being  a  good  spinner. 
A  remarkable  feature  to  note  in  this  toy  is  that  tbe  broad  apex  shows 
indications  that  it  has  been  painted  green,  and  the  body  has  also  been 
encircled  by  several  narrow  green  bands,  the  pigment  employed  being 
in  all  probability  the  ckrysoeolla,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper,  of 
which  a  rather  confused  account  is  given  by  Pliny,  HitL  Nat.,  zxziii, 
26,  27.  The  whole  surface  of  the  toy  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of 
polish,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  use,  but  partly  to  its  long  inhuma- 
tion, for  bono  objects  frequently  acquire  a  gloss  by  lying  in  the  earth 
for  ages.  Everything  about  this  top  is  suj^stive  of  very  considerable 
antiquity,  and  coupling  its  aspect  with  its  pltkce  of  discovery,  tfaere 
seems  no  reason  why  we  shonld  not  accept  it  as  a  veritable  Roman 
t^rbo,  thns  establishing  the  fact  that  tbe  subjects  of  the  C&sars  bad 
tops  of  bone  as  well  as  of  box-wood  and  terra-cotta." 

Mr.  Birch  opeued  discussion  on  the  curious  succession  of  toys 
among  the  poor  of  London  streets,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  rules  by  which  tbe  fashion  of  toys  was  regulated. 
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Mr.  Walford  and  Mr.  Cope  took  part  in  the  disctiBsion. 

The  Hev.  Canon  Collier  sent  a  series  of  notes  on  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveriea  in  the  crypt  and  precincts  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  These 
were  read  by  Mr.  Brook.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  printed  here- 
after in  the  Joamal. 

Mr.  Walford  and  Ur.  Biroh  took  part  in  the  discnssion. 

The  Chairman  read  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Gentle- 
man'*  Magazine  (1 763),  relating  to  Wolstanbnry  Camp,  commanioated 
by  Mr.  A.  Cope. 

Mr.  Brock  exhibited  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine's  drawings  of  Etton  Chnrch, 
CO.  Northants. 

Mr.  Birob  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  supposed  Roman 
wall  and  arch  recently  disclosed  near  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Mr.  Brock  said  he  thonght  this  is  what  ia  described  in  Archer's 
Seliquea  of  Old  London,  and  of  later  date  than  Boman  times.  The 
position  is  east  of  St.  Martin's  Chnrch,  behind  the  honses  in  Old  Bailey, 
the  bnilding  being  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of  the  City. 


Wkdhksdat,  Febrdart  17,  1886. 
G.  R.  Weight,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  Ho».  Conqress  Skc,  in  the  Chaib. 
The  following  Associates  were  dnlj  elected : 

W.  Nichols,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Sonth  Hill  Park,  Bromley,  Kent 
WaJtor  B.  Paton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  2  Paper  Bnildings,  Temple 
Rev.  Scott  Sartees,  M.A.,  Dirasdale-on-Tees,  Durham. 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  the  following  presents  to 
the  Library ; 

To  the  Society,  for  "  The  Arch»ologtcnl  Joni-nal",  No.  1G8.     1885. 
To  the  Mueeum,  for  "  Oeschafta-bericht  welcher  in  der  General- Ver- 
aammlnng  der  Oeselleecbaft  Mnsenms  des  Ednigreiches  Bohmen. 
17  Jan.  1866.     Pr^.     Terlag  des  Mnsenms.^   8vo. 
„  „     for  "  Pun&tlty  Archeologicke  Mistopisn^",  vol.  xiii.  Parts 

1-3.     V  Praze,  1885,     4to. 
It  was  annonnced  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  had  fixed  the 
26th  of  Jnly  for  the  opening  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Eon.  See.,  exhibited  a  bellarmine  of  the 
time  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  from  Cheapside ;  an  earthenware  candlestick, 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  from  London  Wall ;  and  a  fragment  of 
a  flower-vase  of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  the  impression  of  a  gem-aeal  from  Malta, 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Proctor  Bnrroogbs,  F.S.A.,  of  Great  Yarmouth.  The 
design  is  the  bead  of  ^sculapius,  with  staff  and  snake,  set  in  gold. 
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Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Burial  in  Woollen." 
Mr.  Gompton,  Mr.  Hodgetts,  and  the  Chairman,  took  part  in  the 
diBCassion  which  ensued. 

A  rubbing  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Q.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  of  Gam- 
bridge,  of  the  Saxon  sepulchral  monnment  in  the  ohnrch  at  Whit- 
chnrch,  Hants.  It  waa  first  described  by  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith,  F.S,  A., 
in  The  Builder  of  Nov.  11,  1871.  The  inscription  is  given  in  Hijbner, 
Inte.  Bril.  Chr,,  No.  165.  On  the  front  is  a  bnat  of  Christ  with  croci- 
ferons  nimbos,  holding  a  book,  and  giving  the  benediction.  On  the 
back  is  an  elegant  piece  of  scrollwork.  Bound  the  semicircnlar  top 
and  edges  is  the  following  inscription,  in  angalar  Saxon  capitals,  in 
two  lines  : 

+  H1C   CORPVS   FKIDBVRfltB   RBQTI- 
EBCrr   IS   PiCKM   SEPVLTVH. 

The  size  of  the  stone  is  1  ft.  10  ins.  bj  1  ft  9  ins.,  and  7  to  10}  ins. 
thick. 

Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Crosses  and 
other  Pre-Norman  Scnlptnres  at  Heysham  Church",  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the  Journal. 

The  Rev.  Scott  Snrtees  sent  some  photographs  of  Heyaham  Church, 
to  illnatrate  the  paper. 

In  the  discnssion  which  ensued,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hodgetts,  Mr.  E.  P.  L- 
Brock,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  A.  Hadd  took  part. 


WEDNESDiT,  March  3, 1886. 
G.  O.  Adams,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chaib. 
H.  Phillipps,  Esq.,  145  Walwort,h  Eoad,  London,  S.B.,  was  duly 
elected  an  Associate. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  of  the  following 
gifts  to  the  Library ; 

To  the  Society,  for  "  Archieologia  Cambrensis",  Fifth  Series,  No.  VIIT. 
October  1885. 
„  „     for  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archsological 

Association  of  Ireland",  vol.  yii.  Fourth  Series,  No.  63,    July 
1685. 
„  „     for  "  Third  Annnal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology", 

by  J.  W.  Powell,  Director,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.     1884. 
Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec.,  announced  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  holding  a  Congress  on  the  26th  of  July  next,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  were  in  a  forward  state,  and  that  a  programme  would  be 
issaed  very  shortly. 
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Mr.  Brock  exhibited — (1),  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Rontledge 
of  Cantorbnrf,  portion  of  the  volate  of  a  carved  Roman  altar  or 
colnmn  fonod  in  St  Martin's  Church,  Canterbnry,  with  Roman  mor- 
tar adhering  to  it ;  (2),  on  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  the 
mbbing  of  an  Interlaced  pattern  carved  on  a  Btone  of  Saxon  date,  fonnd 
at  Uonlton,  Nortbanta  ;  (3),  a  aeries  of  views  of  chorches  and  edifices 
in  and  aboat  the  city  of  Loudon,  chiefly  of  the  eeventeenth  centnry. 

Ifr.  J.  Romilly AUen,F.S. A.  Scot, exhibited —(I),  acow's  bom, finely 
carved  with  snbjeots  from  tbe  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  Romance  of 
Otivel  and  KingOarsia.  The  date,  1697,  on  tbe  base,  indicates  the  late 
survival  of  interest  in  this  class  of  medieval  romances : — (2),  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  J.  Blair  of  Sonth  Shields,  an  interesting  and  extensive  albnm 
of  uvheological  sketobes,  chiefly  illnstratdng  tbe  antiquities  of  the 
iiorth  of  England. 

Mr.  W.  do  G.  Birch,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Divining  Rod",  by  A.  C.  Pryor,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  printed  hereafter. 

A  paper  was  read  entitled  "  The  Roman  Villa  at  Box,  Wilts",  by 
Mr.  J.  Mann,  which  was  illnstrated  by  a  plan.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
paper  will  find  a  place  hereafter  in  the  Jotimai. 

Mr.  C  H.  Compton  drew  tbe  attention  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  J.  W, 
Orover's  recent  operations  at  Clapham  Chnrch,  which  had  resulted  in 
the  recovery  of  several  marble  effigies  of  the  Atkina  family,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Burial  Board  bad  provided  a  temporary  place  of 
exhibition  for  the  objects. 


Wkdnbsoit,  Mauch  1?,  1886. 
G.  B.  Wrioht,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congbesb  Sec,  ik  the  Chats. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  nnanimonsly  elected  : 

Charles  D.  Turton,  Esq.,  Hon.  Foreign  Correspondent  for  tbe 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
J.  Fuller  Eberle,  Esq.,  Pembroke  Villas,  Clifton. 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned 
To  the  Society,  for  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don", Second  Series,  vol.  x,  No.  ]4. 
To  Mitt  RuMoll,  for  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Newton  Inscription  regarded 

as  being  in  the  Uncial  Character  mixed  with  Runic  Letters." 
To  Mr.  C.  N.  McIiUyre  North,  for  "Arcbseolc^  and  Architecture  of 
Sontbwark." 
Mr,  B.  P.  L  Brook,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  t«ad  the  following  o 
cation  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Hand : 
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"  In  the  pariah  of  Lnngley  Barrel),  near  Cliippenham,  the  Re».  Mr, 
Daniels  recently  nscovered  in  the  field  (formerly  &  commoD)  in  froot 
of  his  parsonage  honae  a  pecnliar  monnd  with  lines  of  raiBed  bands 
mnning  from  It,  forming  trianglee.  The  centre  is  pitched  with  rough 
limestone  Bnrronnded  by  much  larger  edge  atones,  with  an  opening, 
dne  east,  pitched  for  abont  10  yards.  The  lines  running  &om  the 
centre  extend  a  long  distance.  From  the  middle  of  the  pitched  and 
enclosed  centre  the  sides,  except  that  facing  east,  slope  to  a  kind  of 
trench.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  high  antiquity.  None  of  the 
stones  are  dressed  with  any  metal  instrninent,  nor  are  they  worn, 
except  by  naked  feet.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  ft  snn  or  snake-worsbip 
temple,  the  centre,  where  the  priest  offered  his  victim,  facing  the  rising 
Bun.  Another  cnrions  point  is  that  the  main  radiating  lines  iace  the 
cardinal  points." 

Mr.  Brook  exhibited— (1),  a  sketch  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Mclntyre  North, 
architect,  of  the  arch  in  the  foundation  of  an  old  wall  on  the  site  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  Palace,  High  Street,  Soothwark ;  (2),  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Way,  a  fine  Delft  preserre-jar  with  red,  bine,  and  yellow 
ornamentation,  and  a  saucer  or  dish  of  the  same ;  (3%  a  large  collec- 
tion of  pieces  of  "  gnn-tnoney",  IGftO ;  (4),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bendle,  a 
facsimile  plan  of  Sonthwark,  dat«d  1542;  (5),  a  collection  of  Skid- 
man's  tokens  and  medals  of  the  old  gntes  of  the  city  of  London,  179fi- 
97  (they  are  dedicated  to  token  collectors,  and  are  not  uncommon) ; 
(6),  a  third  brass  coin  of  Domitian  found  in  St.  Margaret's  Chorch- 
yard,  Sonthwark. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  tokens,  Mr.  G.G.  Adams,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Wode- 
honse,  Mr.  C.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Brock  took  part. 

Mr.  Adams  gave  a  short  acconnt  of  his  visit  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Gtapham,  to  see  the  statnes  of  the  Atkins  fiimily,  and  described 
them  as  of  interest,  althongh  the  art-work  was  not  of  the  best  classical 
style. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  read  "Notes  on  the  Legend- 
Ary  Life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Mnseura", 
which  it  is  hoped  will  bo  printed  hereafter. 

Mr.  Babson  and  Mr.  Brock  took  part  in  the  discnssion  which  ensued. 
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Brittel)  9[rcl)aealagical  assoriation. 


FORTY-SECOND   ANNUAL    CONGRESS, 
BRIGHTON,    1885, 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  17Ta,  to  SATURDAY,  THi  22i(d,  i 
TO  TUESDAY,  THB  26iH  Ikst. 


a  Two  Ektba  Days 


FBI8IDBNT. 
Hia   Grace  tbb   DUKE   OF   NORFOLK, 


TICK-PKESISXItTS. 


The  Eioht  Bbv.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CHICHBSTEa 

Thb  Biqbt  Hok.  THB  EABL  OF  CHICHE3TER,  the  Lobd  Liedtbhuit 

OP  SuesEX. 


Th*  Dvk*  or  CLirit^ND,  E.G. 

Tax  Dnu  or  IdoMSHHxr,  K.Q. 

Thb     Ddki     or     Bicbnohq    and 

OOUKtH,  K.O. 

Thb  Odkb  or  Dbvonshibb,  E.G. 

Tub  Eabl  or  Cabnahvoh. 

Thb  Babii  or  Dabtx outh. 

Thb  Eakl  or  ErnHoiuM. 

Tub  EAKb  aBAHTiLi.a,  E.O. 

Thb  Eabl  or  Habdwiokb. 

Thb  Eabl  Nbuon. 

Thb  Eaw.  or  Wabwicb. 

Thb  Babe,  or  Hovnt-Edocitmbb. 

Thb  Eabl  or  iDDBSLBtaa. 

Thb  Lobd  Houobton,  D.C.L.,  P.8.A. 

Thb  Lobd  Watbmbt,  D.L.,  F.B.8. 

Thb  Lobd  LicoHnsbD. 

Thb  Eioht  Bbv.  thb  Lobd  Bishop 

or  St.  David's. 
TrbYbbt  Bkv.Lobd  Ai-wtnb  Coup- 

TOH  (DbAN  or  WOBOBSTia). 

Tbb  Vbbi  Ebt.  thb  Dban   or   Cbi- 


Tbb    Vbb.    TBI     Abchdbacok     or 

Chichbbtbb. 
Thb    Vbk.    Abohd  bacon    Hannah, 

D.C.L.,  Ticai  of  Brighton. 
tun  Bbv.  Pbibbndabt  J.  F.  Modmt. 
Sib  C.  H.  Bousb  Bouohton,  Bart. 
Tan      BiOBT      Hqn.     Sib    Tbohab 

Bbabbbt,  Bart,  H.P. 
Sib  Edwabd  Hamilton,  Bart. 
Sib  jBRvaiBB  C.  Jbbvoibb,  Bart. 
SibBubbbt  Pbbl,  H.P.,  Bart. 


Sib  Jah.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A. 
Db.  Sahuel  BtBCH,  F.S.A. 
Thb  Kby.  J.  B.  Bloiak,  D.D. 
Uatthbw  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

HiB        WOBBBIP       THB       JUATOB      OT 

Bbiobtun. 
Bib     WoBSHtp     tsb     Uatob     or 

Chicbbbtbb. 
Hia  WoBSHtp  thb  Hatob  or  Lbwbb, 

HtB       WOBBHIP       THB       MaTOB       OV 

Abdhdbl. 
p.  W.  CoBBNS,  E»q. 
H.  Stbb  Cvmino,  Esq.,  F.S.A.Scot. 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.8., 

P.S.A. 
A.W.FBANEH,Esq.,M.A..F.B.S.,F.S.A. 
Gbobob  Godwin,  Esq..  F.B.S.,  F.S.A. 
Tbk  Bbv.  Jobn  UoiuKa. 
J.   O.  Ealliwbll-Phillifpb,  Esq., 

LL.D..  F.E.S.,  P.S.A. 
James  Hbtitood,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  F.S.A. 

B.  UopEB,  Esq. 

Bbv.  S.  M.  Matbbw,  H.A. 
Thomas  Moboah,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
William  Pbacbbt,  Esq. 
Bbv.FbbbbndabtH.M.Scabth.M.A. 
Bbv.  W.  S.  Siupson,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

C.  BoACU  Smith,  Ksq.,  F.S.A. 

E.  M.  Thompson,  Esq., F.S. A., Keeper 

of  the  HSS,,  British  UuBeum. 
Qbobob  Tomlinb,  Esq.,F.S.A. 
8.  I.  TUCSBB,  Esq.,  SomeriEl  Btrold. 
John  Waltbb.  Esq.,  M.P. 

HBNBT  WlLLlTT,  Esq.,  F,G  S. 

Cbablbs  Warn*,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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F.  E.  Barchakd,  Esq. 
B.  A.  BivAir,  £aq.,  J.P. 
Bar.  T.  H.  BRi^aas,  ULA. 

B.  Bbnnbtt,  Esq, 

Skv.  Q.  a.  Ci.j,BEaON,  3I.A. 
E«T.  T.  Caltibt.  M.A. 

C.  B.  Ci^TTON,  Esq. 
Db.  Bwabt,  F.B,C.P. 

Vbh.  AsoaDBACOH  Hanitab,  D.C.L. 
Bkt.  J.  J.  Hamhab,  M.A. 
Kbt.  a.  Hamilton,  D.D. 
Danisl  Hack,  Esq. 

WiTB   POWIK  TO   A 


LOOA£  OOlOnTTZE. 
I  Uatob  or  Bbiohtoh,  B.  J.  Bbitu,  Esq.,  Chairma%. 


J.  E.  Habilwood,  Esq.,  F.B.H.S. 

J.  W.  HowuTT,  Esq. 

A.  F.  QBiiriTH,  Eaq. 

Hbhbt  Gbiwite,  Eaq.,  P.S^,  Han. 

Load  Stc 
Bkt.  Db.  BoBBiirs. 
E.  E.  SooTT.  Esq. 
J.  H.  Scott,  Eaq. 
Fbbd.  B.  Sawtxb,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Hbmbt  Willitt,  Eaq.,  F.O.S. 
E.  H.  WiLLrrr,  Eaq.,  F.SA 
J.  H.  Bound,  Esq. 


aurisAi  coiTsciL. 


Q.  Q.  Adams,  Eaq.,  F.S.A. 
OioRflB  Adb,  Eaq. 

TBOMAB  BLA8UII.L,  Biq. 
Cacil.  Bbcnt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
CbabIiBS  H.  CoMfTOH,  Bsq. 
Abtbitb  Copi,  Baq. 


E.  HoBXAH-FiBHSB,  Eaq. 

With  th»  Orticutf  amd  Locai.  Conkitti 


J.  W.  Qbovib,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Qboboi  Lambbbt,  Bsq,,  F.S.A. 

B.  A.  DoDOLAB  L:t80ow,LL.D.,F.S.A. 

J.  T.  MoiTLD,  Esq. 

Waltbb  Mtebs,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

QiOBOk  Patrick,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Phbh£.  Esq.,  LL.D..  F.S.A. 

W,  H.  Bti^nds,  Esq.,  P.9.A. 


Hon.  Cttrotor,  Ubntrtan,  and  Cottgrai  Secretory— Gborsk  R.  WBiaar,  Eaq., 
F.S.A.,  JonioT  AtlieiiBnn)  Club,  PiccadiUy,  W. 

Hon.  Attittant  Congreu  Sterelary — JoHH  BxiH0i>D8,  Esq.,  The  Hmnor  Uonae, 
B«dlMid,  BriatoL 
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I^tatttttingfi  at  tte  Conffcess. 


MoNDAT,  AnousT  17,  1885. 

The  inangDrttl  proceeding  took  place  in  the  saloon  of  the  Boyal  Pavi- 
lion, at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Association  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Brighton.  The  saloon  was  filled  by  ladies  and 
f^entlemen. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  E.  J.  Reeves)  said  it  was  bis  dnty  to 
attend  there  that  day  to  welcome  the  British  Arohseological  AsBOcia- 
tion,  and  he  need  hardly  say  it  was  a  dnty  that  gave  him  great  plea- 
sure. He  bad  to  regret,  as  they  all  did,  the  absence  of  their  President, 
tbeDnke  of  Norfolk;  bnt  Sir  James  Picton,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
was  present,  and  he  wonld  probably  fill,  to  some  extent,  the  nnforta- 
nate  vacancy.  Tbe  Town  Conncil  of  Brighton  had  encrasted  him  (the 
Mayor)  with  an  address  which  the  Town  Clerk  would  have  the 
honoar  of  reading,  and  in  that  address  there  was  an  expression  of  tlie 
high  gratification  it  gave  the  Town  Conncil  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  at  large  to  receive  the  Congress  members  of  the  Society.  He 
hoped  that  their  visit  this  week  wonld  be  one  of  great  pleasure  to 
them  all,  and  that  the  weather,  which  affected  so  much  all  pleasurable 
exoorsions,  wonld  bo  everything  that  could  be  desired.  He  was  told 
that  Brighton  was  not  rich  in  the  particalor  objects  which  it  was  their 
pleasure  to  study  ;  but  if  they  lacked  in  objects  of  interest  of  this 
kind,  the  people  of  Brighton  would  endeavour  to  make  it  up  by  giving 
the  Association  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  any  town  could  possibly  do. 
They  felt  very  proud  that  this  should  be  the  first  antiquarian  Society 
to  visit  the  town ;  and  they  hoped,  and  indeed  trusted,  that  as  tbe 
visit  of  tbe  British  AiiBOciatiou,  some  few  years  ago,  resulted  in  a  large 
development  of  the  Museum  and  Art-Oalleriee  at  Brighton,  the  visit 
of  this  Association  would  result  in  some  development  in  Brighton  of 
the  study  which  it  was  their  pleasnre  to  pursue.  He  would  now  ask 
the  Town  Clerk  to  read  the  address. 

The  Town  Clerk  then  read  the  following  address ; 
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"  To  Hit  Grace  th«  Pretident  and  the  if  embers  of  the  BrUuk 
Arelueoloffieal  Aitociation. 

"We,  the  Major,  Aldermen,  and  bni^sses  of  the  borongb  of 
Brighton,  in  conocil  aseembled,  beg  to  offer  yoa  a  heaily  welcome  on 
your  visit  to  oar  town  for  the  purpose  of  holding  your  Brighton  and 
West  SnsBex  CougresB.  We  bave,  in  past  years,  been  bonoored  by 
Tarions  large  and  important  scientific,  eccIeaiaBticaJ,  social,  and  other 
bodies,  which  have  found  their  meetinga  in  onr  healthj  and  health- 
giymg  town  attended  with  the  gre&toBt  anccess,  and  we  trnst  that 
yonr  Association  will  have  an  equally  satisfactory  experience.  The 
fact  that  yon  are  the  first  antiquarian  Society  which  has  selected  onr 
town  for  its  headquartera  adda  much  to  our  gratification  at  your  visit. 
The  old  town  of  Brighton,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its  position, 
has  not  played  ao  importaut  a  part  in  our  national  history  aa  other 
towns,  and  its  historical  reminiscences  chiefly  clnBter  around  two  of 
our  nionarchs ;  bnt  we  would  point  ont  to  you  that  although  it  is 
Buroewbat  lacking  in  medieval  antiqaities,  it  has  been  popnlons  for 
centuries ;  and  its  free  inhabitants,  not  overawed  by  any  lofty  castle, 
had  customs  which  were  ancient  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
whilst  onr  breezy  Downs  afford  for  yonr  exploration  several  camps  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  these  isles.  Onr  county  has  been  the  battle- 
groond  of  British  freedom,  which,  temporarily  cmshed  in  the  san- 
guinary fight  at  Hastings,  regained  its  old  splendour  in  the  field  of 
Lewes,  and  became  the  foundation  of  our  modern  liberties. 

"  We  trust  that  your  researches  and  explorations  in  the  unmeroua 
interesting  antiquities  in  our  county  may  prove  prosperous,  satisfac- 
tory, and  agreeable  in  every  way,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  yonr  meeting  here  as  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of 
yonr  learned  Association. 

"  Given  nnder  onr  corporate  seal  this  7th  day  of  August  1885. 


Sir  James  Ficton's  address  waa  then  read.  It  has  been  printed 
above,  at  pp.  1-13. 

Lord  Monkbretton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  Picton 
for  his  address,  in  which  he  had  so  tersely  presented  to  them  the  Buti* 
quarian  interests  of  the  county. 

Archdeacon  Hannah  seconded  the  proposal 

The  proposition  was  carried  with  applause. 

Sir  James  Picton  replied  in  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A,,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Old  Br^hton", 
which  has  been  printed  at  pp.  45-56. 

Mr.  G.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Q.  B.  Wright, 
F.S.A. ,  Hoa.  Oongreat  Secretary,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, which  waa  carried  unanimonsly,  and  the  party  then  quitted  the 
saloon,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Nicholas  Church,  where  the  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon Hannah,  Vicar  of  Brighton,  delivered  a  short  address  on  the 
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Brcbitcctnre  and  history  of  the  ancient  charch  of  St  Nichglas,  which 
woscd  to  be  the  parish  church  of  Bri^^htoii  in  1873,  and  is  now  at  the 
bead  of  a  floarishing  new  district  parish  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Haouah,  M.A, 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  a  nnmber  of  anverified  traditions, 
the  Archdeacon  spoke  as  follows : 

St.    Nicholas    CHQBca,    Bbiobton.! 

BY  TUB  VBH.  ABCIIDBACON   HANNAH. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  original  of  the  present  structure 
caanot  be  dated  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  th^  fonrteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Edward  III  was  King,  and  it  was  not  recast  into  its  pro- 
sent  form  till  the  middle  of  the  present  centnry.  We  have  no  great 
story  to  tell  yon  of  this  charch  of  St.  Nicholas ;  but  what  little  we 
have  to  say  falls  within  the  limits  of  those  five  hundred  years,  from 
1350  to  1863,  in  conaection  with  more  recent  improrements. 

The  roof  and  onter  walls  having  been  renewed  at  the  latter  period, 
70a  see  very  little  of  the  earlier  strncturo  except  those  five  pointed 
arches  on  either  side,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  ;  together  with 
the  chancel-arcb  on  the  east,  and  the  atnrdy  old  tower  on  the  west. 
These  are  the  only  remaining  records  which  yon  have  to  study  if  you 
wish  to  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  original  architoctnral  charac- 
ter of  this  old  parish  church  of  Brighton.  As  the  population  of  the 
place  began  to  increase  during  the  eighteenth  centnry,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  the  church  accommodation  till  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  laid  in  1793,  a  series  of  strange  expe- 
dieuts  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  comfortable  seats, 
after  the  manner  of  the  age,  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  always 
crowding  into  this  ancient  building.  Uany  living  persona  well  re< 
member,  what  others  of  yon  may  learn  from  excellent  existing  draw- 
ings, that  the  interior  was  blocked  up  with  wooden  structures  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  till  it  mnat  have  looked  as  though  a  second  floor  had 
been  introduced  between  the  roof  and  basement,  over  all  the  area 
except  the  centre.  That  area,  with  the  chancel,  was  wholly  oocnpied 
by  great  square  pews.  Galleries  were  erected  over  both  the  aisles, 
though  they  were  only  half  their  present  width.  Another  gallery  was 
tbmst  into  the  south-chuir  aisle ;  another  was  thrown  across  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel,  the  rood-screen  being  then  placed  some  little 
distance  farther  to  the  weat.  A  deep  gallery,  containing  the  organ, 
was  raised  at  tiio  tower  end  of  the  church.  In  front  of  that  western 
gallery  sat  a  row  of  the  children  who  enjoy  the  charity  founded  by 

'  k  full  and  detailed  account  of  this  church,  by  Mr.  Somera  Clarke,  jun., 
Kill  be  found  in  the  thirty. second  volume  of  the  SuittJ;  Arcb<toloi/kal  Col- 
UclioM,  188^. 
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the  late  Mr.  Swan  Downer,  piotnreeqae  in  their  clean  white  caps  aud 
tippets.  Opposite  to  tbetn,  over  the  rood-screen,  sat  a  number  of  old 
men  ropresenticg  the  fishermen  of  Brighton.  The  pulpit  stood  on  the 
nortli  side,  farther  down  the  nnve,  and  the  font  was  placed  opposite 
the  door  of  the  porch  in  the  centre.  Aocesa  vas  gained  to  the  side- 
galleries  by  external  staircases  giving  admission  to  the  cbarch  through 
great  openings  in  the  roofl  People  pointed  with  respect  to  a  pew  in 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  northern  gallery  because  the  Thralea  used  to 
bring  thither  to  service  the  famoos  Dr.  Johuson  from  their  house  la 
West  Street.  The  great  Dolce  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  worship- 
ped, in  his  boyhood,  in  the  Vicarage  pew  in  the  ohancel.  Truly  an 
old-world,  homelilce  picture  of  a  real  mother  church ;  the  sacred 
refuge,  the  common  hearth,  the  religious,  though  not  the  local,  centre 
of  the  parish,  natives  aud  strangers  of  all  orders  and  degrees  crowd- 
ing in  to  occupy  every  nook  and  comer,  while  the  weather-beaten 
grandfathers  and  fathers  in  one  gallery  looked  down  along  the  church 
at  the  line  of  their  little  dangbters  arrayed  in  their  snow-white 
raiment  at  tbe  other. 

It  is  difficult,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  drawings  which  will  be 
shown  yon  in  the  Vestry  and  at  the  Pavilion,  to  realise  the  difference 
between  tbe  open,  airy  chnrob  you  see,  and  tbe  crowded,  cramped,  yet 
loved  and  not  ancomfortable  structare  wbioh  was  choked  up  in  every 
part,  from  floor  to  roof,  with  this  accumulated  growth  of  galleries  and 
pews.  We  onght  to  be  heartily  grateful  to  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter  for 
the  skill  with  which  be  restored  the  oharob  to  something  better  than 
its  original  condition,  when  it  was  repaired  and  renewed  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  185^.  The  Wellington  monnment  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  remains  to  record  tbe  special  motive  by 
which  tbe  late  energetic  Vicar,  Mr.  Wagner,  succeeded  in  calling  forth 
the  liberality  of  Bubacribers.  The  area  of  the  church  was  now  con- 
siderably enlarged,  each  aisle  being  'widened  from  6  or  8  ft.  to  15,  and 
the  north  aisle  being  extended  westward  for  the  whole  depth  of  tbe 
tower.  Tbe  onlyfanit  that  could  be  found  with  this  restoration  is  the 
darkness  which  was  caused  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  roof  and 
windows, — an  evil  which  is  already  in  course  of  removal  throngh  the 
opening  of  new  clerestory  lights.  As  it  stands,  however,  you  will  be 
ready  to  recognise  it  bb  a  good  specimen  of  a  legitimate  restoration  of 
a  plain  and  serviceable  parish  church  of  tbe  Edwardian  period ;  not 
distinguished  by  any  lofty  tower,  nor  lighted  by  the  breadth  of  deco- 
rated windows,  but  thoroughly  well  suited  to  its  purpose  as  the  sacred 
home  for  a  race  of  robust  seamen  and  fishermen,  and  not  unworthy  of 
the  aSbcLionate  reverence  which  is  felt  for  it  by  the  older  members  of 
the  community  of  Brighton,  where 

"  StiU  the  poor  folk  and  the  children 
Love  the  church  upon  the  hill.'' 
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Great  forlber  improTements  hare  been  introduced  since  1853,  ia 
the  rebnildin^  of  the  oi^ao,  whioh  bad  been  silenced  for  yeare ;  in  the 
new  decorations  of  tbe  chancel  and  the  painted  windows,  and  in  the 
provision  of  more  snitable  and  commodions  class-rooms  and  Testries. 

Turning  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  bnilding.  I  need 
not  tell  jou  that  the  font  is  a  great  deal  older  than  any  portion  of  the 
existing  fabric.  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity,  at  one  of  our  evening 
meetings,  of  comparing  it,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  contrasting 
it,  with  a  series  of  other  sculptured  fonts  belonging  to  about  the  same 
period.  About,  or  soon  after,  the  time  of  the  Conquest  a  large  amount 
of  artistic  skill  was  devoted  to  the  carving  of  fonts,  of  which  the  moat 
remarkable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  famous  black  fonts  of 
Hampshire,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  at  East  Meon,  at  St.  Mary's 
Bonnie,  and  at  St.  Michael's,  Southampton.  Fonts  of  similar  type  are 
found  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  in  a  few  other  English  ohnrches,  and 
also,  I  believe,  in  the  north-eastern  French  provinces.'  This  ronnd 
Brighton  font  of  stone,  removed  or  preserved  from  some  earlier  bnild- 
ing, with  its  cnttings  in  deep  and  mde  relief,  differa  widely  from  those 
great  square  blocks  of  marble  with  their  rich  bat  shallow  sculptore. 
Bieeerving  details  for  the  evening  paper,  I  will  now  only  ask  you  to 
observe  for  yoarselves  that  there  are  mouldings  of  great  interest  above 
and  below  the  series  of  sonlptnrea;  that  of  the  four  compartments  in 
which  the  scolptures  are  arranged,  the  eastern  clearly  represents  the 
Last  Sapper ;  that  on  the  south  we  find  the  baptism  of  Christ  with 
the  usual  conventional  accessories ;  that  the  western  side  presents  us 
with  a  remarkable  scene  from  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  that 
the  fonrth  compartment,  looking  to  the  north,  contains  two  figures 
which  still  await  an  adequate  explanation,  as  we  cannot  feel  quite 
satisfied  with  the  suggestion  that  they  may  possibly  represent  betroth- 
ment,  or  the  ordinance  of  marriage. 

To  explain  briefly  the  one  compartment  in  which  we  are  more  deeply 
interested,  as  it  is  a  portion  of  the  legend  of  the  sailors'  Saint.  The 
ship  which  yon  will  observe  on  the  western  face  of  the  font  is  made 
the  scene  for  two  different  actions,  at  the  one  end  and  the  other.  The 
figure  standing  outside  the  stem  is  the  Gvil  Spirit  in  disgnise,  offering 
to  the  sailors  a  fatal  gift  of  destructive  power, — a  fiask  of  oil,  with 
which  they  are  asked  to  anoint  the  ohnrch  of  St,  Nicholas  at  Myra,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  the  faculty  of  consuming  stone,  and  being  nn- 
qnenchable  by  water.  At  the  prow  stands  St.  Nicholas  receiving  firom 
the  sailor  the  same  flask  of  oil,  the  character  of  which  he  evidently 
now  revealed  to  them  when  he  bade  liiem  cast  the  Evil  Spirit's  gif^ 
into  the  sea,  and  it  went  blazing  away  along  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

I  must  ask  yon  to  note  for  yourselves  the  beauties  of  the  Perpendi- 
cnlar  rood-screen ;  and  hastening  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent 
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of  the  adjnncta  of  the  church,  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention, 
before  we  separate,  to  the  heaatiful  and  well  arranged  aeries  of  pointed 
windows,  now  nearly  complete,  all  of  whiofa  come  from  the  studio  of 
one  excellent  artist,  Mr.  C.  K.  Kempe  of  Lindfield,  the  bearer  of  a 
name  much  respected  in  the  town. 

I  will  now  leave  it  to  the  officers  of  the  chnroh,  who  join  me  in  offer- 
ing yon  a  cordial  welcome,  to  give  you  any  farther  explanations  yon 
may  wish  for  on  the  details  of  the  fabric.  They  will  also  point  oat  to 
you  the  remarkable  position  of  the  vantts  beneath  the  charcb,  tho 
venerable  fragment  of  an  ancient  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
more  noteworthy  monnmonts  which  stand  oat  from  amidst  the 
crowded  gravestones  of  the  "  city  of  the  dead"  aronnd  the  walls. 


The  visitors  then  inspected  drawings  of  the  old  church  in  the  Vestry, 
and  eEamiaed  the  font  and  the  stone  cross  to  tho  south  of  the  chareh. 

At  foar  o'clock  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Brighton  Mnsenm,  where 
Mr.  Henry  Willett,  V.P.,  F.G.S.,  gave  an  account  of  the  local  anti> 
quities  and  ceramic  ware,  assisted  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lomaz,  Curator. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Willett's  address,  which  it  is  hoped  will  take  the 
form  of  a  paper  hereafter,  Ur.  C.  Etoach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Ur.  Willett  for  his  description  of  the  collection,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  receive  assistance  in  tho  work  he  had 
on  hand. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  visitors  afterwards  inspec4«d  the 
Picture  Qallery,  where,  in  connection  with  this  visit  of  the  British 
Archfeological  Association,  Mr.  G.  De  Paris,  Mr.  Lomax,  and  the  Local 
Committee  bad  arranged  a  nnique  exhibition  of  Sussex  pictures,  chiefly 
by  local  artists,  and  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  places  to  be 
visited  daring  the  Congress. 

It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  among  the  leading  artists  in  the 
town  ao  many  should  have  turned  their  attention  to  works  of  art  so 
closely  allied  with  the  interesting  studies  of  the  archeologist.  Mr. 
B.  U.  Nibbs  is  not  less  known  by  his  clever  handling  of  venerable 
architectural  piles  than  by  his  sea,  river,  and  harbour  scenes.  Mr. 
George  De  Paris,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  has  made  Sussex  churches 
bis  especial  study ;  while  the  triad  is  completed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott, 
whose  church  and  street  scenes  have  frequently  been  displayed  at  local 
exhibitions.  Mr.  B.  H.  Nibbs  contribat«d  water-colours  and  oils. 
"  Chesworth  Grange,  Horsham",  was  a  fine  water-colour  with  great 
depth  of  coloar.  The  artist  depicted  the  back  view  of  the  old 
building,  the  front  having  been  modernised,  and  possessing  less  charm 
to  lovers  of  the  antique.  "  Canon  Gate,  Chichester";  "Old  Sboreham 
Church";  "  The  Tower  of  Sompting  Church";  "  Hamsey  Church,  with 
very  Ancient  Chancel-Arob";  "Old  Place,  Pulboroogh";  "St.  Mary's 
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Hall,  Chicheeter";  "Guildhall,  Chicheflter";  and  "  Consistory  Conrt, 
Chichester  Cathedml",  are  a  few  of  the  exteriors  and  intenors  which 
commanded  attention  from  their  fidelity,  rare  combinations  of  light  and 
shade,  and  bold,  vigorons  treatment.  Two  views  of  Mit«helham  Tower 
were  interesting  studies.  Especially  attractive  were  the  artist's  "  Am- 
berle;  Castle",  "Ancient  Bridge  atHongbton"  (both  recently  painted), 
"Ancient  Bridge  at  Pnlborongh",  and  "Pevensey  Castle".  "  Tho 
South  Side- Aisle  of  Eastbourne  Church";  "  Ancient  Crypt,  Eastbonme"; 
and  "  North  Side-Aisle  of  Bye  Chnrch",  were  cleverly  handled  interiors. 
"  Sonthease  Chnrch",  "A  Staircase  at  Oat  Hall",  and  "A  Gateway  at 
Battle",  were  also  interesting  paintings  of  old  subjects.  An  interior, 
"At  Bramber",  formerly  the  residence  of  Ann  of  Cleves,  proved  attrac- 
tive, not  only  from  the  skill  of  the  painter,  bnt  from  its  hiatorioal 
associations  with  the,  second  Tudor.  Four  charming  water-colours 
were,  "  Westmeston  Church  Porch";  "  Chnrch  Street,  Steyning"j  "  Inn- 
Tard,  Stoyniug";  and  "  The  Presbytery,  Chiohest«r  Cathedral."  Mr. 
George  De  Paris  had  also  a  large  and  valuable  collection.  "  Chichester 
Cathedral  from  the  South-West"  was  a  splendid  drawing,  replete  with 
warmth  of  colour  and  masterly  attention  to  detail.  The  exterior  and 
interior  of  Lnllington  Chnrch  were  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  the  building  (only  16  ft.  square)  is  the  smallest  church  in  SuRsex. 
"The  Buins  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Mayfield",  was  also  iuterest- 
ing,  the  old  pile  having  since  been  roofed  over,  and  now  forming  part 
of  a  convent.  In  his  best  style,  Mr.  De  Paris  had  sketches  of  St.  Peter's 
the  Less,  Chichester  ;  south  transept,  Alfriston  Chnrch ;  Rye  Chnrch, 
Winohelsea  Chnrch,  Arundel  Church,  and  Horsham  Chnrab.  "  The 
Fitzalan  Chapel,  Arundel,  with  the  Tombs  of  the  Norfolk  Family",  was 
a  very  able  picture.  "  Seaford  Chnrch"  was  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice, 
from  the  fact  that  the  tower,  witli  its  grand  specimen  of  Norman, 
Transition,  and  Tudor  periods,  ia  destined  to  be  rebuilt  owing  to  its 
insecure  state.  "Clymping  Church"  is  also  a  venerable  pile,  combin- 
ing a  Norman  tower  with  Early  English  east  front.  "  Upper  Beediog 
Chnrch"  is  another  old  edifice  worthy  of  careful  notice.  Mr.  De  Paris 
had  drawings  of  the  three  round  tower  churches  in  Sussex,  viz.,  those 
of  St.  Peter's,  Lewes ;  Piddinghoe  ;  and  Sonthease.  Three  views  of 
Worth  Chnrch  also  commanded  especial  attention.  "  Boxgrove  Chnrch" 
was  a  cleverly  executed  picture,  while  "  The  old  Tombs  outside  the 
Sonth-West  Chancel  of  South  Harting  Church"  was  excellent.  Mr. 
3.  H.  Scott  had  a  fine  work  of  art  iu  "  New  Shoreham  Church",  rich 
in  tone,  and  cleverly  drawn.  "An  old  House,  Henfield",  and  "  Bram- 
ber  Castle",  were  charming  pieces  of  water-colonr  work.  Two  views  of 
Boxgrove  Chnrch  and  Priory  commanded  attention  ;  the  grnnd,  old 
edifice  and  Priory  ruins  being  faithfully  depicted,  with  charming  oflccts 
of  light  and  shade.      Mr.  Scott  also  lent  two  valuable  pictures  by 
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his  late  fcther,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  viz.,  "Part  of  Old  Shoteham  Chnreh", 
and  "  Gateway,  ffewhurst",  fioe,  old  drawings.  Mr.  F.  Earp  lent 
several  water-colonr  drawings  (his  own),  "  Interior  of  New  Stioraham 
Chnreh";  and  neveral  by  Mr.  George  Earp,  ris.,  "  Interior  of  I*reaton 
Chnroh";  "8t.  Nicholas  Church,  Brighton,  in  1843";  "HoTe  Old 
Church"  (two  views)  in  1838 ;  "  Hnrst  Old  Church"  and  "  Monnmenta 
in  Firle  and  Preston  Chnrches".  The  two  views  of  Hove  Old  Chnroh 
were  gems,  while  for  clever  drawing  and  attention  to  details  that  of 
St.  Nicholas  Cbnrch  wae  admirable.  Mr.  G.  De  Paris  also  lent 
"  Jeake's  Honxe,  Rye",  and  "  Palmer  Charch",  both  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Pen- 
ley  ;  and  "  Pnlborough  Church",  by  R.  H.  Nibbe.  Mrs.  P.  R.  Wil- 
kinson lent  "Cowdray  House",  by  Fred  Naah ;  and  "Hurstmon- 
ceanx  Church"  and  "  St.  Pancraa  Church",  each  by  Rayner.  Mr. 
Crawford  J.  Pocock  lent  "  Bramber"  (J.  H.  Scott) ;  "  Lewes  in 
1771,  1782,  and  1783"  (Lambert);  "Old  Town  Hall  and  Market 
Street,  Brighton"  (B.  Fox),  and  "  St.  Nicholas'  Church  before  Restora- 
tion" (Nibbs).  Mr.  G.  F.  Attree  forwarded  some  interesting  pic- 
tures, "  South  View  of  Brighton,  1743"  (Lambert);  "St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Exterior  and  Interior"  (Mr.  J.  J.  Penley)  ;  "  Coastgaard 
Station,  Rottingdean";  "  New  Town  Hall,  Brighton",  with  "  Old  Vicar- 
age"; and  old  tinted  lithographs  of  the  Steine  and  Bathing  Station. 

The  opening  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  Picton,  F.S.A.,  and  was  lately 
attended. 

ToESDAT,  Adodst  18,  1885. 

The  first  place  on  this  day's  programme  was  Chichester.  The  visitors 
started  punctually,  and  the  Station  was  reached  about  twenty  minutes 
past  nine  o'clock.  Upon  alighting,  the  party  prooeedsd  to  the  Mnseam, 
situated  in  South  Street,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  the  Veu. 
Archdeacon  Walker. 

After  a  brief  inspection  of  some  of  the  Roman  remains  had  been 
made,  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  proceeded  to  describe  the 
ancient  relics.  He  spoke  on  their  history  and  antiquity.  He  swd  his 
friends  had  assigned  this  task  to  htm,  and  he  should  endeavour  to 
achieve  what  he  and  others  felt  had  not  been  done  by  their  predecen- 
sors  in  this  field.  One  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Roman  Britain 
had  not  received  adequate  attention.  It  represented  Begnum,  the 
capital  of  the  Regni,  who  were  in  very  early  alliance  with  the  Romans : 
a  fact  proved  by  history,  and  by  an  inscription  on  which  he  was  about 
to  speak.  Its  position  was  shown  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninns,  in 
which  it  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey  from  the  north;  bat 
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becaaae  the  distance  from  the  next  atatJon,  Clansentnm,  at  Bittern, 
near  Soathampton,  did  not  agree  nith  the  actual  mileage,  eeTeroI  had 
placed  it  at  Ringwood,  in  an  opposite  direction,  where  the  distance 
accounted,  but  where  there  were  no  adeqnate  remains.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  the  compiler  of  the  Itinerary  might  have  indicated  the  terri- 
torj  of  the  Begni  by  the  word  Regnvm,  and  not  the  capital  town  ;  if 
BO,  the  distance  would  be  correct.  There  was  something  to  favour 
this  notion  in  the  name  ChicheBler.  nulika  other  large  Boman  towns, 
there  was  in  it  no  element  of  the  Roman  name,  whioh  prohably  was 
eivilat,  or  some  such  word,  with  the  ei  prononnced  as  ehi,  for  which 
there  was  authority.  The  notion  that  the  Saxon  chief  called  Citsa 
gare  name  to  the  town,  Mr.  Reach  Smith  said  he  doubted  as  being 
correct;  and  be  gave  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  whioh  wonld 
not  bear  criticism,  such  as  Portsmouth,  or  its  harbour,  being  so  termed 
from  a  Saxon  called  Port;  the  Latin for^,  centuries  older,  being  the 
real  name  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  then  took  in  detail  the  Roman  inscriptions  found 
in  Chichester,  the  first  being  the  indication  of  a  temple  to  Neptune 
and  Minerra,  now  preaerred  at  Goodwood.  He  said  that  the  inscrip- 
tions to  Neptune,  wherever  found,  indicated  proximity  to  water;  and 
no  doubt  one  of  the  chief  approaches  to  Chichester,  if  not  the  chief, 
was  by  water.  The  temple  was  dedicated  by  a  coUegium,  or  company 
of  smiths  or  general  artificers,  by  authority  of  a  British  Prince  called 
Cogidabnus,  to  whom,  Tacitus  states,  the  Emperor  Claudius  gave  cer- 
tain territories  in  Britain  ;  and  that  he  remained  in  close  friendship 
with  the  Romans.  The  boundary  to  the  north  he  considered  to  be 
indicated  by  the  foBB  and  vallum  which  ran  through  the  parish  of 
Fantingdon,  by  Goodwood,  towards,  if  not  quite  up  to,  Arandel,  and 
also  many  miles  to  the  west.  These  eoUegia  held  with  the  Romans  the 
same  position  as  the  trades'  companies  of  the  present  day,  of  which,  in* 
deed,  they  were  the  archetypes.  No  more  important  evidence  had  been 
found  to  show,  not  only  the  pacific  state  of  south-eastern  Britain 
under  the  Ramans,  but  proving  also  that  the  Britons  preserved  their 
nationality ;  and  this  had  been  confirmed  by  inscriptions  found  in  the 
north.  As  they  were  about  to  see  the  inscription  itaelf,  and  sa 
Tit.  Birch  had  promised  to  speak  about  the  last  line,  which  states  that 
one  Pudena  bad  given  the  site,  he  need  say  no  more  than  this,  that  he 
did  not  believe  this  Pvdent  had  any  relation  to  the  Pudens  and  Claudia 
of  the  New  Testament,  aa  some  had  imagined.  The  next  two  ineorip- 
tions  were  dedications  to  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  another  to  the  Qeniut 
Loei,  each  of  which  received  attention;  and  lastly,  two  sepolobral 
memorials  found  near  the  Masenm  io  South  Street.  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
pointed  out  how  the  stones  had  first  formed  part  of  a  great  building, 
that  then  they  had  been  used  for  sepulchral  memorials  beyond  the 
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south  wall,  and  nltimntely  that  they  had  i^in  beea  takon  for  a  public 
bnilding.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  Roman  towns  snch  transitions  had 
been  common.  Daring  the  present  year  it  had  been  found  that  por- 
tions of  the  Wall  of  London  had  been  composed  of  sonlptnres  and 
funereal  monnments.  Mr.  Boacfa  Smith,  after  referring  to  other  Roman 
remains  in  the  Mneenm,  snggeated  that  it  might  be  more  conrenient 
for  Dr.  Birch  to  express  his  opinions  at  once  on  the  line  containing 
the  name  Pudetit,  At  the  same  time,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
learning,  perseverance,  and  snavity  of  Dr.  Birch. 

The  address  was  extremely  well  received,  and  elicited  very  compH- 
mentaiy  remarks  from  Sir  James  Picton,  Ur.  Wright,  and  others.  It 
will  be  printed  as  a  paper  in  a  futnre  part  of  the  Journal. 

Dr.  Birch  then  gave  reasons  for  his  belief  that  he  attached  no  ere* 
dence  whatever  to  the  assertions  that  the  Pudont  of  the  inscripUon 
was  identical  with  the  Pndens  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  Dean,  and,  as  understood,  by  the  Bishop  also,  who 
with  other  clerg^,  was  present. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  excavations  had  been  made 
by  the  Association  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  mediaeval  bastinns  opposite 
the  Dean's  garden,  and  the  work  had  been  carried  ont  with  great 
snooesa,  revealing  a  veiy  massive,  sqnare  basement  to  the  bastion.  This 
is  of  Roman  work  ;  thus  proving,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  medite- 
val  walls  stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  earlier  ones.  The  work  is 
oonatracted  of  squared  stones  of  large  size  ;  the  mortar  being  formed 
of  red,  pounded  brick.  On  the  square  base  had  been  a  semicironlar 
tower  of  large  sise,  the  later  one  being  much  smaller.  A  portion  of 
the  foundations  of  the  curtain-wall  bad  also  been  laid  open,  and  these 
were  visited  by  the  whole  party  npon  leaving  the  Moseam.  Mr.  Q.  M. 
Hills  promised  a  paper  on  the  subject  hereafter. 

The  terraced  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the  Deanery,  which  slope  to 
the  top  of  the  old  wall,  w6re  traversed,  and  the  visitors  next  proceeded 
to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  an  old  Norman  doorway,  preserved  in  the 
Theological  College  House,  beint;  pointed  out  on  the  way.  Here  the 
walks  npon  the  wall  were  first  visited ;  and  after  a  fragmentary  Roman 
inscription  had  been  inspected,  the  interior  of  the  Palace  was  examined 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Hills  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  building  whilst  the 
party  assembled  in  the  dining-hall,  drawing  special  attention  to  the 
famous  painted  ceiling  and  to  the  restorations  carried  out  by  the 
Bishop.  The  old  kitchen,  which  is  of  lai^  proportions,  was  viewed 
with  interest ;  and  a  visit  was  also  made  to  the  chapel,  which  contains 
some  fine  old  relics  of  the  past. 

The  Cathedral  was  then  visited,  the  party  entering  by  the  west  door 
on  quitting  the  Palace. 
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Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  gave  a  lengthy  and  very  interesting  lectnre  in 
the  sacred  edifice  on  its  history  and  architeotaral  peoaliarities.  He 
said,  althoagh  Chichester  Ctithedral  was  said  to  be  very  bare,  so  far 
as  tomba  were  concerned,  he  oonld  find  tombs  for  every  Bishop  of  the 
see,  or  coald  tell  what  had  become  of  the  Bishop  when  he  died. 

&fr.  C.  Boach  Smith  then  resamed  his  post  as  gnide  to  the  walls 
from  the  West  Gate,  round  the  entire  circait,  to  a  well-preserTed  bas- 
tion in  the  sonth-east  wait,  disoorered  by  himself  and  Mr.  John  Harris 
a  few  years  since. 

After  Innoheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  Bosgrove  Priory  Ghnroh,  where 
U[r.  C.  Lyiiam  read  a  paper  which  has  been  already  printed  at  pp. 
68-75. 

At  the  dose  of  the  paper  Mr.  Lynam  was  thanked  for  his  valnable 
contribution,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  Bev.  W. 
Bamett,  the  Vicar,  who  in  reply  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
receive  the  Association.  The  church,  naturally,  was  a  subject  of  grout 
interest  to  him.  He  had  been  there  for  many  years,  and  had  seen 
some  great  changes  in  its  form ;  bat  his  desire  had  always  been  to 
make  the  sacred  ediSce  stand  for  many  more  ages,  and  he  hoped  the 
efforte  made  would  meet  with  success. 

A  short  time  having  been  spent  in  viewing  the  Priory  rains  from 
different  points,  the  party  proceeded  to  Goodwood  Park,  the  seat  of 
Bis  Grace  the  Dake  of  Biohmond  and  Gordon.  The  whole  of  the 
lower  enite  of  apartments  were  inspected,  the  splendid  paintings  and 
tapestries  being  greatly  admired ;  and  afterwards  Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.  A., 
commented  on  the  well-known  Boman  inscribed  stone  which  occupies 
such  a  high  place  of  honour  in  the  groands,  and  which  was  alladed  to, 
as  will  he  seen  above,  during  the  visit  to  the  Chichester  Maseum. 

By  the  time  the  tour  of  inspection  at  this  mansion  was  completed, 
the  afternoon  had  well  advanced,  and  the  road  was  once  again  taken 
for  Chichester,  en  roule  for  Brighton. 

At  half-past  eight  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  King's  apart- 
ments, Boyal  Pavilion.  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Htm.  Treasurer, 
presided. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  with  great  pleasure  the  members  com- 
menced their  proceedings  in  Susses  that  day  in  real  earonst;  yet, 
Dotwithstandiug  Monday,  the  opening  day  of  the  Congress,  had  been 
given  up  to  entertainments  and  introductions  to  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  the  town  and  country,  which  conduced  so  much  to  good 
feeling  in  gatherings  of  that  kind,  and  farthered  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  they  did  some  very  good  work  on  that  day.  He  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Archdeacon  Hannah,  Mr.  Willett,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
and  Mr.  Lomax,  the  learned  Curator  of  the  Museum ;  and  he  men- 
tioned them  amongst  other  names  in  the  locality  becacse  they  set 
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to  work  at  once,  bringing  them  into  the  midst  of  their  labonre, 
and  took  them  to  that  Museum,  which  certainly  vns  an  ornament  to 
Brighton ;  rendering,  as  it  did,  credit  to  the  Mayor  and  gentle- 
men who  were  concerned  in  the  collection  of  such  a  large  nnmber 
of  antiquities,  and  in  the  posaeBiiion  of  sach  a  fine  library.  They 
were  very  much  gratified  with  the  Roman  antiquities,  which  aObrded 
ample  evidence  of  (he  occupation  of  the  county  by  the  Romans.  He 
might  allude  to  tho  specimens  fonnd  at  Portslade  and  on  the  Ditchling 
and  Lewes  Roads.  Ho  was  particularly  struck  with  the  collections  of 
Roman  coins  of  tho  third  hrass,  which  were  found  near  Eastfaonma 
They  were  remarkable  as  covering  a  very  small  space  of  time,  from 
A.D.  253  to  275.  Ho  referred  to  the  collection,  for  which  the  MaBcnm 
was  celebrated,  of  flint  instruments  from  Cissbury  and  Scandinavia, 
all  of  which  were  mnch  commented  npon  by  Mr.  Willctt.  He  was 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  connection  between 
the  different  stone  inetmmonts,  for  their  Society  had  endeavoured  to 
bridge  over  the  great  space  of  time  which  existed  between  the  stone 
age  and  the  historical  age,  and  ho  was  very  glad  to  see  that  anti- 
qnaries  of  the  stone  f^e  bad  in  late  years  moved  in  the  same  direction. 
He  referred  to  the  collection  of  piotnres,  and  said  they  were  very 
mnch  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  given  themselves  the 
tranble  of  collecting  pictures  of  the  places  they  would  visit  in  their 
perambnlations  ;  pictares  of  the  churches,  cathedrals,  and  homesteads, 
and  Tador  as  well  as  the  other  mansions  for  which  the  c»nnty  was 
celebrated.  It  had  given  a  good  zeet  at  the  commencement  of  their 
travels,  and  he  was  sure  the  Society  greatly  appreciated  it.  In  con- 
clusion the  speaker  referred  to  the  wonderful  and  unique  font  of 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  which  he  said  was  eloquently  and  feelingly 
described  by  the  Ten.  Archdeacon  Hannah.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  in  the  evening  they  were  likely  to  have  a  farther  illustration  of  the 
same  subject  by  the  same  learned  gentleman,  together  with  iHaiitra- 
tious  of  some  of  the  earlier  fonts  in  Sussex,  He  then  referred  to  the 
principal  objects  of  antiquity  which  had  been  visited  during  the  day, 
after  which  the  following  account  was  given  of  the  explorations  of 
Cissbury  by  Mr.  Ernest  Henry  Willett,  P.S.A. 

Mr.  Willett  said  he  had  not  prepared  a  paper,  but  he  hoped  to  give 
a  slight  Te'aum^  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  at  Cissbury,  the  ancient 
British  encampment  they  were  about  to  visit  on  the  morrow.  It  dif< 
fered  ^m  a  great  many  of  the  ancient  British  earthworks,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  important  from  its  having  been  a  centre  (and  a  very 
large  centre)  of  implement-mannfaotnre.  Here  flint  was  found  in  the 
softened  state  in  which  it  could  be  worked.  At  a  certain  depth  from 
the  snrfaco  it  was  fonnd  in  very  fine  quality  ;  and  it  was  undeniable, 
from  the  extent  of  the  galleries,  that  tho  shafts  bad  been  excavated  for 
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the  parpoae  of  getting  flint.  Nothing  had  been  done  recently  at  Cisa- 
bary,  the  ezcaTations  having  been  began  in  1873,  and  finished  in 
18?8,  and  therefore  they  must  excuse  him  if  he  repeated  that  which 
had  already  been  said.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from 
articles  written  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  himself,  and  others,  on  the 
snbject.  In  1868,  Colonel  (now  General)  A.  Lane-Pos,  F.S.A.,  wrote 
a  paper  on  the  Snasex  hill-forts,  and  on  the  principles  of  caatrameta- 
tion,  which  a  most  carefnl  examination  of  the  whole  series  led  him  to 
conclnde  had  been  adopted  by  the  tribes  who  had  constructed  them. 
In  the  oonrse  of  hia  inquiry,  and  in  the  description  of  the  seventeen 
earthworks  that  lined  the  Sussex  Downs,  he  mentioned  the  occnrrence 
in  several  places  of  varione  pits  in  and  about  the  camps.  The  instances 
were  at  Wolstanbnrj,  Highdown  Hill,  Mount  Cabnm,  and  Cissbary  ; 
most  notably  the  latter.  This  paper  was  shortly  followed  by  another 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  extensive  excavations  carried  on  by 
him  at  Highdown  and  at  Cissbnry.  In  this  communication  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  pita  sitnate  within  the  latter  camp,  their  character 
and  contents;  the  flint  implements  especially  were  elaborately  classi- 
fied, and  fally  described  bj  him.  The  examination  of  aboat  thirty 
pits  resulted  in  the  information  being  gained  that  they  were  from  20 
to  70  ft.  wide,  and  of  a  depth  of  from  5  to  7  ft.  below  the  sorface ;  that 
they  contained  a  great  quantity  of  flint  implements,  a  few  bones,  dead 
land-shells,  charcoal,  and  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  distribnted  in 
layers  of  red  clay  and  chalk-rnbble,  the  pottery  being  only  fonnd  im- 
mediately beneath  the  tnrf.  In  considering  the  object  and  use  of  these 
pits,  General  Lane-Fox  stated  that  he  believed  them  to  hare  been  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  flint  for  mannfactnring  implements,  and  anb- 
seqaently  to  have  been  used  for  habitation ;  and  he  (Ur.  Willett)  could 
add  confirmatory  evidence  of  both  these  theories.  On  the  side  of  one 
of  the  pits  at  Cissbtiry  it  appeared  that  there  were  some  scratohinga 
which  Mr.  Park  Harrison  had  tried  to  make  people  think  were  inscrip- 
tions; bat  General  Pitt-Rivers  said,  according  to  that  the  civilisation 
of  the  early  Britons  must  have  been  more  forward  than  is  generally 
sQpposed,  sfl  it  was  popularly  considered  that  the  Britons  were  not 
able  to  write  in  those  times. 

A  few  remarks  were  ofi'ered  on  the  matter  by  Mr.  Walter  Hyera, 
F.8.A. ;  the  Chairman,  and  others;  and  thanks  were  accorded  by 
acclamation  to  Hr.  Willett  for  his  lectare. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  E).  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Fort. 
^€e.,  on  "  Pecnliarities  of  Sussex  Churches",  which  has  been  printed 
above,  at  pp.  35-44. 
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Wbdnhbdat,  Acgdst  19,  1885. 

To-day,  the  Gmt;  point,  Lancing,  wan  reached  ahont  half-past  nine 
o'clock.  GonveyaDCee  were  in  readinesH,  onder  the  charge  of  Mr. 
W.  Lioff  of  Brighton,  and  a  pleasant  drive  took  the  members  to  the 
ivy-clad  charoh  at  Sompting.  The  church  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  coanty,  and  repays  einmi nation,  being  one  of  the  remaining 
examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  of  which  some  vestiges  appe&r 
in  the  fonndations  of  the  wall  of  the  east  end  as  well  as  in  the  tower. 
Mr.  Brock  said  this  was  one  of  the  churches  to  which  he  referred 
tfae  prerions  evening  in  his  paper  on  Snssex  churchea.  fie  ventured 
to  say  that  they  might  go  all  throngh  England  and  not  find  another 
Saxon  tower  possessing  its  original  roof.  He  was  well  aware  that  the 
covering  had  been  renewed  more  than  once,  and  it  might  be  that 
none  of  the  actual  woodwork  of  Saxon  times  remained  in  tfae  mof; 
bnt  any  one  looking  at  the  tower  most  come  to  the  conclnsion  that 
the  four  pointed  gables  which  snpported  the  spire  were  original,  and 
therefore  it  followed  that  the  spire  mast  have  been  of  that  form  from 
the  commencement ;  and  this  wajj  very  remarkable,  because  there  was 
no  other  example  in  England  even,  of  this  design,  of  a  later  date.  On 
examination  it  would  strike  every  one  who  knew  the  chnrches  along 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  that  it  was  of  a  type  common  to  foreign 
churches  of  any  antiquity.  The  dates  of  many  of  those  in  Germany 
were  fairly  well  known  to  German  antiquaries  ;  but  they  were  later,  in 
the  eleventh  centnry,  than  this  might  be  supposed  to  be ;  therefore  it 
raised  a  question  as  to  where  the  type  of  this  tower  originally  came 
from,  because  they  found  it  in  England  earlier  than  it  was  fonnd  in 
Germany  itself;  bnt  he  conclnded  that  it  was  a  type  of  design  very 
common  when  this  tower  was  erected,  and  that  the  Saxons  of  England 
and  Germany  were  well  aware  of  it. 

After  Mr.  Brock  bad  described  the  details  of  the  tower,  the  sacred 
edifice  was,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Vicar,  entered,  and  a  Norman 
doorway,  a  Norman  window,  and  several  important  particulars  pointed 
ont. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  said  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  restore  the 
church,  a  set  of  plans  were  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  London,  with  a  request  for  a  grant ;  bnt  tbey  were 
eo  horrified  with  the  proposals  to  remove  the  Perpendicular  windows, 
and  insert  Norman  windows  fVom  the  imagination  of  the  gentleman 
furnishing  the  drawing,  that  they  declared  they  would  be  no  party  to 
the  restoration  unless  more  competent  advice  was  taken.  It  was  then 
that  ho  had  the  pleasare  of  accompanying  Mr.  Carpenter  there,  and  a 
most  extensive  examination  was  made. 
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The  Rev.  R.  Edgar  Willi&ma,  the  Vicar,  expressed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  paying  him  a  visit.  Ho 
said  he  was  glad  to  gain  ench  a  large  amount  of  informatioD  with 
reference  to  the  chnrob,  for  altfaongh  he  was  only  rocentlj  appointed 
to  it,  he  already  had  a  great  attachment  for  it. 

The  carriages  were  again  entered  by  the  party,  and  Broadwater 
Charch  was  reached.  This  la^^,  cross-oburch  has  a  nave  with  north 
and  BOtttli  aisles  and  north  porch,  central  tower  with  north  and  soath 
transeptA,  and  chancel.  The  general  character  is  that  prevailing 
thronghont  the  district,  via.,  Transition  Norman,  thoagh  the  richly 
carved  east  and  west  tower-arches  may  be  rather  earlier. 

Mr.  Broclc  remarked  that  i£.an  arcbeeologist  desired  to  findacharcb 
in  Sussex  entirely  of  one  age  and  date,  be  wonld  be  di  Bap  pointed. 
He  was,  however,  glad  of  this,  becanae  if  there  was  ono  thing  more 
than  another  which  added  a  charm  to  an  ancient  chnrch,  it  was 
the  ability  to  nnravel  the  periods  of  its  enlargements  and  atter- 
ationa,  which  combined  so  many  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  parish. 
In  Saxon  times  Broadwater  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the 
exiBtence  of  sncli  a  large  chnrch  indicated  that  the  parish  must  have 
retained  ita  ancient  importance  to  onr  own  days,  because  it  was  a 
piirish  chnrch  rather  than  a  monastic  one;  large  as  it  might  seem,  and 
cnrions  as  were  its  arrangementa.  The  original  plan  exemplified  very 
mach  what  he  said  the  previous  night  with  regard  to  the  aee  of  the 
central  tower  in  early  times,  with  the  chancel  to  the  east,  and  the  nave 
to  the  weat.  He  expected,  originally,  there  was  no  north  transept,  and 
he  was  not  Bare  whether  there  was  a  soath  transept.  He  said  this 
because  under  the  tower  was  a  part  of  a  Norman  window  very  much 
older  than  the  arch  beneath  it.  He  expected  the  transepts  were  added 
in  order  to  complete  the  orosB-form.  Speaking  of  the  arches  under 
the  tower,  he  said  they  were  among  the  most  beautiful  tbey  would  see 
in  Sussex.  Whether  the  west  arch  waa  originally  semicircular  or  not, 
and  was  pointed  afterwards,  he  was  unable  to  say.  It  probably  was  so. 
Next  came,  in  order  of  date,  the  chancel ;  and  mack  as  the  members 
might  admire  its  pretty  vaulting,  with  the  clastered  shafts  which  snp- 
ported  it,  the  fatal  desire  to  have  things  uniform  in  churches  had  led 
U)  the  recent  i-emoval  of  windows  of  a  date  later  by  fitl^y  years  than  the 
vaulting.  Most  important  history  was  obliterated  by  the  desire  to  have 
everything  of  a  uniform  character,  and  much  havoc  and  destraotion 
had  been  worked  in  this  way.  He  pointed  cot  the  corbels  which  ori- 
ginally supported  the  rood-loft,  and  after  referring  to  farther  details, 
»id  the  party  wore  greatly  indebted  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
(or  his  courtesy  in  allowing  them  to  inspect  the  chui-ch. 

Sir  James  Picton  followed,  and  said  he  believed  the  church  was  ori- 
ginally a  long  building  from  end  to  end,  with  the  tower  in  the  centre. 
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Many  had,  no  doabt,  seen  IfQejr  Gharoh,  near  Osford,  and  he  thoagbt 
tiiat  was  like  the  origina]  chnrch  bnilt  at  Broadwater.  Allading  to 
the  differences  in  the  arches  nnder  the  tower,  he  said  he  expected  they 
were  both  semioircalar ;  and  that  finding  they  were  both  getting  ont 
of  ebape,  one  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  stones  were  taken  out  of 
the  other  and  rebnilt  in  a  pointed  arch,  as  the  deooratiTo  portions  near 
to  the  keystone  showed  they  had  been  patched  np  to  make  them  St 
into  their  positions. 

The  famous  Boman  encampment  at  Gissbnry  was  the  next  spot 
visited.  Many  of  the  party  quitted  the  carriages  soon  after  passing 
Broadwater  Common,  and  walked  over  the  Downs,  from  which  a 
splendid  view  of  the  ooast  can  be  obtained  ;  whilst  others  kept  to  the 
road  as  br  as  possible,  and  then  asoended  the  hill  on  the  western  side. 

Mr.  Walter  Myers,  F.S.A,,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Willett,  F.S.A.,  com- 
mented npon  the  enoampment ;  the  former  speaking  at  some  leegtb, 
and  explaining  the  way  in  which  flints  were  prepared  for  spear-heads 
and  other  ancient  instruments  of  warfare.  Several  very  fine  specimeDB 
were  prodaced,  the  beet  being  exhibited  by  Lieut-Colonel  Wisden, 
J.P.,  the  occnpier  of  the  land.  One  or  two  good  finds  were  made,  and 
altogether  the  rather  extended  visit  was  rendered  most  interesting. 

Descending  the  bill  on  the  western  side,  the  party  proceeded  to  Fin- 
don,  where  Innch  was  partaken  of  at  the  Ona  Inn.  The  chorcb  here 
is  approached  by  a  lycb-gate. 

Sir  James  Picton  told  his  hearers  it  was  very  difficnlt  to  say  any- 
thing abont  the  obnrcfa,  for  everything  was  so  extremely  renovnt«d 
and  renewed  with  modem  work  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which 
was  old  and  which  was  new.  It  appeared  to  him  that  tlio  chnrch  ori- 
ginally oonsiatod  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  which  were  in  nccordance 
with  the  Norman  period ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  an  aisle  was 
added,  tliere  was  a  doable  roof.  The  roof  which  now  covered  the  whole 
was,  no  donbt,  of  later  date,  as  a  properly  single  constructed  roof 
would  not  reqnii-e  the  middle  wall  to  support  it.  Before  concladieg, 
he  called  attention  to  several  details,  and  mnch  attotition  was  bestowed 
upon  an  anuBoally  large  Norman  horsesboe-arch  with  a  roandle  over 
the  opening  in  the  centre. 

Clapham  Chnrch  was  reached  after  another  drive,  bet  in  conse- 
quence of  tiie  late  hour  only  a  brief  stay  was  made.  This  edifice, 
which  was  restored  abont  twelve  years  since,  is  probably  a  Norman 
cbaroh,  and  in  its  main  features  is  of  the  Early  Knglish  type.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Barwell  read  a  short  description  furnished  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  had  charge  of  the  restorative  work,  and  was 
warmly  thanked  for  his  courtesy. 

West  Tarring  Church  was  the  last  halting-place.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Snlvington,  where;  n  ghiicc  of  the  honao  in  which 
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John  Seidell,  the  historian,  was  boro,  was  obtained.  A  few  miontea 
outy  cunld  be  spared  for  the  inspection  of  the  church  ;  but  Ur.  Hi.  P. 
Lottos  Brock  gave  partionlars  with  ref^rd  to  its  date  and  oonstrac- 
tioD,  pointing  ont  the  clerestory,  which  is  nnnaoal  in  charohes  in 
Sossex,  and  the  marble  mosaics  of  modem  insertion. 

The  retnm  to  Brighton  was  made  vtd  Worthing. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr,  Thos.  Morgan,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  IVeosttrer, 
agtun  occDpiod  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  meeting  remarked  that 
those  who  had  been  oat  that  day  with  the  Association  wonld  t^eo 
with  him  that  it  had  been  most  interesting.  He  wonld  not  detain 
them  by  giving  them  an  account  of  what  they  had  seen ;  but  ho 
might  mention  that  they  had  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  some  of  the 
most  interesting  churches,  perhaps,  not  only  in  Snisei,  but  in  the 
whole  of  England.  To  Sompting  Church,  aud  also  to  the  most  inte- 
resting edifice  at  Broadwater,  he  referred  particubtrly.  However,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  enter  into  details ;  but  he  conld  not  help  saying 
how  profitable  bad  been  their  survey  of  the  great  camp  at  Cissbnry, 
which  was  more  like  a  village  than  a  camp,  so  extensive  was  it.  The 
encampment  was  exceedingly  well  explained  by  Mr.  Walter  Myers, 
F.S.A.,  and  by  Mr.  Eraost  Willett,  F.8.A.,  the  latter  gentleman  taking 
great  pains  to  point  out  the  parts  described  so  ably  by  him  at  their 
meeting  the  previons  evening.  Without  delay  he  would  now  call  upon 
Dr.  Hannah  to  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Font  of  SL  Nicholas'  Churcli." 

Archdeaoon  Hannah  then  read  his  paper  (printed  at  pp.  20-34). 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Winckley,  F.S.A.,  took  part 

Archdeacon  Hannah  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D., 
F.SA.,  of  Cambridge  University,  explaining  arnbbing  of  a  font  at  Grim- 
Bton,  Yorkshire,  whioh  was  suspended  on  the  wall  of  the  room.  The  let- 
ter Btat«d  :  "  The  twelve  Apostles  are  there,  and  Judas  mast  be  found 
iu  one  of  the  two  crowded  in  at  the  end  of  the  table,  on  Onr  Lord's 
right,  or  iu  the  second  fignre  on  Our  Lord's  left,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  whose  hands  yon  do  not  see  both.  Observe  the  top  of  the  left  arm 
of  Our  Lord's  chair,  and  the  footstool,  also  the  Dunsed  knife  and  tho 
nnout  cake.  The  dishes  will  recall  your  Brighton  font  dishes.  The 
fish  have  tboir  species  marked  by  the  two  dorsal  fins,  clearly  shown  in 
every  case.  The  drinking -vessels  deserve  attention  and  comparison 
with  those  on  the  Brighton  tabic.  Why  two  of  the  Apostles  are  ont 
short  holow,  and  made  to  have  a  mixed  ground-line,  I  cannot  see.  The 
cmciiixton  is,  1  am  assared,  nniqne  in  its  details.  In  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  John  taking  down  tlio  body,  notice  that  tho  Virgin  props  her 
Ifl't  elhow  with  her  right  band,  and  her  right  elbow  on  her  hip.  There 
IM  a  Mnrillo  at  Seville,  '  Josua  on  the  Cross',  ombraeing  St  Francis, 
where  tlio  hands  of  St.  Francis  are  placed  very  much  indeed  us  St. 
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John'it  are ;  bnt  he  n  on  Ibe  other  eide,  and  the  right  Ktm  of  Our 
Lord  bangB  down,  as  here,  and  embraces  St.  Franoia'  shoulder.  Finally 
there  is  the  patron  Saint  of  the  church,  a  very  tine  fignre.  Notice  hia 
stole,  with  the  aquare,  fringed  ends,  Stady  him  well,  aa  in  private 
dnty  bound,  and  all  respect  to  him,  for  there  is  the  honne  bouebe, — he 
is  St.  Nicholas."  After  this,  no  apology  for  the  presence  of  the  Grim- 
ston  font  is  needed. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.8.A.,  Hon.  See.,  said  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Hannah  had  made  some  allnsions  to  some  sculpture  now  let  into  the 
Bonth  nail  of  the  sonth  aisle  of  the  choiv  at  Chichester.  They  all  hod 
the  opportonity  of  inspecting  them  during  their  visit  the  previons 
day.  He  believed  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  said  he  thought  they  might 
have  been  removed  from  the  Cathedral  at  Selsea,  when  it  was  dennded 
of  its  ecclesiastical  atalut,  to  Chichester.  The  date  of  these  scQiptnres 
seemed  to  him  to  throw  them  more  into  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century  than  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  as  the  year  1080  or  1075 
was  that  when  Chichester  was  first  established.  Jndging  from  the 
pictures  one  saw  in  USS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  these  scnlptnres 
appeared  to  represent  exactly  the  style  of  art  which  was  found  iu  USS. 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  that  time.  The  softness  of  the  stone  of 
which  they  were  composed  seemed  to  point  to  this,  vis.,  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  towards  the  preservation  of  them  from  the  fingers  of 
those  who  visited  them ;  and  he  should  certainly  recommend  a  glass 
front  to  be  put  in,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  bas> 
reliefs  at  the  British  Mnaenm.  If  this  were  done,  they  would  last  for 
a  far  longer  time  than  in  their  present  condition.  There  was  some  mis- 
take in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  sculptures,  for  it  appeared  as  if 
there  were  two  LaxaruBes  in  the  second  sculpture  instead  of  one.  In 
accepting  Archdeacon  Hannah's  description  of  the  Brighton  font  (and 
he  thanked  him  heartily  for  it^  and  hoped  it  wonld  be  printed  in  their 
JoumaV),  he  did  not  feel  altogether  convinced  as  to  the  small  panel 
which  had  been  explained  as  a  oeremony  of  marriage.  He  would  ask 
why  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  endowment  of  the  bride  with  the 
whole  worldly  goods  of  the  bridegroom.  Although  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage  she  was,  no  donbt,  endowed  with  the  whole  of  the  property 
of  the  bridegroom,  that  was  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  notion  of  the 
rights  of  the  bride  in  the  property  of  the  bridegroom  ;  and  she  found, 
when  she  became  a  widow,  she  could  only  take  a  third  of  it.  Ha  would 
like  to  ask  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  when  that  formula  of  endowment  came 
into  the  Churoh  seirioes.  Did  it  come  in  at  the  date  they  mnst  attribnto 
to  the  font,  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century  P  If  it  did  not,  the  whole 
thing  fell  to  the  ground.  It  seemed  to  him  marriage  wonld  have  been 
represented  in  a  more  conventional  way.  They  had  the  conveutiDnal 
Ixird's  Supper,  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  miracle  in  the  ship. 
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Dnt  they  liad  not  tlie  cooventional  representatioo  of  marringc,  where 
tliej  midonbtedly  wonid  hare  an  ecclesiastical  person  presiding  over 
the  marriage,  with  the  two  parties  being  married  ;  which  occoired  fre- 
qoentty,  he  believed,  in  art  as  well.  He  accepted  with  some  difficnU.y 
and  reservatioQ  the  ezplanation  which  had  been  offered,  and  thought 
the  solDtion  of  the  subject  wonld  be  fonnd  in  the  careful  stndy  of  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  study  of  that  Saint's  life  had  already  yielded 
a  solution  in  the  case  of  the  ship.  He  thought  if  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Hannah  would  study  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for 
the  Saint's  day,  he  would  find  some  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  life 
of  the  Saint  which  would  be  elucidated  by  that  scnlpture. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  Ur.  J.  Brown,  Q.C.,  said 
he  woald  like  to  confirm  Mh  Birch's  remarks,  as  far  as  he  could,  with 
reference  to  the  marriage  picture.  It  was  quite  certain  that  np  to  the 
twelfth  century  there  was  no  endowment  of  the  wife  with  the  worldly 
goods  of  the  husband.  The  worldly  goods  then  referred  to  the  land, 
what  we  DOW  call  "chattels"  being  worth  nothing.  He  Agreed  with 
Mr.  Biroh  in  thinking  it  very  unlikely  that  the  two  fignres  referred  to 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Had  the  saint  been  St.  Valentine,  and  not 
St.  Nicholas,  he  would  have  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  ihe  matter. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah,  on  being  called  upon  to  reply,  said 
he  qnite  agreed  with  the  soggestiona  made  as  to  the  so-called  Selsea 
scnlptnres.  They  were  in  a  state  of  such  good  preservation,  considering 
the  comparative  Eoftnees  of  the  material,  that  they  had  evidently  been 
closed  up  at  some  time,  perhaps  when  the  Parliamentary  forces  were 
making  themselves  so  happy  in  Chichester,  banging  the  organ  to  pieces, 
and  so  on.  They  were  very  archaic,  and  might  have  been  removed  from 
Selsea ;  and  he  mentioned  them  as  an  instance  of  the  facility  with 
which  articles  could  be  removed  from  one  charch  to  another.  He 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Birch's  remarks  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
preservation  of  the  sculptures  might  be  extended  over  a  longer  time, 
bat  was  powerless  to  carry  those  suggestions  into  effect.  The  proper 
persons  to  whom  those  admirable  remarks  should  have  been  addressed 
were  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester,  whom  they  had  visited  the 
previous  day.  With  regard  to  the  suggested  marriage-scene,  it  had 
been  made  by  some  to  refer  to  some  portion  of  the  worship  of  the  false 
Diana,  which  tilled  so  large  a  place  in  the  legends  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
The  Golden  Legend,  and  other  works.  He  had  studied  all  the  St.  Nicho- 
las legends  with  as  mnch  care  as  possible,  but  he  could  not  discover  a 
single  one  in  which  there  would  be  the  precise  figures  shown  in  this 
particular  representation.  If  compelled  to  go  into  the  matter  a  little 
more  folly,  he  should  not  like  to  be  so  fanciful  as  to  say  St.  Nicholas 
had  more  to  do  with  marriage  than  St.  Talentiae,  because  the  whole 
story  of  St.  Nicholas  tnrnod  round  the  endowment  by  him  of  the  three 
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maidens  with  parses  in  bis  yonth,  allowing  bim  to  be  a  sort  bf  patron 
s&iut  to  those  in  diatress.  Then,  again,  thoro  was  the  cnrions  objoct 
that  the  bridegroom  held  in  his  hand.  This  might  be  a  purse;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  St.  Nicholas  legend,  the  parse  played  an  important  part 
It  was  possible,  therefore,  that  the  bride  might  have  handed  back  this 
parse  to  her  intended  hasband,  and  he  might  be  simply  holding  it. 
That,  however,  he  ooald  not  tell  them.  Coming  to  the  head-dress,  if 
they  oonld  have  discovered  anything  in  the  shape  of  crowns,  they 
Bhonld  have  been  traly  rejuioed,  becanse  the  crowns  played  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  in  the  old  marriage  ceremonies ;  bat  the  ball  on 
the  head  of  the  woman  was  distinctly  not  a  crown.  It  might  be  the 
hair  gathered  together  in  a  form  nsnal  as  part  of  the  cRremony;  bnt 
he  coald  not  tell,  and  should  decline  to  say.  He  hod  merely  repeated 
the  suggestion  he  had  given  in  his  paper,  hecanse  it  offered,  or  ap- 
peared to  offer,  a  solntiou  of  the  mstter.  If  they  could  offer  a  better 
eolation  he  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  Ur,  Biroh  had  stated  his 
objections  to  the  theory  that  he  (the  speaker)  bad  raised ;  bnt  had  not 
boon  kind  enough  to  saggest  a  better  solution.  He  (Mr.  Birch)  oon- 
sideratel  J  referred  them  to  a.  sixty-fonr  volume  work,  and  advised  tliem 
to  hunt  throagb  that  for  something  like  the  fignrea  in  question. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  snre  that  by  acclamation  they  wonld 
accord  their  best  thanks  to  the  Yea,  Archdeacon  Hannah  for  bis 
Incid  desoriptions  of  these  fonts.  He  had  given  them  descriptions  not 
only  of  his  own  font,  as  he  might  call  it,  but  alao  of  others,  notably 
that  at  Winchester,  which  was  visited  by  so  many  people ;  and  after 
the  description  they  had  that  evening  heard,  they  should  understand 
a  great  deal  more  about  fonts  than  before.  Their  veiy  best  thanks 
were  due  to  Archdeacon  Hannah  for  his  paper. 

The  Ten.  Archdeacon  Hannah  said,  of  coarse  they  would  accord 
thuir  thanks  to  his  friend,  the  Rov.  O.  F.  Browne,  for  bia  kiadaesa  iu 
sending  the  drawing  from  Tofkshire,  which  had  added  to  the  interest 
of  their  coueideration  of  the  snbject. 

Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  then  road  a  paper  on  "  The  Coins  of  tho  Britcns 
in  tiussex",  which  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  collection  of  British  gold 
cuins  found  in  Sussex,  lent  by  Mr,  E,  Willett.  The  paper  has  been 
already  printed  at  pp.  14-20. 

At  the  conclnsiou  of  Ur.  Birch's  paper,  Mr.  Willett  addressed  a  few 
remarks  to  the  meeting,  saying  there  was  a  hoard  of  coins  of  the  Iccni 
found  at  Battle  some  few  years  ago ;  and  it  wonld  appear  that  tbe 
names  Verica  and  Viri,  which  appeared  upon  the  coins,  were  similar. 

A.  farther  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C, 
Mr.Willctt.  and  Dr.  Birch  took  part.  The  Chairman  then  said  he  was 
Buro  tho  meeting  would  all  agree  with  him  in  expressing  their  warmest 
tliankg  to  tho  gentlemen  who  had  read  the  papers,  and  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  tho  ditiuUBtiioua ;  idler  which  the  meeting  tcrmioated. 
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LoKD  Wavshet. 
Tbb  Bight  Han.  Robert  Alexander  Shallo  Adair,  Baron  Waveney,  of 
Sonth  Elmham,  Safiblk,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
Baronet,  and  F.R.S.,  who  died  last  month,  was,  says  The  Timet,  "  the 
eldest  aon  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Shaflo  Adair,  firet  Baronet,  of  Fliston 
Hall,  Snfiulk,  by  his  marri^e  with  Elizabeth  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Jamee  Strode  of  Berkhamstead,  Herts.,  and  was  born  in  August 
1811.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  Deputy-Lientenaut  for  Suffolk,  and 
Lord- Lien  tenant  of  Connty  Antrim,  and  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  the 
Utter  connty  in  18o3.  Ue  was  also  a  magistrate  for  Norfolk,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Ipswich  Quarter  Sessions.  Ue  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  tlie  Liberal  interest,  as  Member  for  Cambridge,  from 
1847  to  1862,  and  again  from  1854  to  1857.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1873.  Lord  Waveney  was  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  4th  Batta- 
lion, Royal  Irish  Riflea ;  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  Eastern 
Dirision,  Royal  Artillery  ;  and  a  Mihtia  Aide-de-Camp  to  Her  Majesty. 
He  majTied,  in  1830,  Theodosia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  General 
the  Hon.  Robert  Meade,  bat  was  left  a  widower  in  1871.  In  deianlt 
of  iaaae,  the  barony  becomes  eitinot ;  but  the  baronetcy  devolves  upon 
his  brother,  Mr.  Hagh  Edward  Adair,  formerly  M.P,  for  Ipswich,  who 
nas  bom  in  181S,  and  married,  in  1856,  his  consin,  Harriet  Camilla, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Adair  of  Heatherton  Park, 
Somerset.  His  high  personal  character,  moderation,  wisdom,  and 
conciliatory  disposition,  gave  him  considerable  inflnence  in  Ulster." 
Hia  genial  presidency,  and  kindly  reception  of  the  Association  at  Tar- 
month  and  Norwich  in  1879,  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  as. 

Mb.  Joseph  Mates,  F.S.A., 
Died  in  January,  aged  eighty-three,  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly 
in  business  in  Liverpool  as  a  goldsmith,  but  who  was  well  known  as  a 
cullector  of  antiquities,  and  aa  the  donor  of  valuable  gifts  to  the  Cor- 
poration Museum  of  Liverpool.  "  He  was",  says  The  Timet, "  a  native 
of  Newcastle. under- Lyme,  Staffordshire,  and  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  commenced  business  as  a  silversmith  and  jeweller.  While 
still  poraning  his  business  with  energy  and  success,  he  devoted  his 
leisaro  and  his  fortune  to  the  gathering  of  antique  coins  and  gems.  Ho 
attaiuud  great  skill  as  a  nuuiiamatist,  and  the  first  collection  which  bo 
made  (one  of  ancient  (ilruuk  coins)  he  sold  to  the  French  Ouvornmcut 
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in  1844.  Afterwarda  he  dovoted  bis  whole  efibrte  to  the  gathering  of 
Hpecimeus  of  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Etmsoan  art,  of  ivorj  earrings 
and  Wedgwood  ware.  These  antiquities  were  originally  located  in  a 
hooee  in  Colqnitt  Street,  Liverpool,  and  were  thrown  open  to  the  pnb- 
lie  inspection;  bat  when  the  Free  Library  and  Uneenm  were  hnilt 
by  the  tate  Sir  William  Brown,  Mr.  Mayer  made  a  gift  of  his  collection 
to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  It  had  cost  him  over  £20,000  in 
money,  and  years  of  diligent  research  ;  and  the  Mayer  Collection  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instrnctive  sections  of  the  MaBeam. 
In  consideration  of  this  mnnilicent  gift,  Mr.  Mayer's  statne,  by  Fon- 
tana,  was  placed  in  St.  George's  Hall.  He  was  also  a  prolific  and 
anthoritative  writer  on  the  enbjccts  of  his  study  ;  his  books  on  coins, 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  pottery  being  of  high  reputation.  In  tbe 
conduct  of  his  own  bnainess  as  a  silversmith  he  was  also  enterprisiDg, 
and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  introduction  of  electro-plat iDg. 
The  inventor  of  that  process,  Mr.  Thomua  Spencer,  was  assisted  by 
Jlr.  Mayer  in  his  early  eiperimenU  ;  and  the  first  article  ever  sooccse- 
fally  treated  by  this  process,  an  electro -plated  spoon,  is  included  in 
the  Mayer  Collection.  He  built  in  Liverpool  a  free  library,  which  he 
stocked  with  20,000  volumes  of  books,  and  also  laid  ont  a  park  for  tbe 
Dse  of  the  people.  Some  years  ago  he  retired  from  business,  and  spent 
his  life  in  quiet,  nn  ostentation  a  efforts  to  ameliorute  the  condition  of 
the  people  by  elevating  their  tastes,  and  providing  ratiooal  recreations 
for  them." 


^nttquaitan  Intelligence. 

The  lute  Dr.  S.  Itirek.— Mr.  W.  dc  Gray  Birch,  P.S.A.,  of  the  British 
Musenm,  has  just  published  a  volume  oi  Biographicid  JUemvirt  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Bircli,  with  three  portraits,  and  a  bibliographical  list  of  his 
principal  works.  It  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Birch  or  of  the  publishers, 
MuHsrs.  Triibuer  and  Co.,  Lndgato  Hill.     Price  3i. 

Moman  Money  in  Ghina.~The  Timet  of  January  28  says :  "  The  Norfh 
Cluna  Herald  reports  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sin  Ganfor,  the 
aid  capital  of  the  province  of  Shan-si,  a  quantity  of  old  Roman  money 
has  been  fonnd.  Dr.  Baahall,  physician  to  the  English  Legation, 
declares  that  sixteen  of  the  coins  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Tiberias, 
Clandins,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Nerva,  Trojaa,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines. 
Two  of  them  bear  the  effigies  of  the  Empress  Faustina  and  of  Com- 
modns,  and  one  of  Aurelian.     This  would  seem  to  confirm  Dr.  Hartb's 
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theory,  which  be  advocates  in  bia  lately  published  work,  China  and  lh« 
Soman  Ortenf,  that  there  was  a  regular  commercial  in  terconrse  between 
China  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  Ta-tsin.  Dr.  Harth  founds  his  views  altogether  on  Chineue 
Bonrces  and  old  records. 

h.  few  copies  of  the  lUtuirated  Report  on  Eseeavationg  made  on  ike 
Site  of  the  Soman  Cantrum  at  Lymne,  in  Kent,  having  been  found  at  the 
printers',  they  are  offered  at  the  original  price,  6«.  Qd.  It  forms  a 
Sapplement  to  The  AntxquitieM  of  Riehborough,  Reeulver,  and  Lymtui,  of 
which  fonr  copies  only  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  anthor,  price  £1  1*. 
each.  There  are  also  six  copies  of  the  Illtutrationt  of  Soman  London, 
with  three  extra  Plates,  at  £2  12<.  6d.  each.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  author,  C.  R.  Smith,  at  Temple  Place,  Strood,  Kent. 

Saxon  Ckapel  at  Deerhunt. — The  Rev.  G.  Betterworth,  Vicnr  of 
Deerhnmt,  has  obtained  permission  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  the  hailding  to  be  pat  in  thorongh  repair  by  a  local  committee  of 
Oloncestershire  gentlemen.  The  Tador  timbered  honse  on  the  east 
will  remaio,  and  set  off  the  ancient  chapel ;  bnt  it  is  hoped  that  the 
bnilding  on  the  west,  with  the  wing  of  stables  and  onthonses  at  right 
angles,  will  be  cleared  away,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  space  between  them 
and  the  angle  of  the  chapel. 

Ulurgies  and  Offieet  of  the  Church  for  the  Ute  of  Enylith  Beadert,  tcith 
a  Citialogtte  of  the  Bemaini  of  the  Library  of  Arehhithop  Cranmer.  By 
E.BoEBi[>OE,M.A.,  Rector  of  Backwell,  Somerset.  (London:  O.  Bellntiit 
Sons.) — Id  this  work  the  principal  object  has  been  to  indicate  and  ad< 
vance  the  stndy  of  the  original  sonrces  of  Chnrch  Services,  the  earliest 
forms  of  Christian  worship  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chnrchos,  and 
their  developnieot  in  medieeval  service-books.  This  prolific  subject 
possesses,  apart  from  its  religions  aspect,  mnob  interest  for  the  archn- 
ologist  and  ecclesiaslical  antiqnary,  who  may  by  the  pernaal  of  the  work 
obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  dates  and  aims  of  the  nnmerons  relics 
and  objects  oC  Chnrch  nse  so  frec|Dently  laid  on  our  table  at  evening 
meetings.  To  the  stndent  of  mannscript  service-books,  in  which  very 
nearly  all  the  fine  arts  of  illnmination  and  drawing  were  enwrapped 
for  several  centnries,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  snbjecta  treated  so 
eihanstively  in  the  work  before  us  is  indispensable ;  and  it  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  without  some  such  knowledge  of  the  services  of 
the  Chnrch  as  is  hereby  afforded,  it  would  be  impossible  to  comprehend 
the  caoses  that  have  led  as  well  to  the  construction  of  the  cathedrals 
and  monastic  and  parochial  chnrchesi,  which  have  famished  all  Societies 
like  our  own  with  so  rich  a  branch  of  arohieological  research,  as  to 
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the  prodnctinn  of  no  many  HSS.  A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
controversy  which  centred  round  the  Athanasian  Creed  wna  practically 
decided  by  the  paleeographera,  and  the  occarrence  of  a  very  early  text 
of  that  Creed  in  a  Psalter  formerly  in  the  Cottonian  Library  emphasised 
the  importance  of  etadying  Litargical  MSS.  Again,  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  a  typica]  Bet  of  ancieut  Mozarabio  service-books  by  the  British 
Museum  has  enabled  the  author  to  record  soma  interesting  points. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  work,  which  is  compendiously  and  lucidly 
arranged,  and  by  its  modest  dimensiona  not  likely  to  dishearten  the 
reader  with  the  immensity  of  the  snbject ;  and  Mr.  Burbidge  may  be 
congratulated  for  having  so  snooessfnlly  carried  oat  a  literary  labour 
in  which,  to  a  material  degree,  he  is  a  pioneer. 

The  part  taken  by  Cranmer  in  the  revision  of  oar  English  services 
naturally  explains  the  interest  shown  by  the  author  in  investigating 
the  formation  of  the  Archbishop's  library,  which  was  very  representa* 
tive  iu  its  day ;  and  ita  existence  in  a  scattered  form,  at  the  present 
time,  has  been  carefnily  traced.  TSoi  long  ago  our  Associate,  Mr. 
W.  Wilding,  of  Montgomery,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  library  of  the 
Herberts,  which  proved  attractive  to  many  onteide  the  range  of  oar 
Association  as  well  as  to  our  own  members.  In  the  same  way  an 
account  of  the  library  of  a  man  who  played  a  vitally  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Chnroh  of  England  deserves  the  attention  of 
OB  all. 

New  Series  of  Oowtty  SittorUt ;  (1),  A  HUtory  ofNorf/itk,  by  Wai-TKR 
Ete;  1885.  (2),  A  HUlory  of  Devon»hire,  by  R.  N.  Worth,  F.Q.S., 
etc. ;  1886.  (London  :  E.  Stock.) — The  age  of  ponderous  folio  county 
histories  seems  to  have  entirely  passed  away,  and  although  the  surviv- 
ing copies  of  these  great  books  command  high  prices,  no  one  has  ever 
dreamed  of  reprinting  them  as  they  are,  or  of  prodncing  new  histories 
to  match  them  ;  but  the  increased  desire  for  knowledge,  which  marks 
these  concluding  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  created  a  demand 
for  a  lighter  class  of  county  history,  which  has  been  in  the  two  volumes 
before  ns  admirably  carried  out.  They  form  readable  and,  in  the 
main,  trustworthy  and  comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  respective 
connties  of  which  they  andertake  to  treat ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  no 
way  prevent  or  supersede  the  information,  both  topographical  and 
genealogical,  which  is  contained  in  the  works  on  which  they  are 
fonnded.  From  their  size  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  not  exhaustive  ; 
bat  there  is  contained  in  them  a  vast  amonnt  of  information,  mach  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  new  and  attractive  even  to  the  veteran  admirer 
of  the  old-fashioned  folios  and  qaartos.  The  pablisher,  in  his  pro- 
spectns,  very  jnstly  remarks  that — 

"  The  interest  which  English  readers^  have  always  taken  in  the  in- 
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fernal  history  of  their  own  conntiy  is  well  known,  and  is  evidence  of 
a  heallfaj  deairo  to  obtain  knowledge  concerning  their  own  land  and 
its  condition  and  progress  in  bjgono  times.  This  eagerness  has  been 
evidenced  at  intervals  by  the  sacccssfnl  publication  of  local  and  county 
histories  of  greater  or  less  excellence  from  early  times  to  the  present 
day.  The  history  of  any  one  ooanty,  beyond  its  more  direct  relntion 
with  the  national  life,  is  Ml  of  important  elements  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  go  to  make  np  the  great  story  of  our  native  land.  Kot  only 
is  there  a  special  valae  in  snch  chronicles  for  those  who  live  in  the 
connty,  and  who  are  more  or  less  personally  concerned  in  it«  story, 
bat  all  who  take  an  interest  in  onr  coantry's  history,  from  a  student's 
standpoint,  must  welcome  them  with  gladness. 

"  It  is  now  intended  to  supply  a  requirement  which  has  long  been 
felt,  for  a  seriea  of  popularly  written  bat  readabla  histories  of  tho 
connties  of  England, — a  series  of  handy  volumes  which  shall  be  some< 
thing  more  than  a  passing  Guide ;  sncb  a  record  as  wilt  obtain  a  ready 
welcome  in  the  cultivated  English  home  by  reason  of  its  attractive 
readableness,  and  yet  one  in  which  the  antiquary,  historian,  and  student 
will  find  valuable  and  perhaps  little  known  information. 

"Each  volume  wilt  be  written  by  a  competent  historian,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  by  residence  and  study,  and  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  hia  subject,  enable  him  to  write  authoritatively  on 
the  district  whose  story  he  records.  All  those  special  foaturos  which 
go  to  make  local  history  peculiarly  valuable  and  attractive  will  bo 
fonnd  in  this  series,  such  as  the  state  of  the  ooanty  in  the  Roman, 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  times ;  its  antiquities,  customs,  social 
prcniiarities,  folk-lore,  dialects,  the  prominent  part  it  has  played  in  the 
history  of  England  at  various  periods,  the  personal  record  of  the  noble 
and  illnstrioos  sons  and  daughters  of  the  district,  its  notable  churches, 
secular  boildinga,  historical  seats  and  mansions,  and  its  natural 
features.  In  a  word,  the  history  of  each  county,  while  taking  its  place 
aa  a  single  volume  in  the  national  history,  will  be  treated  as  a  complete 
historic  narrative  of  its  own  district." 

Mr.  Rye,  who  has  written  the  BUfory  of  Norfolk,  has  handled  his 
Hobjoct  with  care  and  intelligence.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  part  which 
relates  to  the  early  history  that  he  is  seen  to  be  weak  ;  and  althoagh 
we  may  give  a  general  assent  to  his  deductions  as  to  the  Danish  colo- 
nisation of  Korfotk  before  Roman  times,  mnob  of  what  he  says  as  to 
the  parallelism  of  place-names  of  Norfolk  and  Denmark  is  misleading. 
Original  place-names  roaghly  divide  themselves  into  two  classes  :  the 
one  signifying  local  peculiarities  of  scenery,  position,  geology,  or  vege- 
tation, as,  for  example,  Norton,  Cromer,  Wells,  etc.  j  the  other  embody- 
ing the  name  of  a  deity,  a  hero,  a  beadsman,  and  so  forth,  whose  his- 
tory and  evllut  especially  recommended  themselves  to  the  first  settlers 
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on  the  site.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  for  instance,  the  apparent  con- 
nection between  Brandetton  (Norf.)  and  Braendetgaard  (Denm.)  d>&- 
appears ;  for  the  Brand  who  famished  the  eponym  for  the  Norfolk 
village  stands  far  apart,  no  donbt,  from  the  Braend  in  whose  honour 
the  Danish  village  was  named,  although  probabl;  both  these  mythio 
personages  derived  their  names  from  a  Scandinavian  heroof  tbeeorliest 
period  of  pagan  history. 

With  mach  of  Ur.  Rye's  cridciBm  of  Eemble's  investigation  of  the 
"  mark"  we  must  disagree  ;  bnt  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  critical 
where  there  is  so  much  to  admire.  The  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  folk-lore  are  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  students  in  this  comparatively  new  branch  of 
archaeology  wiU  be  highly  gratefal  to  Mr.  Bye.  If  we  may  suggest  an 
omission,  which  may  easily  be  remedied  in  any  future  edition  (and  in 
the  fatnre  volumes  of  this  UHefnl  eeriea  of  works),  it  is  that  a  chapter 
nhonld  be  devoted  to  an  enameratiou  of  the  principal  topographical 
literataro  and  of  the  genealogical  collections  hearing  on  each  conaty. 
The  late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner's  magnificent  sen'es  of  Blomefield's  ffU- 
lory,  enriched  with  hundreds  of  extra  plates  and  views,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  largo  nnmbec  of  Heraldic  Visitalion*  and  OoUeetanea 
in  the  same  Library,  onght  to  have  been  discussed,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Worth's  Devonshire  is  also  a  carefully  written  volume ;  and  the 
system  of  grouping  round  well  known  centres  rather  than  taking 
places  alphabetically,  or  in  order  of  antiquity,  has  much  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  historian  of  a  county  when  his  spaoe  is  circumscribed.  The 
early  history  of  Devonshire  has  an  importance  to  the  student  of  palsao- 
lithio  roan  and  the  barrow-builders  which  is  second  to  none  in  Eng- 
land.  To  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  mediaval  history  Devonshire 
contribates  deductions  and  examples  of  interest  which  cannot  be  enr- 
passed  elsewhere ;  and  we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Worth  is  quite  as 
much  at  home  with  his  ancient  evidences  as  with  the  medinval  and 
more  modern  phases  of  county  life  and  history  of  which  he  has  writ- 
ton.  The  work  labours  under  the  need  of  a  county  bibliogruphy,  and 
a  guide  to  other  sources  of  information,  to  which  those  whose  int«reet 
has  been  aroused,  and  only  partially  satisGed,  may  turn  for  further 
information.  A  good  county  map  might  have  been  introduced  with 
advantage  into  each  of  these  two  volumes. 

The  0£icial  Baronage  of  England,  ehoviing  Ike  Sueeetsion,  Dignitiet, 
and  Offict$  of  every  Peer  from  1066  to  1885,  ^lith  1,600  lautlrations. 
By  Jahes  E.  Doile.  3  vols.,  4to.  (Longmans  ;  1886,)— This  work 
goes  far  beyond  all  so-called  Peerages  hitherto  published,  by  reason  of 
the  very  great  amount  of  new  and  important  historical  information 
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which  has  been  gathered  from  some  aonrce  never  yet  di*awD  apon  iu 
a  systematic  maaner.  The  tabulated  method  in  which  that  taforma- 
tion  is  presented  to  the  reader  forms  »  new  departure  in  this  class  of 
antiquarian  lit«n>tnre,  and  the  reference-valce  of  the  book  will  be  ec- 
ceedingly  i^reat  to  many  who  consult  it.  Added  to  thi?,  the  portmitn, 
seals, heraldry, and  autograph  facsimiles,  increase  the  popniar  interest; 
and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  for  the  futare  no  Peerage  will  be 
print«d  after  the  old  lines  of  Bnrke  and  Foster,  the  latter  probably 
being  the  beet  specimen  of  the  old  style.  We  know  that  Mr.  Dojle 
has  spent  many  years  in  laborious  research,  and  this  is  now  pnt  before 
the  public  in  a  comprehensive  and  tasteful  manner  which  carries  with 
it  aniveroal  admiration  for  the  result,  and  appreciation  of  the  efforta 
which  have  bniaght  it  aboat. 

Tlripu;  the  Prehitlonc  Palace  of  ike  Kings  of  Tii-yns,  the  ResulU  of 
the  laleel  Exeavaiiont.  By  Dr.  Hehki  Schliehann  ;  with  a  Pre&ce  by 
Professor  F.  Adler,  and  contributions  by  Dr.  W,  Dogppeld.  (London  ; 
J.  Murray.  1886.) — This  is  a  remarkable  work  of  pnro  archteology, 
and  its  production  raises  the  high  reputation  of  our  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate, Dr.  Schliemann,  still  higher  as  ao  ancient  explorer.  Asia  Minor 
had  already  yielded  a  bounteous  hypogeal  harvest  to  his  scientific  sys- 
tem  of  investigations  at  Troy,  as  also  Mycente  and  Orchomenos ;  and 
here  again  at  Tirynsi  a  fortified  citadel  commanding  sea  and  laud,  in 
the  Bouth-easterD  corner  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  the  buried  areana  of 
prehistoric  Greece  have  revealed  themselves  to  his  comprehensive 
researches  with  commensurate  results. 

Dr.  Adler,  in  his  extensive  Preface  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  contributes 
an  ezbanstive  essay  by  way  of  general  introdnction  to  the  study  of 
comparative  Greek  archseology,  summing  up  the  principal  qnestions 
which  are  involved  by  the  ground-plans,  the  Cyclopean  walls,  the  con- 
struction of  chambers,  the  beehive  tombd,  and  other  details  of  archi- 
tecture, which  have  been  fram  lime  to  time  discovered,  and  to  most  of 
which  wo  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Schliemann'a  labours. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  foor  chapters  of  1 76  pages,  in  which  the 
author  in  simple  language  recounts  the  story  of  bis  progress  in  the 
excavations,  chiefly  during  1884  and  1885.  The  details  of  the  plant 
required  for  the  nndertaking,  and  of  the  manner  of  living  and  procur- 
ing provisions,  are  of  great  use  to  those  likely  to  embark  in  similar 
operations.  The  chapter  on  the  history  and  topography  of  Tiryns 
shows  great  and  recondite  research  into  the  whole  cycle  of  classical 
and  echoliastic  literature.  The  third  chapter  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
attractive  to  archsologists,  as  it  contains  the  descriptions  of  the  relics 
in  terran^tta,  stone,  and  other  material  found  ia  excavating  the  layers 
of  debris  of  the  oldest  settlement  in  Tiryns.    The  pottery  of  this  settle- 
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ment,  with  the  eioeption  of  caps,  was  in  form,  workmansbip,  and 
deooratjon,  qnite  distinct  from  that  used  by  latter  ooonpiers  of  the  aba- 
No  one  can  inspect  the  excellent  woodcat  of  the  hand-made,  one- 
handled  jag  of  globnlar  shape,  made  of  rough,  brick-colunred  clay,  and 
nnpainted  (p.  65)  ;  or  the  hand-made  jng  (p.  66)  of  dark  browa  clay, 
slightly  baked  after  being  washed  with  a  solntion  of  finer  clay,  which 
has  been  famished  with  a  lag  on  eooh  side  of  the  body,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steadying  it  between  two  stones  on  the  fire ;  withont  feeling 
that  he  is  foce  to  &ce  with  the  oldent  fictile  remains  of  man's  incipient 
intelligence.  These  hand-made  pots,  and  the  mdely  shapen  idols  and 
mdimentary  fignrinee  which  were  fonnd  in  close  proximity  to  tbem, 
are  fonnd  in  more  or  lees  abundance  all  over  the  Qreek  world ;  and 
those  who  bare  bad  the  privil^^e  of  inspecting  the  objects  excavated 
by  onr  Associate,  Major  A.  P.  di  Cesnola,  F.8.A.,  in  Cypms  (now 
belonging  to  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lawrence,  F.S.A.,  of  Holland  I^rk),  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  dose  resemblance  between  the  yields  of 
that  island  and  the  Argire  mainltuid. 

The  objects  fonnd  in  the  debris  of  the  second  settlement  of  Tiryna 
are  more  extensive  in  character,  and  artistic  in  &fanc,  than  the  more 
archaic  relics,  and  they  are  boated  in  a  sncceeding  chapter  according 
to  a  classification  which  has  mncb  to  recommend  itself.  The  vases 
with  geometrical  paintings,  with  specimens  of  which,  from  namerons 
Greek  sites,  the  archaic  vase-room  at  the  British  Mnsenm  is  replete  ; 
those  with  glossy  white  or  pnle  creamy  ooloar  ;  those,  again,  showing 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  dranghtsman  to  depict  birds,  stags,  and  marine 
oreatares,  so  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  a  riparian  people  like  the 
Greeks  ;  those  with  spiral  ornamentation  suggested  by  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine  (for  we  are  inclined  to  reject  its  sapposed  origin  to  a  "  rolled 
wire",  as  hinted  by  Sophns  Mnller ;  the  baked  clay  idols  which  possess 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  hnman  form  ;  and  the  objects  of  stone, 
ivory,  wood,  and  glass, — each  of  these  sections  is  endowed  with  attmc- 
tion  of  the  mo'bt  potent  kind  to  the  stndent  of  ancient  art,  and  Dr. 
Scbliemann  has  rendered  their  study  doubly  interesting  by  the  excel- 
lent way  in  which  be  has  arranged  and  described  them. 

Dr.  W.  Dorpfeld,  the  companion  and  fellow-labocrer  of  Dr.  Scblie- 
mann,  follows  up  the  narrative  in  two  sabseqnent  chapters  of  consider- 
able length,  running  to  more  than  half  the  bnlk  of  the  work.  In  these 
he  details  in  the  minntest  way  the  constraction  of  the  citadel  and  its 
walls ;  the  palace  in  the  npper  citadel,  and  all  its  chambers ;  the  re- 
markable architectural  remains  of  an  older  settlement ;  and  the  several 
constractive  parts,  snch  as  walls,  pillars,  friezes,  and  moral  paintings ; 
many  of  which,  with  new,  elegant,  and  artistic  patterns  and  designs, 
are  admirably  reproduced  in  coloured  plates ;  and  the  work  closes 
with  an  Appendix  by  Utto  Helm  on  MycouBsaa  amber  imporlod  from 
the  Baltic 
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The  Tolnme  hu  been  beantlfiilly  printed,  and  the  □amerons  plates 
and  woodcntfl,  wbich  are  iodeed  indispensable  to  a  work  of  this  kind, 
testify  to  tlie  liberal  manneT  in  irhioh  Mr.  Mnrray  has  carried  out  tbe 
publication  of  a  work  which  exhibits  the  latest  phase  of  jadicioas  and 
iDtelligeot  investigatioa  of  the  arts  and  homes  of  a  prehistoric  race, 
highl;  oaltnred,  aa  is  evidenced  here,  long  before  it  aoqnired  that 
grace  and  beanty  of  inspiration  which  was  to  enthrall  the  whole  world 
for  centnriee  with  its  nnrivalled  expression  of  the  highest  intellectual 
feelings  of  roan.  This  position  Greece  did  not  snddenl;  assnme ;  and 
in  the  book  before  ns  ne,  perhaps,  see  very  little  which  maj  presage 
the  high  position  of  its  later  art ;  bnt  there  are  not  wanting,  to  those 
who  study  the  subject  of  prehistoric  Glreece,  as  enonoiated  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  little  indications  which  lead  up  to  the  finer  periods  by 
almost  invisible  gradations. 

The  lAUratvre  of  Egypt  and  the  Sovdan,  from  the  Earliest  Timet  to 
the  Year  1885-  By  U.H.  Pbincx  Ibrahim  Hilut.  In  tvro  volumes. 
Vol.  1,  A-L.  (London:  TrQbner  and  Co.  1886.)— Tbe  enormons 
amount  of  literature  wbicb  exists  in  relation  to  Egypt  and  the  Sondan 
is  well  exhibited  by  this  vast  collection  of  titles  which  Prince  Ibrahim 
Hilmy,  son  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  has  gathered  up  during  five  years 
of  English  sojourn.  His  object  has  been  to  facilitate  the  acqnisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  great  learning  which  has  been  exercised  oa  the 
monumental  lore,  ancient  writing,  laognage  and  literature,  and  the 
■nedinval  and  modem  history  of  this  remarkable  country  of  the  Delta. 
Bibliogiapfaies  are  always  works  of  very  special  value  and  use,  however 
imperfect  they  may  be ;  bat  this  one,  which  contains  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  entries,  from  its  great  scope  and  very  extensive  grasp  of  the 
many-sided  literature  of  Egypt,  is  likely  to  prove  deficient  in  very  few 
entries  of  useful  titles.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  imagined  how 
many  works  have  been  inspired  by  tbe  mystic  land  of  Egypt,  which 
has  contributed  books  and  articles  to  philology,  histofy,  politics,  fine 
arts,  and  archsology,  for  almost  as  many  centuries  as  the  printing 
press  has  existed.  We  may,  therefore,  heartily  wish  a  saccess  for  this 
book,  which,  among  other  things,  shows  that  the  desoeadanis  of  the 
enlightened  Mefaemet  Alt  can  wield  a  pen  as  well  as  a  sword  towards 
tbe  t'nrtherance  of  bis  country's  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

SaiammbS  of  Gwtave  Flavhert.  Translated  by  H.  Fbehch  Sheldoh. 
(Saxon  and  Co.,  23  Boaverie  Street.) — Tbe  classical  acoonnts  of  the 
most  stirring  events  of  Carthaginian  history  have  formed  the  principal 
themes  for  this  work,  which  is  commanding  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
public  DoMoe  at  the  present  time.  Those  who  are  pleased  to  read 
ancient  history  rewritten  in  stirring  language,  and  ololhed  in  all  the 
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ftttraetive  garb  of  fiction,  will  find  mnch  to  admire  in  the  work  before 
HB.  The  Introduction,  by  Mr.  B.  King,  explains  the  motive  of  the 
work,  and  gives  a  capital  acoonnt  of  the  author  and  hia  following. 

Old  Brighton. —  Wal/ord'g  Antiqimriait  for  January  1886  contains, 
among  other  papers,  a  capital  one,  with  a  map,  on  "  Old  Brighton", 
which  is  worthy  of  pemsal  in  conjanction  with  Mr.  Sawyer's  Paper  in 
this  part  of  onr  Journal. 

Nmoion  .-  Aw  Friend,  and  hi*  Niece.  By  the  late  Aoonsrns  de  Moa- 
GAN.  (London:  E.  Stock.) — Mr.  A.  C.  Banyard  has,  with  Mrs.  de 
Morgan,  edited  this  interesting  work,  which  gives  a  large  number  of 
details  relating  to  the  life  of  the  groat  astroDomer  and  his  contempo- 
raries, which  have  never  before  been  put  before  the  literary  world  in 
the  foraible  manner  in  which  this  acconot  has  been  prepared.  No 
future  biographer  of  Newton  can  afford  to  ignore  the  work,  and  the 
Btndy  of  the  history  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England  would  be  incomplete  vithoat  a 
perusal  of  this  remarkable  essay. 

Silex  Scintiltans :  Sacred  Pofms  and  Ejaculationt.  By  Henbt 
Vaughah,  Silnrist.  A  Facsimile  of  the  First  Edition  of  Ifi^O;  with  an 
Introdnction  by  the  Bev.  W.  Clare,  B.A.  (London  :  E.  Stock.)— This 
facsimile  reprint  has  been  undertaken  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  reinstate 
Vsnghan  aa  a  standard  British  poet.  We  fear  that  this  forgotten  ver- 
Bi6er,  like  many  other  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  no  chance 
of  ever  being  appreciated  again  in  the  way  that  his  Editor  would 
deeire;  but  bis  fate  is  not  worse  than  that  of  many  poete  of  the  present 
day,  who,  though  now  warmly  admired,  will  not  be  read  a  hnadred 
years  hence,  even  if  they  find  an  editor  as  competent,  taborions,  and 
zealous  as  Mr.  Clare  has  proved  himself  to  be. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  just  issued  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first  edition  published  in  1766,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobsou,  and  a  bibliographical  list  of  the 
editions  which  have  appeared  in  England  and  abroad.  The  many 
admirers  of  this  charmimg  work  of  fiction  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  two  quaintly  pretty  little  volumes,  which  may  claim  a  place 
in  every  home.  As  an  English  claBsic,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  should 
by  no  means  be  con6ned  to  English- speaking  races,  and  this  reprint 
will  greatly  extend  its  appreciation. 

City  Churches  Dettroyed  tinea  a.d,  1800,  or  now  Threatened.  Illus- 
trated and  described  by  W.  Nivbn,  F.S.A,,  Architect,  author  of  OW 
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Warwiehihire  HoMen,  Staffordtkire  Hougeg,  etc. — Daring  the  present 
centnry  fiileen  chnrcbea  within  the  old  walla  of  the  Ci^  of  London 
have  been  destroyed ;  not  by  fire  or  oUier  aocideat,  bat  deliberately 
palled  down.  Of  two  or  three  of  this  nnmber  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  their  dsstraction  waa  ineritable,  in  the  growth  of  the  towo,  to 
make  room  for  improved  thoroagh&res  or  importaat  public  bnildings  ; 
hat  the  rest  have  been  destroyed  because  they  stood  apon  valoable 
groand.  With  the  view  of  helpin){  to  rescne  from  oUlivion  those 
chorches  which  have  already  been  destroyed,  and  of  doing  something, 
perhaps,  towards  warding  off  dastrnction  from  those  now  threatened, 
by  calling  attention  to  them,  the  present  work  is  undertaken.  There 
will  be  at  least  seventeen  etchings  on  copper,  and  abont  six  photo- 
lithograpbs.  These  will  consist  chieBy  of  views ;  bat  it  is  proposed  to 
give  plans  of  some  of  the  destroyed  chnrohes  as  well  as  views ;  also  a 
general  plan  of  the  City,  with  its  chnrches;  and  some  of  the  fittings 
and  (iimitare  will  be  illnstrated.  On  acoonnt  of  its  cooneotion  with 
oharch  urganiaation  in  the  City,  and  as  the  old  bnildingj  have  recently  ' 
been  destroyed,  it  is  thonght  that  a  view  of  Sion  College  may  be  in< 
claded. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  book  may  be  ready  early  in  the  spring.  The 
inipressioD  will  be  strictly  limited  to  250  copies,  namely,  large  imp. 
4to.  (etchings  and  letterpress  npon  Dntch  paper),  £1  15«. ;  nnmbered 
proofs,  oolombier  4to.  (etehings  npon  Whatman  or  India  paper,  and 
half-bonud  in  parchment),  £3.  To  non-subscribers,  at  the  rate  of 
26  per  ceni.  additional.  Proofs  of  several  of  the  etchings  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Paiater-Etchera'  Exhibitions,  and  at  the 
Boyal  Academy.  Specimens  may,  however,  be  seen  by  apphuation  to 
the  Agent,  Mr.  Henry  Qray,  25  Cathedral  Yard,  Manchester,  who  will 
receive  snbsoribers'  names,  and  be  glad  to  commnnicate  with  any  one 
interested  in  the  Bnbjeot. 

Cotiwne  in  England :  a  Hutory  o/Dresi  to  the  Ettd  of  the  Eightemth 
Centurs.  By  the  late  F.  W.  Fairhoct,  F.S.A.  Third  edition.  En- 
larged and  thoroDghly  revised  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  lUus- 
trated  with  above  700  engravings.  Vol.  i.  History  j  vol  ii,  Glossary. 
(London :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1885.) 

Record- Evideneet  among  the  ATcbivet  of  Cluni;  Ulvetralive  of  many  of 
Oie  Engtith  Cluniao  Foundations,  and  the  Hittory  of  ottr  early  Kingt 
front  1066.  By  Sir  G.  F.  Docsbtt,  Bart.  Price  5«.  Invalnable  for 
the  record-stndent  and  historian.  Now  for  the  first  time  pnblished. 
Subscribers  to  send  their  names  to  Sir  G.  Dnckett,  Newington,  Wal- 
lingford. 

The  Old  Oharlerhotue,  Sullon'g  HospUaL—iioaara.  W.  and  A.  H   Fry, 
1888  ft 
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photograph  era,  of  East  Street,  Brighton,  annoniioe  that  they  have  noir 
ready  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  bnildiags  &t  the  Old  Charterhonie, 
Iioiidon,  the  proposed  demolition  of  which  is  oanaing  mnoh  inlerent 
among  CuthnaiBiiB  and  orchiealogiBtB  generally.  The  Master  and  his 
gaests  inspected  the  views  on  Founder's  Day,  1865,  and  the  highest 
approval  was  expressed  in  regard  to  them. 

The  "Albnm"  containe  the  following  Old  Charterfaoose  views: — 

I,  Facsimile  of  Inscription  on  Thomas  Satton's  Tomb;  2,Tbe  Master's 
Lodge;  3,  The  Preaofaer's  Conrt ;  4,  Pensioners' Coart;  5,Waahhonse 
Gonrt  (Exterior)  ;  6,  Ditto,  ditto  (Interior)  ;  7,  The  Hall  (Exterior) ; 
8,  Ditto  (Interior);  9,  Fir^Iace  in  Hall;  10,  Hav^ock's  Memorial; 

II,  The  Corridor ;  12,  Chapel  (Interior) ;  13,  Tomb  of  Thomas  Satton 
(near);  14,  Ditto,  ditto  (distent);  15,  Dr.  Saanders' Memorial ;  16, 
Archdeacon  Hale's  Memorial;  17,  Rev.  Mr.  Walford's  Memorial ;  18, 
Portrait  of  Thomas  Sotton  from  the  Engraving  by  Faber. 

The  prioe  of  the  Large  Series  is  three  guineas  and  a  half,  in  Albnm 
lettered  "  Old  Charterhonse";  of  the  Small  Series,  one  gninea,  in  Album 
lettered  "  Old  Gharterhonse."  Price  of  single  copies :  Large  Sise,  59. ; 
Cabinet  Size,  2«. 

Arehaology  arid  Archileebtre  of  Soutkwark.  By  Mr.  C.  N.  MclNTTije 
North. — This  work  will  be  issned  in  uniform  Parts,  in  wrapper,  each 
Part  consistiiig  of  two  or  three  plates,  10  tns.  by  14  ins.,  printed  on 
toned  paper,  with  a  p^e  of  letter-press.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  twelve 
Nambers  at  intervals  of  about  three  months,  and  among  the  Plates 
will  be  iocluded  the  following :  View  of  Interior  of  St.  Saviour's ;  Plans 
and  Perspective  of  Alleyn's  Almahonsea ;  The  Albert  Institute,  Black- 
friara  Road  ;  Ancient  Ciatera  and  Fireplace  in  Sonthwark ;  Interior  of 
Church,  Orange  Street  ;  and  a  BestoratioD  of  the  Kildalton  Cross; 
Perspective  of  the  suggested  Improvement  of  the  Borough  Market, 
with  the  proposed  Bnildinga,  and  a  Restoration  of  St.  Saviour's 
Churoh  ;  the  old  Stained  Glass  of  St.  Saviour's  Chnroh,  printed  in 
Colours  from  old  MS.  Drawings;  Plan  and  Perspective  of  Games 
Wharf,  Bankaide ;  and  Plana  of  the  old  BoroQgh  Inns,  temp.  1865) ; 
Perspective  View  and  Plan  of  old  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  price 
per  Part  will  be  2«.  6d.  to  those  who  subscribe  for  the  series.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Drewett,  43  High  Street,  Borough,  South, 
wark. 
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CHICHESTER :  THE  CITY  WALLS, 

AND  THEIB  ROMAN  FORM  AND  FOUNDATION. 

BT  OOftDON  H.    HILLB,   ES4> 

On  the  eve  of  the  visit  of  the  Congress  to  Chichester  last 
August,  it  was  pointed  out  hy  Mr.C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.  A., 
that  in  our  doubting  age  it  was  questioned  whether  the 
walls  of  Chester,  Canterbury,  and  Chichester,  were  works 
of  Roman  times ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  that  gentle- 
man, that  most  likely  the  question  would  be  solved  at 
Chichester  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  result  would  ha 
effectively  published,  if  the  Association  would  undertake 
an  examination  by  digging  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  in 
time  for  the  result  to  be  seen  at  the  visit  of  our  Associ- 
ation to  Chichester.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  readUy 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  Association,  and  permitted 
excavations  to  be  made  at  the  foot  of  the  city  walls,  on 
the  outside,  at  two  places,  where  the  walls  pass  through 
their  grounds  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  city.  At 
one  of  these  excavations  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  expecta- 
tions were  completely  realised,  and  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  city  walls  was  brought 
to  view. 

The  ancient  walls  of  fortification  remain  in  almost  their 
entire  circuit  around  the  city,  and  form  a  polygonal  or 
nearly  circular  enclosure,  2,200  feet  diameter,  north  to 
south;  and  2,310  feet  diameter,  east  to  west;  at  the 
centre  of  which  the  four  principal  streets  of  the  city  in- 
tersect.    Where  these  streets  passed  out  through  the 
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walls,  were  the  four  city  gates  whose  sites  are  still  desig- 
nated South  Gate,  East  Gate,  North  Gate,  and  West 
Gate.  A  few  stones  of  the  piers  of  the  archway  of  West 
Gate  are  still  visible  in  situ.  The  structure  itself  was 
taken  down,  as  well  as  the  North  and  South  Gates,  in 
1772  and  1773.  The  East  Gate,  which  was  also  the  City 
Gaol,  was  taken  down  in  1783,  and  a  new  Gaol  was  buUt 
at  the  side  of  the  street  where  the  Gate  had  stood.  Some 
views  of  the  Gates  are  preserved  in  Gough's  MSS.  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  Burrell  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum.  In  notices  of  the  Gates,  about  the  time  of 
their  removal,  they  are  described  as  Roman  work,  but 
the  views  themselves  give  an  idea  of  restored  work  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

At  the  East  Gate  the  city  was  entered  by  the  undoubted 
Roman  road,  the  Stane  Street,  which  still  for  a  large  part 
of  its  length  is  the  direct  road  to  London  through  Pul- 
borough,  and  to  Neomagus,  near  Horsham  (according  to 
Ptolemy  the  capital  of  the  Reghi),  and  thence  to  London. 
With  the  Stane  Street  also  communicated,  at  two  miles 
from  East  Gate,  the  road  from  Cissbury,  the  British  camp 
of  the  Regni,  commanding  their  coasts  in  this  part. 

From  tne  West  Gate  proceeded  a  coast  nmd  to  the 
Roman  stations  at  Venta  Belgarum  (Havant)  and  Por- 
chester,  at  the  head  of  two  of  the  waters  of  the  great 
triple  harbour  of  Trisanton,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  else- 
where.   (Vol.  for  1878,  pp.  283-291,  310.) 

From  South  Gate  went  a  road  to  the  Chichester  division 
of  Trisanton,  and  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  that  estuary. 

Here  I  must  let  fly  a  Parthian  arrow  at  the  long  cur- 
rent error  which  has  given  to  Chichester  the  wrong  name 
of  Regnum,  a  name  really  belonging  to  the  district  in 
which  the  city  stands,  and  remind  my  readers  that  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show  that  its  real  Roman  name 
was  Clausentum,  in  the  volume  of  this  Journal  for  1878. 

In  the  North  Street,  about  440  feet  north  from  the 
central  intersection  of  the  streets,  stood  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Neptune  and  Minerva,  as  we  judge  from  the 
large  inscribed  stone  found  at  the  spot  in  April  1723,  in 
di^^ng  a  cellar  on  the  north  side  of  Lion  Street  (called 
St.  Martin's  Lane  in  Roger  Gale's  description  of  the  find) 
as  it  comes  into  North  Street.     The  spot  is  just  opposite 
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the  present  Council  Chamber  of  the  city,  close  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Guildhall ;  and  this  temple  was  erected,  as 
the  inscription  shows,  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  conqueror  of  Britain.  By  an  oft  rg>eated 
error  the  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  Council  Chamber  itself  in  1731. 
It  is  just  as  well  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  mistake.  For 
a  time  the  stone  remained  in  view,  built  up  in  the  face 
of  the  wall  of  the  house  at  which  it  was  found.  It  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Goodwood.  This  stone  was  in- 
spected, in  August  last,  by  the  Association  at  Goodwood. 
Aptly  the  Emperor  raised  here  a  temple  to  Neptune,  by 
whose  favour  he  believed  his  forces  had  prosperously 
found  a  landing  in  the  harbour  of  Trisanton ;  had  found 
at  this  city  a  friendly  people,  the  R^ni ;  and  had  been 
enabled  to  take  the  held  at  once  against  the  Belgse, 
whose  country  bordered  all  the  western  part  of  the  Tris- 
anton estuary  which  we  now  call  Portsmouth  Harbour 
and  Porchester  Lake.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Claudius  founded  the  city,  but  that  he  made,  of  a  port  of 
the  Regni,  a  Roman  civilas ;  and  so  it  continued. 

In  1 809,  in  pulling  down  a  part  of  the  city  wall  in  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  a  Roman  inscribed  stone 
was  found  buUt  into  the  wall.  In  1823  there  was  found  in 
East  Street,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  bearing  his 
name.  In  the  same  year,  in  North  Street,  under  the 
foot-pavement,  close  to  the  Little  Anchor  Inn,  in  di^ng 
a  cellar,  was  found  an  imperfect  altar  made  by  LucuUus, 
the  son  of  Araminus.  In  1833  was  found  in  South  Street, 
7  feet  deep,  under  ground,  opposite  the  present  Museum, 
fragments  of  two  Roman  inscriptions,  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Museum.*  A  more  important  inscription  is 
of  the  time  of  Domitian,  but  when  or  where  found  la  not 
upon  record.  It  is  a  votive  tablet  to  Jupiter,  made  for 
Sallustius  LucuUus,  the  pro-prstor  of  Britain  in  succes- 
sion to  Agricola,  These,  and  the  discovery  of  Roman 
material  in  the  ground  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  attest  the 
Roman  occupation  of  it  throughout  the  period  of  their 
rule  in  Britam. 

'  See  Urit.  Areh.  JourimJ,  "  Winrfiester  Volume",  p.  1C6,  and  toI,  ii, 
p.  85;  ami  Arehisol<yi",  vol.  xjtTJ,  p.  4fi(i. 
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In  the  city  walls,  for  ages  past,  there  has  been  but 
little  evidence  of  Koman  workmanship.  At  the  present 
time  an  experienced  eye  can  here  and  there  detect,  by 
careful  observation,  a  fragment  of  Roman  tile  in  the  face 
of  the  walls ;  but  to  the  most  careful  and  experienced 
research  these  fragments  appear  to  be  very  few,  and  the 
fece  of  the  walls  baa  everywhere  an  aspect  of  modem 
work  constructed  with  flint. 

The  walls  remain  16  to  20  feet  high.  On  the  outer 
face  they  have  a  parapet  at  the  top  about  4  feet  high,  and 
18  inches  to  2^  feet  thick.  Below  the  parapet  the  thick- 
ness is  very  great.  There  is  nowhere  a  section  visible 
where  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  below  the  parapet 
can  be  measured.  This  thickness  is  backed  up  on  the 
inside  by  a  mound  of  earth,  giving  to  the  whole  a  thick- 
ness of  25  to  35  feet,  and  forming  a  spacious  pathway  on 
the  top  of  the  walls,  within  the  breastwork  or  parapet.  In 
the  north-west  part  of  the  walls  the  construction  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  shows  a  series  of  semicircular 
arches  carrying  the  roadway  within  the  parapet,  instead 
of  a  mere  mound  of  earth.  I  have  often  looked  in  vain  at 
these  arches  for  any  mark  of  Roman  workmanship.  They 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  with  roughly  cut  stone 
dressings,  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuiy;  but 
it  is  extremely  likely  that  they  were  su^ested  by  Roman 
arches  found  behind  the  main  walls,  and  formed  for  the 
same  purpose,  viz.,  to  carry  a  roadway  upon  the  wall  for 
the  operations  of  the  garrison  behind  the  parapet. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  the  walls  have,  of  course,  been 
subject  to  injuries  of  time  and  of  violence,  though  to  the 
latter  but  little,  for  Chichester  has  made  but  little  appear- 
ance in  warfare.  In  the  great  rebellion  the  city  was 
held  by  Captain  Chitty  for  the  Parliamentarians,  who 
were  favoured  by  a  large  part  of  the  citizens ;  and  on 
Nov.  2,  1642,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  noting  the  weak- 
ness of  Chichester,  and  the  willingness  of  the  inhabitants 
to  fortify  it,  empowered  them  to  fortify  it  according  to 
their  discretion,  and  to  retain  seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  ten  barrels  of  powder  out  of  the  magazine  at  Ports- 
mouth. All  this  was  seized  by  the  Royalists  within,  and 
the  Sheriff  from  without,  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 
Immediately  Sir  William  Waller,  for  the  Parliament,  set 
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his  forces  in  motion  to  retake  the  city,  and  on  Dec.  29th 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  commanders 
for  their  great  service  in  having  accompHshed  this. 

The  damage  to  the  walls  in  this  attack  was  very  little. 
The  artillery,  planted  "  within  half  musket-shot  of  the 

north  port played  through  the  gat-e  up  into  the  very 

market-place  of  the  city."  Preparations  were  made  to 
batter  the  East  Gate  with  a  culverin,  to  set  fire  to  the 
West  Gate,  and  to  petard  a  postern  which  had  been 
walled  up  only  one  brick  thick,  and  which  would  give 
entry  through  the  south  walls  at  the  Deanery.  Without 
waiting  the  assault,  the  Royalists  surrendered.  On  the 
2nd  of  March  1646,  according  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  ordered  "that  Chichester  be 
disgarrisoned,  and  the  fortifications  made  since  these 
troubles  demolished";  an  order  which  evidently  had  very 
little  effect  on  the  ancient  walla.  Still  later,  on  Sept.  6, 
1659,  whilst  negotiations  were  on  foot  for  the  return  of 
the  King,  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  city  walls ;  an  order  which  the  Committee 
never  had  the  power  to  execute. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  descent  of 
the  Armada  was  imminent,  the  walls  were  reported  to  be 
80  decayed  that  thieves  easily  passed  over  them,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  city.  Ordinances  for  the  repair  of  the 
walls  occur  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI  and  Richard  II. 
In  A.D.  1384-5  (the  ei^th  year  of  the  last  named  sove- 
reign), power  was  conferred  on  the  city  magistrates  to 
remove  houses  and  walls,  and  to  fell  trees,  for  a  space  of 
100  feet  outside  the  city  walls,  and  to  impress  artificers 
and  labourers  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  ditches.'  In 
A.D.  1369-70  (the  forty-third  of  Edward  III),  the  Patent 
Rolls  indicate  the  existence  of  bastions,  therein  called 
turellL  It  was  then  ordained  that  certain  tolls  and  im- 
posts, for  the  repairs,  should  continue  for  ten  years, — 
"quod  quamplures  defectus  in  muris  et  turellis  clausurse 
dictBB  civitatis  existunt." 

In  A,D.  1261-62  (the  forty-sixth  year  of  Henry  III), 
tolls  were  created  for  the  repair  of  the  walls.  The  parti- 
culars of  these  imposts  may  be  seen  in  Dallaway,  who 
quotes  the  Patent  Rolls.  In  the  same  reign  the  King, 
>  Rot.  Pat. 
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in  1216,  commanded  the  destruction  of  the  Castle  of 
ChicheBter,  which  was  at  once  accomplished.  It  stood 
within  the  walls,  at  the  north-east  point  of  their  circuit. 
Its  site  is  still  marked  by  a  huge  mound  of  earth,  which 
most'  probably  is  a  part  of  the  fort  of  the  Regni,  and  pre- 
ceded all  Roman  works  here.  The  Castle  had  been  built 
by  Roger  da  Montgomery,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester ;  and  as  the  Saxons  were  not  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  masonry  fortifications,  this  addition  of  a 
citadel  to  the  walls  would  seem  to  be  the  first  important 
addition  to  the  then  ancient  walled  fortifications.  For 
who  can  doubt  that  the  existence  of  Chichester  as  a 
civitas  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  was  due  to 
its  having  retained  its  Roman  walls  ?  Thus  it  was  that 
in  1072,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  the  Council  of 
Windsor  decreed  the  removal  of  sees  from  villages  to 
cities ;  and  under  this  decree  the  see  of  Selsey  was  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Chichester,  or,  as  we  may  well  say, 
to  the  walled  city  of  Chichester.  The  extent  to  which, 
in  population,  it  survived  as  a  city  to  this  time,  is  shown 
by  the  Domesday  Survey. 

In  a  grant  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  dated  a.d.  988,  of 
"  quatuor  mansas"  at  Colworth,  in  the  parish  of  Oving, 
there  is  added  one  "  haga  in  Cycester",  which  gives  tlie 
Saxon  form  of  the  name  of  the  city  then  in  use.  In  956, 
Eadwig,  "  basileon  of  all  Albion",  granted  to  Brithelm, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "et  fratribus  Cicestrie  moran- 
tibus  LX  mansas  diversorum  locorum".  Here  we  get  the 
Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  city. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  year  895  for  the  next  mention 
of  our  city.  In  that  year  the  pagan  Northmen,  disap- 
pointed of  prey  amongst  the  West  Saxons,  pillaged  the 
South  Saxons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Cisse  ceaster", 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  In  this,  the  sole  men- 
tion of  the  place  in  that  Chronicle,  the  descent  of  the  city 
from  the  condition  of  a  Roman  fortress  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  Saxon  affix  of  ceaster. 

In  another  deed,  undated,  .^Edelberbt,  "  rex  Australium 
Saxonum",  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  venerable  Bishop 
Wilfrid,  which  also  gives  the  Latin  form  of  the  name ; 
hut,  besides,  indicates  a  large  extent  of  land  included  in 
that  name,  extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  land  granted 
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is  thus  described,  "  id  est  dimidium  tributarium  in  parte 
Australi  Cicestriae  juxta  mare  cum  omnibus  ad  se  perti- 
nentibus, — campis,  pratis,  fluminibus".  A  tnhutarium 
■was  a  hide  of  land.  It  seems  hkely  that  the  transcriber 
who  has  preserved  this  deed  to  us  has  miswritten  the 
name  Ethelbert  for  Ethelwald,  who  was  really  the  sub- 
ordinate Prince  of  the  South  Saxons  under  Caeadwalla, 
King  of  Wessex,  when,  between  a.d.  680  and  685,  St. 
Wilfi-id  was  establishing  the  Monastery  at  Selsey.  And 
here  it  may  be  noticed  how  very  little  authority  there  is 
for  that  form  of  the  name  "  Cisseceaster";  in  fact,  only 
one  mention  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (a  work  compiled  at 
a  distance  from  the  «ity),  whilst  the  local  records  give 
another  form,  "Cy-cester". 

In  the  history  of  the  district  there  is,  at  this  time,  a 
very  important  grant  by  Cseadwalla,  King  of  Wessex, 
although  it  does  not  mention  the  city  by  name.  It  is 
dated  August  3,  a.d.  683.  The  King,  with  the  consent 
of  Ethelwald  (here  called  "  Sub-Regulus"),  granted  to  the 
venerable  Bishop  Wilfrid,  for  the  founding  and  building 
of  a  monastery  at  Selsey,  extensive  lands  at  Selsey,  Mld- 
meney.  Wittering,  Ichenor,  Birdhara,  "Egesaude"  (which 
I  cannot  translate),  at  Bissenhay,  Brimfast,  and  Sidles- 
ham,  with  all  their  appurtenances.  All  this  lies  in  the 
district  between  Chichester  and  the  sea.  The  boundaries 
of  it  are  thus  given  :  "  Praedicta  siquidem  tellus  his  ter- 
minis  circumcmcta  clarescit.  Ab  introitu  portus  qui 
appellata  Anglice  Wyderinge  post  retractum  mare  in 
Cumeneshora ;  sic  versus  occidentalem  plagam  juxta 
mare  usque  Rumbruge,  in  ante  juxta  litus  maris  Chene- 
stone;  inde  in -ante  Juxta  litus  usque  Heremuthe;  et  inde 
versus  septentrion^em  plagam  in  longum  fluvii  usque 
Wialesflet;  sursum  [a  Wialesflet]  usque  quo  Brimesdik 
exit;  inde  versus  orientem  in  longum  fluvii;  et  sic  versus 
australem  plagam  usque  Wuderingemuthe."  I  need  not 
here  notice  other  property  included  in  this  grant,  at 
Aldingboume  and  Lidsey,  at  "Geinstedsgate"  (wherever 
that  may  be),  at  Mundham,  Amberley,  Houghton,  and 
Waltham, — which  some  of  it,  down  to  our  own  time,  re- 
mained in  the  endowment  of  the  see, — because  it  is  not 
within  the  boundary  quoted. 

Great  light  is  thrown  on  the  geography  of  the  district 
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by  a  comparison  of  this  boundary  deBcription  with  that 
of  a  comparatively  modem  deed  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Hay  from  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Chi- 
chester,— a  document  which  it  Is  much  to  be  feared  was 
lost  when  the  reformed  Corporation  got  rid  of  the  records 
of  their  unreformed  predecessors. 

In  the  year  1680,  i.e.,  almost  exactly  a  thousand  years 
after  the  description  I  have  quoted,  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  port 
of  Chichester  made  the  following  return  into  the  Exche- 
quer :  "  We  do  hereby  set  down,  appoint,  and  settle  the 
extent,  bounds,  and  limits  of  the  said  port  of  Chichester 
to  be  from  the  Hermitage  Bridga  (near  Emeworth),  on 
the  further  confines  of  Sussex  westward;  from  thenoe 
down  the  whole  channel  or  river  running  southward  to 
the  harbour's  mouth,  called  Hormouth  ;  from  thence  in  a 
(supposed)  line  eastward  to  Selsey  Bill;  thence  eastward 
to  Pagham  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Undering  Harbour ; 
thence  to  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  parish  of  Felp- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Sussex  aforesaid  ;  so  back  again  to 
Hormouth,  and  so  by  the  river,  north-east,  to  the  Key 
commonly  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Dell  Key, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Appledram ;  together  with  all 
bays,  channels,  roads,  bars,  strands,  harbours,  havens, 
rivers,  streEuns,  creeks,  and  places  within  the  said  limits 
contained." 

The  difference  in  the  intention  of  the  two  deeds  is  that 
the  more  ancient  one  describes  an  area  of  land  bounded 
by  the  sea  to  the  south ;  by  the  harbour  of"  Cycester"  to 
the  west ;  by  a  stream  flowing  into  it,  and  called  Wiales- 
fleet,  on  the  north ;  and  by  Wudering  Harbour  on  the 
east :  whilst  the  description  of  1680  relates  only  to  the 
boundaries  of  certain  waters,  and  in  so  doing  describes 
the  south,  the  west,  and  the  east  shores  of  the  land  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  a.d.  683. 

From  the  two  descriptions  it  is  quite  clear  that  Under- 
ing or  Wuderinge  Mouth  was  the  entrance  to  what  in 
modem  times  has  been  called  Pagham  Harbour, -~an  ex- 
tensive indent  of  the  sea  reclaimed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses a  few  years  back  ;  and  that  this  was  a  bay  of  the 
sea  in  the  lands  known  in  683  as  "Cumenshora";  and 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  sea-entrance  to  Chichester 
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Harbour  (the  eastern  portion  of  Trisanton)  was  "  Here- 
mouthe".  Whether  "Wialesflet"  was,  ae  is  most  likely, 
the  Lavant,  which,  after  encircling  the  walls  of  Chiches- 
ter, flows  out  at  Dell  Key  (or  possibly  the  stream  at  Her- 
mita^  Bridge,  Emsworth),  I  leave  for  this  occasion.  Nor 
do  I  identify  here  "Brimesdik"  and  "Wofiet".  The  parts 
clearly  identified  have  an  immediate  connection  with 
Chichester  city,  which  will  presently  appear.  Another 
inference  of  some  interest  as  to  the  ecclesiafitical  state  of 
the  city  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  deed  quoted,  of  a.d.  956, 
for  it  clearly  shows  that  it  was  then  in  some  degree  sub- 
ject to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  this  subjection  is  also 
indicated  in  another  deed  of  a.d.  961,  given  by  Kemble. 

Reverting  now  to  the  date  a.d.  683,  to  which  we  have 
traced  back  the  history  of  the  district  by  contemporary 
evidences,  we  have  now  to  feel  our  way  further  into  auti- 
.  quity  by  less  certain  guides. 

Bede  wrote  very  briefly  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  them.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  his 
mformation  from  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  be- 
came Bishop  there  about  a.d.  709,,  and  governed  the  see 
till  his  death  in  745.  At  this  time  also  the  South  Saxons 
belonged  to  the  see  of  this  Bishop.  He  related  to  Bede 
only  the  establishment  of  Christianity  at  Selsey  immedi- 
ately before  his  own  time ;  and  we  are  thrown  upon  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  compiled  after  Bede's  time,  but  founded 
probably  on  some  kind  of  legendary  chronicle  of  the 
earlier  heathen  South  Saxons.  All  that  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  tells  us  of  the  South  Saxons  in  the  period  before 
680  had  better  be  given  from  the  translation  by  Dr.  Giles. 

A.477. — This  year  Ella  and  his  three  sons,  Cymen,  and 
Wlencing,  and  Cissa,  came  to  the  land  of  Britain  with 
three  ships,  at  a  place  which  is  named  Cymenes-ora,  and 
there  slew  many  Welsh ;  and  some  they  drove  in  flight 
into  the  wood  that  is  named  Andreds-lea. 

A.  485. — This  year  Ella  fought  against  the  Welsh  near 
the  bank  of  Mearcrsedsburn. 

A.  491. — This  year  Ella  and  Cissa  besieged  Andreds- 
cester,  and  slew  all  that  dwelt  therein, 

Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  {cap.  5)  tells  us  that  Elli, 
King  of  the  South  Saxons,  was  the  first  "  Bretwalda",  or 
over-King,  of  all  the  Saxons  and  Jutes  of  England  since 
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the  Jutes  first  established  themselves  ia  England,  which 
they  did  about  a.d.  457,  in  Kent- 

Upon  these  few  sentences  from  the  Chronicle,  and  a 
sentence  from  Bede,  hangs  all  that  has  been  made  into 
story  for  Chichester  and  Sussex  in  pagan  Saxon  times. 
It  is  surprising  into  how  many  shapes  the  story  has  been 
wrought.  The  few  and  simple  facts  are,  that  in  or  about 
A.D.  477  a  small  band  of  piratical  Saxons  landed  in  the 
district,  which  a  Saxon  deed  already  quoted  shows  to 
have  been  between  Chichester  and  the  sea,  slaughtered 
many  of  the  native  Britons,  and  drove  some  of  them  into 
the  great  forest  of  Anderida,  which  occupied  the  whole 
Weald  of  Sussex ;  that  eight  years  later  Ella,  the  chief 
of  the  band,  fought  a  battle  with  the  British  at  Mear- 
creds  Burn  (which  I  take  to  be  the  present  river  Cuck- 
mere,  eastward  of  Lewes)  ;  and  that  six  years  later  the 
same  chief  had  so  increased  his  power  that  he  captured 
and  sacked  the  Roman-British  city  of  Anderida ;  that  is 
to  say,  Pevensey. 

That  Ella  became  a  powerful  military  chief  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  title  of  "Bretwalda".  There  I's  not  a 
word,  however,  of  his  having  captured  Chichester ;  and 
as  no  military  achievement  of  the  Saxons  against  "Cyces- 
ter"  is  on  record,  it  is  presumable  that  it  fell  into  their 
hands  as  a  consequence  of  and  by  the  policy  of  its  inha- 
bitants, strong  within  their  walls,  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  defy  Ella. 

But  what  of  his  three  sons  ?  Two  of  them  are  never 
named  but  once.  One,  Cissa,  in  the  second  mention  of 
his  name,  is  said  by  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  with 
his  father  at  Anderida,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  That  great  pioneer  in  archaeology,  William  Cam- 
den, in  1599  published  his  thought  that  the  name  of 
Chichester  (which  he  takes  from  the  one  mention  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  "  Cissanceaster")  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  city  of  Cissa,  This  opinion  has 
been  adopted  without  a  question  to  the  present  day. 
Nevertheless,  Camden  himself  observed  that  in  Latm 
the  name  was  "  Cicestria"  (not  Cissacestria) ;  that  is,  in 
the  Latin  of  Saxon  times ;  and  Camden  precedes  this 
by  saying  that  in  the  British  language  the  name  of 
Chichester  was  "  Caer  Cei".     Now  if  we  turn  the  word 
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"  Caer"  into  its  Saxon  equivalent,  we  have  at  once 
*'  Cei-ceaster",  which  seems  far  better  to  account  for  its 
present  name,  Chichester,  than  any  connection  with  the 
name  of  Cissa.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  weighty 
opinion  of  Professor  Earle,  communicated  to  me,^  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  the  name  could  he  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  man,  Cissa. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  question,  were  the  sons  of 
Ella  real  personages  ?  Or  were  the  names  adopted  by 
chroniclers  in  the  eighth  and  niniJi  centuries,  from  places 
and  events  unintelligible  to  them,  but  which  had  vaguely 
become  personified  ?  It  is  certain  this  waa  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  supposed  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  respect  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Jutes  and  Angles  in  Kent ;  and  I 
think  it  can  be  pretty  clearly  made  to  appear  that  the 
sons  of  Ella  are  only  allegorical  sons  ;  and  the  fact  that 
chroniclers  have  given  to  Cissa  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  at  his  death,  and  a  reign  of  seventy- 
seven  years  over  the  South  Saxons,  makes  it  look  as  if 
his  life  was  fabled. 

How  Camden  knew  that  the  British  name  of  the  city 
was  Caercei,  is  traceable  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  It  is 
not  in  the  list  of  twenty-eight  British  cities  given  by 
Nennius,  the  Briton  ;  nor  is  it  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  hut  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1154,  in  his  list  of  ancient  British  cities,  adds  five  or  six 
names  not  given  by  Nennius,  and  amongst  them  Caercei, 
explained  as  Chichester  by  him. 

"  Cy-menes-ora"  was,  then,  merely  the  shore  or  land  of 
the  men  of  Cei  or  Cy;  and  Ella  having  occupied  the  dis- 
trict, when  that  fact  was  put  into  a  chronicle,  three  or 
four  hundred  years  after,  Cymen  was  put  down  for  the 
name  of  a  son  ;  the  personal  name  being  really  taken 
from  the  district  which  Ella  first  occupied,  whose  coast 
was  the  line  of  shore  of  the  men  of  Gy,  described  in  a 
deed  of  a.d.  992,  and  again  in  1680.  In  that  part  of  it 
between  Heremouth  and  Dellkey  there  are  three  points 
of  land  named  at  the  present  day  Ellanore,  Keynor,  and 
Cobnor.  I  know  of  no  ancient  mention  of  the  first  place, 
but  the  name  may  have  come  down  from  Ella  himself; 

1  Brit.  Arch.  Joum.,  toI.  for  1878,  p.  287. 
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the  second  seems  to  contain  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  men  of  Cei ;  the  third  occurs  id  a  Saxon  deed  of 
A.D.  765,'  as  "  Coponora",  and  tends  to  show  that  this 
termination,  "  ora ',  was  applied  to  many  suhdivisions  of 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  coast  of  the  men  of  Cei. 

It  is  also  worth  remark  that  at  the  west  side  of  the 
great  bay  or  estuary  of  Trisanton  a  similar  form  of  de- 
scription applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  They 
were  called  the  men  of  Alwarstoke,  who  between  A.D. 
1256  and  1261  were  made  a  body  corporate  by  a  grant  of 
Andrew  de  Londonia,  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Swithun 
at  Winchester,  and  who  about  that  time  possessed  a 
common  seal'  bearing  the  inscription,  •!•  sigill  :  comune  : 

HOMINUM  :  PBIORIS  :  SCI  :  SWITHUNI  :  DE  :  ALWARE8TOKE.  A 

drawing  of  this  seal  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  and  was  published  by  him  in  the 
Winchester  Volume  of  the  Archseolc^cal  Institute,  in  1846. 
Backwards  still,  from  the  time  when  Ella  and  his  Sax- 
ons,  about  a.d.  477,  found  the  British  in  possession  of 
Caercei,  we  have  to  retire  to  a,d.  120,  about  which  time 
the  Roman  survey  known  as  the  "Antonine  Itinerary" 
was  compiled  for  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  From  this,  as  I 
have  already  elsewhere  deduced,'  it  appears  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  city  (the  Caercei  of  the  Britons)  was 
Clausentum,  standing  at  the  eastern  inland  extremity  of 
the  great  triple  estuary,  Trisanton.  The  recent  exposure 
of  the  Roman  city  walls  has,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
shown  us  some  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Clausen- 
tum. Of  the  existence  of  the  city  some  sixty  years 
before,  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  has  already  been  quoted.  The  Romans 
did  not  here,  as  in  the  case  of  York  and  London,  and 
many  other  places,  Latinise  the  native  name,  but  applied 
a  name  of  their  own,  which  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
the  closed  or  enclosed  harbour,  which  might  apply  to  the 
remoteness  from  the  sea,  and  the  sheltered  state  of  the 
branch  of  Trisanton,  which  stretches  nearly  up  to  the 
city.  This  translation  of  the  name  Clausentum,  suggested 

'  Kemble,  No.  1008  ;  Birch,  Cartularium  Soxouieum,  No.  108. 
^  A  cast  of  tlie  seal  in  preBerved  in  the  British  Museum,  Duparlmeut 
of  MSS.,  No.  xixvi,  185. 

»  Arch.  Joimial,  vol.  for  1878,  p.  308. 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  name  belonged  to  Bittern, 
on  the  Itchen,  near  Southampton,  is  quite  as  applicable 
to  Clausentum  for  Chichester. 

It  now  only  remains  to  describe  briefly  the  result  of 
the  excavations  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  V.P.,  F  S.A.,  in  August  1885,  at  the  city  wall, 
with  the  aid  of  a  view  of  the  baation  where  the  Roman 
remains  of  the  wall  are  now  thus  brought  into  view,  and 
a  plan  of  the  city,  showing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
as  they  exist.  This  plan  is  taken  from  the  Ordnance 
Map  of  Sussex,  published  in  1880,  made  to  the  scale  of 
6  inches  to  a  mile.  The  Ordnance  Map  shows  the  bas- 
tions of  the  walls  correctly.  In  this  particular  very  few 
of  the  published  maps  of  the  city  are  correct.  By  show- 
ing an  actually  thick  wall  rather  than  merely  the  thin 
line  of  the  parapet,  I  have  tried  to  make  the  bastions  on 
the  accompanying  engraving  more  distinct. 

No  doubt  these  bastions  are  some  of  the  turelli  men- 
tioned in  the  Patent  RoU  already  quoted,  of  1369-70,  and 
then  ordered  to  be  repaired.  It  is  quite  probable,  too, 
that  they  were  then  more  numerous  than  now,  for  at  the 
present  time  there  are  none  in  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  walls,  and  only  one  in  the  north-west  quarter,  whilst 
in  the  south-east  quarter  there  are  three,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  full  original  number ;  and  in  the  south 
faoe  of  the  south-west  quarter  there  are  two,  probably 
also  the  full  original  number,  for  the  west  face  of  this 
quarter  is  so  short  that  the  whole  length  of  it  may  have 
been  suflSciently  flanked  by  the  western  gate  tower. 

The  bastion  selected  for  examination  is  the  eastern  of 
the  two  in  the  south  &oe  of  the  south-west  quarter,  at  x 
on  plan.  There  was  no  appearance  above  ground  of 
Roman  workmanship  in  the  faces  of  the  bastion.  A 
straight  trench  was  dug  (a,  6,  c,  d,  e,f,  on  plan)  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  to  the  tangent  of  the  semi- 
circular front  of  the  bastion.  This  trench  was  24  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide  at  the  ends,  and  4  feet  wide  at  the  front 
of  the  bastion,  at  its  greatest  apparent  projection.  The 
trench  was  dug  so  as  to  remove  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
6  feet  3  inches.  When  only  a  few  inches  had  been  re- 
moved, it  was  apparent  that  the  flint  facing  of  the  bas- 
tion had  under  it  a  construction  which  had  formed  the 
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base  of  a  larger  bastion  of  similar  fonn,  and  which  justi- 
fied Mr.  Roach  Smith's  theoiy  announced  beforehand, 
that  in  course  of  ages  the  original  Koman  facing  and  sub- 
sequent facings  having  perished  and  fellen  away,  the 
walls  had  from  time  to  time  been  refaced,  and  that  they 
had  lost  somewhat  in  thickness.  It  was  curious  to  notice, 
on  the  western  part,  how  its  exposure  to  the  salt  sea- 
breezes  of  the  south-west,  so  prevalent  here,  and  dele- 
terious to  all  buildings,  had  destroyed  the  face  to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  on  the  east  side.  This  diminution 
from  the  original  size  of  the  bastion  is  distinctly  marked 
on  the  plan  at  a  tojC  The  ori^nal  work  thus  disclosed 
is  of  rubble  sandstone  set  in  Koman  mortar,  as  is  shown 
by  the  mixture  of  crushed  brick  with  the  sand  and  lime 
of  the  mortar.  It  is  left  only  about  1 1  inches  high  in 
the  western  part,  and  about  2  feet  3  inches  high  in  the 
eastern  part. 

It  was  found  that  this  rubblework  stands  on  a  plinth 
built  to  the  form  of  the  rubblework,  in  wrought  masonry, 
with  a  chamfered  edge,  the  whole  depth  of  the  plinth- 
course  being  11  or  12  inches.  In  the  portion  disclosed 
by  the  trench  made,  this  plinth  measured  19  feet  along 
its  curved  &ce,  and  was  formed  by  eleven  stones,  with 
large  points  of  mortar  between  them,  three-quarters  to 
one  inch,  or  even  more,  in  width  at  each  joint. 

Immediately  under  the  plinth  the  further  progress  of 
the  digging  disclosed  that  the  foundation  was  formed  by 
two  courses  of  dressed  stone  brought  from  quarries  (still 
worked)  at  Pulborough,  Sussex.  These  foundation-courses 
are  laid  to  a  rectangular  plan,  the  front  line  of  the  upper 
course  being  an  exact  tangent  to  the  curve  of  the  plinth. 
The  lower  course  projects  6  inches  beyond  the  upper,  and 
the  length  along  the  front  of  it  is  19  feet  8  inches.  The 
joints  are  large,  and  filled  with  Roman  mortar.  The  top 
course  is  11  inches  thick,  and  the  under  course  12  inches 
thick. 

Beneath  the  under  course  it  was  found  that  the  ori- 
ginal foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  dug  by  the  Roman  workmen,  by  filling  in  about  8 
or  9  inches  with  flint  and  chalk  rammed  and  beaten 
down  to  a  compact  mass,  thereby  also  compacting  the 
ground  beneath. 
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Our  trench  was  carried  down  about  9  inches  lower;  but 
the  additional  depth  only  showed  that  the  ground  had 
never  been  disturbed  lower  than  the  Roman  foundation, 
and  that  the  wall  here  stands  on  a  solid,  elayey  formation. 
The  extreme  depth  of  the  Roman  foundation  was  not 
more  than  2  feet  8  inches  below  the  ground-surface  when 
it  was  laid,  hut  is  about  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
meadow  which  now  lies  outside  the  walls  in  this  part. 

One  small  copper  coin  of  Gallienus  was  found,  and 
placed  in  the  Museum.  Many  fragments  of  Roman  tile, 
roofing  and  paving,  and  Roman  bonding  brick,  were  dug 
out,  but  no  ceramic  or  ornamental  ware.  The  excavation 
has  been  since  filled  in  so  as  to  cover  the  undermost  bed 
of  compacted  rubbish  and  the  two  square  foundation- 
courses,  but  to  leave  in  sight  the  Roman  curvilinear 
plinth  and  the  Roman  rubble  base  of  the  bastion. 

At  the  same  time  another  examination  was  made,  50 
feet  westward  fi-om  this  bastion,  by  adigging  26  feet  long, 
6  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  against  the  main  wall.  At 
this  point  the  face  of  the  main  wall  breaks  forward  2  feet. 
It  was  hoped  that  something  might  be  disclosed  to  show 
the  reason  of  this  divergence  in  the  straight  line  of  the 
face  of  the  wall,  but  nothing  was  found  in  the  masonry 
marking  any  Roman  foundation  there.  Most  likely  the 
Roman  work  is  masked  behind  this  projection,  the  foundti- 
tion  of  which  is  only  3  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  meadow,  and  the  ground  undisturbed  lower. 

Immediately  westward  of  this  is  another  and  much 
more  considerable  projection,  apparently  of  the  city  wall ; 
but  this  projection  is,  in  fact,  the  Deanery  of  mediseval 
times.  Close  to  it,  or  in  this  part,  must  have  been  the 
postern,  bricked  up  with  only  one  brick  thick,  which  Sir 
William  "Waller,  if  the  resistance  to  the  Parliamentary 
forces  had  compelled  an  assault,  had  arranged  to  blow  in 
with  gunpowder.  In  the  old  Deanery  walls  are  frag- 
ments of  Norman,  Early  English,  and  perhaps  Elizabethan 
masonry.  It  was  pulled  down  when  the  present  Deanery 
was  built  by  Dean  Sherlock  in  1725.  A  breach  had  been 
made  in  the  city  wall  for  the  construction  of  this  ancient 
Deanery.  It  <ud  not  stand  upon  the  wall ;  but,  in  the 
form  of  a  spacious  tower,  it  bestrode  the  foundation  of  the 
wall,  and  broke  its  continuity.      It  must  have  had  a 
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vastly  pleasant  prospect  across  the  pastures  to  the  waters 
of  "  Cymenshore". 

The  second  bastion  of  the  south-west  quarter  is  still 
further  westward,  and  comes  into  that  portion  of  the 
walls  which  lies  within  the  Bishop's  grounds.  No  doubt 
an  excavation  here  would  reveal  results  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  recent  experiment  at  the  other  bastion. 

The  three  bastions  m  the  south-east  quarter  appear  to 
be  of  like  h^toty  with  those  of  the  south-west  quarter. 
The  one  nearest  to  the  south  gate  of  the  city  is  so  clad 
with  ivy  that  it  is  hard  to  examine  its  face  now.  The 
next  one,  eastward,  has  had  its  core  dug  out  so  as  to  form 
a  flight  of  steps  down  through  it,  from  the  walk  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  to  the  ground  outside  of  the  wall.  In 
this  excavation  through  the  bastion  many  marks  of 
Koman  material  are  visible.  This  bastion  is  in  the  pri- 
vate grounds  of  a  house  which  was  built  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  which  bestrides  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  wall  almost  exactly  at  the  south-east 
point  by  compass. 

For  the  construction  of  the  house  the  city  wall  was 

EuUed  down,  as  long  before  it  had  been  done  for  the  old 
(eanery;  and  here,  T  imagine,  was  found  the  fragment  of 
a  Roman  inscribed  stone  which  the  accounts  of  the  disco- 
very say  was  obtained  in  1809  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  wall,  near  the  east  entrance  of  the  city,  and  near  to 
one  of  the  towers,  having  only  these  letters  on  the  upper 
corner  fragment  of  the  stone : 

According  ta  eketoh      ..Nva«T  I       Bnt  also  engrATed  by     d  u      I 
oftbeBeT.B.Per-     ...ikits  ThomasKuig: —   ...ktsatI 

kins: —  ....LXixv  I  ....ikits 

...Lxxxv' 

The  third  bastion  of  the  south-east  quarter  is  near  to 
the  East  Gate,  and  faces  directly  east. 

The  bastion  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  city  is 
thus  accounted  for  in  Hay's  History  of  Chichester,  p.  341. 
In  speaking  of  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the  Parliament- 
ary forces  in  1643,  he  says :  "At  this  time  the  bastion 
on  the  north  walls,  between  the  two  west  lanes,  was 
erected,  and  appears  to  have  been  constructed  of  the 
stones  of  the  two  small  churches  of  St.  Pancraa  and  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  they  had  razed  on  account  of  their 
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bein^  posited  without  the  walls."  Now,  and  as  fer  back 
as  living  memoir  ^oes,  this  bastion  is,  and  has  been,  a 
detached  mass  of  flint  and  rubble  masonry.  There  are 
living  citizens  who  remember  when  it  was  a  feat  which 
challenged  the  power  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  boys  to 
jump  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  top  of  this  bastion. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  some  ;  but  as  the  masonry 
of  the  bastion  has  more  and  more  perished,  and  the  facing 
of  the  wall  itself,  where  the  bastion  was  attached,  and 
t^e  parapet  has  been  completed  all  through,  behind  the 
bastion,  the  jump  cannot  be  accomplished.  I  do  not  And 
any  mark  of  Roman  work  or  material  in  this  bastion,  nor 
of  the  material  of  mediseviJ  date  which  Hay's  account  of 
its  origin  led  me  to  look  for.  The  narrow  strip  of  ground 
outside  the  wall,  into  which  this  bastion  projects,  still 
belongs  to  the  Corporation,  and  is  known  as  "  The  Cam- 
pis."  , 

I  have  already  su^^eeted  the  probability  of  the  exist- 
ence, anciently,  of  oUier  bastions  in  the  north  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Hay  (p.  211),  writing  in 
1804,  seems  to  point  out  the  foundations  of  one.  He 
speaks  of  a  "fort  without  the  walls,  and  joining  to  the 
walls  on  the  north-east  comer,  the  foundation  of  which 
still  remains  in  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Dawes."  Near  to  this,  but  within  the  walls,  he  describes 
the  existing  mount  where  we  know  the  Norman  castle 
stood  ;  and  upon  the  mount  remains  of  a  "tower  or  cita- 
del  the  foundations  thereof  may  be  traced  all  round 

the  top,  except  the  part  opposite  the  glacis."  There  is 
no  doubt  this  mount  was  a  citadel  of  even  older  than 
Roman  times,  as  it  seems,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
walls  oT  Roman  foundation  are  carried  outwards,  to  form 
a  more  acute  angle  than  at  the  other  changes  in  their 
course,  with  the  special  object  of  including  within  their 
curcuit  the  citadel  itself. 

The  history  of  the  walls,  and  the  now  clearly  demon- 
strated feet  of  their  Roman  foundation,  do  much  to  dispose 
of  the  popular  error  which  has  so  long  connected  the  name 
of  Cissa  with  the  orig^  of  the  name  of  the  city.  I  have 
quoted  Camden  to  show  how  from  a.d.  1599  his  authority 
made  that  error  popular.  But  it  had  a  still  older  ori^n. 
He  took  it  from  Roger  of  Wendover,  the  orig^md  writer 
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of  Flores  Historiarum,  who  died  in  a.d.  1237,  and  whose 
work  was  repeated  and  continued  by  Matthew  Paris  im- 
mediately on  Koffer's  death.  Thus  in  their  history,  at 
A.D.  514,  it  is  written,  "Ella,  quern  omnes  Saxones  pro 
rege  habuerunt,  defunctus  est.  Regnavitque  pro  eo  Cissa 
Alius  ejus,  de  cujus  nomine  Clcestria,  quam  ipse  fundavit, 
nomen  sortita  est." 

Camden  did  not  repeat  this  statement  that  Cissa 
founded  the  city,  because  he  believed  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who  wrote  a  century  before  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover,  that  the  city  had  a  British  origin  and  a  British 
name,  "Caer-cei",  and  because  he  knew  the  city  existed 
in  Roman  times  ;  yet  he  missed  the  point  that  the  name 
is  accounted  for  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  information 
of  its  British  name,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  by 
adopting  Roger  of  Wendover's  derivation  of  it. 
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THE  OLD  TRADERS'  SIGNS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 

BT   B.   BTEK  CDtllEia,   ESQ.,  V.P.,    F.S.A.  SCOT. 

(Read  Jan.  20, 1SB6.) 

The  sightseer  who  strolls  into  Westminster  Hall  to  sur- 
vey ita  grand  proportions,  its  noble  roof  with  carved 
hammer- beams  of  chestnut,  and  to  gaze  on  the  sapient 
gentlemen  who  flit  about  in  powdered  wigs  and  black 
gowns,  may  perchance  reflect  on  some  of  the  mighty 
deeds  which  have  been  enacted  within  its  ancient  walls, 
the  parliaments  which  have  here  been  held,  the  state 
trials,  the  gorgeous  assemblies,  the  coronation-banquets, 
with  the  plumed  champion  and  his  cast-down  gauntlet, 
and  yet  never  give  it  thought  that  this  vast  palatial  hall 
was  for  fuU  a  century  and  a  half  employed  as  a  sort  of 
bazaar  where  busy  traffic  held  domain.  The  shops,  or 
rather  stalls,  of  this  bazaar  or  mart  were,  according  to 
Strype  (b.  iii,  p.  280),  occupied  by  booksellers,  law  star 
tioners,  and  sempstresses,  the  rents  received  from  them 
belonging,  by  r^it  of  office,  to  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet. 
On  Sunday,  Feb.  20,  1630-31,  the  Hall  was  found  on 
fire  "  by  the  burning  of  the  little  shops  or  stalls  kept 
therein  ',  as  Laud  has  recorded  in  his  Diary.  Pepys  enters 
in  his  IHary,  sub  "20  Jany.  1659-60, — at  Westminster 
Hall,  where  Mrs.  Lane  and  the  rest  of  the  maids  had 
their  white  scarfs,  all  having  been  at  the  burial  of  a  young 
bookseller  in  the  Hall."  In  the  epilogue  to  William 
Wycherley'a  comedy  of  The  Plain  Dealer  (4to.,  1676),  it 
is  said, — 

"  In  Hall  of  Westminster 
Sleet  eempstresB  Tends  amidst  the  courts  her  ware." 

The  business  carried  on  in  Westminster  Hall  is  thus 
described  by  Tom  Brown  in  his  Amusements,  etc.  (1700): 
"  We  entered  into  a  great  Hall  where  my  Indian  was 
Burprised  to  see,  in  the  same  place,  men  on  one  side  with 
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baubles  and  toys,  and  oh  tbe  other  taken  up  with  the 
fear  of  judgment,  on  which  depends  their  inevitable  des- 
tiny. In  this  shop  are  to  be  sold  ribbons  and  gloves, 
towers  and  commodes,  by  word  of  mouth.  In  another 
shop  lands  and  tenements  are  disposed  of  by  decree.  On 
your  left  hand  you  hear  a  nimble-tongued,  painted  semp- 
stress with  her  charming  treble  invite  you  to  buy  some 
of  her  knicknacks ;  and  on  your  right  a  deep-mouthed 
cryer  commanding  impossibilities,  viz.,  silence  to  be  kept 
among  women  and  lawyers."  The  same  author  tells  us, 
in  his  Comical  View  of  the  Transactions  in  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  (sub  Oct.  31),  "  Barristers  troop 
down  to  Westminster  at  nine,  cheapen  cravata  and  band- 
kerchiefs,  ogle  the  sempstresses,  take  a  whet  at  the  Dog, 
or  a  slice  of  roast  beef  at  Heaven,  fetch  half  a  dozen  turns 
in  the  Hall,  peep  in  at  the  Common  Pleas,  talk  over  the 
news,  and  so  with  their  green  bags  (that  have  as  little  in 
them  as  their  noddles)  go  home  agam." 

About  the  year  1735  Henry  Gravelot  made  a  drawing 
of  the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  after- 
wards engraved  by  Charles  Mosley.  It  shows  the  courts 
of  law  at  the  upper  end  of  the  building,  and  a  line  of 
shops  or  stalls  on  either  side.  Those  on  the  river-side 
seem  to  be, — first,  a  bookseller ;  second,  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker ;  third,  a  bookseller ;  fourth,  a  dealer 
in  female  attire  ;  fifth,  a  bookseller ;  and  sixth,  another 
seller  of  female  commodities.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Hall,  beginning  nearly  opposite  the  last  mentioned  stall, 
is  a  bookseller's,  then  a  print  and  map-seller's,  and  lastly, 
a  dainty  establishment  presided  over  by  a  girl  who  desilt 
in  ruffles,  turnovers,  etc.,  worn  by  the  beaus  and  belles  of 
the  period.  This  view,  therefore,  represents  nine  shops 
or  stalls,  four  of  them  being  occupied  by  booksellers,  one 
by  a  printseller,  one  by  a  dealer  m  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  three  by  sellers  of  dress  and  personal  finery, 
or  "  sempstresses",  as  Ned  Ward  styles  them  in  his  Lon-' 
don  Spy,  and  which  title  is  also  employed  by  Tom  Brown, 
Stn^pe,  and  others. 

If  these  four  book -stalls  in  Gravelot's  drawing  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  number  that  were  here 
from  the  foundation  of  the  mart,  they  must  have  fre- 
quently changed  their  signs ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
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that  there  were  more  booksellers  in  the  Hall  during  the 
seventeenth  century  than  there  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  succeeding  age. 

We  are  in  the  dark  respecting  the  signs  adopted  by 
the  sempstresses  and  some  other  traders ;  but  roost  of 
the  booksellers  have  recorded  theirs  on  the  title-pages  of 
their  works,  and  the  few  which  have  come  to  notice  are 
here  rehearsed  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Angel,  as  a  sign,  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
an  abstract  from  the  scene  of  the  Salutation  ;  but  when 
it  took  its  place  in  Westminster  Hfdl  it  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, as  the  badge  of  King  Richard  II.  A  Jamily  of 
the  name  of  Fox  carried  on  the  bookseller's  trade  for 
many  years  under  the  sign  of  The  Angel,  for  we  find  by 
the  title-pages  of  their  publications  that  there  was  a 
T.  Fox  in  1689,  a  Joseph  Fox  in  1696,  and  a  J.  Fox  in 
1761.  John  Dunton,  in  his  singular  autobiography,  en- 
titled his  L^e  and  Errors  (1705),  describes  Mr.  Fox  of 
Westminster  Hail  as  "  a  refined  politician". 

JTie  Ball,  plain,  coloured,  and  gilt,  was  a  veir  favourite 
sign  with  the  old  Londoners.  The  one  in  Westminster 
Hall  may  have  been  the  royal  orb,  as  most  appropriate 
for  such  a  locality.  In  1662  7%e  Ball  was  held  by  Row- 
land Hall,  bookseller.  Can  the  following  jingle  preserve 
the  name  of  this  old  publisher  ? 

"  Wise  Master  HaU 
With  head  like  a  ball. 
That  'b  not  ver^  tall 
Nor  yet  very  small. 
Has  got  a  nice  stall 
In  the  big  old  Hall, 
With  hooka  for  us  all. 
Both  the  great  and  small. 
So  we  'II  give  bim  a  call 
On  Monday." 

7%«  Black  Sear  did  duty  as  the  sign  of  William  Grant- 
ham, bookseller,  both  in  Westminster  Hall  and  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  at  the  same  time.  Grantham's  name  is  seen 
on  the  title-pages  of  works  from  1657  to  1670. 

The  Black  Spi-ead  Eagle  was  the  early  sign  of  Matthew 
Gillyflower,  whose  name  will  again  be  found  when  we 
reach  The  Spread  Eagle  and  Crown. 

The  Gilt,  sometimes  The  Golden  Cup  was  the  sign  of 
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John  Bartlet,  bookseller,  who  displayed  the  like  insignia 
at  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1631. 

The  Goat  rarely  occurs  as  a  trader's  sign,  but  we  find 
it  adopted  as  such  by  Francis  Constable,  who  occupied  a 
bookseller's  stall  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  seems  to  have 
begun  business  about  the  year  1616,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  thence  removea  to  King  Street,  Westminster, 
where  he  died  Aug.  1,  1647.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  W. 
G.  B.  Page  for  this  information,  who  will  in  his  forth- 
coming treatise  on  the  booksellers'  signs  of  London  give 
a  full  account  of  Constable's  peregrinations,  and  the 
many  works  which  he  published. 

The  Judge's  Head,  as  we  learn  from  the  Daily  Courant 
of  Dec.  17,  1718,  was  the  sien  of  a  bookseller  named 
Charles  King,  who  continued  nis  calling  in  Westminster 
Hall  as  late  as  1730. 

The  King's  Arms  were  emblazoned  as  signs  in  all  direc- 
tions so  soon  as  Charles  II  recovered  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  ;  and  we  might  well  expect  to  find  it  in  West- 
minster Hall.  William  Hinchman  here  kept  a  hook- 
seller's  stall  with  this  sign  in  1672. 

The  King's  Head,  prolmbly  a  portrait  of  Charles  II,  was 
the  sign  of  two  booksellers  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
J.  Collins  traded  under  the  royal  head  from  1668  tol670, 
and  William  Hensman  from  1672  to  1689. 

The  Spread  Eagle  and  Crown  has  the  look  of  a  union 
of  two  signs  under  one  denomination ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  king  of  birds  was  not  always  associated  with 
the  emblem  of  monarchy.  The  sixth  edition  of  The  Lady's 
New  Year's  Gift,  or  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  was  ''printed 
by  W.  H.  for  M.  Gillyflower,  at  The  Spread  Eagle  in 
Westminster  Hall,  1 690";  and  in  the  same  year  Matthew 
Gillyflower  was  one  of  the  sellers  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bru- 
yere's  Characters,  or  the  Manners  of  the  Age. 

The  White  Hart,  the  well  known  badge  of  Richard  II, 
was  here  the  sign  of  Henry  Mortlock.  In  1675  the  duo- 
decimo volume  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Remains  was 
printed  for  Henry  Mortlock  at  The  Phtenix  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  at  The  White  Hart  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Mortlock  was  still  in  business  in  1686.  Benjamin  Barker 
succeeded  to  Tlie  White  Hart  as  early  as  1703,  and  con- 
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tinued  here  for  several  years.  A  Short  Introduction  to 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  the  King's  School  at  Westm.inster, 
was  printed  for  "  B.  Barker  at  The  White  Hart  in  West- 
minster Hall,  1720."  The  following  are  the  titles  of  other 
works  printed  for  Barker  at  The  White  Hart : — 

A  Brigand  Plain  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
composed  for  Oie  Use  of  a  Private  School  erected  and  main- 
tained at  the  Cost  and  Charges  of  several  Charitable  Per- 
sons  belonging  to  the  New  Church  in  Westminster.  To 
which  are  added  some  Useful  Ejaculations  and  Prayers. 
By  Thomas  Jekyll,  D.D.,  late  Preacher  at  the  said  New 
Churoh  in  Westminster.  The  Fourth  Edition.  1721. 
12mo.     116  pages. 

The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life  Consider'd  : 
To  which  are  added  some  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers. 
The  Fourth  Edition.      1721.     Price  Is. 

A  New  Manual  of  Devotion,  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I 
contMning  Prayers  for  Families  and  Private  Persons. 
Part  II  containing  Offices, — 1,  of  Humiliation  ;  2,  for  the 
Sick  ;  3,  for  Women  with  Child.  Part  III  consisting  of 
an  OfiBce  for  the  Holy  Communion :  to  which  are  added 
some  Occasional  Prayers.  The  Third  Edition,  corrected. 
Price  2s.  6rf.      1721. 

J.  Stagg  was  another  Westminster  Hall  bookseller,  hut 
his  sign  does  not  seem  to  be  indicated  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  works  he  published.  He  was  in  business  here  as 
early  as  1722,  and  as  late  as  1740.  SomervUle's /fo66ino/, 
or  the  Rural  Games :  a  Burlesque  Poem  in  Blank  Verse, 
was  printed  for  J.  Stagg  in  Westminster  Hall. 

when  we  consider  the  arrangements  of  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  how 
large  a  portion  was  then  taken  up  by  the  law-courts,  etc., 
it  would  appear  that  a  very  limited  space  could  have 
been  aUotted  for  the  traders'  stalls ;  and  when  we  further 
reflect  that  these  traders  were  of  divers  sorts,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  booksellers  could  not 
have  claimed  a  very  large  area  for  the  display  of  their 
works.  But  few  as  their  stalls  may  have  been,  it  is  a 
question  if  we  have  yet  arrived  at  a  complete  list  of  their 
signs ;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  Barker,  Bartlet, 
Collins,  Constable,  Fox,  Gillyflower,  Grantham,  Hall, 
Hensman,  Hinchman,  King,  Mortlock,  and  Stagg,  do  not 
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embrace  the  whole  of  the  names  of  those  who  here  dealt 
in  literature. 

And  what  has  become  of  the  names  and  signs  of  all 
the  smart  sempstresseB  and  others  who  here  rented 
Etalls  ?  Have  they,  like  their  owners,  for  ever  faded  from 
sight  and  memory  ?  Or,  in  due  time,  will  some  plodding 
archseologist  dra^  to  light  some  musty  and  long  forgotten 
document  which  will  enable  us  to  repeople,  as  it  were, 
the  old  HaJI  with  its  former  tenants,  beholding  again,  in 
the  mind's  eye,  their  old  sig^s,  and  breathe  anew,  as 
familiar  sounds,  their  names  and  occupations  ?  Although 
the  archEBologist  is  no  bodynsnatcher,  he  is  in  one  sense  a 
resurrectionist ;  and  may  he  ever  prosper  in  his  craft ! 
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IN  YORKSHIRE. 

BT  J.  BOMtLLT  &LLB5,  BSQ.,  P.fi.A.  SCOT. 

{Bead  Jane  1886.) 

The  village  of  Alne  'm  situated  near  the  Railway  Station 
of  the  same  name,  upon  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  York.  The  church  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  Irom  repairs  executed  at  a  time  when 
the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture  were  not  under- 
stood ;  but  the  Rev.  W.  Grindrod,  the  present  Vicar,  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  set  matters  right  again,  and  has  re- 
placed the  debased,  round-headed  windows  of  the  last 
century  with  Perpendicular  tracery  and  some  very  beau- 
tiful stained  glass. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  Norman  period  are  the  south 
doorway  of  the  nave,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  and  a  fine  early  font  of  bowl-shape,  with  a 
narrow  band  of  conventional  foliage  round  the  outside, 
and  some  plaitwork  on  the  upper  edge.  The  lintel  of  the 
south  door  of  the  chancel  also  consists  of  a  rectangular 
slab  of  Norman  sculpture ;  but  it  is  so  much  weathered 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  subject. 

The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  is  round-headed,  the 
arch  having  two  orders  of  mouldings,  ornamented  on  the 
lace  with  a  series  of  medaUions  containing  figure  sculp- 
ture. The  outer  series  is  of  the  greater  interest,  as  each 
is  inscribed,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  subjects  repre- 
sented. The  outer  arch  consists  of  nineteen  voussoirs,  of 
which  seven  are  modem  restorations  quite  out  of  charac- 
ter with  the  rest,  and  three  are  entirely  defaced,  leaving 
a  residue  of  nine  stones  in  good  preservation  ;  which  will 
now  be  described  in  order,  beginning  from  the  springing  of 
the  arch  on  the  west  side.  Each  voussoir  has  an  animal 
or  other  figure  carved  upon  it,  beneath  an  arch,  with  an 
inscription  in  Latin  capitals,  neatly  cut,  in  the  centre,  and 
a  pellet-ornament  at  each  side.  The  following  are  the 
inscriptions  and  subjects  : — 
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No.  1,  VuLPis,  the  fox,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  paws 
up  in  the  air,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  On  each  side  of 
him  is  a  bird,  the  head  of  one  being  temptingly  near  his 
extended  jaws. 

No.  2,  Panthera,  the  panther,  with  winged  dragon  in 
front  gazing  up  into  his  face. 

No.  3,  A[qui]la,  the  eagle,  with  outspread  wings,  look- 
ing over  its  shoulder. 

No.  4,  HiENA,  the  bysena,  having  a  tail  terminating  in 
a  leaf,  and  holding  in  its  mouth  an  object  like  a  fleur-de- 
lys. 

No.  5,  Caladriv^s],  the  caladrius,  a  bird  with  out- 
stretched wings,  perched  on  the  bed  of  a  sick  man,  and 
looking  into  his  face.  The  man  lies  with  his  head  resting 
on  what  looks  like  a  stool  with  two  legs,  for  a  pillow,  and 
with  one  bare  arm  outside  the  bed-covering. 

No.  6.  No  inscription.  An  animal  plucking  a  conven- 
tional flower  or  plant. 

No.  7.  Inscription  illegible.  A  winged  dragon  with 
looped  tail. 

No.  H,  Tebobolem,  the  Terobolem,  or  two  stones  which 
emit  fire,  represented  as  male  and  female  human  figures 
naked  down  to  the  waist,  but  draped  below,  with  the 
right  hands  placed  across  the  stomach,  and  the  left  up- 
raised, the  palms  feeing  outwards ;  both  figures  enveloped 
in  flames  of  fire. 

No.  9,  AsPiDO,  the  whale,  called  "Aspedocalune".  Two 
men  in  a  ship,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mast,  the  sea- 
monster  below  being  omitted  from  want  of  space. 

The  question  now  to  be  answered  is,  what  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  these  inscribed  sculptures  ?  And 
why  should  such  apparently  incongruous  subjects  be 
chosen  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship  ?  The  explana- 
tion is  that  they  are  illustrations  in  stone  of  the  medise- 
val  bestiaries,  or  books  on  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
with  spiritual  applications  attached.  Very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  such  matters  in  this  country,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  although  the  doorway  at  Alne 
ien  described  previously  by  Mr.  James  Fowler  in 
rchcBoloijia,^  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gill  in  his  History 

1  Vol.  xHv,  p.  21:>. 
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of  Easing  wold, "^  the  true  interpretation  has  been  entirely 
missed.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
in  his  Rhind  Lectures  on  Scotland  in  Early  Ckriatian 
Times,' the  importance  of  examining  contemporary  MSS., 
and  more  especially  the  hestiaries,  with  a  view  to  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  origin  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
Christian  symbolism,  founded  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  animal  world,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  deco- 
ration of  the  early  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  hearing  Dr.  Anderson's  Lectures  that  I 
took  the  firat  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  illustrated 
bestiary  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  there  ai'e 
seven  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  two  of  the  four- 
teenth ;'  those  marked  Harl.  4751  and  3244,  and  12  F. 
xiii,  being  the  best  as  regards  the  illuminations.  When, 
therefore,  I  visited  Alne  during  the  course  of  last  sum- 
mer, I  at  once  recognised  the  similarity  between  the 
sculptures  and  the  miniatures  of  the  bestiaries.  The  read- 
ing of  the  inscriptions  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  information  about  the  besti- 
aries in  English  is  to  be  found  in  a  short  paper  in  the  late 
Thomas  Wright's  Archceological  Album,  and  in  a  small 
book  by  the  same  author,*  containing  a  translation  of  the 
Livre  des  Creatures  of  Philippe  de  Thaun,  There  is  also 
a  fragment  of  a  Saxon  bestiary  in  the  Exeter  Book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Whilst,  however,  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  England,  the  French  archseologists  have  long 
recognised  the  importance  of  collating  all  the  existing 
texts,  and  transcriptions  of  the  principal  ones  will  be 
found  in  the  Melanges  d' Archeologie^  by  Charles  Cahier 
and  Arthur  Martin  ;  and  theBesliaireDivin  de  Guillaume, 
Clerc  de  Normandie,  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  M,  C. 
Hippeau.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  MS.  in  the  Royai  Library  at 

*  TdOit  Bhoraeetuit,  or  EUtory  of  Eating  wold,  by  Thomas  Gill  (1 852), 

'«  P."  168. 

*  W.  de  Gray  Birch  and  H.  Jenner,  Early  Drawinji  and  lUumiun. 
tione  in  tJie  British  Museum,  pp.  6,  7,  and  8, 

*  Popitliir  Treatiteg  mi  Science  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

5  Vola.  ii,  iii,  aud  iv.  •  Publiahtd  at  Oacn,  !«:>'. 
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Brussels,'  most  of  the  bestiaries  containing  illustrationa 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  but 
there  are  texts  of  a  much  earlier  date.  It  is  not  known 
who  was  the  author  of  the  original  bestiary  from  which 
all  the  later  ones  were  copied.  The  Clavis  of  St.  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second  century,  is  believed  to 
have  contained  a  catalogue  of  beasts,  birds,  plants,  and 
minerals,  symbolical  of  Christian  virtues  and  doctrines. 
A  mediseval  MS.,  put  forward  as  a  version  of  the  original 
Key  of  St.  Melito,  but  which  is  really  a  much  later  pro- 
duction,' has  been  published  by  Dom.  J.  B.  Pitra  in  his 
Spicilegium  Solesmense.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  {a.d.  596- 
636)  quotes  stories  which  are  found  in  the  mediaeval 
bestiaries ;  and  Pope  Gelasius,  writing  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, discusses  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Physiologus,  or  mystic 
zoology.  Many  passages  in  the  bestiaries  are  quoted  Irora 
the  Apocryphal  Epistle  of  Barnabas'  (ch.  ix),  containing 
the  list  of  unclean  beasts  given  by  Moses  (Deut.  xiv), 
with  explanations  as  to  their  spiritual  significance. 

Cahier  and  Martin  give  the  text  of  the  three  most 
ancient  Latin  bestiaries,  two  of  which,  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  are  in  the  Public  Library  at  Berne  in 
Switzerland,*  and  the  third,  of  the  tenth  century,  is  in 
the  Boyal  Library  at  Brussels. 

The  fragments  concerning  the  panther  and  the  whale  in 
the  Exeter  Book,  show  that  there  must  have  been,  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century,  a  paraphrase  in  Saxon 
verse,  probably  taken  from  the  Latin.  This  is  the  only 
known  English  bestiary.  The  first  French  metrical 
translation  was  made  by  Philippe  de  Thaun,'  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet,  who  dedicated  his  Livre  des  OrSatures  to 
Adelaide  of  Louvain,  queen  of  Henry  I  of  England,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  probably  written  shortly  after  her 
marriage  in  a.d.  1121.     William,  a  priest  of  Normandy, 

^  Of  the  tenth  centniy.  See  Melange*  tTArektohgie,  vol.  ii.  Plates 
23  ftnd  24. 

'  See  article,  "  Melito",  in  Dr.  Smith's  JHd,  of  Christian  Biography. 

^  W.  HoDe's  edition.  Of  great  ^e,  as  it  is  cited  b;  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origea,  Ensebins,  and  Jerome. 

'  Liber FUiologi  Thtobaldi,  Expotitio  de  Nalurd  AittPtalimn  9«l  Avium, 
Ku  Bettianm  ;  and  Phyndogut,  See  Sinner,  Catal.  MS.  BMioA  Bern., 
Tol.  i,  pp.  128-136. 

*  Original  text,  with  translation,  given  in  Thomas  Wright's  Popular 
TreatUet  on  Science  during  iHe  Middle  Ajei, 
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wrote  a  second  rhyming  bestiary  about  a,d.  1208,'  and 
Peter,  a  priest  of  Picaray,  produced  a  prose  version  in 
the  Romance  dialect,  translated  from  the  Latin  by  the 
command  of  Philip  de  Dreux,  Bishop  of  Beauvais  (a.d. 
1175-1217).'  The  bestiaries  in  question  consist  of 
series  of  descriptions  of  real  and  fabulous  animals, 
founded  partly  upon  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,  and 
partly  upon  the  supposed  derivations  of  the  names, 
mixed  up  with  all  kinds  of  marvellous  stories,  some 
having  their  origin  in  texts  of  Scripture,  and  others  in 
the  imagination  of  the  writers  on  science  during  the 
middle  ages.  PhUippe  de  Thaun  quotes  from  classical 
writers,  such  as  Pliny,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  Pythagoras ; 
from  unknown  authors,  such  as  Nebrot,  Turkil,  and 
Cingius  the  philosopher,  and  from  the  Bible.  The  de- 
scription of  each  animal  is  followed  by  a  moral,  applying 
its  habits  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  spiritual  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  method  adopted  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  quoting  passages  referring  to  the  animals  repre- 
sented upon  the  sculptures  at  Alne. 

The  Foa?  (Lat.  vulpis;  Fr.  goupU  and  golpis). — The 
following  is  the  description  given  by  Philippe  de  Thaun. 
Vulpis  is  the  name  of  a  beast,  which  we  call  a  fox. 
When  it  wants  to  catch  its  prey  it  lies  down  on  the 
ground,  covering  itself  over  with  red  earth,  with  its 
mouth  gaping  and  its  tongue  hanging  out,  pretending  to 
be  dead.  The  bird  which  sees  the  fox,  thinking  that  it 
is  dead,  comes  flying  towards  it,  and  wishing  to  devour 
its  flesh,  begins  by  pecking  at  it,  and  even  puts  its  head 
and  beak  into  the  fox's  mouth.  The  fox  makes  a  spring, 
catches  the  bird,  and  eats  it. 

The  fox  signifles  the  Devil,  who  to  those  living  in  the 
flesh,  appears  to  be  dead ;  but  when  they  have  entered 
into  evil  and  are  caught  tn  his  mouth,  he  takes  them 
with  a  spring  and  slays  and  devours  them,  as  the  fox 
does  the  bird  when  he  has  allured  it.  The  fox  does 
mischief  to  the  earth  by  the  holes  it  makes  there.     By 

'  Text  given  1^  M.  G.  Hippeaa  in  Le  Satiaire  Divin,  reprinted  from 
the  Mimoira  de»  Antiquairet  de  Normartdit,  vol.  ziz.     Parii,  ISIil. 

*  ilHangtt  iT  ArdOologie,  vol.  ii.     M8S.  marked  P,  B,  S. 

*  Mila»ge»  iTAnAioloffie,  vol.  ii,  pi.  207 ;  Himiean's  Batiaire  Divin, 
p.  122  ;  Wright's  Popular  Treatua  on  Seienee  durvtff  the  Middie  Age*, 
p.  105. 
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the  earth  we  understand  man,  and  the  hole  signifies  sin, 
by  which  he  is  ensnared. 

Upon  the  sculpture  at  AIne  we  see  the  fox  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  mouth  open  and  two  birds  peckmg  at  him, 
one  putting  its  beak  inside  the  fox's  mouth,  as  described 
in  the  bestiary.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  illus- 
tration given  in  the  MS.  in  tne  Arsenal  Library  at  Paris,' 
except  that  there  are  three  birds  instead  of  two,  and  the 
fox's  tongue  is  shown  hanging  out,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  Alne.  Additional  details  are  given  in  other  MSS. : 
■when  the  fox  is  pretending  to  be  dead  he  holds  his 
breath,  and  inflates  himself  with  it :  the  red  earth  with 
■which  he  covers  himself  is  to  imitate  blood.  The  flesh 
of  the  fox,  which  the  birds  desire  to  eat,  is  typical  of  the 
■works  of  the  flesh  which  are  specified  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (eh.  v,  19),  and  quoted  in  the 
bestiary.  There  are  four  special  texts  from  Scripture 
relating  to  foxes,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  bestiaries. 
One  in  the  Psalms  (Ixiii,  9)  :  "But  those  who  seek  my 
soul  to  destroy  it,  shall  go  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword ;  they  shall  be  a 
portion  for  foxes."  One  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (ii,  15): 
"  Take  us  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines."  Our 
Lord's  words :  "  The  foxes  have  holes",  etc.  (Matt,  viii, 
20),  and  his  comparison  of  Herod  to  a  fox  (Luke  xiii,  31). 

The  stories  of  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  the  fox 
were  very  favourite  subjects  in  mediaeval  art,  especially 
on  the  carved  misereres  in  cathedrals.*  A  fox  playing 
upon  a  harp,  and  a  woman  dancing,  or  rather  tumbling, 
occurs  upon  a  medallion  on  the  Norman  doorway  at 
Barfreston  in  Kent." 

The  Panther  (Lat.  panthera,  Fr.  panthere  and  patdhv). 
— The  story  of  the  panther  is  to  be  found  in  the  Exeter 
Book,  in  Saxon  rhyme,  clothed  in  words  of  such  beauty 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  we  possess  only  a 
fragment  of  what  must  have  been  a  poem  of  quite  as  high 
an  order  of  merit  as  Caedmon's  paraphrase  of  the  Scrip- 

>  Milatiga  iT ArehioiogU,  vol.  ii,  PI.  21,  fig.  A  1. 

*  As  at  Boston  Chnrch,  Lincolnahire.  See  Auoc  Areht.  Soe.  Sep., 
vol.  X,  p.  175.     Lndlow  :  eee  Thos.  Wright's  Hitt.  of  Ludlow. 

°  The  fox  lying  on  his  baclc,  catching  birds,  occara  on  the  doorwttj 
of  St.  Pietro,  at  Soleto.     See  Gall;  Knigbt's  Italy,  vol.  il 
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turea,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Philippe  de  Thaun  tells  us  that  the  panther's  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  irav,  all.  Hence  it  has  many 
characteristics  and  many  colours  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Saxon  poet, — 

"  That  is  a  cDriooB'beaat, 
wondronsljr  beaatifnl, 
of  eveiy  hne. 
Snob,  men  tell, 
persons  of  holy  spirit, 
that  Joseph's 
tunic  was 
of  every  tinge 
in  colonra  varying, 
of  which  each  more  bright, 
each  more  ezqnisite 
than  other  shone 
to  the  sons  of  men. 
Thns  this  beast's  hne, 
pale,  of  every  change, 
brighter  and  fairer, 
wondroQsly  shines  ; 
so  that  more  cnnons 
than  every  other, 
yet  more  unique 
and  &irer, 

it  exquisitely  glistens 
ever  more  excellent." 

Philippe  de  Thaun  goes  on  to  say  that  the  panther  is 
of  a  mild  and  good  disposition,  being  rightly  loved  by  all 
animals  except  the  dr^n.  This  little  animal  eats  divers 
meats,  and  when  satisfied  enters  into  its  den,  and  sleeps 
for  three  days.  Then  the  Saxon  poet  says  : 
"  When  the  bold  animal 

rises  np, 

gloriously  endowed, 

on  tbe  tlurd  day, 

suddenly  tcaia  sleep, 

ft  sound  conies 

of  voices  sweetest 

through  tbe  wild  beast's  month  ; 

after  the  voice 

on  odonr  comes  out 

from  the  plain, 

a  steam  more  grateful, 

sweeter  and  stronger, 

than  every  perfume, 

than  blooms  of  plants 

and  forest- leaves, 

nobler  than  all 

eai-th's  ornaments." 
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When  the  animals  hear  the  cry  of  the  panther,  whether 
they  be  near  or  far,  they  will  assemble,  and  follow  the 
smell  that  issues  from  its  mouth.  The  dragon  alone,  who 
hates  him,  will  be  seized  with  a  great  fear,  and  fly  from 
the  smell,  laying  himself  down  on  the  ground  dead,  torn 
and  disfigured,  as  if  he  were  killed. 

The  panther  signifies  Christ,  who  is  loved  by  all  except 
the  dragon,  which  means  the  Devil.  The  various  colours 
of  his  coat  are  the  qualities  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  clear- 
ness, holiness,  subtlety,  etc.  God  is  one  in  hts  Deity, 
all  (ttSi')  in  hie  humanity.  As  the  panther  sleeps  in  his 
den  for  three  days,  and  wakes  upon  the  third,  so  Christ 
descended  into  Hades,  and  rose  again.  The  animals 
which  are  near  signify  the  Jews  under  the  Law,  and  those 
afar  off,  the  Gentdes  without  the  Law,  When  the  fame 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  spreads  throughout  the 
earth,  and  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  reaches  all  peoples, 
they  are  filled  with  the  sweet  odour  of  his  commands, 
and  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist,  "  How  sweet  are  thy 
words  unto  my  taste  I  Yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  mj 
mouth."'    The  Devil  alone  is  afraid  of  Christ. 

"  That  ia  the  ancient  fiend 
whom  he  bonnd 
in  the  abjaa  of  torments, 
and  fettered 
with  fieiy  ahaokles, 
o'erwhelmed  by  dire  conetnunta." 

On  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  panther  is  shown  facing 
a  winged  dragon.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Picardy  bestiary, 
in  the  Arsenal  Library  at  Paris,  a  row  of  animals,  includ- 
ing a  stag,  are  seen  following  the  panther,  whilst  the 
dragon  is  flying  away  up  in  the  air  above  its  head.'  In 
the  oldest  Latin  bestiaries  the  text  from  Hosea  (v,  14), 
"  I  will  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  young  lion  to 
the  house  of  Judah",  is  quoted  as  follows  :  "  Factus  sum 
sicut  leo  domui  Juda,  et  sicutpantera  domui  Ephraim." 

The  Eagle*  (Lat.  aquila ;  Fr.  aigle  or  Sgle). — Philippe 
de  Thaun  tells  us  that  the  eagle  is  the  king  of  birds.     It 

1  Pa.  oiix,  103. 

*  Milanga  tPAr/ASologU,  Tol.  ii,  PI.  22,  fiRS.  B,  A.. 

'  Ajtneda  (TArehiotoffiqva,  vol.  ii,  p.  IGi;  Hippean,  L«  Beiliaire 
Sitin,  p.  100 ;  Wright's  Popidar  Treaiua  on  Scienct  during  the  Middle 
Agtt,  p.  109. 
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can  look  straiglit  at  the  sun  when  it  is  brightest,  without 
blinking,  and  from  aloft  can  gaze  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  see  the  fish  swimmiDg,  which  it  seizes  and 
drags  ashore  for  food.  When  the  young  birds  in  the 
nest  are  very  small  the  eagle  takes  them  in  its  claws, 
and  bearing  them  upwards,  compels  them  to  gaze  upon  the 
sun  at  its  brightest ;  the  ones  which  can  look  straight  at 
the  light  without  flinching,  it  regards  as  its  own  offspring, 
and  cherishes,  but  the  others  which  cannot  do  so,  it 
refuses  to  bring  up  any  longer.  When  the  eagle  gets  old, 
and  feels  its  wings  heavy  and  its  sight  failing,  it  mounts 
high  in  the  air  and  scorches  its  wings  in  the  heat,  after 
which  it  dips  itself  three  times  in  a  fountain  of  dean 
water  and  becomes  young  again.  The  eagle  signifies 
Christ,  who  dwells  on  high,  and  is  far-seeing.  The  sea 
is  the  world,  and  the  fish  the  people  who  are  in  it.  God 
came  into  the  world  to  obtain  possession  of  our  souls, 
and  He  draws  us  towards  him  by  right  as  the  eagle 
catches  the  fish.  Christ  can  gaze  upon  God  without 
being  blinded,  as  the  eagle  can  look  at  the  sun  ;  and  as 
the  eagle  bears  its  children  aloft,  so  will  an  angel  carry 
our  souls  to  present  them  before  God,  who  wUl  receive 
the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  The  restoration  of  the 
youth  of  the  eagle  and  the  dipping,  signifies  the  baptism 
of  this  mortal  life. 

The  two  texts  from  Scripture  upon  which  the  above 
allegory  is  founded  are  one  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxii,  11), 
"  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings,  so  alone  the  Lord  did  lead  him 
(Jacob),  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him";  and 
the  other  in  the  Psalms  (ciii,  5),  "  So  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's,"  which  is  quoted  in  the  bestiaries. 
The  eagle  is  shown  in  the  Paris  Arsenal  MS.  hoverii^ 
over  the  fountain  of  clear  water^ ;  in  the  Brussels  MS. 
flying  towards  the  sun^;  and  in  one  of  the  Brit.  Mus. 
MSS.^  catching  a  fish.  At  Alne  the  eagle  appears 
without  any  accessories.  Examples  of  the  eagle  catch- 
ing a  fish  occur  on  a  sculptured  Celtic  cross   at  St. 

I  Meianget  d'Areheoloffie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  20,  fig.  i. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  PI.  23,  fig.  B  v.     ThU  MS.  ii  of  the  tenth  contnry. 

'  Hftrl.  4751,  fol.  35  b. 
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Vlgeans  in  Forfarshire  ;  on  the  jamb  of  a  Norman  door- 
way at  Ribbesford,  in  Worcestershire  ;  in  the  Celtic  MS. 
known  as  the  Book  of  Armagh  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  and  on  a  metal  plate  in  the  Biitish  Museum. 
An  eagle  also  occurs  upon  tne  Norman  font  at  Tissiugton, 
in  Derbyshire. 

llie  Hyena^  (Lat.  hyena  ;  Fr.  hienne,  hyene,  and  yenne). 
— The  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  the  hyena  vary. 
The  French  prose  bestiary  says  that  it  is  like  a  bear,  but 
of  a  different  colour,  and  has  the  neck  of  afox.  Philippe 
de  Thaun  calls  it  the  stag-wolf,  which  stinks  and  is  very 
tierce.  The  hyena  is  male  and  female,  and  therefore  a 
filthy  beast.^  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  covetous 
and  luxurious  person,  who  ought  to  possess  the  firmness 
and  strength  of  purpose  of  a  man  instead  of  the  weak 
vacillation  of  a  woman  ;  or  like  the  Jews,  who  in  the 
beginning  worshipped  God  like  men,  but  afterwards  gave 
themselves  up  to  effeminate  luxury,  and  the  adoration  of 
idols.  In  the  bestiaries  the  text  from  Jeremiah  (xii,  9), 
"  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  (or  taloned) 
bird",  is  quoted  thus:  "Spelunca  hysense  hereditas  mea 
facta  est.'  The  hyena  inhabits  the  tombs  and  devours 
dead  bodies.  It  is  generally  shown  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  MSS.  drawing  a  corpse  out  of  a  grave  and  gnaw- 
ing it.' 

There  are  two  other  stories  told  of  the  hyena,  that  he 
has  in  his  eye  a  stone,  which,  if  placed  under  the  tongue, 
confiers  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  he  can  imitate  the 
human  voice,  and  thus  entices  shepherds  from  their  huts 
in  the  night  by  calling  their  names,  in  order  to  devour 
them.  On  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  hyena  has  a  floriated 
tail  and  an  object  in  its  mouth,  but  it  does  not  resemble 
the  drawings  in  the  MSS.  very  closely.     However,  the 

'  Melan^et  d'AriAiologie,voi.  iii,  p.  203;  Sippeim,  Le Settiaire  J}in*, 
p.  131 ;  Wright's  Popular  Treatitet  on  Scttnee  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  94. 

*  "  Neither  shalt  thou  eat  of  the  hyena ;  that  is,  again,  be  not  an 
adulterer  nor  a  cornipter  of  others  ;  neither  be  like  to  anch.  And  where- 
fore BO  P  Becaase  that  creature  ereiT  year  changes  its  kind,  and  is 
stimetimes  male  and  sometimes  female.  (Apocryphal  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, ch.  ix,  ver.  8.     Hone's  edition.) 

»  MilangeM  d" Arekiologie,  vol.  li,  PI.  21,  fig.  A  K  ;  Brit  Mos.,  MS. 
Harl.  4751,  fol.  10, 
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inscription  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
artist. 

The  CdUtdriu^  (Lat.  calatnus,  hiladrius,  charadrius, 
and  caUmdria ;  Fr.  caladres). — Calardre  is  given  in  the 
French  dictionary  as  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
lark,  but  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  description 
in  the  bestiaries. 

CaladriuB  is  the  name  of  a  bird  found  in  the  country 
of  Jerus^em,  which  is  perfectly  white  all  over,  having  no 
spot  of  black,  shaped  like  a  thrush,^  and  with  two 
upright  horns  upon  its  head.'  Moses  forbids  it  to  he 
eaten  (Deut.  xiv,  18).  The  caladrius  is  found  in  the 
courts  of  kings,  and  when  anyone  is  ill  it  can  tell  whether 
he  will  live  or  die.  If  the  disease  is  fatal,  the  bird  will 
turn  away  his  head,  and  will  not  deign  to  look  at  the 
sick  man,  and  then  all  know  that  death  is  near ;  but  if 
the  malady  is  not  dangerous,  the  bird  looks  towards  him 
and  draws  the  disease  to  itself  out  of  the  man,  and  he 
recovers.  The  caladrius  then  flies  up  in  the  air  towards 
the  sun,  and  all  his  infirmity  disappears ;  thus  the  sick 
man  is  cured.  The  bird  has  a  great  bone  in  its  thigh, 
the  marrow  of  which  will  restore  sight  to  the  blind  Tiy 
anointing  the  eyes  with  it.* 

The  caladrius  signifies  Christ,  who  is  iree  from  all 
blemish  of  sin,  and  the  Devil  can  discover  no  spot  in  the 
whiteness  of  His  purity.  Our  Lord  came  down  from 
heaven  to  save  the  Jews,  but  He  averted  his  face  from 
them  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  and  turned  towards 
the  Gentiles,  taking  our  infirmities  upon  him  and  bearing 
our  sins.  As  the  caladrius  flies  up  in  the  air,  so  Christ, 
when  He  ascended  on  high,  led  captivity  captive  (Ephe- 
sians,  iv,  8).  The  curative  property  of  the  marrow  in 
the  thigh-bone  of  the  caladrius  is  typical  of  anointing 
with  the  chrism,  by  which  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the 
Christian  are  opened. 

The  allegory  of  the  caladrius  seems  to  have  its  origin 

'  MHangu  iTA  rehioloffie,  vol.  ii,  p- 129 ;  Hippenn,  Le  BetluUre  Divin, 
p.  89 ;  Wright's  Popular  TretUiut  on  Seitiue  durii^  the  Middle  Aget, 
p.  112. 

*  Philippe  de  Thaon, 

*  French  prose  beatiarjr-  The  horDS  are  shown  in  the  illnstntiotis 
of  the  MSS. 

*  Philippe  de  Thann. 
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in  texts  from  Scripture,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  speaking 
of  God  as  turning  away  His  face  from  us  (Ezek.,  vii,  2'i), 
or  looking  towards  us  (Ps.,  Ixxx,  7).  The  illustrations 
in  the  MSS.  generally  correspond  exactly  with  the  text, 
and  show  a  bird  perched  on  the  end  of  the  sick  man's 
bed,  and  either  looking  towards  him  or  away  from  him. 
The  sick  man  often  wears  a  crown,  in  reference  to  the 
passage  in  the  bestiary,  which  says  that  the  calad,rius  is 
found  in  the  courts  of  kings.  In  the  Paris  Arsenal  MS.' 
tlie  caladrius  is  represented  flying  away  with  the  disease, 
and  has  two  horns  upon  its  head,  as  described  in  the 
French  prose  text.  On  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  bird  is 
looking  in  the  face  of  the  sick  man,  who  is  therefore 
destined  to  recover.  In  the  tenth  century  MS.  at 
Brussels  the  caladrius  is  drawn,  first,  being  held  up  by 
an  attendant  to  look  at  the  sick  man,  and  then  is  seen 
flying  up  towards  the  sun.' 

The  Two  Stones  which  emit  Fire} — In  the  French  MSS. 
these  stones  are  called  "les  deux  pi^res  qui  rendent  fu", 
and  in  the  Latin  MSS.,  "  lapides  igniferi' .  The  name  of 
the  stones  is  spelt  variously,  "  turobolein",  "  terrebolen", 
"terrebuli",  "turobolen",  "caeroboUm",  and  "ceroboljm". 
At  Alne  it  is  "  terobolem".  The  derivation  is  prol^ibly 
from  the  Greek  trvpo^aXai  xWoi,  or  fire-producing  stones. 
Philippe  de  Thaun  tells  us  that  "turrobolen"  are  stones 
of  Bucn  a  nature  that  when  they  are  near  together  they 
will  emit  fire,  but  when  far  apart  they  wUl  not  do  so. 
These  stones  are  found,  in  the  East,  upon  a  mountain,' 
and  one  has  naturally  the  semblance  of  a  man,  and  the 
other  takes  the  form  of  a  very  beautiful  woman.  A  stone 
of  such  a  quality  signifies  a  woman  and  a  man,  for  when 
they  are  near  together  their  love  influences  them,  and 
they  go  on  increasing  in  heat,  as  the  stones  bum,  till  the 
fire  is  extinguished,  and  luxury  restrained ;  therefore 
nuns  are  separated  from  monks  and  abbots,  and  no  one 
ought  to  wonder  if  the  Devil  catches  holy  people  by 
means  of  woman,  for  she  has  more  snares  than  man  can 

1  Milat^e$  iFAreheologie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  1ft,  6g.  F. 
"  /6id.,  vol.  ii.  Pi.  24,  fig.  C  A. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  125 ;  Bippean,  Le  Bestiaire  Divin,  p.  84  ;  Wright's 
Popular  TreatiatB  on  Science  duriri^  lAe  Middle  Ages,  p.  124. 
*  Latin  and  French  prose  bestiaries. 
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conceive.  Adam,  Solomon,  David,  and  Samson,  were  all 
deceived  and  conquered  by  women.  Woman  is  the  Devil's 
door  for  catching  holy  men  by  evil  contrivance.  The 
Latin  bestiary  adds  that  Joseph  was  also  among  those 
tempted  by  women.  Eve  and  Susanna  were  tempted ; 
Eve,  consenting,  fell ;  but  Susanna,  being  protected  by 
the  law,  conquered. 

The  "  lapides  igniferi"  are  always  represented  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  bestiaries'  exactly  as  at  Alne,  in  the 
shape  of  a  male  and  female  figure  in  the  midst  of  dames, 
which,  the  Latin  MSS.  teU  us,  consume  the  whole 
mountain.  The  miniature  in  the  tenth  century  Brussels 
MS.  differs  from  those  in  the  later  versions,  and  shows  a 
woman  holding  the  two  stones  in  her  hand  ;  one  being 
ring-shaped,  and  the  other  a  round  ball  bursting  out  into 
flame.  In  front  stands  a  man  extending  his  hand  towards 
the  stones,  and  behind  is  a  winged  angel  of  darkness. 

The  Whale} — Several  names  are  given  to  the  whale  in 
the  bestiaries;  the  French  prose  MS.  calls  it  "lacorie"; 
the  Latin  MSS.  "  aspedocalone",  "cetus  magnus  aspido- 
helnes",  "  aspis  cheloune",  "  aspido  testudo",  and  in  the 
Saxon  MS.  "  fastitocalon".  At  Alne  the  inscription 
appears  to  read  "aspido",  although  the  second  letter 
seems  more  like  a  T. 

The  whale  is  a  great  monster  called  "  Fasticalon",  who 
dwells  in  the  ocean.  It  spreads  the  sand  of  the  sea  over 
its  back,  and  raising  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
remains  perfectly  still,  so  that  the  seafarers  mistake  it 
for  an  island. 

"  Like  is  its  aspect 
to  a  rongh  Btone 
it,  as  it  were,  ruv«i4 
by  the  sea  shore, 
by  saud  hilts  surrounilcd 
of  sea-aits  the  greaUst ; 
so  that  imagiue 
mavefarere 
tliat  ou  some  island 
they  gaze  with  their  eyes 
and  they  fasten 

»  Milangetd'Arehiohgie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  19,  tig.  E,  and  PI.  24,  fig.  B  Y. 
*  Ihid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  251 ;  Hippean.  Lt  Bettiaire  Divin,  p.  151  ;  Wright's 
Papular  TretUitM  cm  Scienre  duriuy  ike  Middie  Aga,  p.  108  ;  Codex  Ex- 
>.  360. 
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the  high-pro  wed  ships 

to  ihftt  &tBe  land 

with  anohor  ropes. 

Settle  their  sea  hones 

at  the  aea's  end, 

and  then  on  to  thnt  island 

monnt 

bold  of  spirit ; 

tiie  vessels  stand 

fkat  1^  the  shore 

by  the  stream  encircled ; 

then  enouBp, 

weary  in  mind 

the  sea&rers 

(thej  of  peril  dreftm  not) 

on  Uiat  island 

thej  waken  flame 

a  high  fire  kindle. 

When  the  whale  feels  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the 
Dveight  of  the  people  and  the  ship,  it  makes  a  plunge,  and 

then  snddenlj 

into  the  salt  wave 

with  the  hark 

down  goes 

the  ocean's  guest, 

seeks  the  abyss 

and  then,  in  the  hsll  of  death 

to  the  fiood  commitA 

ship  with  men. 

The  whale  signifies  the  Devil ;  the  sands  are  the 
riches  of  this  world  ;  the  ship  is  the  body,  which  should 
be  guided  by  the  soul,  who  is  the  steersman ;  and  the 
sea  is  the  world.  When  we  put  our  trust  most  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  think  we  are  quite  safe, 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  the  Devil  drags  us  down 
to  hell.  The  whale  has  another  property :  when  he 
is  hungry,  and 

Insta  afler  food, 

then  oceanward 

his  month  opens, 

bis  wide  lips, 

a  pleasant  odoar 

conies  from  his  inside, 

so  that  thereby  other 

kinds  of  sea  fishes 

are  deceived ; 

cnger  thoy  swim  to 

where  the  sweet  odonr 

uumeth  out ; 
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they  there  enter 
io  heedless  shoal, 
till  the  wide  jaw 
is  filled  ; 
then  suddenly 
BToand  the  prey 
together  cnuth 
the  grim  giima. 

The  whale  is  the  Devil,  and  the  sweet  smell  which 
issues  &om  his  mouth  signifies  the  seductive  nature  of 
his  temptations.  The  whale  is  also  like  a  wicked  woman, 
whom  the  perfect  and  the  cautious  do  not  approach ; 
such  was  Joseph  and  the  Egyptian  woman,  and  Susanna 
and  the  elders.  When  he  has  caught  his  victim,  the 
Devil. 

then  he  bis  grim 

gams  daabes 

after  the  death  pang 

fast  together. 

Hell's  latticed  doors  have  not 


for  those  who  enter 
any  more  than  the  fishes, 
sporting  in  the  ocean 
from  the  whale's  gripe 
can  turn. 

The  illustrations  in  the  MSS.  show  a  huge  sea  monster, 
supporting  a  ship  on  its  back,  together  with  a  lighted 
fire,  over  which  a  cooking-pot  is  boiling ;  trees  are  also 
growing  out  of  his  body.  A  shoal  of  small  fishes  are 
rushing  into  his  mouth.' 

Upon  the  sculpture  at  Alne  the  ship  only  appears,  the 
whale  and  other  accessories  being  omitted,  probably  from 
want  of  room. 

7%e  Dragon. — There  is  one  medallion  at  Alne  which 
has  the  inscription  entirely  obliterated,  although  the 
blank  space  in  the  ornament  where  it  has  been  still 
remains.  The  animal  represented  is  apparently  a  winged 
dragon.  We  do  not  find  the  peculiarities  of  the  dragon 
described  in  the  bestiaries,  with  a  spiritual  application  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  animals,  but  it  is  introduced  in 
the  story  of  the  panther^  as  flying  away  from  its  cry,  in 

>  MHanffes  (fArchii^ogie,  vol.  iii,  p.  251,  and  toJ.  ii,  PI.  22,  fig.  B  C- 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  2Sa. 
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the  story  of  the  elephant,"  who  protects  its  young  from 
his  attacks;  and  in  the  story  of  the  "arbor  peredexion",^ 
where  the  dragon  fears  the  doves,  who  eat  the  fruit  of 
the  tree.  In  all  cases  the  dragon  is  the  Devil,  and  the 
personification  of  evil.  The  chief  subject  where  the 
dragon  occurs  as  one  of  the  principal  actors  is  in  the 
contest  with  St.  Michael  or  St.  George,  or  in  the  curious 
legend  of  St.  Margaret,  None  of  these  scenes  are,  how- 
ever, treated  of  in  the  bestiaries. 

Upon  the  inner  arch-moulding  of  the  arch  of  the  door- 
way at  Alne  are  fifteen  circular  medallions,  two  of  which 
are  modem  restorations,  enclosing  sculptures  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  are  much  defaced,  but  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable :  the  Agnus  Dei ;  bird  with  out- 
spread wings ;  man  with  axe,  killing  pig ;  goat  with 
serpent's  tad,  as  shown  on  signs  of  zodiac.  Upon  the 
moulding  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  doorway,  above 
the  capital  of  the  column,  is  carved  a  mermaid. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  best  thanks  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Grindrod,  Vicar  of  Alne,  for  his  kind  assistance 
in  investigating  the  sculptures  which  he  watches  over 
with  such  loving  care. 

*  Milatigtt  d Archiulogit,  vol.  iv,  p.  55.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  28i 
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BT  T.  MOKOAH,  ESQ.,  T.P.,  F.8.A.,  HON.  TBEASUBES. 

(Read  Auguit  1885.) 

The  subject  of  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Sussex  has  been 
treated  oy  many  competent  authorities,  and  among  the 
latest  by  General  Pitt-Kivers,  who  has  the  advantage  of 
professional  knowledge  in  military  affairs,  not  given,  as 
far  as  I  know,  to  the  other  writers  on  the  subject,  except 
in  the  case  of  General  Roy,  who  wrote  his  work  on  mili- 
tary antiquities  many  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  by 
accepting  the  facts  as  they  are  related  very  fully  by 
General  Pitt-Rivers  in  ArchcBologia,  xlii  and  xlvi,  we 
must  not  undervalue  the  right  of  civilians  such  as  the 
late  Mr.  George  Vere  Irving  to  be  heard,  and  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  from  the  premises,  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  much  valued  member  of  the 
British  Archeeological  Association,  the  antiquary  has 
given  his  special  attention,  through  many  years,  to  the 
survey  of  camps  on  the  spot,  illustrating  his  examples  in 
our  Journals  with  plans  and  measurements ;  and  I  would 
particularly  refer  to  the  two  chapters  in  volumes  x  and 
xili,  in  which  he  compares  the  camps  of  Lanarkshire  with 
those  on  the  Sussex  Downs. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  is  shown  in  the  case  of  this 
camp  of  Hollingbury.  Mr.  Horsfield  considers  it  to  be 
Roman  on  account  of  its  being  square.  Mr.  Turner,  on 
the  other  hand,  attributes  it  to  the  Druids  on  account  of 
its  being  "decidedly  circular";  while  General  Pitt-Rivers 
says  "  that  from  personal  inspection  he  should  pronounce 
it  to  be  of  an  irregular  square  form,  the  corners  being 
rounded,  and  the  sides  bulging."  Such  a  configuration 
appears  to  have  been  best  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  bank 
leading  from  the  south-west  corner  of  this  work  in  the 
direction  of  Brighton.  "A  block  of  Druid  sandstone", 
he  continues,  "  stands  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  gateways 
to  the  west,  and  another  is  on  the  parapet  on  the  soutli 
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side."  He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  "  since  writing  the  above 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  evidence  of  an  exten- 
sive flint  manufacture  which  exiats  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hollingbury,  and  which  leaves  little  doubt  on  his 
mind  that  this  work,  like  the  others,  was  of  British  ori< 
gin." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  when  describing  the  forts  of 
this  county  in  vol.  iii,  p.  1 73,  of  the  Sussex  ArchtBologicfU 
Collections,  fell  into  the  error  common  to  antiquaries  of 
his  time,  by  considering  that  all  Eloman  camps  were 
,  square  or  oblong ;  that  British  camps  only  were  round ; 
and  that  the  Saxons  had  no  camps  of  their  own  construc- 
tion, but  rounded  off  the  comers  of  the  Roman  camp 
found  ready  for  use.  Here  are  several  errors.  Firstly, 
the  square  or  rectangular  camps  of  the  Romans  were 
rounded  off  at  the  comers  according  to  their  own  rules ; 
secondly,  the  rectangular  plan  adopted  as  a  rule  by  the 
Romans  for  the  large  camp  of  a  consular  army,  or  for  a 
small  one,  when  practicable,  in  the  open  country,  was 
not  to  be  adopted  on  the  hills,  or  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  required  it  to  be  round.  A  square  camp  on  a 
round  hill  would  have  been  open  to  fatal  objections. 
This  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Vegetius  in  his  treatise,  De 
Re  Militari,  and  quite  coincides  with  what  Mr.  CJeorce 
V.  Irving  says  of  the  camps  of  Lanarkshire,  one  example 
of  which  will  be  sufficient.  He  describes  the  fort  of  Bods- 
berry  Hill,  the  laat  of  the  range  of  hills  abutting  on  the 

"  The  top  of  the  hill  forms  a  flat  plateau  of  consider- 
able extent,  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  forti- 
fication, which  consists  of  a  single  rampart;  but  on  the 
north  and  north-west  the  hill  slopes  very  gently,  and  this 
quarter  of  the  camp  is  defended  hy  a  second  rampart  and 
ditch.  As  a  military  post,  this  is  one  of  great  strength 
and  importance.  The  camp  is  certainly  not  a  rectangle, 
but  of  an  irregular  form,  and  from  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  not  a  Roman  fortification.  But  I  thtnk  this  is 
clearly  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  an  undoubted  Roman 
road  leads  directly  into  it ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  plateau,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  inscribe  a  rectangle  withm  the  latter  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  security  of  the  camp  ;  because,  had  this  been 
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done,  the  extreme  suddenness  and  steepness  of  the  de- 
scent would  have  enabled  a  light-armed  enemy  to  have 
established  himself  in  a  perfect  and  secure  cover  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  base  of  the  rampart." 

Of  Roman  military  affairs,  trustworthy  accounts  hy 
Polybius,  Frontinus,  Hyginus,  and  others  have  come 
down  to  us  as  to  the  palmy  days  of  Rome ;  but  for  the 
days  of  its  decline  we  must  faJl  back  on  the  scattered 
notices  of  military  affairs  to  he  gleaned  from  historians, 
and  from  the  militaiT  treatise  of  Vegetius,  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  II.  If  we  divide  Roman 
tactics,  for  our  present  purpose,  into  four  periods,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  first  three  the  normal  model  was 
herein  formed  which  served  in  after  times  as  the  surest 
for  imitation,  though  in  effect  the  system  was  gradually 
fidling  to  pieces  through  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  northern  nations  from  which  the  Roman  armies  had 
to  be  largely  recruited. 

The  first  period  referred  to  introduces  the  highly  scien- 
tific system  by  which  the  Romans  fought  their  way  to 
power  up  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cseaar,  In  the  second  is 
seen  the  system  pursued  by  his  successors  after  he  had 
conquered  Gaul,  invaded  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
brought  the  army  into  that  state  of  discipline  which  en- 
abled Claudius,  one  hundred  years  later,  with  four  legions 
to  annex  Britain,  though  not  finally  to  subjugate  it  till 
forty  years  after.  And  what  the  defence  must  have  been 
may  be  judged  from  the  immense  force,  a  double  consular 
army,  sent  to  ensure  the  conquest ;  and  the  skill  of  Fron- 
tinus, Vespasian,  and  Agricola,  all  masters  in  strategy 
and  fortification,  being  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 

In  the  third  period,  though  modified  hy  the  incorpora- 
tion of  many  tnbes  into  the  empire,  and  certain  elements 
of  disorder  which  resulted  from  this  innovation,  yet  the 
military  system  reached  under  Hadrian  a  very  efficient 
stage,  maintained  through  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  A 
gradual  reformation,  followed  by  some  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, may  afterwards  be  traced  through  the  times  of 
Septimius  oeverus  and  his  sons,  and  for  another  hundred 
years  to  Diocletian. 

In  the  fourth  is  witnessed  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  decay  of  the  old 
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Roman  discipline  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  Empe- 
ror Gratian  by  the  troops,  and  its  final  dissolution  under 
Maximus,  the  Rutupian  robber  as  he  is  styled  by  Auso- 
niu8. 

Another  hundred  years  of  darkness  ensued,  without 
chroniclers,  until  the  South  Saxon  kingdom  in  Sussex 
starts  into  being  under  Ella,  the  father  of  Cissa,  in  a.d. 
447;  and  of  this  period  also  the  history  is  very  obscure. 

The  first  period  of  Roman  aggrandisement  may  be  ad- 
vantageously studied  by  us  in  reference  to  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  native  tribes  in 
Britain  differed  but  little,  as  he  tells  us,  from  those  in 
Gaul.  His  two  invasions  of  Britain  (made  light  of  by 
historians  as  scarcely  more  than  reconnaissances  in  force, 
without  result,  except  to  sow  dissensions  among  the 
native  tribes)  facilitated  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
country  by  Claudius  a  hundred  years  later.  Julius  Ctesar 
had  been  assisted  in  these  parts  by  one  Commius,  an 
Attrebatian,  belonging  to  a  tribe  which  occupied  the 
country  around  Arras,  in  the  province  of  Artois,  out  hav- 
ing influence  with  our  Attrebates  in  Surrey,  who  were  an 
ofishoot  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  on  the  Continent, 
as  were  also  the  Belgae  in  Hampshire  and  Somerset  con- 
nected with  a  tribe  of  that  name  in  the  north  of  France, 
who  are  described  by  CBesar  as  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Gauls.  Grand  is  the  account  of  the  final  outbreak  in 
Gaul, when  the  various  tribes  united,  as  a  last  effort,under 
Vercingetorix,  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  In  Caesar's 
eighth  campaign,  80,000  Gaulish  men  were  assembled  in 
the  camp  of  Alesia,  in  Auvergne ;  and  here  the  great 
Csesar  lost  his  sword,  which  was  suspended  as  a  trophy 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  Arvemi.  The  great  camp  of 
Alesia  may  be  compared  with  our  Cisshury  Hill ;  but  the 
defeat  of  the  Grauls  was  a  lesson  not  lost  upon  Cogidunus, 
who  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and  remained  firm  in 
the  Roman  alliance. 

The  discourse  on  Wednesday  evening,  by  Dr.  Birch, 
on  the  coins  of  the  Britons  in  Sussex,  oefore  and  after 
their  conquest,  throws  much  light  on  British  history,  the 
interest  in  which  has  been  greatly  heightened  by  visiting 
some  strongholds  of  the  native  tribes,  and  particularly 
Cissbury  and  Brambcr. 
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I  may  here  introduce  a  correction  of  some  general 
assumptions  founded  on  Cjesar's  words  about  British 
camps.  What  he  says  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  all 
the  capips  of  the  Britons  were  formed  in  woods,  defended 
by  Btockades  and  marshes,  behind  whicli  they  guarded 
their  families  and  their  cattle.  Caesar  had  little  other 
experience  of  British  camps  ;  he  knew  them  only  in  the 
woodland  country  to  which  he  penetrated  on  his  second 
invasion.  His  successors,  to  their  cost,  found  British 
camps  on  hills  where  there  were  no  woods,  and  British 
fortresses  of  stone  in  stone  countries  where  this  material 
was  less  scarce  than  timber.' 

Julius  Cassar's  description  of  a  Gaulish  fortress  shows 
a  skill  in  carpentry  and  fortification,  which  was  probably 
shared  by  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Attrebates  and  Belgse 
in  Britain,  among  whom  there  was  certainly  no  scarcity 
of  timber,  and  their  skill  in  fortification  generally  is 
amply  attested  by  the  same  authority.  Claudius  made 
use  of  a  native  Prince  in  the  same  way  that  Julius 
Cffisar  had  done ;  but  the  patriotism  of  Commius  caused 
him  afterwards  to  betray  the  Roman  cause,  whereas 
Cogidunus  was  loyal  to  the  last.  Claudius  secured  the 
influence  of  Cogidunus,  who  was  a  chief  or  king  of  the 
Eegni,  a  tribe  occupying  this  county  of  Sussex,  by  giving 
up  to  him  certain  communities  to  govern  as  a  King. 
BericuB  was  another  chief  who  assisted  Claudius  accord- 
ing to  Dion's  account,  but  of  him  we  know  as  little  as  of 
the  other,  who  is  only  once  named  by  Tacitus  ;  this  is  all 
we  hear  of  him  except  in  the  probable  mention  of  the 
name  of  Cogidunus  in  a  mutilated  inscription  found  two 
hundred  years  ago  at  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  but 
which  has  disappeared — though  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  genuineness — and  that  found  in  1723  at  Chi- 
chester, defective  and  broken  into  four  pieces,  which  was 
described  by  Roger  Gale  in  the  Philosophical  Tratisac- 
tions  of  tliat  year,  vol.  xxxii,  page  391.     He  then  was 

'  No  antiqnarj  has  taken  more  paios  to  investigate  these  British 
vppida  than  Mr.  C.  Eoach  Smith,  V.P-,  F.S.A.,  and  I  may  refer  to  hia 
lust  interesting  accounts  of  two  of  them,  that  of  Old  Winchester,  in  the 
parishofUeon  Stoke,  Hants  (described  in  vol.  xl  of  the  JounwiJ,  p.  227), 
and  that  of  Tonorbnry,  a  circular  entrenchment  in  Hayling,  also  in  the 
adjoining  contity  (described  in  p.  420  of  the  same  volnniu). 
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chief  or  king  of  the  Regni ;  and  as  the  camps  of  the 
Romans  were  interspersea  among  the  settlements  of  the 
native  communities,  and  not  unirequently  occupied  posi- 
tions formerly  held  by  the  British  chiefs,  a  few  words 
shall  first  be  said  upon  these  civitates  or  communities  of 
the  native  inhabitants,  which,  under  Roman  rule  appear 
to  have  had  their  own  government  subject  to  the  control 
of  Gonsulares  and  prcBsides,  who  were  always  pure 
Romans.  Julius  Cffisar  refers  to  these  communities,  with 
interesting  particulars  concerning  them,  as  well  as 
Tacitus,  and  when  Roman  rule  in  Britain  expired  they 
seemed  to  have  held  their  own  as  so  many  independent 
republics. 

The  thirty-three  civitates  of  Nennius  represent  pro- 
bably the  number  of  those  states  into  which  Britain  was 
divided.  In  Gaul,  the  country  was  occupied  by  115 
such  civitates,  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  survived  as  a 
new  name  to  their  chief  towns,  as  that  of  the  Bellovaci 
surviving  in  Beauvais,  Ambiani  in  Amiens,  Parisii  in 
Paris,  Attrebates  in  Arras,  Suessiones  in  Soissons,  Veneti 
in  Vannes,  and  many  others. 

The  invasion  of  Britain  by  Aulus  Plautius  and  Cneius 
Sentius  in  a.d.  43  was  made  at  three  porta,  which  are 
not  named,  though  it  is  probable  they  were  the  three 
ports  in  Kent  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Ceesar.  Thev  had  a  fnend  in  Cc^dunus  occu- 
pying Sussex,  and  tnerefore  the  Emperor,  on  his  arrival 
in  Britain  the  year  following,  was  free  to  attack  the 
Trinobantes,  and  cross  the  Thames,  making  his  way  to 
Camulodunum,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  powerful 
Cunobelin,  and  now  defended  by  his  gallant  sons.  The 
whole  country  was  afterwards  subdued  and  pacified, 
though  not  without  much  fighting ;  and  the  episodes  of 
Caractacus  and  Boadicea  rival  in  bravery  and  perseverance 
the  energetic  resistance  of  the  Gaulish  chieftains.  The 
progress  of  Roman  conquest  seems  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  &ct8  without  being  very  clearly  given  by 
historians,  through  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  then:  works. 
Kent  was  conquered,  and  Sussex  in  the  hands  of  a 
tributaiT  kinc;  or  client.  Then  two  very  powerful  nations 
were  subdued,  which  I  should  take  to  be  the  Attrebates 
in  Surrey,  who  in  the  time  of  Csesar  had  captured  and 
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imprisoned  his  ally  Commius ;  secondly,  the  Belgians, 
whose  territory  in  Hampshire  extended  across  to  Somerset 
and  to  the  sea,  which  looks  out  upon  Ireland,  the  Romans 
thus  securing  their  first  province,  which  they  named 
Britannia  Pnma.  They  would  then  have  had  access  to 
Wales,  which,  after  the  capture  of  Caractacus,  became 
Britannia  Secunda.  Without  troubling  you  with  the 
history  of  Roman  Britain,  I  wiU  endeavour  to  follow  its 
general  course  in  Sussex  by  some  observations  on  the 
military  camps  and  civilian  homesteads. 

We  are  looking  northwards  to  the  Downs,  which 
separate,  as  it  were,  the  extensive  tract  of  Sussex  between 
them  and  the  sea  from  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  or  g^t  forest 
of  Anderida,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  The  strong 
fortress  of  Pevensey  defended  Roman  territory  on  the  east, 
its  walls,  of  immense  thickness,  being  still  entire;  and  the 
fortified  city  of  Chichester  guarded  the  country  on  the 
west,  with  its  impregnable  outwork,  the  Broyle,  towards 
the  north.  From  both  these  places  Roman  roads  ran  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  to  London.  The  road  from  Chi- 
chester has  been  traced  through  nearly  its  whole  course, 
passing  close  to  Bignor  and  through  Hardham  Camp, 
near  Pulborough  and  Billinghurst ;  it  then  leaves  Ockley, 
in  Surrey,  a  little  to  the  eastwai"d,  and  makes  its  way  by 
Dorking  and  Tooting  to  Stone  Street,  near  London 
Bridge.  The  other  road,  from  Pevensey,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  traced  throughout,  but  is  supposed  by  the 
Rev.  Beale  Post  to  have  had  its  egress  from  Pevensey  by 
Hallsham  and  Holwood  Hill,  through  Uckfield  and  Ash- 
down  Forest  to  Hartfield.  Thence  by  Cowden,  Eden- 
bridge,  and  Westerham  to  Tiston  and  London.  According 
to  this  course  it  would  have  passed  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  east  of  a  large  camp  at  Lingfield  Mark, 
enclosing  within  its  ramparts  26^  acres  of  ground. 

The  part  of  Sussex  between  the  two  strongholds  of 
Pevensey  on  the  one  side  and  Chichester  on  the  other 
was  occupied  by  a  tribe  called  by  Ptolemy  'Fijyvoi,  whose 
name  has  been  thought  possibly  derived  from  'Ptrfftk,  a 
sea-beach  on  which  the  sea  breaks.  If  this  is  so,  the 
word  well  describes  the  nature  of  this  coast,  having 
few  harbours,  and  these  not  very  asSe  or  accessible, 
Cissbury  Hill  would  be  just  such  a  position,  in  the  centre 
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of  a  district,  as  the  Romans  would  have  given  to  be 
governed  by  a  tributary  king,  taking  care  that  he  was 
well  watchad  by  their  own  strong  and  commanding  posi- 
tions. For  this  reason  I  think  they  would  rather  nave 
located  Cogidunus  at  Cissbury  than  at  Chichester. 
From  this  centre  the  tributary  king,  by  occupying  High- 
Down  (a  camp  near  the  Miller's  tomb),  and  perhaps  the 
neighbouring  fortified  hills,  which  may  have  been  pre- 
viously in  the  hands  of  British  chiefs,  would  command 
the  district  and  be  a  useful  ally  of  the  Romans  to  defend 
a  difficult  sea-coast  against  predatory  attacks  by  natives 
who  were  conversant  with  eveiy  creek  and  harbour.  An 
ancient  British  canoe,  formed  from  an  oak-tree,  was 
found  embedded  in  the  mud  of  a  creek  of  the  Arun  at 
Burphara,  and  near  it  an  anchor  made  of  wood.  These 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Lewes  Castle. 

Other  camp-hills  may  have  been  yielded  to  him,  as 
Chanctonbury  Ring  and  North  Stoke,  connected  with 
Burpham  for  the  defence  of  the  Valley  of  the  Arun,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  forte  near  the  coast,  such  as  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  near  Brighton.  Under  the  circumstances, 
we  might  expect  the  Romans  to  keep  in  their  own  pos- 
session the  controlling  fortifications  all  round,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important,  beginning  with 
Beltout,  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  where  the  lighthouse 
stands,  near  Beachy  Head ;  then  the  important  encamp- 
ment at  Seaford,  enclosing  twelve  acres,  and  Newhaven, 
about  six  acres.  A  station  of  exploratores,  or  advanced 
outpost  of  patrols,  pioneers,  or  spies,  probably  indicates 
the  westerly  limit  of  RomaJi  occupation  on  this  side  of 
the  coast,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  Notitia  at  the  PoHus 
AduiTii,  which,  if  not  at  Shoreham,  was  wherever  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Adur  then  was.  It  is  now  generally 
considered  to  have  been  at  Portslade,  the  name  indicating 
the  outlet  of  the  port.  In  the  middle  distance,  Mount 
Cabum,  near  Lewes,  if  a  British  stronghold  in  its  origin, 
has  unmistakable  traces  of  Roman  occupation ;  then 
Whitehawk  Hill,  at  the  Brighton  racecourse,  with  its 
triple  vallum,  has  been  an  important  work,  but  its  area 
is  rather  undefined  through  obliteration  of  the  boundaries ; 
next  follows  Hollingbury,  with  double  vallum  and  very 
high   ramparts,  covering   an   area   of  about   six  acres. 
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From  hence  an  ascent  is  to  be  made  to  Ditchling,  one  of 
the  line  of  forts  on  the  Downs,  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
858  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  important  position 
has  an  old  Roman  via  leading  up  to  it,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  acres.  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  says  "  it  is  of  a  somewhat  quadrangular  form,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  regularity  of  a  Roman  camp, 
the  sides  being  slightly  curved.  The  north  side  is 
secured  by  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  which  is  very  abrupt, 
A  gentle  slope  falls  from  the  other  faces  on  every  side." 
Chanctonbury  is  another  camp  on  the  Downs,  at  an 
elevation  of  622  feet  above  the  sea-level.  I  will  also 
give  his  description  of  this  camp  :  "  Like  Mount  Caburn, 
it  stands  at  the  apex  of  an  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the 
bend  of  a  ridge  of  the  Downs  ;  the  entrenchment  is 
circular,  about  140  yards  in  diameter ;  the  declivity  is 
very  abrupt  only  on  the  north  side.  On  both  sides  of  the 
work,  to  tne  south-east  and  to  the  west,  an  outwork  cuts 
across  the  neck  of  the  hill.  These  outworks  are  analogous 
to  those  at  Wolstonbury.  The  entrance  to  the  main 
entrenchment  is  on  the  eastern  side  ;  it  is  covered  at  fifty 
paces  distance  by  three  circles,  with  slight  depressions  in 
the  centres,  resembling  those  outside  the  gateway  at 
Mount  Caburn  Mounds,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
tumuli,  I  suppose,  from  their  situation  to  ibrm  part  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  place.  In  the  case  of  Chancton- 
bury, the  outworks  may  very  possibly  have  been  intended 
to  cover  the  communication  with  the  supply  of  water, 
for  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  the  soutn  there  is  a 
deep  hole,  now  partly  filled  up,  which  can  hardly  have 
been  dug  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  containing 
water ;  for,  although  it  is  unlikely  it  should  ever  have 
been  a  well,  from  the  great  depth  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  bore  to  obtain  water,  yet,  situated  as  it  is, 
at  the  junction  of  two  coombes,  it  may  very  likely  have 
been  intended  to  collect  the  surface-drainage  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  and,  being  in  command  of  the  out- 
works on  the  summit,  easy  access  could  always  be  had  to 
it  from  the  fort.  I  found  a  quantity  of  flint-flakes 
within  the  enclosure ;  some  of  them  have  marks  of 
secondary  chipping." 

General  Pitt-Rivers,  in  a   note,  says  that  he  found 
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Roman  tiles  in  the  advanced  circles  during  the  excava- 
tions ;  and  he  has  had  information  by  Mr.  Goring,  the 
proprietor,  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  well,  probably 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  coins  of  which  people  of  a 
late  date  were  found  in  great  numbers  when  planting  the 
enclosure.  At  the  higher  level  again  is  Wolstonbury 
Camp,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Ditchling  Beacon, 
communicating  thence  with  HoUingbury.  "  It  is  of 
circular  form,  about  250  yards  in  diameter.  The  ditch 
is  everywhere  inside  the  parapet.  The  interior  is  filled 
with  pits,  evidently  the  remains  of  habitations.  To  the 
south-east  of  the  fort,  at  about  300  yards  from  it,  a  line 
of  parapet,  with  the  ditch  on  the  outside,  viz.,  to  the 
south-east,  runs  across  the  neck  of  the  hill  which  joins 
this  spur  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Downs.  This  is  evi- 
dently an  outwork."  Mr.  R.  W.  Blenkowe  announces  that 
flints  and  bronze  celts  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
in  Wolstonbury.  Traces  of  a  Roman  villa  have  also  been 
discovered  near  Hurstpierpoint,  in  the  meadows  to  the 
north. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  supposed  dominions  of 
Cogidunus  is  a  large  camp,  St.  Roche's  Hill,  northward 
of  Goodwood  Park,  naving  a  double  vallum,  and  enclosing 
about  twelve  acres.  The  whole  system  of  forts,  answering 
one  to  the  other,  and  within  easy  distance,  display  a 
scientific  arrangement  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
planned  by  any  but  the  Romans  when  masters  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  They  would  never  have 
allowed  a  position  such  as  Ditchling  to  be  held  by  a  native 
chieftain.  Wolstonbury  and  Hollmgbury  would  also  be 
necessary  to  form  a  line  of  communication  with  New- 
haven,  Seaford,  and  Pevensey ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
the  possession  of  the  large  camp  at  St.  Roche's  Hill  was 
essential  as  an  advanced  fort  to  Chichester.  Newhaven, 
HoUingbury,  and  Wolstanbury  are  all  of  about  the  same 
size,  that  la  of  six  acres,  and  capable  of  containing  a 
cohort  of  480  men,  with  their  contingent  of  cavalry, 
auxiliaries,  and  baggage.  The  other  Roman  camps  named 
are  each  about  double  the  size  of  these,  and  some  larger. 
The  positions  of  these  various  camps  relatively  to  each 
other  can  be  accurately  traced  on  the  new  series  of 
ordnance  maps,  lately  issued. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  of  discipline,  the  greatest  care 
was  given  to  the  choice  of  recruits,  that  they  should  be 
of  proper  age,  weU  made  in  every  respect,  and,  soon  after 
joining,  they  were  to  be  experienced  in  the  exercises  of 
the  camp,  by  running,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  the  use 
of  arms ;  so  that  the  real  vallum,  or  rampart  of  the 
camp,  was  the  wall  of  armed  men  which  no  enemy  cotild 
either  daunt  or  put  to  rout.  Still  the  ramparts  were  to  be 
attended  to ;  a  temporary  encampment  was  constructed, 
of  course  less  durably  than  one  intended  for  permanence, 
such  as  HoUingbury.  The  ditch  around  Was  to  be  9,  11, 
or  13  feet  wide,  or,  if  a  powerfiil  attack  was  expected,  it 
was  extended  to  1 7  or  1 9,  an  uneven  number  of  feet  being 
given  to  the  foss.  Then  a  vallum  was  erected  of  posts 
and  cross  timbers  to  keep  up  the  earth ;  a  prcBtorium  for 
the  commanding  officer  was  built  up  in  the  centre,  facing 
the  prjetorian  gate.  The  centuries  of  legionaries,  the 
cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  were  located  in  tents  pitched  in 
the  intervals  of  the  road  leading  Irom  the  gates,  and  an 
ample  space  was  allowed  between  the  vallum  and  the 
tents  for  free  circulation,  and  for  piling  up  the  arms  and 
wnmunition.  Each  tent,  with  a  proper  space  between 
them,  was  to  contain  ten  men,  but  as  some  from  each 
would  be  always  absent  on  patrol  duty,  there  would  never 
be  so  many  at  one  time  in  each,  nor  would  it  have  been 
convenient,  as  the  tents  were  only  ten  feet  square.  A 
century  of  eighty  men  would  take  eight  tents,  and  two 
more  for  the  centurion. 

The  regulations  given  for  the  numerous  officials  who 
assist  in  the  direction  of  a  camp,  for  procuring  water, 
wood,  for  repairs  of  the  axms  and  the  works,  and  tho 
innumerable  offices  which  had  to  be  attended  to,  are 
given  in  minute  detail  by  Roman  military  writers,  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  arms  used  by  officers,  men,  and  the  corps 
of  archers,  slingers,  and  those  who  projected  stones. 
Many  of  these  details  certainly  seem  to  apply  rather  to 
camps  thrown  up  during  a  campaign  than  to  stationary 
camps,  in  which  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  sub- 
stantial huts  would  take  the  place  of  skin  tents,  and  with 
more  accommodation  for  the  soldier,  particularly  as  such 
excelleint  materials  for  walls  were  here  at  hand  in  the 
flints  and  chalk  from  which  to  make  mortar.     The  direc- 
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tions  given  by  Vegetius  for  supplying  the  camp  with 
water,  and  when  this  had  to  be  procured  from  the  outside, 
for  placing  forts  to  protect  the  water  at  its  source,  are 
very  expHcit,  and  agree  exactly  with  the  defences  for  tlie 
same  purpose  described  by  General  Pitt- Rivers  as  existing 
outside  Chanctonbury  Ring  and  Wolstanbury.  Vegetius, 
in '  another  portion  of  liis  work,  gives  an  answer  to  a 
soldier  who  made  this  remark,  "  But  it  is  many  years 
since  a  foss,  or  a  mound,  or  a  valbim  defended  any  per- 
manently encamped  army  !"  "  Yes  ;  but  if  such  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  no  incursions  of  the  enemy 
either  by  day  or  night  would  have  hurt  us."  This  seems 
to  suggest  that  in  the  time  of  Gratian  and  Valen- 
tinian  II  the  camps  were  no  longer  permanently  occupied, 
but  were  simply  used  as  places  of  muster,  wnither  the 
native  inhabitants,  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion,  could 
assemble  ;  and  where,  in  some  cases,  they  seem  to  have 
levelled  down  the  earth  into  two  or  three  different  stages, 
one  above  the  other,  as  in  that  camp  we  saw  at  Browii- 
slade,  near  Tenby,  last  year,  and  thus,  by  the  commandina; 
position  over  an  attacking  force,  could  overwhelm  it  witli 
arrows,  stone,  and  leaden  missiles.  The  terraces  cut  in 
several  of  the  camps  on  the  Downs  seem  to  me  to  owe 
their  origin  to  a  similar  period  of  warfare  ;  nor  can  I  bring 
myself  to  believe  they  were  intended  to  be  planted  as 
vineyards,  a  theory  which  has  been  suggested.  These 
terraces  are  seen  at  Mount  Cabum  on  the  southern 
slopes,  and  at  Cissbury,at  Telscombe,  Seaford,  Lullington, 
and  other  places  on  the  Downs. 

In  the  third  phase  of  Roman  discipline  the  number- of 
real  Roman  citizens  was  constantly  growing  less,  and 
the  legions  had  to  be  recruited  from  the  natives,  who  by 
degrees  outnumbered  the  old  Roman  element,  for  though 
they  might  still  on  their  shields  carry  the  emblem  of 
their  legion  and  number  of  their  cohort,  the  old  spirit 
was  waning,  and  donatives  had  to  be  given  to  supply  its 
place.  In  the  fourth  phase  the  army  showed  its  dislike 
altogether  to  tlie  Roman  government  by  electing  its 
own  imperator,  as  in  the  case  of  Carausius  and  Allectus, 
and  ultimately  jElla  and  Cissa  acquired  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent government.  The  inhabitants  were  not  always 
at  war,  and  in  this  district,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Ditchling 
Beacon,  there  are  evidences  of  a  large  rural  population; 
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their  enclosures  for  cattle  being  very  ajjparent  in  the 
earthen  embankments  which,  being  low,  were  probably 
Burtnounted  by  hurdles  or  a  fence,  and  such  enclosures 
would  be  placed  for  convenience  rather  in  coombes  or 
dells  than  on  the  tops  of  hills.  When  an  invasion  by 
sea  was  at  hand,  the  neighbouring  communities  would 
assemble  in  the  camps,  escarped  as  above  described ; 
and  this  may  apply  to  the  period  preceding  the  Saxon 
dynasty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Danish  attacks.  In  the  later 
Saxon  times,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a  raised 
mound  or  keep  seems  to  have  been  adopted  within  the 
camp,  which  was  often  artificial,  a  sort  of  arx  or  citadel 
to  fly  to  when  the  outer  works  had  been  forced.  Of  this 
there  is  probably  an  instance  at  Bramber.  The  setting 
up  of  Odinism,  or  Wodenism,  under  the  pagan  Saxon 
dynasty  of  .^Ella  and  Cissa,  will  account  for  the  great 
number  of  large  stones  scattered  all  over  the  country  we 
have  been  visiting ;  but  they  are  seen  no  longer  in  situ, 
either  in  lines  or  circles,  or  built  up  into  cromlechs,  as  in 
other  parts.  It  is  probable  that  the  Christian  Saxon 
kings  and  the  faithful  followers  of  Bishop  Wilfrith  would 
cause  such  monuments  to  be  destroyed  and  used  for 
building  or  road-making,  or  to  serve  as  boundary  stones. 
As  such  they  often  do  duty  in  fields  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  note  these  various  facts  fefore  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  construction  of  HoUingbury 
Camp.  When  the  wall  of  men  became  more  feeble,  the 
wall  of  earth  had  to  be  strengthened,  and  often  another 
was  added  outside,  as  in  the  cases  we  have  seen  most 
open  to  attack.  The  porta  prwtoria  used  to  face  the 
enemy  at  the  point  where  an  attack  might  be  expected, 
and  the  porta  decumana  was  in  the  rear,  through  which 
the  commissariat  arrangements  were  carried  on.  In  this 
camp  the  praetorian  gate  seems  to  have  been  closed  up  ; 
the  decuman  is  open,  and  two  entrances  55  yards  apart 
are  on  the  east,  and  the  same  on  the  west  sides.  From 
these  gates  streets  were  laid  out  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  tents  or  huts  were  pitched  in  the  Intervening  spaces, 
which  would  thus  be  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  camp.  In  the  old  times  the  superior  officers'  quarters 
were  about  the  prsetorian  gate,  between  it  and  the  pi'(e- 
toriiim,   and  the  tents    of  the  cohorts  or  centuries  of 
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Roman  citizens  were  placed  around.  There  are  signs 
here  of  the  third  period  referred  to,  when  the  archers 
seem  to  have  taken  a  prominent  place.  Vegetius  tells 
us  that  the  legionaries  in  the  time  of  Gration  would  no 
longer  wear  a  helmet  as  formerly,  finding  it  too  heavy, 
but  were  content  to  keep  only  to  the  fur  cap,  which  used 
to  be  worn  under  the  helmet  to  protect  the  head.  He 
attributes  also  great  importance  to  the  exercise  of  shoot- 
ing arrows  and  hurling  javelins,  and  other  missUes,  by  the 
young  recruits. "  A  post  fixed  in  the  ground  was  to  be 
made  the  mark  af^ainat  which  they  were  to  discharge 
their  spears  and  arrows  for  practice.  In  this  latter 
branch  nearly  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  youth  were 
to  be  well  skilled  and  taught  by  competent  masters,  bo 
that  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot  they  might  by  a 
combination  of  the  eye  and  the  mind  unerringly  hit  the 
mark.  The  practice  also  of  hurling  stones,  both  by  hand 
as  well  as  by  slings,  is  to  be  learnt ;  for  there  is  no  labour 
in  carrying  a  sUng,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  in 
strong  places  a  mountain  or  hill  has  to  he  defended, 
which  can  best  be  done  by  this  means.  How  suitable 
was  this  mode  of  defence  for  the  Susses  Hill  forts,  and 
their  defenders  needed  a  good  supply  of  arrow-heads. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  objects  discovered 
within  the  area  of  HoUingbury,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  extensive  or  systematic  excavations  have  yet 
been  made.  In  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  Dr.  Mantell's 
Museum  (1836),  mention  is  made  of  four  bronze  armillse, 
a  circlet  or  torque,  and  a  celt  (figured  in  a  woodcut), 
discovered  a  few  years  since  beneath  a  low  mound  of 
earth  within  the  encampment  of  HoUingbury  Hill. 
These  are  presumably  the  same  as  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Mantell  to  tne  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  February  27th, 
1840  {Arch.,  vol.  xxix,  p.  372).  The  fire  beacon  erected 
here  during  the  last  Continental  war  probably  continued 
a  system  of  signals  which  had  been  used  from  hill  to  hill 
since  Roman  times.  The  Brighton  town  fire-cage, 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Steyne  Valley  used  to  raise 
the  first  signal  of  alarm  ;  this  was  taken  up  by  the  tower 
beacon,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Old  Ohuroh ;  then 
HoUingbury  beacon  blazed  up,  and  thence  the  signal  was 
conveyed  to  Ditchling  beacon,  and  all  over  the  lower  land 
of  the  Weald.     This  beacon  served  also  to  warn  Lewes. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE   SHAKESPEARE   RARITIES 
PRESERVED  AT  HOLLINGBURY  COPSE, 


BY  J.  a.  HALLIWELL-PHILT.IPFS,  ESQ.,  T.F.,  T.E.B.,  ETC. 

The  Shakespeare  collection  at  HoUingbury  Copse  includes 
numerous  early  manuscripts  ajid  books  that  refer  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  great  dramatist ;  but  ita  main 
feature  is  the  largest  assemblage  that  has  ever  been 
formed  of  objects  that  illustrate  his  biography.  The  lat- 
ter alone,  consisting  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  sepa- 
rate articles,  would  require  the  disposal  of  a  week  or  more 
for  a  studious  examination. 

The  fcJlowing  pages  contain  merely  notices  of  the  few 
articles  in  the  collection  that  for  some  years  past  have 
been  usually  shown  to  visitors,  and  which  have  been 
selected  from  those  that  are  likely  to  be  of  the  most 
general  interest. 

No.  1. — The  engraving  here  shown  is  a  proof  copy  of 
the  Droeshout  portrait  of  1623,  and  is  the  only  likeness 
of  Shakespeare  in  existence  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  an  origmaJ,  unaltered  state. 

No  other  copy  of  the  engraving,  in  this  reliable  state, 
has  yet  been  discovered ;  the  only  ones  in  all.  other 
libraries  being  those  taken  from  a  retouched  plate,  an 
example  of  an  impression  of  which  will  be  seen  on  the 
left.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  only  three  impressions 
known  of  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1632,  before  the 
spelling  of  the  word  copptes  was  altered  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  though  apparently  trivial,  is  of  value  as  showing 
that  it  includes  one  of  tne  earhest  impressions  from  the 
plate  after  it  had  been  used  for  the  first  folio. 

The  following  observations  upon  this  proof-enCTaving 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.:— 
"  The  portrait,  in  this  state  of  the  engraving,  is  remark- 
able for  clearness  of  tone  ;  the  shadows  being  very  deli- 
cately rendered,  so  that  the  light  foils  upon  the  muscles 
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of  the  face  with  a  softness  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
impressions.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the  arch 
under  the  eye,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  :  the  ex- 
pression of  the  latter  is  much  altered  in  the  later  states 
of  the  plate  by  the  enlargement  of  the  up-turned  mous- 
tache, which  hides  and  destroys  the  true  cnaracter  of  this 
part  of  the  face.  The  whole  of  the  shadows  have  been 
darkened  by  cross-hatching  and  coarse  dotting,  particu- 
larly on  the  chin.  This  gives  a  coarse  and  undue  promi- 
nence to  some  parts  of  the  portrait,  the  forehead  particu- 
larly. In  this  early  state  of  the  plate  the  hair  is  darker 
than  any  of  the  shadows  on  the  head,  and  flows  softly 
and  naturally.  In  the  retouched  plate  the  shadow  is 
much  darker  than  the  roots  of  the  hair,  imparting  a 
swelled  look  to  the  head,  and  giving  the  hair  the  appear- 
ance of  a  raised  wig.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  shadow 
fails  across  the  collar.  This  omission,  and  the  generally 
low  tone  of  colour  in  the  engraving,  may  have  induced 
the  retouching  and  strengthening  TV'bich  have  injured  the 
true  character  of  the  likeness,  which  in  its  origmal  state 
is  far  more  worthy  of  Ben  Jonson's  commendatory  lines." 
The  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  Director  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  whose  knowledge  of  early  engraving 
was  unrivalled,  thus  wrote  to  me  in  reference  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  variations  were  caused  byan  accident  to 
the  plate  : — "  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  note  until 
I  had  made  another  careful  examination  of  your  engrav- 
ing, as  well  as  of  the  very  fine  impression  in  the  usual 
state  which  we  have  recently  purchased  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  This  I  have  now  done,  and  I  can  find 
no  traces  of  any  damage  whatever.  I  fully  believe  that, 
on  what  is  technically  termed  proving  the  plate,  it  was 
thought  that  much  of  the  work  was  so  delicate  as  not  to 
allow  of  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions  being  printed. 
Droeshout  might  probably  have  refused  to  spoil  his 
work,  and  it  was  retouched  hy  an  inferior  and  coarser 
engraver." 

Believing  this  proof-engraving  to  be  the  most  authentic 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  existence,  it  has  long  been  my 
wish  to  offer  the  public  an  accurate  copy  of  it.  All 
attempts,  however,  at  a  faithful  reproduction,  either  on 
wood    or  by   photography,  have    at    present    miserably 
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failed  ;  while  the  process  the  most  likely  to  be  effective, 
line-engraving,  appears  to  be  all  but  a  lost  art.  Further 
advice  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully  considered. 

No.  2. — The  original  conveyance  to  Shakespeare  of  the 
house  in  the  Blackiriars  that  he  purchased  in  the  year 
1613  ;  made  "  betweene  Henry  Walker,  citizein  and  min- 
strell  of  London,  and  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  in  the  countie  of  Warwick,  gentleman." 
Quite  perfect,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation. 

This  is  the  identical  deed  which  was  enrolled  in  Chan- 
cery, having  the  original  official  endorsement ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  articles  in  existence  which  can  be 
positively  stated  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
dramatist.  It  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent treasures  of  the  Sainsbury  collection. 

No.  3, — The  original  deed  transferring  the  legal  estate 
of  the  house  last  mentioned,  10  February  1617-18,  in 
trust,  to  follow  the  directions  of  Shakespeare's  will,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  remaining  term  of  a  lease  g^nted  by  the 
poet  to  one  John  Robinson.  It  appears  from  an  endorse- 
ment  that  this  deed  was  handed  over  at  the  time  to 
Susanna  Hall,  the  poet's  daughter. 

No.  4. — A  copy  of  the  first  collective  edition  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare,  1623,  containing  mis- 
prints which  indicate  the  priority  of  the  impression. 
Thus,  on  the  second  column  of  p.  172  of  the  Histories,  at 
line  13,  and  is  misprinted  add ;  and  in  the  second  line 
following,  tis  JnsteaH  of  kiss ;  the  correct  readings  being 
found  in  all  other  copies  excepting  in  one  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
in  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  v.  342.  These  variations 
are,  of  course,  of  no  value  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of 
importance  as  evidences  of  the  careful  revision  of  the  text 
that  was  made  by  the  printers  of  this  remarkable  volume. 

No.  5. — An  original  deed  with  the  very  rare  signature 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  the  individual  who 
owes  his  celebrity  to  his  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the 
youth  who  was  afterwards  to  be  the  national  dramatist 
of  England.  This  indenture  was  executed  in  December, 
17  Elizabeth,  1574,  and  it  bears  also  the  signatures  of 
Sir  Thomas'  two  brothers,  Timothy  and  Edward. 

No.  6. — An  original  deed  of  conveyance  granted  by  the 
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Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare's  friend  and  patron, 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  his  autograph  signature.  It  refers 
to  property  at  Romsey,  near  Southampton,  and  it  was 
executed  by  the  Earl  in  the  year  1603,  a  few  weeks  after 
his  release  fitim  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

No.  7. — A  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Greene,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  1767,  containing  the  only  account  of  Shakespeare's 
residence  of  New  Place  that  has  been  recorded,  from  the 
spoken  words  of  a  person  who  had  actually  seen  the 
building,  one  Richard  Grimmitt,  who  was  bom  at  Strat- 
ford in  January  1683,  and  who  "  said  he  in  his  youth  had 
been  a  playfellow  with  Edward  Clopton,  senior,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  John  Clopton,  Knt.,  and  had  been  often  with  him 
in  the  great  house  near  the  Chapel  in  Stratford,  call'd 
New  Place  ;  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  there 
was  a  brick  wall  next  the  street,  with  a  kind  of  porch  at 
that  end  of  it  next  the  Chapel,  when  they  cross'd  a  small 
kind  of  green  court  before  they  enter'd  the  house,  which 
was  bearing  to  the  left,  and  fronted  with  brick,  with  plain 
windows  consisting  of  common  panes  of  glaaa  set  in  lead." 

No.  8. — "Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,  being  the 
second  part  of  Wits  Commonwealth,  by  Francis  Meres, 
Maister  of  Artes  of  both  Universities.  At  London,  Printed 
by  P.  Short  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  Royall  Exchange,  1598."  Opened  at  the 
pages  containing  the  earliest  list  of  Shakespeare's  works 
known  to  exist,  including  "  his  sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends",  etc. 

No.  9. — "Poems  written  hy  Wil.  Shakespeare,  gent.," 
12mo.,  1640,  with  the  original  engraved  portrait  of  the 
author  by  Marshall. 

No.  10. — "England's  Parnassus,  or  the  choysest  Flowers 
of  our  Modeme  Poets,  taith  their  Poeticall  Comparisons, 
descriptions  of  Bewties,etc."  8vo.  1600.  Opened  at  p.  192, 
where  there  are  extracts  from  Venus  and  Adonis  and  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  There  are  numerous  other  quotations 
from  Shakespeare  in  the  same  volume. 

No.  11. — "Select  Observations  on  English  Bodies,  or 
Cures  both  Empiricail  and  Historicall  performed  upon 
very  eminent  Persons  in  Desperate  Diseases.  Written  in 
Latine  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  physician,  living  at  Stratford- 
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upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire."  12mo.  Lond.,  1657.  The 
first  and  very  rare  edition  of  the  cases  attended  to  by 
Shakespeare's  son-in-law. 

No.  12. — Viascher's  View  of  London,  engraved  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  volume  contains 
a  complete  impression  of  the  View,  the  portion  shown 
being  that  which  gives  a  representation  in  the  foreground 
of  the  second  Globe  Theatre,  the  house  at  which  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  frequently  represented  in  and  after 
theyear  1614. 

No.  13. — An  original  deed  executed  in  the  year  1605, 
with  the  rare  autograph^  as  a  witness,  of  Francis  Collyns, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Shakespeare's  will, 
and  the  poet's  solicitor. 

No.  14. — Golding's  translation  of  Ovid,  1567,  one  of  the 
fewbooks  that  can  be  positively  asserted  to  have  been  at 
least  partially  read  Iw  Shakespeare,  several  passa^s  from 
it  being  adopted  in  The  Tempest. 

No.  15. — "A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedie  called  Loves 
Labors  Lost,  as  it  was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  Christmas  holidays,  1597."  4to.  Lond.,  1598.  Of 
great  rarity,  only  five  other  copies  being  known.  This  is 
the  first  publication  of  any  of  Sh»':eBpeare's  works  in 
which  his  name  appears  as  the  author  on  the  title-page. 

No.  16. — "  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  o/Yorke, 
and  the  death  of  good  KingHenrie  the  sixt,  with  the  whole 
contention  heiweene  the  two  houses,  Lancaster  and  Yorke, 
as  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  servantes.  Printed  at  Lon- 
don, 1600."  This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  surreptitious 
copy  of  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VL  Only  six  copies 
known- 
No.  17.— The  First  Part  of  "  The  True  and  Honourable 
History  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord 
Cobham.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare."  4to.  1600. 
A  play  impudently  ascribed  by  the  publisher  to  the  great 
dramatist,  an  evidence  of  the  early  commercial  value  of 
his  name. 

No.  18. — Lilly's  "Shorte  Introduction  of  Grammar, 
generally  to  be  used,  compiled  and  set  foiih  for  the  bring- 
ing up  of  all  those  that  intends  to  attaine  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latine  Tongue,"     4to.     Ijond.,  1568. 
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An  impression  which  iseither  unique  or  of  very  extreme 
rarity,  being  unnoticed  by  all  the  bibliographers.  It  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  edition  that  was  in  use  at  the  Strat- 
ford Grammar  School  when  Shakespeare  was  gathering 
his  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek"  at  that  establishment. 
That  the  great  dramatist  had  imbibed  something  from 
this  book  18  clear  from  his  quoting  a  line  from  Terence 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  this  volume,  not 
in  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  work  of  the  ancient 
poet. 

No.  1 9.  — "  Microcosmos,  the  Discovery  of  the  Little  W&rld, 
with  the  Goveiiiment  thereof."  By  John  Davies.  4to.  Ox- 
ford, 1603.  Opened  at  the  page  containing  the  curious 
allusions  to  Shakespeare  and  Burbage ;  the  identification 
proved  by  their  initials  on  the  margin. 

No.  20. — "TJie  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More-clacke 
(Mortlake),  with  tJie  Life  and  simjyle  manner  of  John  in  the 
Hospitall."  Written  by  Robert  Armin,  Shakespeare's 
colleague,  1609.  The  woodcut  on  the  title-page  is  one  of 
the  few  pictorial  examples  that  we  have  of  the  stage- 
costume  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Only  four  other  copies 
known. 

No.  21. — "An  Apology  for  Actors,  containing  three  briefe 
Treatises."  Written  by  Thomas  Haywood.  4to.  1612. 
Opened  at  the  postscript  containing  Heywood'e  interest- 
ing note  respecting  the  attribution  to  Shakespeare  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  the  annoyance  that  its  publica- 
tion inflicted  on  the  latter. 

No.  22. — "  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Again."  By  Ed. 
Spencer.  4to.  London.  Printed  for  William  Ponsonbie, 
1595.  Opened  at  the  page  containing  the  interesting 
allusion  to  Shakespeare. 

No.  23.^"  The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  as 
it  hath  bene  sundry  times  played  about  the  Citie  of  London. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Simon  Stafford  for  Cuthbert 
Burby,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  neere  the  Royall 
Exchange.  1599."  A  play  generally  believed  to  have 
been  revised  by  Shakespeare. 

No.  24. — "A  pleasant  and  fine  Conceited  Comedie  taken 
out  of  ilie  most  excellent  witty  poet  Plautus,  chosen  pur- 
posely from  out  the  rest  as  least  harmefuU  and  yet  most 
delightfuU.    Written  in  English  by  W.  W."  4to.    Lond., 
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1595.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare  ever  saw 
tills  production  ;  but  Collier  may  hQ  right  in  conjecturing 
that  its  publication  was  suggested  through  the  popu- 
larity of  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Only  two  other  copies 
known. 

No.  25, — A  volume  of  collections  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Greene,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  1731-1771,  respecting  the  monumental  effigy  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  "  repairing"  of  it  in  the  year  1748. 
Opened  at  a  page  containing  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
last  mentioned  subject. 

No.  26. — "The first  Booke  of  Ayres,  or  little  short  Songs 
to  sing  and  play  to  tlie  Lute,  with  the  hose  Viole.  Newly 
published  by  Thomas  Morley,  Bachiler  of  Musicke,  and 
one  of  the  gent,  of  her  Majesties  Royal  Chappell.  fol. 
Imprinted  at  London  in  Litle  S.  Helen's  by  William  Bar- 
ley, 1600."  Opened  at  the  pages  which  contain  the  ori- 
ginal music  to  the  song,  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass",  in 
As  You  Like  It.  The  present  is  the  only  copy  of  tins 
work  known  to  exist. 

No.  27. — "  The  Auncient  Historie  of  the  De.ttiiiction  of 
Troy,  containing  the  founders  and  foundation  of  the  said 
C'itie,  besides  many  admirable  and  most  rare  exployts  of 
chivalrie  and  martiall  prowesse,  with  incredible  events 
compassed  for  and  through  the  love  of  ladies."  4tiO.  Lon- 
don.    Printed  by  Thomiis  Creede,  1596. 

Tliis  is  the  edition  which  was  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
a  portion  of  the  story  of  TroUus  and  Cressida.  Only  one 
other  copy  known. 

No.  28. — "  The  history  of  Tom  Drum's  vaunts,  and  his 
rare  entertainment  ai  Mistress  Farmer's  Iiouse,  the  /aire 
widow  of  Fleete  Streete.  A  chapter  from'  Deloney's  His- 
t<me  of  the  Gentle  Craft.  1598.  Alluded  to  in  All'sWell 
that  EndsWell.     No  other  copy  known. 

No,  29. — A  manuscript  volume  of  poetical  miscellanies 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I,  opened  at  a  page  containing  the 
following  hitherto  unpublished  version  of  the  lines  on 
John  a  Combe,  attributed  to  Shakespeare  : 

"  Ten  in  th'  hundred  by  the  lawes  yon  may  bare. 
But  twenty  in  th'  hnndrod  the  divel  doth  crave. 
If  ftny  ask  who  lyes  in  this  tomb, 
Baw,  woogh,  quoth  the  divel,  'tis  my  John  a  Cuom." 
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There  is  this  to  he  said  in  fevour  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  present  version,  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
Shakespeare's  time  was  ten  per  cent.  It  was  not  reduced 
until  some  years  after  his  death  (Stat.  21  Jac.  I,  c.  17); 
hut  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  helieve 
that  the  attribution  of  the  authorship  is  correct. 

No.  30. — "  The  Battell  of  Alcazar  fought  in'  Barharie 
betweene  Sebastian,  King  of  PortugaU,  and  Abdelmelec, 
King  of  Marocco."  4to.  Lond.,  1594.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  contemporary  plays  that  are  distinctly  quoted 
by  Shakespeare. 

No.  31. — A  fragment  of  four  leaves  only,  but  unique, 
no  other  vestige  of  a  copy  having  yet  been  discovered,  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  The  Hystorie  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  1598.  Opened  at  the  page,  the  last  line  of 
which  is  the  only  existing  record  of  tne  true  reading  in 
Poins'  speech,  "  How  the  fat  rogue  roar'd  I"  It  is  some- 
thing, at  this  late  day,  to  recover  even  one  lost  word  of 
the  immortal  text. 

No.  32. — "  An  Heptameron  (f  Civill  Discourses,  contain' 
ing  ike  Ckristmasse  Exercise  of  sundry  well-courted  Gentle- 
men and  Gentlewomen."    4to.    Lond.,  1582.     This  work    ■ 
includes  the  foundation-story  of  Measure  for  Measure,  by 
the  author  of  the  play  nest  mentioned. 

No,  33. — "The  right  excellent  and  famous  Historye  of 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  wherein  is  showne  the  unsufferahle 
abuse  of  a  lewde  Magistrate,  the  vertuous  behaviours  of  a 
chaste  Ladye,  etc."  1578.  This  is  the  play  whence  Shake- 
speare derived  the  plot  of  Measure  for  Measure.  Only 
three  other  copies  known. 

No.  34. — "  Timbre  de  Cardone  ende  Fenicie  van  Mes- 
sine."  A  Dutch  play  on  the  story  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  acted  in  Holland  in  the  year  1618,  with  a  wood- 
engraving  of  onb  of  the  scenes. 

No.  35. — A  manuscript  volume  of  poetical  miscellanies, 
compiled  by  Matthew  Day,  Mayor  of  Windsor,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Opened  at  a  page 
containing  verses  entitled  "  Shakespeare  on  the  King." 

No.  36. — "England's  Helicon."  4to.  London,  1600. 
Opened  at  a  page  containing  a  version  of  lines  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost. 

No.  37. — "  Vincentio  Salviolo  his   Practise.     In    two 
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Bookes.  The  first  intreating  of  the  use  of  the  Bapier  and 
D^ger.  The  second  of  Honor  and  honorable  Quarrels." 
4to.  London.  ^  Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  1 595.  This  book 
is  alluded  to  by  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It.  "  O,  sir, 
we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book",  etc. 

No.  38. — A  manuscript  of  The  Betiim  from  Parnassus, 
"as  it  was  acted  in  St.  John's  Colledge  in  Cambridge, 
anno  1602."  This  is  the  only  manuscript  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  in  a  private  library,  in  which  any  of  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  are  mentioned.  It  is  of  great  interest  and 
literary  value  as  the  record  of  a  more  accurate  text  than 
the  hitherto  only  known  early  copy,  the  edition  of  1606. 
The  title  in  the  manuscript  is  7%c  Progresse  to  Pamasms, 
the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  either  title  being  obscure. 

No.  39. — The  printed  edition  of  the  diuma  last  men- 
tioned, 1606.  Opened  at  the  page  which  contains  the 
notice  of  Shakespeare. 

No.  40. — An  original  family  deed  of  1596,  executed  in 
the  presence  of  John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's  father,  whose 
name  is  there  spelt  Skaxpere. 

No.  41. — An  original  trust-deed  with  the  signature  of 
Shakespeare  Hart,  great-grandson  of  the  poet's  sister. 
He  spells  his  name  most  oddly, Shaxpeer Hart, — a  curious 
evidence  of  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  first  name. 
There  are  several  examples  of  his  signature  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  but  this  is  probably  the  only  one  in  private  hands. 

No.  42. — Norden's  plan  of  London  (1593),  showing  the 
Rose  Theatre,  the  only  regular  one  then  on  the  south  of 
the  Thames,  and  that  in  which  Shakespeare's  earliest 
dramas  were  produced.  This  plan  gives  a  more  accurate 
idea  than  any  other  of  the  metropolis  as  it  existed  in  the 
poet's  time. 

No.  43. — "7%e  merry  conceited  Humours  of  Bottom  the 
Weaver",  an  old  droll  made  up  from  the  comic  portions  of 
The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

No.  44, — An  original  sketch,  by  Richard  Greene  of 
Lichfield,of  the  exterior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  with  the  ancient  wooden  spire  that 
was  removed  in  the  year  1763.  Believed  to  be  the  earliest 
drawing  of  the  church  known  to  exist. 

No.  45.— A  play-bill  of  the  time  of  William  III,  an- 
nouncing a  pertbrmance  of  Dryden's  Troilus  and  Cressida 
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on  October  the  28th,  1697.  This  is  the  earliest  authentic 
play-bill  of  a  Shakespearean  character  known  to  exist. 

Play-bills,  or  "  billes  for  players",  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Stationers'  Registers  lor  1587,  were  in  ordinary  use 
throughout  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  but  none  earlier 
than  the  time  of  William  III  are  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. Even  any  of  the  latter  are  of  extreme  rarity.  The 
names  of  actors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  inserted  in 
play-bills  before  the  time  of  George  II. 

No.  46. — "  The  Murder  of  Thomas  h.  Becket",  one  of  the 
mural  paintings  formerly  on  the  walls  of  the  Guild  Chapel, 
Stratford-on-Avon.     An  original  drawing  by  Fisher. 

All  Fisher's  original  drawings  are  in  this  collection,  and 
are  of  considerable  interest,  the  published  engravings  not 
being  accurate  copies. 

No.  47. — A  case  containing  early  quarto  editions  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  1600  to  1655. 

No.  48. — There  has  not  been  a  single  article  hitherto 
named,  the  gemiineness  of  which  can  be  rationally  ques- 
tioned ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  piece  of  glass  bearing  this 


number,  a  doubt  of  authenticity  may  fairly  be  raised  in 
the  absence  of  a  perfect  chain  of  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
assumed  history.     So  much  deception  ha.s  been  practised 
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in  advancing  the  claimB  of  Shakespearean  relics  that  it  is 
iraposBible  to  be  too  cautious  in  investigating  the  testi- 
monies by  which  those  claims  are  supported.  All  that  is 
known  about  the  present  one  may  thus  be  briefly  stated. 

This  bit  of  glass  was  thus  first  publicly  mentioned  in 
Fairholt's  Home  of  Shakespeare  (1847),  p.  27  :  "There  is 
an  apparently  genuine  relic  of  New  Place  at  present 
{J  847)  in  the  possession  of  the  Court  family,  who  own 
Shakespeare's  house.  It  is  a  square  of  glass,  measuring 
9  inches  by  7,  in  which  a  circular  piece  is  leaded,  having 
the  letters  w.  A.  B.  (for  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare) 
tied  in  a  true  lover's  knot ;  and  the  date  1615,  the  year 
before  the  poet's  death,  beneath.  A  relative  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Court,  whose  ancestor  had  been  employed  to  pull 
down  New  'Place,  had  saved  this  square  of  glass,  but 
attached  little  value  to  it.  He  gave  it  to  her ;  but  she 
had  an  honest  dislike  to  the  many  pretenders  to  relics, 
and  never  showed  this  glass  unless  it  was  expressly  re- 
quested by  the  few  who  had  heard  of  it.  She  told  her 
story  simply,  made  no  commentg,  and  urged  no  belief. 
The  letters  and  figures  are  certainly  characteristic  ;  they 
are  painted  in  dark  brown  outline,  tinted  with  yellow ; 
the  border  is  also  yellow.  The  lead  is  decayed,  and  the 
glass  loose." 

The  jate  Mr.  Fairholt,  one  of  the  best  judges  in  such 
matters  that  ever  lived,  was  of  a  decided  opinion  that 
the  glass  is  a  genuine  work  of  art  of  the  Sliakespearean 
period.  If  so,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  an 
authentic  Stratford  relic ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  any  one 
should  have  pounced  elsewhere  upon  a  glass  with  the 
three  desirable  initials,  brought  it  from  a  distance  into 
the  town,  and  then  invented  a  New  Place  story,  without 
a  commercial  or  any  other  sort  of  intelligible  object  But 
how  came  the  piece  of  glass  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
tenant  of  the  Birth-Place  ?  An  explanation  has  recently 
presented  itself  in  a  passage  in  a  manuscript  compiled  in 
the  year  1796,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  (MS.  Malone,  40). 
The  writer,  after  mentioning  the  Clopton  painted  glass, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  taken  by  Shakespeare  Hart 
from  the  Chapel  (amongst  other  refuse  from  alterations 
that  had  been  ordered  in  that  building),  and  inserted  in 
a  window  of  the  Birth-Place,  says  "there  are  several 
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more  scraps  of  painted  glass  dispersed  in  other  windows 
of  the  said  premises." 

Now  when  New  Placse  was  pulled  down,  in  the  year 
1701,  Shakespeare  Hart  was  at  all  events  the  leading,  if 
not  the  only,  glazier  in  the  town ;  and  it  is  most  likely, 
if  the  New  Place  glass  is  correctly  so  designated,  that  it 
had  been  inserted  by  him  in  a  Birth-Place  window,  re- 
maining there  till  1796  ;  getting  afterwards  into  Mrs. 
Court's  hands  through  some  alteration  or  repairs  in  the 
window  in  which  it  had  been  placed, — a  more  likely  hypo- 
thesis than  her  statement  as  recorded  by  Fairholt,  and 
perhaps  misunderstood  by  him.  There  is  thus  somewhat 
more  than  a  possibility  of  its  genuineness  as  a  Shake- 
spearean relic;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  evidence  leading 
to  a  decisive  opinion  will  now  ever  be  accessible.  Unless, 
however,  its  gentiineness  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  year 
1615  be  disputed, — and  no  suspicion  in  this  direction  has 
yet  transpired, — even  the  few  known  details  of  its  his- 
toiT  appear  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  that 
it  IS  a  genuine  relic  of  William  Shakespeare  and  Anne 
Hathaway. 
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BT  WA1.TBB  DE  aiUT  BIBCB,   BS^.,   F.S.A.,  HOM.  SEC. 

{Head  17  Mardt  1886.) 

St.  Nicholas,  the  Confesaor,  Archbishop  of  Myra,  has  an 
especial  interest  in  the  eyea  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  as  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  scattered  inform- 
ation about  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  Saint  during 
the  recent  Congress  of  the  Association  at  Brighton,  in 
connection  with  the  sculptures  on  the  font  of  the  parish 
church,  of  which  one,  as  I  maintained  at  that  time,  was 
wrongly  attributed  to  the  representation  of  a  marriage 
ceremony. 

His  acts  were  published,  about  a.d.  912,  by  Meta- 
phrastes,  and  have  been  translated.  Other  acts,  shorter 
and  imperfect,  but  somewhat  earlier,  are  also  known;  and 
in  the  appendix  to  this  paper  I  have  been  enabled  to  print 
two  Latin  Lives  of  St.  Nicholas,  set  out  in  "  Lessons",  or 
"  Lectiones",  of  great  interest,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
hitherto  unpublished. 

This  Saint  has  always  enjoyed  great  veneration  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  a  great  number  of 
church-dedications  have  been  made  to  his  honour  at  vari- 
ous times.  Justinian  the  Emperor,  for  example,  built  a 
church  in  his  honour  at  Constantinople,  about  a.d.  430. 
Nicholas  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Patara  in  Lycia.  In 
infancy  he  observed  the  fastr  of  Wednesday  and  Friday 
by  refusing  to  suck  the  breast  of  his  mother  on  those 
days  which  were  fast-days  of  the  Church.  St.  Nicholas 
increased  in  sanctity  with  his  age,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  religious  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Sion,  near  Myra,  of 
which  house  he  afterwards  became  Abbot.  Amongst 
other  instances  it  is  related  that  when  three  noble  young 
girls  were  exposed,  through  distress,  to  the  danger  of 
falling  into  evil  courses,  he  for  three  successive  nights 
conveyed  to  them,  through  a  window,  a  competent  sum 
of  money  for  a  marriage  fortune  for  each  of  them,  so  that 
they  were  all  portioned,  and  afterwards  happily  married. 

14* 
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Perhaps  to  this  incident  may  he  referred  the  origin  of 
the  three  golden  balls  of  the  pawnhroker ;  said  also  by 
some  to  he  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  bankers  ;  but  they 
may,  perhaps,  have  derived  it  from  St.  Nicholas. 

Myra,  the  capital  city  of  Lycia,  in  Asia,  which  had  been 
christianised  by  St.  Paul,  was  three  miles  from  Patara. 
The  archiepiscopal  see  there  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Nicander,  and  had  in  later  times  no  less  than  thirty-six 
suffragan  bishops.  This  chair  falling  vacant,  the  Abbot 
Nicholas  was  chosen  Archbisliop,  and  in  that  elevated 
station  became  famous  for  his  extraordinary  piety  and 
zeal,  and  an  incredible  number  of  remarkable  muucles 
were  wrought  by  bim.  The  Greek  writers  declare  that 
he  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  faith,  and  fell  under  the 
cruelties  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian ;  that  he  took 
part  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  there  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Arianismus.  Other  authors,  however,  do  not 
relate  the  facts.  He  died  in  a.d.  342,  at  Myra,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  Cathedral. 

Several  churches  were  built  to  his  honour  before  the 
translation  of  his  relics  to  Bari.  The  Russian  Church 
pays  a  greater  veneration  to  him  than  to  any  other  saint 
who  lived  since  the  time  of  the  apostles. 

The  translation  of  St.  Nicholas'  relics  to  Ban  (a  seaport 
of  Naples)  was  carried  out  by  some  merchants  who  sailed 
in  three  ships  to  Lycia,  and  watching  their  opportunity, 
when  they  were  unperceived,  went  to  the  place  where 
the  relics  were  kept,  broke  open  the  marble  coffin,  and 
carried  them  off  to  their  ships.  The  inhabitants,  upon 
the  alarm  given,  pursued  them  to  the  shore  with  horrible 
cries,  but  they  were  unttble  to  recover  them.  They 
reached  Bari,  9  May  1087;  and  several  miracles  are  re- 
corded to  have  happened  to  the  spectators,  according  to 
the  writers  Barouius,  Surius,  etc.  Mention  is  made,  in 
the  Lii^s,  of  a  fragrant,  unctuous  matter  which  ema- 
nated from  the  relics  in  the  shrine  at  Bari,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  was  found  in  his  sepulchre  near  Myra  when 
his  relics  were  carried  off. 

St.  Nicholas  is  esteemed  a  patron  of  children  because 
he  was  from  his  infancy  a  model  of  innocence  and  virtue; 
and  to  form  that  tender  age  to  sincere  piety,  says  Alban 
Butler,  was  always  his  first  care  and  delight.  An  ancient 
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MS.  of  Sarum  festivals  declares  that  he  was  called  the 
patron  of  children  not  only  because  he  made  their  tuition 
a  great  care,  but  chiefly  because  he  always  retained  the 
virtues,  simplicity,  and  guileless  nature  of  a  child,  and 
by  heroic  piety  in  his  very  infancy  devoted  himself  to 
God.  His  festival  was  kept  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
boys  of  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury,  at  Eton,  and  other 
schools  and  colleges ;  no  doubt  in  view  of  his  special 
patronage  of  children. 

Surius,  in  his  ViUs  Sanctorum  (vol.  iv,  p.  186,  Decem- 
ber 6),  prints  a  long  and  interesting  life,  from  which  the 
principal  subjects  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — His 
noble  birth  and  parentage  ;  he  sucks  once  only  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  ;  he  takes  to  learning,  and  avoids  the 
society  of  women  ;  is  ordained  priest ;  on  the  death  of 
his  parents  he  renounces  riches;  he  assists  a  nobleman  in 
want,  who  wishes  to  sell  his  daughters  to  infamy,  by  con- 
veying money  to  him  secretly  ;  the  nobleman  eventually 
discovers  who  his  benefactor  is,  and  falls  at  his  feet 
("  procidit  ad  ejus  pedes"),  and  calls  him  his  redeemer, — 
this  subject  may  possibly  explain  the  kneeling  figure  on 
the  Brighton  font;  his  benevolence  to  the  poor;  he  under- 
takes to  visit  the  holy  places  ;  lulls  a  tempest  at  sea 
when  invoked  by  the  sailors  (this  is,  perhaps,  the  ori^n 
of  his  veneration  as  a  helper  of  sailors  and  fishermen); 
raises  a  dead  man  to  life ;  wix^hips  the  holy  cross ;  lulls 
another  tempest ;  divinely  selected  to  be  Archbishop  oi' 
Myra ;  is  ordained  Bishop;  the  persecutors  in  Lycia  take 
him  prisoner ;  is  restored  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  ; 
returns  to  his  province  ;  he  overturns  the  pagan  altars  ; 
throws  down  the  Temple  of  Diana ;  is  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  under  Pope  Sylvester,  against  Ariua ; 
famine  in  Lycia ;  he  quiets  a  tumult  in  Phrygia ;  Kusta- 
thius,  the  chief  of  the  city,  condemns  three  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  city  to  death  ;  but  St.  Nicholas  meets 
them  on  the  way  to  execution,  and  saves  them  ;  he  repels 
Eustathius,  who  throws  himself  at  the  Saint's  feet  (here 
we  have  subject  for  another  scene  of  a  kneeling  figure), and 
threatens  hmi  with  divine  punishment ;  Eustathius  sues 
humbly  for  pardon  ;  the  revolt  is  overcome;  the  tribunes 
who  were  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance  are  falsely  accused 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  the  Emperor  orders  their 
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death ;  they  implore  the  intercession  of  St.  Nicholas,  who 
appears  to  the  Emperor  at  night,  and  orders  the  release 
of  the  innocent  persons ;  the  Emperor  has  them  brought 
before  him,  accuses  them  of  producing  dreams  on  him  by 
magic ;  they  plead  their  case,  and  are  forgiven  ;  Constan- 
tine  sends  many  gifts  to  St.  Nicholas,  a  golden  Gospel,  a 
vase  studded  with  gems,  etc. ;  some  sailors  in  a  storm  in- 
voke St.  Nicholas,  who  appears  to  them;  he  takes  the 
helm,  directs  the  ship,  allays  the  tempest ;  he  departs, 
they  land,  and  are  told  he  has  gone  to  the  church ;  they 
proceed  there,  they  fall  at  his  feet  (here  again  we  can  ex- 
plain the  kneeling  figure),  and  express  their  thanks  with 
tears  ;  his  death ;  the  remarkable  unguent  which  distills 
from  his  bones, "  in  hoc  usque  tempus  profluens  morborum 
corporis  et  animse  remedium";  the  tale  of  a  devil  who 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  woman,  takes  a  bottle  of  oil 
to  some  Lycians  who  were  about  to  sail  to  visit  hia 
shrine,  and  asks  them  to  fill  up  the  lantern  in  his  shrine 
with  it ;  Nicholas  appears  to  them  at  night,  and  tells 
them  to  throw  it  into  the  sea  ;  they  do  so,  it  bursts  into 
0ame,  St.  Nicholas  appears,  and  saves  the  ship  from  dan- 
ger of  fire. 

The  church  at  Hillingdon,  in  Middlesex,  possesses  a 
very  interesting  painted  window  of  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  has  been  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  Kev. 
C.  Lowndes,  M.A.,  of  Hartwell  Kectoiy,  near  Aylesbury. 
The  window  is  in  four  lights,  each  divided  into  two  sub- 
jects ;  and  although  some  pieces  of  the  glass  appear  to 
have  been  unfortunately  lost,  the  losses  do  not  affect  the 
interpretation  of  the  subjects,  which  are  in  some  respects 
quite  unique  in  the  legendary  history  of  the  Saint.  They 
are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  youth  falling  from  a  ship  into  the  sea,  hut  hold- 
ing a  cup  in  his  hand.  The  metrical  inscription  below  is: 
"Cadit  puerillus  quern  mox  salvat  Nicholaus."  2.  The  youth 
saved  by  the  Saint's  aid  offers  the  cup  at  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lord,  where  Nicholas  presides  over  the  service,  at 
which  two  kneeling  figures  are  worshipping.  Legend, 
"Tunc  offert  cyphum  grates  pro  munere  reddens."  3.  The 
mar^'ellous  increase  of  the  com  in  the  merchant's  ships  : 
" MuUiplicat  friujcm  prestd  (piem  nave  recepit."    4.  Nicho- 
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las  compels  a  robber  to  restore  stolen  treasures  :  "  Qxie 
tulerat  [latro]  bona  cogit  reddere  [presut]."  5.  A  scene 
whicb  seems  obscure.  The  Saint  is  being  struck  with  a 
bludgeon  by  an  old  man ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  picture  he  appears  in  conversation  with  two  (?) 
thieves:  "Auro/urato  hacido fiagellat  amicum."  6.  The 
restitution  of  the  money,  in  its  chest,  to  the  owner ; 
"Restituit  rursus  IcUor  quad  sustulit  aurum."  This  is  inte- 
resting from  the  costume  of  the  persons  in  the  scene. 
7.  A  terrible  scene  :  the  arch-fiend,  with  white  beard  and 
hoary  hair,  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  with  wallet  and  staff, 
but  having  claw -feet  ^id  haJids,  strangling  a  young  man- 
servant who  has  carried  off  a  dish  of  c^nty  food  (a  duck 
and  cube-shaped  trimmings)  from  his  master,  who  is  seen 
on  a  carved  parapet,  with  two  guests,  in  the  back-ground, 
clasping  their  hands  in  the  agony  of  despair :  "  Strangu- 
lat  [fttc]  Demon  puerum  \pmm\^ita  ferentem"  8.  The 
final  picture  makes  up  for  the  horrors  of  No.  7.  The  dead 
youth  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  Bishop, 
who  is  sitting  in  a  little  church-like  house,  while  the 
young  man's  friends  kneel  in  supplication  to  beg  for  the 
intercession  of  the  Saint,  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
is  not  asked  in  vain  :  "Mortuu3  ad  vitam  rediit  precibus 
Nicholai."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  descriptive  verses 
are  full  of  false  quantities.  I  have  supplied,  by  conjecture, 
the  words  in  brackets.' 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  fine  twelfth  century  MS. 
of  Lives  of  Saints,  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Nero  E.i,  which  appears  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  Worcester  Cathedral.  The  parts  in  italics 
have  pneumata,  or  musical  signs,  over  line,  and  were  in 
some  cases  sung  with  a  repetition,  or  da  capo,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  catch-word  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

The  second  piece  is  somewhat  later,  but  is  of  interest 
from  the  condensed  style  in  which  the  principal  points  in 
the  life  of  the  Saint  have  been  recorded  in  a  small  space. 

'  It  is  carions  that  the  common  story  of  8t.  Nicholas  'restoring  to  life 
three  children  who  had  been  cnt  np  in  a  vat,  is  not  represented  in  this 
window,  nor  does  it  find  a  place  in  the  legends  given  below.  Bat  ef. 
the  notice  of  the  "  three  yontha"  in  the  first  legend,  Nob.  IV,  p.  192, 
and  X,  p.  19i>.  The  seal  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Laon  has  on 
the  one  side  the  snbject  of  the  storm-beaten  mariners ;  on  the  other, 
tiiat  of  the  children.    See  Doaet  D'Arcq,  CoUeelioa  de  Sceaitx,  No.  9406. 
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It  is  comprised  among  a  series  of  lives  of  saints  in  a  MS. 
in  the  Arundel  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  91. 


BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

CoUoH.  Ua.  Nero,  E.  I,  Port  II,  /.  ISSfr. 


"OCTAVA   IDU8    DECEMBRIS. 

"NATALB  SANCTI  KICHOLAI   PONTinCIB   AD  TEBSOS 

"  0  pastor  eteme  o  clemens  et  fione  nislos . 

Qui  dnm  devo[te]  gregis  precis  adtejideres  voce  lapsa  cU  celo  presuli 

sanctissimo  dignum  epiacopatu  Nicholaum.  ostendisti  tuum  famulum. 

"  VlTATORIA. 

"Adoremtis  regem  aeculorum  in  quo  vivit  Nicholaus  himor  sacerd<h 
turn. 

"Super  Noctueno. 

"  Nobilissimus  siquidem  natalilruB  ortm  velut  Luetfer  Niefudavs 
emicuit. 

"Antiphona.  Postguam  domi  puerilem  decursat  etatem  cuvctis 
mundi  hujus  spretis  deledationibus  Christi  sejugo  subidens  docamen- 
tis  Sanctis  suum  prebnit  audiium. 

"Antiphona.  Pudore  ^bono'  repletm  dono  Dei  famulus  mmptibus 
datis  stupri  nefas  prokibuU. 

"Antiphona.  Auro  virginum  iiuxstus  auro  patri  earum  inopiam. 
aura  prorsus  utrorumque  deteatabilem  iri/amiam.  Dei  eenms  redemit 
Nickdaus. 

"Antiphona.  Innoeenter  puerilia  fwra  transceiidens  .  eeangdice 
instUulionis  diedpulia  effedus  est. 

"  Antiphona  Gloriam  mundi  sprevit  cum  mia  oblaii<m^nts  et  idea 
meruit  provehi  ad  summvm  sacerdotii  gradum" 


I. 
"  Myrrh^a  metropolis  orbata  est  sue  aottstite  ;  ejus  obitum  non 
medi^criter  adjacentium  pairochiarum  condolentes  episcopi .  fuerat 
enim  bene  religiosus  .  coiivenerunt  in  unum  cum  clericis  cuDctis  . 
ut  alium  annuente  domino  provid^rent  illi  fficclesiea  i  secundum 
scita  canonum  :"  presulem  idoneum  .  Concione  itaque  facta  i  int^- 
rerat  quidam  pontifex  magnie  auctoritatis  .  ad  cujus  intuitum  om- 
nium pendebat  sententia  .  ut  quern  ille  voce  pr6deret .  huiic  procul 
dubio  eligerent  univetsi .  Hie  ergo  per  omnia  aequens  apostolorum 
vestigia  :*  eunctos  jejuniis  et  devotissimis  precibus  bortatus  est 
insistere  .  quatinus  ille  qui  Mathfam  indidit  numerum  suppl^re 
apostolicum  .  ipse  solita  dementia  pindcre  dignaretur  quern  vellet 
fungi  tanto  sacerdotio. 
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"Eesponsa.  Confeawr  Dei  Nickolaua  nobilU  progenie  sed  nobUior 
moribv^  ab  ipso  pererili  evo  secutus  dominum  meruit  divina  revela- 
tione  ad  summum  provehi  sacerdotium. 

"  Vehsus.  £rat  enim  valde  eompatiens  ei  super  affiictos  pia  geatana 

viscera  .  meruit," 

II. 

"  Tunc  omnis  quasi  coeleati  commo'ni'ti  oraculo  ,  sic  ctinversi  ad 
Deum  flagitabant  ex  intimis  precordiia  .  ut  pastor  %teraus  util- 
limum  ovium  suarum  pastorem  ostendere  dignaretur.  Illis  quippe 
summa  cum  devotione  orautibus :'  vocem  de  coelo  audivit  predictus 
poQtifex  dicentem  sibi  .  ut  egrediens  ante  portas  lecclesie  staret . 
et  queiii  primum  hora  matutmali  venire  conspiceret .  ipsutu  conae- 
crarent  antistitem  .  adjuQgens  etiara  quod  Nicholaus  vocaretur . 
Tunc  presul  ille  ceteris  coepiscopis  banc  insinuans  Tevelatiouem . 
'credo  enim  quod  non  privemur  promisso  Dei.'  Sic  ait .  et  valvas 
basilica  sancta  caUiditate  observabat .  Mirum  in  modum  .  matuti- 
nali  hora  quasi  a  Deo  missus  .  ante  omnes  se  agebat  Nicholaus. 

"R  Operibtis  Sanctis  Nicholao  Jiumititer  insistent  revelalione  divina 
provectua  est  ad  swmmum  sacerdotii  graduni. 

"V.  Voce  gnippe  de  celo  lapaa  cuidam  insinuatua  presuli  dignum 
epiBcopaiu  Nieholaum  .  ad  mm[mumy^ 

III. 

"  Cumque  ad  ecclesife  januas  propinquasset .  injecta  manu  eum 
apprebendit  episcopus  .  blanditerque  sciacitatua  est  diceus  .  '  quale 
nomen  habes  f  Ille  columbina  ut  erat  siiuplicitate .  inclinalo  capite . 
'  Nicholaus'  inquit  *  servua  vestre  sanctitatis'.  Cum  protinus  presul 
palmiB  inuexis  ait  . '  Fili  ■  veni  mecum  ^  est  enim  aJiquod  secret! . 
quod  tue  indoli  fari  debeam'.  Mox  introgressus.'En  fratres' procla- 
mavit .  *  Vere  .  ait  dominus  quodcunque  petieritis  in  nomine  meo . 
credite  qnia  accipietis  .  7  fiet  vobis  ,  En  inquam  quod  petivimus 
Bccepimus  .  en  adest  de  quo  vestra  Sagitavit  caritas'.  Quo  viso  iu- 
gentem  omnes  tulere  clamorem  ad  sidera.  7  certatim  salvatoris 
laudabant  magnalia  .  Episcopi  Itetabantur  pro  coUega  celltus  col- 
lato  .  clerici  aJludebant  sicut  bone  pecudes  .  Quod  multis  moror  ? 
Licet  plurimum  obstiterit  renitens  plurimuraque  repugnaverit .  in- 
tbronizatus  ilico  sicut  mos  exigetutt .  regionis  illius  pontificalem 
accepit  infulam, 

"  K.  Quadam  die  tempeataie  sevissima  quassati  nautae  coeperunl 
sanctum  vocare  Nicholaum  et  statim  cessavit  tempeslas. 

"V.  Mox  illis  dajnantHms  apparuit  quidam  dieena  illia  'Ecce  ad- 
sum,  quid  vocasti  mt^.  et  statim. 

nil. 

"  Mira  prorsus  .  mira  7  stupenda  sunt  que  narrantur :'  7  si  fas 
est  antiquis  per  omnia  comparanda .  Quondam  enim  Samuheli  pro- 
phete  sanctQS  preccpit  spiritus .  ut  ad  domum  Isoi  pei^eret .  uuum- 
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que  ex  ejus  filiis  placitum  domino  regem  inungeret .  modo  autem 
isti  ex  intimo  precanti  afTectu .  vox  de  ccelo  jussit .  ut  coram  tetupli 
foribus  excubaret  i  quatinus  ibidem  dignum  Deo .  7  eccleaiEe  saucte 
prolicuum  repperiret  antistitem .  Illi  quamquam  videnti  locus  tan- 
turn  noQ  regis  nomen  predicitur  .  Huic  7  locus  et  nomen  presulis 
dcclaratur .  llle  caput  regium  comu  inroravit  olei .  iste  super  caput 
Nicholai  virtutem  invocavit  spiritus  saacti  .  Sed  tamen  7  rex  7 
preaul .  uterque  est  electus  a  domino  .  Uude  nos  minime  irridendL 
sumus  .  qui  magnis  ausi  fiumus  componere  parva  .  Hinc  jam  ad  ea 
qux  in  episcopatu  gessit .  opitulante  Deo  vertatur  stilus. 

"  E.  Avdiens  Christi  confessor  trium  juvenum  innocentium  Tiecem 
precueiirrit  quantotius  ad  locum  quo  fuerat  pledendi  et  Hberavit  cos. 

"V.  Statirtique  aolutos  a  viticulia  usque  ad  pretoriim,  Judida  secum 
adduxit .  et  libera[vii]. 

"In  Seccndo  Noctubno. 

"  Antiphoha.  Poniijiees  almi  divina  revelaOone  glorificati  .  Nicho- 
lavm  tuTK  preaulem,  (kvotissinte  consecraverunt. 

"  A.  SajicUis  quidem  trUicam.  quod  a  nautis  postulaverat  aceeptum . 
et  Bctgacitate  distribuebat  et  augeri  predbus  impelravit. 

"A.  Muneribus  datis  neci  sunt  juvenes  iuTiocenter  addicti  quiht^ 
domini  servusjuit  vite  presidium  festinanier. 

"A  Jam  decus  lacterUium.  Nicholaus  .  mirabili  portendebat  aus- 
pitio  sancte  parsimonie  tempus. 

"  A.  Qui  dum  malris  adhuc  lacte  nutriretur .  quarta  et  xexta  feria 
semel  in  die  papillas  bihebat .  Ad  quantam  vera  messcm  divina  con- 
valuerent  in  eo  semiTia  sequentia  pietalie  opera  proJUefUuT." 


"  Pontificali  igitur  cathedra  sublimatus  tandem  morum  gravita- 
tem  quam  prius  .  eandemque  sequebatur  humilitatem  .  Creber  in 
oratione  pervigilabat .  corpus  attenuabat  jejuniis  mulierum  consor- 
tia .  licet  ab  ipso  pueritie  sueb  tempore  exhorruerit .  tamen  ex  h6c 
qua-ii  quandam  pestem  fugiebat .  In  suscipiendls  bomioibus  humi- 
lem .  in  loquendo  ae  prebebat  efficacem .  Alacer  erat  in  exhortando , 
sev^rus  in  corripiendo  .  Viduarum  et  orphanorum  aCque  oppresso- 
rum  sic  negotiacurabat:'  ac  si  propria  essent .  Kapiuam  execraba- 
tur  poteutium .  arguebat  vinolentos :"  7  si  quern  forte  quolibet  casu 
afTectum  cernebat  mirabiliter  reficiebat .  mirabiliusque  consolaba- 
tur. 

"  E,  Beaius  Nickolaus  jam  triumpho  potitus  novit  suis  famvlis 
jam  pracbere  caelestia  commoda .  qui  toto  corde  poscunt  ejus  peiitiones 
an  nimirum  tota  nos  devotiwie  oportet  committere. 

"  V.  Hi  apud  Christum  ejus  pairoeiniis  adjuvemur  semper.  Illi 
nimirum." 

VI. 

"  Cresccbat  cotidie  fama  bonitatis  ejus  .  que  ubique  laudem  fere- 
bat  Nicholai  .  Hinc  potons  .  liinc  imimtens  illuui  iiominabat.Gau- 
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debat  populus  cunctus  de  tali  patrono  .  letabantur  heroes  de  taoto 
pontifice  .  qui  ita  se  auctoritate  et  gratia  plenum  exbibebat :'  ut  et 
omnium  curam  g^reret .  7  episcopi  dignitatem  non  amitteret ,  Ue- 
rum  tempus  me  deficiet  i  quin  et  sermo  deaeret  i  si  de  singulis 
ejus  meritis  scribere  temptaveto  .  Sed  qui  scire  voluerit  qualem 
se  quantumque  preatiterit .  mordacem  comprimat  dentem  i  et  ex 
subjectis  evidenter  agnoscere  valebit ,  Cum  igitur  omnium  karis- 
matum  virtute  corroboraretur  Nicholaiis:'  7  nichil  sibi  sed  totum 
Dei  gratiae  tribuerat :"  coepit  ita  choruscare  miraculis .  ut  non  tan- 
tum  sui  Bed  etiam  alieni  quibuslibet  oppressi  ai^ustiis  .  invocato 
nomine  ejus  statim  sentirent  levamen. 

"E.  ^uvniam,  denique  messem  in  eo  divina  semina  creaverunC  in- 
nutnera  pietatis  ojicia  qutbus  cotidie  atitnuus  insudabat  preconantur. 

"V.  TransUffriam  felidtaiem  quanti  peTtderet  7  celestis  regniglo- 
riavi .  innv,m\eTa\." 

VII. 

"  Quadam  vero  die  cum  quidam  nauts  subita  maiis  tempestate 
periclitarentur  :"  adeo  ut  preaentem  illis  intemptarent  omnia  mor- 
tem i  extimplo  dlssolutis  frfgore  membris  clamitabant '  Nicholae 
famule  Dei  si  vera  sunt  quae  de  t&  audivimus  :'  nunc  nos  ea  aup- 
premo  in  periculo  constituti  experiamnr  .  quatinus  erepti  ex  sevi- 
entis  fluctibus  maris  .  Deo  7  tue  liberation)  gratias  agamus'.  Mira 
r&  .  Talia  referentibus  :"  appaniit  quidam  in  similitudinem  viri . 
dicens  eis  .  '  Yocastis  me :'  ecce  adsum'.  Et  coepit  eos  in  rudenti- 
bus  7  antennis  .  aliisque  adjuvare  navis  armamentis  .  Nee  multo 
post  omnis  pelagi  cecidit  fn^or  .  omnisque  cessavit  tenipestas. 
Turn  Iffiti  nautae  pacata  sulcantes  eequora  quantotius  optatum  sub- 
eunt  portum  .  Qui  egressi  .  sciscitabantur  ubi  Nicholaus  esset . 
Cum  autem  indicatus  fuisset  eis  in  secclesia  .  e  vestigio  ingressi :' 
mirabile  dictu  .  quem  nunquam  noverant :'  sine  indice  cognove- 
runt 

"  E.  Qui  cum  audiasent  sancti  Nicholai  nomen  statim  expandtint 
manus  utrasque  ad  celum  talvaioria  laudantea  dementiam. 

"  V.  Clara  guippe  voce  coram  omnibus  dignum  referent  ilium 
Dei/amulum .  salvat[ori3]." 

VIII. 
"  Mox  prostrati  ad  pedes  ejus .  coeperunt  ei  gratias  agere  dicentes 
qualiter  de  confinio  mortis  ipso  suffragante  liberati  esset ,  Quibus 
sanctus  *  non  meae*  inquit '  possibUitatis  arbitremini  esse  quod  fac- 
tum eat .  Solita  Dei  est  misericordia  qui  propter  credulitatem  vestrte 
fidei  vobia  sua  succurrere  dignatus  eat  dementia .  Discite  ergo 
quanti  valeat  apud  Deum  fides  pura  .  7  petitio  non  ficta  .  Propter 
peccata  enim  nostra  cotidie  flagellamur  .  Tamen  si  ex  toto  corde 
ad  bonum  dominum  conversi  fuerimus  .  viscera  misericordiae  suae 
ilico  super  nos  commovet .  7  eripit  de  inminentibus  penis  vel  peri- 
culia  .  Idcirco  fratres  non  pi<;eut  vus  iHjnefauoro  sectari  humilita- 
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tem .  libenter  pauperibus  succurrere ,  Credite  meae  parvitati .  quia 
ex  quo  homo  iu  hujus  muDdi  voraginem  .  propter  delicta  sua  de- 
jectus  est .  nulluni  ejus  bonum  sic  Deus  approb&re  legitiir:'  aicut 
elemosinam  .  ei  tamen  non  ob  mundi  fiat  gloriam'.  His  aliisque 
talibus  instructi .  admirantes  humilitatem  spiritus  .  habitus  vtili- 
tatem  .  sermouis  facundiam  .  atque  m^nitudinem  virtutis  ejua  :' 
discessenmt 

"  E.  Ex  ejus  tumha  viarTnorea  sacrum  resudat  oleum,  quo  liniti 
mnanlur  ceci .  surdis  auditm  reddilur  .  et   delnlie  quisque   sospes 

resiliet. 

"V.  Catervatim  ruaiU  populi  cemere  cupietUes  que  per  eumjiunt 
mirabilia  .  et  debilis. 

"  Ad  Ca14TICa.  Decantande  speciosis  Nicholae  canticis  laudes  tibi 
presolvisse/ac  sit  nobis  utiie." 

"Lectio  Nona. 

"  Quodam  autem  tempore  cum  eandem  Liciam  regiouem  accola- 
rum  pro  mentis  sic  pemitiosa  fames  oppressit .  ut  aeges  aagra.  vie- 
turn  omnem  negaret :"  mox  a  provincialibus  ruricolis  sepedicto 
famulo  Dei  pro  iodigentibus  maxtme  periclitanti  .  naves  triticeis 
onustffi  mercibus .  in  litore  Arriatici  portus  adcsse  nuntiantur .  Quo 
velox  adveiiieus  Nicholaus  .  nautis  iufit .  '  Vos  rogaturus  accessi  . 
ut  huic  populo  tabe  diuturnae  famis  laboranti  consulentes  aliquan- 
tulum  remedii  ex  isto  frumento  inpertiri  atudeatis'.  Sic  sanctus  :^ 
7  sancto  sic  aiunt  illi . '  Non  audemus  pater  obaecundare  inperatis . 
<iuia  publica  taxatione  angariati  Alexandriam  perreximus :'  7  inde 
hoc  triticum  deferimus  per  ministrorum  manus  .  iu  augustalia  sti- 
pendia  metiendum'.  Quibus  sanctus  .  'Audit*'  inquid  '  me :"  7  ne 
amplius  attenuetur  hfc  populus  .  per  unamquamque  ratem  saltim 
centum  mihi  prsebete  modios  if  7  ego  in  donuni  mei  cui  servio  vir- 
tute  spondee  .  polliceor  .  promitto  .  quia  nullam  minorationem 
habebetis  apud  regium  exactorem' .  Tdndeni  interventu  presulis 
couvicti .  ex  singulis  puppibus  centum  numeravere  modios .  et  con- 
festim  vento  surgente  secundo  .  classes  purtum  relinquerunt .  at- 
que spirantibuB  auris  .  volucri  cursu  Bisantium  applicuerunt  ad 
urbem. 

"  B.  Ihim  vera  adkue  penderet  ad  vhera  mairia  0  nova  res  quarta 
feria  et  sexta  semel  in  die  papitlas  Inbebal. 

"  Vr.  Jam  quodam  modo  sacHjej'unii  se/uturum  prtsignava  ama- 
torcm  Nicholaus  .  0  nova  rea." 

Lectio  X. 
"  Cum  autem  integram  mensuram  quam  Alexandrine  susceperant 
ministris  imperatoris  numerassent  .  tantus  stupor  omnes  accepit  . 
ut  pre  admiratione  seriatim  cuncta  que  facta  fuerant .  eisdem  Dar- 
rarent  ministris  .  Qua  relatione  perculsi .  Deum  rerum  omnium 
auctorem  continuata  utrique   laude  magnificabant  .  Vir  itaque 
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domini  aecepto  fruraento  sic  per  industriam  illud  partiri  studuit . 

sicut  unumquemque  noverat  indig^re ;  Mirandis  plus  miranda  sue- 
cidunt;  Tanta  enim  omnipotentis  Dei  largitate  hAc  ipsum  parum 
quod  siiuctiis  distribuit  auctum  est :'  ut  non  tantum  eodem  .  sed 
etiam  altero  poene  exacto  anno  ad  vietuni  singulis  sufficeret .  quin 
et  multi  3p^  credula  exinde  serere  non  dubitantes  .  nequaquain  eos 
expectata  segea  vaois  frustrata  eat  aristis .  ae  duberibus  farsit  rediti- 
bua  ,  Porro  nemini  hi5c  incredibile  videatur.  quia  salvatoria  eat  iata 
promissio  diceiitia  .  '  Si  habueritis  fidem  ut  granum  sinapis  .  dice- 
tia  monti  tranafeire  i  7  tranaferetur".  Et  illud  .  '  Qui  in  me  credit . 
opera  que  ego  facio  7  ipae  faciei .  7  majora  horum  faciet'.  Vere 
enim  in  eum  credidit  Nicholaua .  in  cujus  opitulatione  tale  tantuni- 
que  voluDt  facere  miraculum. 

"  R.  Summe  Dei  prasul  confessor  Nicholae  tuaw,  cateroam  protege 
Ttamque  credimus  tuis  pre&ibus  nos  posse  salvari. 

"  V.  Qui  trtts  pueTols]  morte  deditos  illesos  abire  fedsti  tuis  laudi- 
hus  instantem  conserva  plebem  .  namque  ere  [dimus]." 

Lectio  XI. 

"  Ex  multis  igitur  idolattiia  quibua  olim  prefata  regio  dedita  fue- 
rat  .  maximam  dementias  su%  devotionem  erga  nefandissimie 
Dianse  simulachrum  exhibere  studuit :'  &deo  ut  etiam  usque  ad 
illud  servi  Dei  tempus  .  plerique  rusticorum  exeurabili  deaervirent 
religioni  .  Sed  vir  Dei  hujus  aacrilegii  superatitionem  ^non  ferens' 
tanta  peraecutus  eat  instantia :"  ut  divine  suffr^atus  adminiculo  . 
penitus  ex  illis  finibus  obsceni  numinis  culturam  propellerent . 
Verum  quid  diabolo  malitioaius  .  quod  in  orbe  artificiosius  t  Cum 
enim  cerneret  se  privatum  tanto  decoris  sui  cultu  lell^a  face  suu- 
census :'  magnam  contra  Nicholaum  exarait  in  oram  .  7'  quosdain 
perditos  adiit  viros  .  omnibus  'malefieiia'  inbutos'.  eisque  cohficero 
oleum  .  quod  Midia  conditur .  sub  omni  edentate  precepit .  Parent 

nafsndi  _  ^  perfliil 

protinus  egregii  aiiditnrea  dictis  eari  magistri  .  7  quantotius  por- 
tentuoai  liquoria  mixtionem  componunt.  Quo  confecto:'  'mox  doe- 
mon  transformavit  se  in  cujusdam  religlosie  femini^  vultum .  atque 
simtilata  specie  quibusdam  navigantibus  quorum  devotio  ad  ser- 
vum  Dei  tendebat  medio  sese  obtulit  man :''  7  ait  eis  'Video'  vos 
profiaciaci  ad  domnum  Nicholaum  .  Malleni  nunc  7  ego  venire 
vobiscum  :■  quia  votum  habeo  tatiti  patris  perfrui  benedictione , 
Sed  quoniam  nequeo  !*  rogo  voa  ut  si  molestuiu  non  est  ii6c  meao 
parvitatis  oleum  ad  wccleaiam  Myrrh^orum  feratia  .  et  ob  memo- 
nam  mei  sumraatim  exinde  parietea  ipsiua  aulae  limatis' .  lUi 
vero  ignari  doli  artisque  fucatse :!  aumuut  oleum :"  7'  libenter  secuiu 
vehunt. 

"  R,  Sancte  Nicholae. 

"  V.  0  Nicfudae  sidus  aurev/m" 

'  Alterations  here  in  MS. 
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"Lectio. 

"  Tunc  monstnim  informe  .  velut  umbra  tenuis  veloci  evanuit 
remigio  .  Sed  dominus  plus .  invidorum  aspemator  .  uon  est  passus 
diu  simpliciter  ad  famulum  suum  properantea  munus  ferre  simu- 
late imaginis  ,  nee  sennonibus  fantaaticis  delusos  progtedi .  Ex  in- 
proriso  enim  cernunt  secus  se  naviculam  sagenulam  insignibus 
refertam  hominibus :'  inter  quos  conspicantur  quendam  simillimum 
sancto  Nicholao.Qui  ad  eos  sic  facetis  interrogationibus  orsus:' 
*  Heus'  inquit '  queoam  ilia  mulier  vobis  locuta  est  vel  quid  vobis 
attulit  ?*  At  illi  seriatim  cuncta  narrantes . '  En'  aiunt .  ostendunt . 
7  '  oleum  quod  nos  deprecata  est  ad  sanctam  portare  ecclesiam'. 
Quibus  ille  'Vultis  eviaentius  sapere  .que  fuit  femina  ilia  ?  Haec 
est  inpudica  Diana .  Et  ut  me  pro  certo  verum  dicere  comprobetis  ^ 
hoc  vasculum  execrsndi  olei .  istic  projicite  in  fluctibus'.  Nulla  in 
medium  mora^  incunctanter  faciunt  imperata .  Mox  autem  ubi 
oleum  iUud  sequoreas  tetigit  aquas  .  mirabile  dictu :'  'ilico  accensus 
est  ignis  .  qui  contra  naturam  element!  prolixo  maris  spatio  visus 
eat  ardere  .  Haec  vero  dum  nautes^  stupenda  vident*  utrorumque 
naves  mi^no  divisae  sunt  intervallo  .  Unde  nee  interrogare  preva- 
luenint .  quis  esset  ille  per  quem  callidi  hostis  frustratas  agnovere 
insidias  .  Verum  ptamenut  devoverant  ad  sanctum'  [Nichjolaum  -i 
dixerunt  ei  . '  Vers  tu  es  ille  .  qui  nobis  in  illo  pelago  horrendum 
ostendisti  prodigium  .  Vera  tii  verus  Dei  ea  famulus',  ob  cujus  vitie 
-  meritum .  erepti  anmua  ab  exitialibua  diaboli  insidiis'.  Talia  dicen- 
tea  cunctum  rei  eventum  per  ordinem  narraverunt ,  Quibus  auditis . 
vir  domini  soUto  more  in  laudem  prorupit  clementissimi  salvatoris . 
ac  deinde  admonuit  eos  juste  et  pie  vivere  .  atque  se  tutele  custo- 
dis  fetemi  ex  toto  committere'.  talibus  itaque  oraculis  satis  satius 
informatoa  -i  optataque  benedictione  exhilaratos  ^  remisit  ad  pro- 
pria. 

"  R.  Celorum  roc  omnipotens  tuam  in  sancto  Nickolao  confessore 
ttio  amsideranles  virtuttm  tibi  totum  quod  meruit  asscrHimus  ideoque 

precamur  ut  apud  misericffrdiam  tuam  et  exemplis  ejus  adjuvemur 
et  merUis.         • 

"  V.  Talis  quippe  nequaquam  nisi  gratia  tua  domine  existere  valu- 
isset .  ideoque." 

"In  Laddibus. 

"Bea(us  Nidwlaus  ^adhuc  paemlua  mullo  jejunio  macerahat  corpus', 
pontificatus  in/ulis  decoratus  .  ialem  se  exhUntii  lit  ab  omnOrus  ama- 
retur. 

"  A.  Ecclesie  sancle  fregwntens  limina .  sacra  pectori  cond^bat  man- 
data  sagadter. 

"A.  tnfantia  teneriori  dccuraa  corpus  jfjuniis  macerahat. 

"A.  Juste  et  sancto  vivendo  ad  hviiorem  sacerdotii  meruit  promO' 
veri  divinilus. 

'  Alterations  here  in  MS. 
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"A.  Oftfr  omnia  laudahUem  virum  .  cujut  meriiia  ah  omni  dade 
l^herantur .  qai  ex  loto  corde  querunt  ilium, 

"In  Evangelio. 
"A.    0  Ckristi  pieias  omni  proseguenda  laitde  qua  sui  famuli 
Nitholai  merita  longe  lateque  diclarat  nam  ex  tumha  epis  marmorea 
oleum  manat .  cwnetosjue  languidos  sanat." 


"STATUIT   BI   DOMISOS   TBBTAMEKTDH. 
" COLLECTA. 


"  Deus  qui  beatum  Xicholaum  pontificem  tuum  inTinnieris  deco- 
rasti  mireculis  .  tribue  nobis  ut  ejus  meritia  7  precibus  a  geheuoe 
iucendiis  liberamur  .  per  . 

"Epistola. 


"Gr. 
"  Juravit  dominus  .  reliqua . 


"EVANGELITJM. 

"  aiNT  lUMBI    VBSTBl    FKKCINCTI,   ETC. 


"  Sanctifica  qusesumus  domine  oblata  munera  .  quae  in  venera- 
tione  sancti  antistitis  tui  Kicholal  ofTeruntur  ut  per  ea  vita  nostm 
inter  adversa  ubique  dirigatur  et  prospera  .  per  dominum. 

"Post  Communionem. 
"  Sacrificia  que  sumpsimus  domine  pro  sollempnitate  sancti  pon- 
tiiicis  tui  Nicbolai  sempiterna  noe  protectione  confirment .  per  . 

"  Eespohsobia- 

"  Servus  Dei  Nickolaus  auri  pondo  trium  virginum  redemil  pudO' 
rem  mrum,que  patris  impudicam  remenso  auro  fagavU  inopiam, 

"V.  AffMtfox  Hague  miserUordie  viscertbus  metaUo  duplicato  jiro' 
pulsavit  earum  infamiam  .  earumque  . 

"R.[..,.Nicholaus^  ponli^ficale  decoratus  in/via  omnibus  se amabi- 
lem  exhOntit.] 

"  V.  Magne  pater  Nieholae  8«mmo  patri  proximo .  Admiranda  que 
precellis  apud  eum  gratia .  ae  comisis  nos  emundans  ne  cadamug  sus- 
tins  .  Jam  per  terras  et  per  mare  fama  ccleberrime  refovejido  trilm- 
latoa  .  et  devando  naufragos" 

>  This,  written  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  leaf,  ia  probably  that 
wbich  was  omitted  here. 
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"Ad  Vespera. 

"  A.  Copiose  caritatis  Nicholae  pOTitifex  qui  cum  Deo  gloriaris  in 
cdi  palalia  .  condfscemie  swpplicamus  .  ad  te  suspirarUiMs  ut  exutos 
gravi  carne  pertrahas  ad  superva. 

"Dum  Mirensium,  quidam  antistes  pulsens  oh  invidiam  esset  de 
sede  sua  slillicidium  manare  statim  olei  sacri  desiril .  Tamdiu  quippe 
salutaris  ille  liquor  manare  cessavit  gwnisque  presul  idem  calhedram 
suam,  Teciperet .  stilli[cidium]." 


II. 
BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

Ar*n<Ul  MB.  91,2276/.  {Twelfth  Ctntury). 


"in  natale  sancti  nicholai. 
"Lectio  Prima. 
"  Beatus  Nicholaus  ex  illustri  prosapia  ortus  .  civis  fuit  Patere 
urbis :!  qiise  est  una  ex  nobiliasimia  Licise  provincife  civitatibus  . 
CujuB  parentea  cum  in  primevo  juventutia  flore  hunc  solum  genu- 
issent  filium  ^  cunctis  se  voluptatibus  abdicantes .  inter  suas  preces 
quaa  domino  frequenter  fundebant  .  hunc  solum  superstitem  . 
bunc  Don  solum  uivitiarum  :'  sed  et  monim  Sagitabant  heredem  . 
Quorum  vota  Deus  prospectans  in  ipso  primordio  nativitatis  ejus 
monstrare  est  dignatus  .  quails  esset  puer  futurus  .  Nam  cum  ma- 
ins adhuc  aleretur  lacte :"  cepit  quarta  et  sexta  feria  semel  bibere 
mammas  .  et  hac  vice  contentus  .  tota  die  sic  permanere  .  Puerili- 
bus  igitur  annis  ut  patriarcha  Jacob  simpliciter  domi  transactis  :* 
cepit  jam  bonx  indolis  puer  boufe  spei  monstrare  principia .  majo- 

ribua  scilicet  adherere quseque  digna  in  secreto toris  re- 

Gondere  .  Vtroque parente  orbatus:'  roga [c]Iementiam 

domini .  ut  de  opibua  sibi  relictis  sic  ipso  donante  ordinaret .  ut 
oninimodis  divino  conspectui  placeret." 

II. 
"Accidit  autem  ut  quidam  convicanens  ad  nimiam  inopiam  re- 
dactus .  tres  filias  fornicari  constituent :'  ut  earum  infami  commer- 
cio  infelicem  ageret  vitam  .  Quod  ubi  vir  sanctus  cornperit  r'  misero 
homini  condoluit .  ejusque  inopiam  relevare  decrevit .  Cum  ergo 
vir  sanctus  fact!  sui  nullum  nisi  Christnm  habere  vellet  conscium :" 
nocte  ad  domum  predicti  viri  perrexit .  et  non  minimum  auri  pon- 
dus  per  fenestram  intro  projecit .  ac  receasit .  Quod  ubi  mane  facto 
surgens  prsedictus  homo  cornperit  r'  innumeras  Deo  gratias  egit . 
Vir  autem  sanctus  .  idem  misericordi>e  opus  iternm  ac  tereio  im- 
pendere  predict©  viro  non  destitit .  Ita  Nicholaus  Ihesu  Christi 
famulus  .  priedicti  hominis  inopiam  misericorditer  sullevavit :'  et 
filiarum  ejus  incestum  cohibens  .  legitinio  eas  matrimonio  juxta 
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natalium  suonim  digmtatem  copulavit .  Quod  prsedictum  virum 
deprehendisse  postquam  vir  sanctus  comperit :!  ne  cuiquam  dum 
vitales  carperet  auras  .  hoc  indicaret  ab  eo  exegit." 

III. 

"  Mirrea  igitur  metropolis  orbata  proprio  antistite  .  et  contione 
fidelium  pro  substituendo  pastore  facta  i  quidam  sanctus  pontifex 
intererat .  ad  cujus  intuitu  omnium  pendebat  sententia  .  Illis  ergo 
divinam  clementiam  implorantibua :'  vocem  de  cslo  prsedictiis 
pontifex  audivit .  ut  quern  primum  matutinali  tempore  ad  seccle- 
siam  venire  conspiceret  Xicliolaum  nomine  .  antJstitem  con»ecra- 
ret .  Sancto  igitUr  prsesule  divinum  promissum  expectante  i  ecce 
matutinali  tempore  quasi  a  Deo  missus  ante  omnes  yeniebat 
Nicholaus  .  Quern  mox  sanctus  episcopua  blande  sciscitans  .  quo 
nomine  vocaretui'  interrogat .  At  ille  inclinato  capite  'i  '  Nicholaus' 
inquit '  vestrse  sanctitatis  servua'.  Quem  protinus  sanctus  prEcsul 
in  concilium  duceusr'  'en'  inquit  'quod  petivimus  accepimus  .  en 
adest  de  quo  vestra  flagitavit  caritas'.  Quo  viso :'  ingentem  omnes 
clamorem^  tollunt  ad  sidera  .  salvatoris  laudantes  magnalia." 

IV. 
"  Pontificali  igitUr  cathedra  sullimatus :'  eaudem  mcrum  gravita- 
tem  qnam  prius  .  eaudemque  aectabatur  huinilitateni  .  Creber  in 
oTatione  pervigilabat .  corpus  attenuabat  jejuniis  .  Mulierum  con- 
sortia licet  ab  ipso  pueritiEe  sufe  tempore  exhomierit .  tamen  ex 
hoc  quasi  quandam  pestem  fugiebat .  In  suscipiendis  hospitibus 
humilem  .  in  loquendo  ae  aEFabilem  prwbebat  .  Alacer  erat  in  ex- 
hortando  .  severus  in  corripiendo  .  Viduarum  et  orphanorum  atque 
oppressorum .  sic  negocia  exercebat :'  ac  si  propria  essent .  Bapinam 
execrabatur  potentura  .  ai^ebatque  vinolentoa  .  Et  si  quem  forte 
quolibet  casu  affectum  cemebat  i  mirabiliter  reficiebat .  mirabilius- 
qne  consolabatur  .  Crescebat  cotidie  fama  bonitatis  ejus  .  qufe  ubi- 
que  laudem  ferebat  Nicholai .  Hinc  potens  .  hinc  impotens  ilium 
nominabat .  Gaudebat  populus  de  tali  patrono  .  letabantur  beriiea 
de  tanto  pontifice  .  qui  ita  se  auctoritate  et  gratia  plenum  exhibe- 
bat .  ut  omnium  gereret  curam  .  et  episeopi  dignitatem  non  amit- 
teret .  Verum  tempua  mibi  deficiet .  quin  et  sermo  deseret .  ai  de 
singulis  ejus  meritia  scribere  temptavero  .  Sed  qui  scire  voluerit :" 
qualem  ae  quantumque  prsstiterit.  mordacem  comprimat  deutem . 
et  ex  subjectis  evidenter  agnoscere  valebit .  Cum  igitur  omnium 
carismatum  virtute  corroboraretur  Nicholaus .  et  nichil  sibi  aed 
totum  Dei  gratite  tribueret  i  eepit  ita  choruacare  miraculis  .  ut  non 
tantum  eui .  sed  etiam  alieni  quibuslibet  oppresai  anguatus  .  invo- 
cato  nomine  ejus  atatim  sentirent  levamen." 


"Quadam  verodie  com  quidam  nautte  subita  maris  tempestate 
periditarentur.^eout  presentem  illis  intentarent  omnia  mortem:' 
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extemplo  dissolutis  frigore  niembris  clamabant , '  Nicolae  famnle 
Dei .  si  vera  aunt  quae  de  te  audivimus  .  nunc  nos  ea  suppremo  in 
periculo  constituti  experiamur  .  quatiniis  eruti  ex  sevientis  flucti- 
bu3  maris  .  Deo  et  tuse  liberationi  gratias  agamus'.  Mira  res  .  talia 
referentibus :"  apparuit  qiiidam  in  similitiidine  viri .  dicena  eis  . 
'  Vocastis  me  enim  .  ecce  assum'.  et  coepit  eos  in  nidentibus  et  in 
antennis .  aliisqne  adjuvare  iiavis  armamentis  ,  Nee  midto  post 
omnia  pelagi  cecidit  fragor  .  omnisque  cessavit  tenipestas  ,  Tunc 
lieti  nautsB  placata  sulcantes  lequora  quantociua  optatura  aubeunt 
portum  .  Qui  egressi :"  sciscitabantur  quo  Nicolaus  esset  .  Cnin 
autein  indicatum  fuisset  eis  in  iecelesia  •{  e  veatigio  iugressi  .  niira- 
bile  dictu  quern  nunquam  viderant .  sine  iudice  o^noverunt .  Mox 
prostrati  ad  pedes  ejus  :'  ceperunt  ei  gratias  agere  .  dicentes  quali- 
ter  de  cunfinio  mortis  ipso  sufTragante  liberati  essent." 

VI. 

"  Eo  tempore  .  Lici.'e  regionts  populum  gravis  fames  oppresaerat . 
Dei  autem  famulus  pro  commissi  gregis  proviaione  duifl  esset  solli- 
citus :'  naves  onustas  tritico  ad  portum  appulisse  audivit .  Quod 
videlicet  nautie  Alexandria  sumpserant  i  et  Conatantinqpolim  ad 
expensas  regias  develiebant  .  Ad  quoa  vir  Dei  accessitr'  et  ut  ex 
eo  plebia  sure  inopiam  relevarent  expetiit .  Quod  cum  se  facere  non 
auaoa  ease  faterentur  i '  spondee'  inquit '  vobis  in  domini  mei  cui  ser- 
vio  virtute .  quia  nullam  minoratiouem  pro  hoc  apud  regium  exac- 
torena  habebitis'.  Cum  ergo  precibua  aancti  prtesulia  adquievissent 
et  ex  singulis  puppibus  centum  ei  modioa  numerassent :"  nichil 
minus  ae  poatea  repperisae  mirati  sunt .  Vir  itaque  domini  accepts 
frumento  :'  sic  per  induatriam  illud  partiri  atuduit .  aicut  unura- 
(juenque  noverat  indigere  .  Mirandis  phis  miranda  auccedunt . 
Tanta  enim  Dei  omnipotentis  largitate  hoc  ipsum  parvum  quod 
sauctus  distribuit  auctum  eat .  ut  non  tantura  eodem  sed  etiam 
altero  exacto  anno  ad  victum  singuhs  sufBceret .  quin  et  multi  ape 
credula  exinde  serere  non  dubitabant  ,  Quos  nequaquam  expectata 
aeges  vanis  frustrata  est  ariatia  ,  sed  uberioribua  farsit  redditibus." 

VII. 
"  Judex  autem  civitatia  Mirreorum  corruptus  pecunia  .  ires  in- 
nocentes  viros  morti  adjudicaverat  .  Quibus  ad  interficiendum 
eductis :"  ubi  vir  domini  hoc  audivit .  festinus  ad  locum  cucurrit . 
et  de  manu  spiculatoria  gladium  auferena  .  eosdem  abaolutos  secum 
ad  civitatem  reduxit  .  Corrupto  autem  judici  suppliciter  veniam 
poscenti :"  benignus  indulait .  Tres  quoque  principes  apud  impera- 
torem  falsia  criminibua  graviter  accusati .  dum  ab  eodem  neci  fuis- 
aent  adjudicati  :*  sancti  viri  vulgantu  fama  cognoscentes  .  ut  se  ab 
imminent!  periculo  erueret  cum  multts  gemitibua  exorabant .  Se- 
quenti  autem  nocte  Sanctua  vir  tam  imperatori  quam  profeoto  in 
aomuis  apparuit  .  et  ut  nichil  mali  predictis  viris  inferre  sinerent  . 
sub  gravi  jnterminatione  prohibuit .  Qui  statim  absoluti :'  et  priori 
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imperatoris  sunt  gratise  restituti .  Post  paucos  igitur  dies  predict! 
viri  acceptia  sillabis  augustalibusque  numeribus  i  ad  servTim  l)ei 
uti  devoverant  ire  coeperunt .  Qui  venientea  .  sanctumque  Nicolaum 
videntes:'  ilico  consternati  soio  pedes  ejus  osculabantur  .  et  pne 
magnitiidiae  Isetitiie  claris  repetebant  vocibua  .  'Vere  dilectissimus 
Dei  es  amicus  .  vere  cultor  et  amator  Cbristi ,  vere  tu  omnium  ore 
laudandus  .  propter  quern  mirabiliter  a  morte  liberati  sumus.'" 

VlII. 

"  Nunc  &Btres  karissimi  de  soleonitate  beatissimi  Kicolai  aliquid 
loquamur  .  quoniam  illius  solenuitas  ^itur .  quern  non  solum  6re- 
cia  sed  pene  totu8  orbis  predicat .  Et  juste  quidem  .  quia  licet  per- 
pauca  scripta  sint  ex  his  quEe  Sanctua  vir  in  vita  sua  patravit :' 
taiuen  ex  quo  ad  Christum  perrexit .  tanta  miracula  cotidie  exhi- 
bet .  ut  nulla  sulficiat  promere  lingua  .  Nam  qub  poterit  expUcare 
quam  sepe  ejua  meritis  crecis  visus  .  surdis  auditus  .  et  ut  breviter 
dicam  debilibus  cunctis  celerrima  redditur  sospitas  ?  Ex  marmore 
etiam  tumuli  ejus  sacrum  resudat  oleum  .  quod  a  rainistris  peniculo 
collectum  .  stndiosissime  recduditur  ad  diversorum  languorum  pro- 
ticuam  unctionem  .  Mirabili[a]  quippe  Deus  in  Sanctis  suis  .  quo- 
niam sic  famulos  suos  glorificare  conauevit .  ut  in  omnem  terram 
exeat  aonus  eorum  victoriae  ac  triumphi .  quia  dum  suis  supplici- 
bus  collata  ccelitus  non  denegant  patrocinia  i  ostendunt  se  mundi 
devicto  priucipe  diademate  redimttos  retemo. 

"  Omnis  ergo  eexus  omnisque  conditio  beati  Nicolai  tutamen  ex- 
petens  imploret  suffragia :'  quferat  auxilia  .  Novit  enim  coclesti  pal- 
uia  potitus  subvenire  misericorditer  afHictis  .  liberare  oppresses  . 
et  peatiferos  solvere  nexus. 

"  Oramus  itaque  aanctisaime  pater  .  ut  humillimas  nostne  peti- 
tionis  voces  attendas  .  affectum  conapicias  .  et  considerato  nostfie 
conditionis  iiymento  .  hostem  comprimas  .  expellos  tyrannidem  . 
diasidentes  pacifices  .  tuearis  presulea  .  abbatea  dirigas  .  monaclios 
foveas  .  gubernes  clericos .  et  omnibus  qui  tua  devote  solennia  p^ra- 
gunt  coeleste  levamen  acceleres. 

"  Noa  quoque  misellos  aimul  qui  velut  merces  operam  dediraus  . 
et  exilem  gloriae  tute  forraavimus  laudem  -i  ab  omni  perturbacione 
inaidiantiura  eripias  .  a  suggeatione  spirituum  immundorum  custo- 
dias  .  quatiuus  fideliter  Ihesu  Chriato  domino  servire  mereamiir 
qui  cum  Deo  patre  et  spiritu  aancto  vivit  et  regnat  Deiis  .  per  om- 
nia sfeuula  ssecniorum  Amen." 
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Thdbsdat,  Adodst  20, 1665. 

Thje  party  left  Brighton  in  special  carnages  attached  to  the  8.50  traio 
for  Fortamoath,  and  alighted  at  the  Sborebam  Station.  New  Shore- 
ham  Chnrch  waa  the  first  attraction,  and  the  edifice  was  much  admired. 
This  has  heen  a  large  cruciform  church,  bot  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nave  is  destroyed.  The  old  naTe,  tower,  and  transepts  are  Xormaii ; 
bnt  the  capitals  on  the  sides  of  the  tower  indicate  a  difference  of 
data.  The  rich  east  end  is  later,  having  been  rebnilt  in  place  of  the 
old  Herman  apsidal  east  ending.  It  baa  north  and  sonth  aisles,  the 
piers  and  arches  on  the  two  aides  exhibiting  a  great  variatioa  in 
design,  being  Transition  Norman.  Some  Perpendicnlar  windows  had 
been  insert«d,  bnt  are  now  removed.  From  a  weather-monlding  for 
the  roof,  on  the  eastern  foce  of  the  tower,  now  entirely  within  the 
chorob,  it  ia  evident  that  the  original  chancel  mnst  hare  been  very 
low;  therefore  probably  small,  and  terminating  in  an  apse,  like  the 
chnrch  of  Newhaven. 

Mr.  E.  P.  LoftQB  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  described  the  his- 
tory and  features  of  the  stmcinre,  and  referring  to  its  plan,  said 
it  bad  only  been  a  parish  chnrch  from  the  commencement,  although 
it  was  very  mnch  on  the  plan  of  the  abbey  ohnrobes.  Many  wonld 
infer  that  it  had  been  attached  to  some  priory  or  abbey;  bat  this 
was  not  the  case.  They  bad  been  told  that  the  chnrch  was  bnilt 
&om  one  original  design,  and  that  this  was  carried  ont  st  once ;  bnt 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  base  of  the  tower  was  older  than  some 
of  the  other  parts.  He  referred  to  many  important  details,  and  pointed 
oat  that  the  old  bnilden,  in  order  to  avoid  sameness,  had,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  choir,  adopted  different  designs  on  either  side 
of  the  chnrch.  He  also  spoke  specially  with  regard  to  the  bnttresses 
on  the  ontside  of  the  building. 

The  next  halting-place  was  Old  Sborebam  Chnrch,  which  is  craci- 
form  in  shape,  and  was  repaired  and  refitted  a  few  years  ago.     It  ts 
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renurkable  for  the  small  nninber  of  windows  and  tbe  conseqaflnt  dark- 
ness of  Uie  nave,  as  also  fur  possessing  on  the  tie-besms  of  tbe  chanoel 
the  tooth-monlding,  which  is  verj  larelj  found  carved  in  wood.  The 
interior  arohea  are  highly  ornamental. 

Ur.  Brock  entered  into  an  interesting  description  of  the  building, 
and  pointed  oat  that  the  nave  was  Sasoo,  and  not  Korman  work,  as 
had  generally  been  supposed.  He  also  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
chnroh  most  be  regarded  with  great  oare,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
repaired  with  a  soft  stone,  which  now  appeared  in  a  worse  state  than 
some  of  that  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  storms  of  seven  hnn- 
dred  years.  Whilst  walking  ronnd  the  outside  of  tbe  walla  he  drew 
attention  to  the  blocked  Saxon  door  on  the  north  aide,  and  the  long 
and  short  quoins  at  the  west  end.  These  are  formed  of  massive  blocks 
of  stone. 

At  Bramber,  which  was  next  visited,  the  Rector,  the  Bev-  Uorland 
Rice,  and  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  F.8.A.,  received  the  party.  -  Bram- 
ber Church  was  first  sought,  and  here  the  Rector  Idndlj  gave  a  lucid 
explanation  of  tbe  building,  which  was  formerly  orncifonn.  The 
manner  in  which  the  original  chanoel-arch  and  the  two  arches  giving 
access  to  the  transept  bad  been  filled  in  were  pointed  out;  and 
tbe  Rector  added  that  there  was  a  Norman  doorway  at  the  end  of  the 
present  nave,  which  he  wanted  to  open;  but  there  being  a  large 
■tump  of  ivy  on  the  onteide,  the  architect  assared  him  that  if  this 
was  removed,  the  whole  end  of  the  church  would  most  likely  collapse. 
Althongh  very  small,  the  church  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  little 
ivy-clad  building  presents  a  very  quaint  appearance  when  viewed  from 
a  distance. 

Progress  was  next  made  to  Bramber  Castle,  where  Mr.  M.  Bloxam, 
F.S. A.,  delivered  a  brief  address.  He  said :  "  Time  does  not  permit  of 
more  than  a  very  cursory  view  being  taken  of  tbe  Castle  of  Bramber 
and  its  anrronndings.  An  ancient  British  fortreas  of  prehistoric  date, 
it  contains  within  its  limits  the  mound  (not  altogether  artificial)  which 
eharacterises  other  British  fortresses,  as  at  Windsor,  Warwick,  Tarn- 
worth,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
sites  of  which  medieval  castles  were  sabsequeotly  bnilt.  To  tbe  family 
of  De  Braose,  the  first  of  whom  (William  de  Braose)  came  over  with 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  in  tbe  eleventh  century,  we  owe  the  con- 
struction of  the  medisval  castle,  of  which  the  existing  apparent 
remains  are  but  small.  We  oannot  ssy  wbat  foundations  may  be  hid- 
den beneath  the  soil.  The  site  comprises  somewhat  more  than  three 
acres.  Tbe  ruins  which  are  visible  are  not  extensive.  They  consist 
of  ftagmente  of  walling  on  the  western  and  north-western  sides  ;  some 
ruinous  buildings  which,  when  entire,  guarded  the  entrance  into  tbe 
Castle  i  and  near  the  entrance  on  the  east  side,  the  ruins  of  a  strong 
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tower  of  Norman  architeotare,  of  poasibty  the  close  of  the  elevenlh 
centDrf  (perhaps  of  that  auoceeding),  which  formed  the  Norman 
Castle,  or  cottellum,  mentioned  as  Bnch  in  Doinegday  Book.  We  read 
of  no  Bieges  nndergone  hy  this  medi'seval  fortresR.  King  John,  in 
one  of  his  itineraries,  is  said  to  bave  been  refoRed  ndmiasion  here,  and 
to  have  been  compelled  to  sleep  at  Bramber.  A  subsequent  monarch, 
Edward  I,  is  said  to  have  slept  one  night  at  Sele  (better  known  as 
Heeding  Priory),  within  one  mile  of  the  Castle,  In  tbe  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
small  body,  a  mere  handful,  of  troops.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
Castle,  in  a  narrow  lane,  that  on  the  14th  of  October  1651,  Charles  II, 
on  his  escape  from  Worcester  in  disguise,  attended  by  Lord  Wilmot 
and  Colonel  Gunter,  bad  to  run  tbe  ganntlet,  and  to  pass  through  a 
number  of  the  Pariiamentarian  forces  stationed  to  gnard  the  bridge, 
but  wlio  bad  left  their  post  for  refreshment,  and  who  jostled  the  King 
and  the  other  two  rudely  to  the  side  of  the  lane.  On  the  old  bridge 
at  Bramber  was  formerly  a  chapel  served  by  an  ecclesiastic  from  the 
neighbonring  Priory." 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ronnd  also  addressed  the  gather- 
ing ;  and  whilst  a  circuit  of  the  ruins  wss  being  made,  the  former 
suggested  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  be  requested  to  allow  exca- 
vations to  be  made  upon  the  traditional  site  of  the  old  chapel,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  the  theory  generally  held  as  to  its  position  can  be  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence. 

Mr.  Buckler,  architect  to  tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  tbe  owner 
of  tbe  ground,  promised  to  represent  the  matter  to  His  Grace ;  and  if 
the  request  is  acceded  to,  tbe  result  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest  by  all  antiquaries. 

St«yning  Church  was  reached  just  before  one  o'clock,  and  the 
■visitors  lingered  long  in  the  old  building.  The  church  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  original-plan.  It  now  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  which  latter  has  recently 
been  reconstructed,  not  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  church. 
The  arches  between  the  nave  and  aisles  are  round,  high,  and  en- 
riched with  Norman  ornaments  in  various  patterns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extreme  arch  on  either  side  to  the  west,  which  is 
plainer ;  and  the  last  piers  are  partially  included  in  the  wall,  show- 
ing that  the  arches  and  piers  bad  been  intended  to  cease  where 
they  now  do.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  rather  narrow  ;  but  the  former 
is  very  lofty,  with  round-headed  clerestory  windows,  of  which  the 
upper  portions  only  are  glazed.  Between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  are 
four  very  high  substantial  arches,  apparently  designed  to  support  a 
central  tower.  The  present  tower  was  added  at  a  later  epoch,  appa- 
rently after  the  period  of  the  dissolution. 
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Mr.  Oordon  M.  Hills  gave  a  most  interesting  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  bailding,  and  his  disooarse  was  heartily  appreciated. 

Upon  leaving  the  church  the  part;  adjoaroed  to  the  White  Horse 
Hotel  for  Inncheon. 

The  nest  place  on  the  programme  was  Edbarton,  where  was  road 
tlie  followiDg  paper  on 

Edbd&ton  Chdeech. 
by  tsb  rbv.  f.  qell,  m.a.,  vicar. 

As  the  official  coaserrator  of  this  ancient  bnilding,  I  beg  leave  to 
bid  you  all  a  hearty  welnome  within  these  venerable  walls.  I  am  the 
twenty-seventh  on  the  extant  roll  of  the  reotors  of  this  obscure  Sussex 
pastorate,  appointed,  like  my  twenty-six  predeoessors,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  That  record  covers  five  and  a  halt  oot  of  the 
seven  centuries  during  which  this  church  has  stood  on  this  spot,  and 
it  seems  most  probable  it  is  itself  only  the  successor  of  an  older  struc- 
ture. The  name  of  onr  parish  is  Edbonrghton,  or  Edburga's  town  ; 
doubtless  from  St.  Edbni^,  sister  of  King  Edmnnd,  and  grand- 
daughter of  good  King  Alfred,  whose  father  is  known  to  have  resided 
at  Bramber. 

The  church  is  said  by  Bacon  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  (with- 
out any  quoted  authority),  and  is  a  typical  specimen  of  those  Sussex 
churches  so  delightfully  desoribed  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftas  Brock  on  Mon- 
day. It  has  been  less  injured  than  most  of  onr  churches  by  that 
terrible  process  which  has  been  applied  to  to  many  of  them  with  dis- 
astrous effect  by  so-called  modern  architects.  I  mean  the  process  of 
"  restoration".  We  were  protected  during  the  worst  "  restoring" 
period  by  our  remote  position  i  by  the  wild  Weald  on  one  side,  and  the 
Southdown  wilderness  on  the  other;  and  by  those  roads  east  and  west 
(if  roads  they  deserve  to  be  called),  over  wbioh  yon  have  just  had  to 
cUmb. 

The  church  consists,  as  yon  see,  of  five  members,  a  porch,  nave, 
chancel  of  First  Pointed  period,  a  chantry-chapel  of  very  early  Second 
Pointed,  and  a  tower  of  late  Perpendicular  date.  The  stem  simplicity 
of  the  chamfering,  and  the  unknapped,  plastered  fiintwork,  are  charac- 
teristic features  in  close  harmony  with  the  locality.  We  stand  on  a 
rocky  knoll  of  upper  green  sand,  and  the  vast  chalk  formation  is 
within  a  few  hundred  yards.  So  the  sister  sciences  of  archssology  and 
geology  may  be  said  to  kiss  each  other  in  this  building.  The  nave  and 
porch  are  considered  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftns  Brock  to  be  as  early  as  King 
John's  time,  c.  1200  a.d.  The  chance),  in  the  windows  of  which  yon 
will  observe  a  wave- moulding,  is  either  of  a  little  later  date  or  a  more 
highly  finished  portion  of  the  earlier  date.     The  chanti^  on  the  north 
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Bide  (now  used  as  a  vestry),  called  tbe  IVitleigh  or  Trai'git  Chapet,  is 
known  by  docamentary  evidence  to  be  of  tbe  date  1SI9,  The  deed  of 
William  de  Northo,  the  fonnder,  is  dated  at  Bramber,  July  13th,  in 
that  year,  when  a  priest  was  endowed  to  pray  for  his  Bonl  and  those  of 
his  two  wives,  Olive  and  Christiana,  in  this  chapel,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Katherine,  The  tower,  of  worked  flints,  was  raised  when 
the  decay  of  architectnral  art  had  begun  ;  but  it  stands  with  the  record 
of  its  four  centuries  written  so  visibly  apon  it,  putting  forth  no  claim 
to  grace  or  grandeur,  but  i^oing  throngh  its  owd  daily  work  with  a 
certain  noble  oarelessness  of  what  anybody  may  think  about  it ;  rent, 
but  not  mined  yet;  gathering  human  souls  together  with  its  old  bells, 
and  attracting  the  half  nnconscions  love  of  those  who  have,  daring  all 
that  time,  grown  up  &millar  with  its  aspect,  and  lain  down  to  sleep  at 
last  beneath  its  shade. 

Mr.  Brook  has  pointed  out  the  two  corbels  in  the  western  walls  as 
indicatious  of  the  framework  of  the  older  tower  or  bell-gable,  which 
probably  was  supported  on  them.  We  have  three  bells,  the  tenor 
being  35}  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  them  are  pre-Reformation  bells, 
and  one  is  dated  1639.  One  of  tbe  ancient  bella  is  inscribed  "  Sanota 
Katerina,  ora  pro  nobis";  the  other,  "  Sancta  Anna,  ora  pro  nobis"; 
and  the  third,  "  Gloria  Deo  in  Excelsia."  Out  of  1,000  bells  in  Sussex, 
only  106  were  oast  before  1570,  and  our  two  older  bella  are  of  this 
number, 

I  will  aak  your  kind  attention  to  several  points  of  special  interest 
which  have  survived  to  ns.  1.  An  ancient  snndial  without  a  gnomon, 
on  the  eastern  jamb  of  the  porch  (similar,  Mr.  K..  P.  Loftas  Broob  says, 
to  one  discovered  at  the  Church  of  Bishopstone),  supposed  to  be  of 
Saxon  date,  and  possibly  belonging  to  the  earlier  church  which  stood 
here.  2-  The  pisoina  of  a  rood-altar  is  in  the  sonth  wall.  An  altar 
stood  where  the  pulpit  now  stands ;  and  that  veteran  archEcologist, 
Mr.  Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  informs  me  this  is  a  valuable  instance  of  an 
ancient  feature,  to  whioh  attention  has  only  recently  been  directed ; 
the  flattened  capital  of  the  impost  of  the  low  chancel-arch  also  telling 
as  of  the  rood-screen  which  stood  before  thechancel  in  pre- Reformation 
times.  3.  The  two  low  side-windows  in  the  chancel,  similar  to  those 
at  Dnnchnrch,  near  Rngby.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Bloxam  and  Mr.  Brock  ;  and  the  rebate  in  the  aperture,  evidently 
intended  for  the  usual  shutters  instead  of  glass,  has  been  noticed  by 
both  those  aotboritieis  as  iddioatiug  the  uses  to  which  these  win- 
dows were  applied.  Tbe  friars,  protected  by  papal  bulls  in  their  inva- 
sions of  the  rights  of  the  parochial  or  secular  clergy,  sat  here  to 
receive  the  confessions  of  all  who  came,  till  these  windows  were  half 
closed  Dp  (as  new  usually  seen)  by  au  order,  tbe  date  of  which  is  given 
in  Bloxam,  that  they  should  be  no  longer  used.    The  shutters  used  b^ 
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the  friars  were  thea  removed,  the  windowe  glazed,  and  the  practice 
discontinned.  4.  The  ancient  leaden  font,  one  of  the  three  in  Che 
connty.  The  date  of  it  is  1180i.D.,or  1190.  It  was  evidently  cast  in 
a  mould,  in  a  roll,  and  joined  at  the  right  length,  the  janction  being 
seen  on  the  eastern  side.  The  stand  ia  new.  Another  pedestal,  of 
indifferent  design,  is  given  in  Oartwright,  in  1724.  5.  The  pnlpit,  of 
Jacobean  date,  probably  ordered  at  the  metropolitan  visitation  by 
Arohbisbop  Land,  who,  pariah  tradition  says,  preached  in  it  himself. 
£.  The  rails,  which  Mr.  Bloxam  says  were  the  first  ever  pnt  into  the 
chnrch,  i.e.,  1635,  when  an  order  was  given  to  exclude  dogs  from  the 
sanctuary ;  and  probably  Land,  who  first  ordered  tbem,  included  Puri- 
tans in  that  designation.  7-  The  Register  in  the  Vestry,  1558  ;  the 
first  Order  in  CJonncil  being  1S28,  and  the  second  1558,  which  bronght 
this  venerable  document  into  existence.  8.  The  Hippesley  maral 
monament  with  a  defaced  inscription,  which  Mr.  Wright  has  nnder- 
taken  to  complete.  And  perhaps  I  may  include  among  our  cnriosities 
a  he&dstone  near  the  porch,  wbicb  is  so  peculiarly  worded  that  I  shall 
feel  deeply  obliged  to  any  English  echolar  who  will  tell  my  parish  what 
is  the  exact  position  designated  by  the  inscriptioii  of  the  two  wives  of 
Mr.  Gallop, 


Mr.  K.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Son.  See.,  followed  with  a  brief 
address,  and  the  visitors  then  adjourned  to  the  Vicarage,  and  partook 
of  tea,  which  was  kindly  provided  for  them. 

Progress  was  then  made  to  Poynings  Ghareh.  This  is  a  plain  Per- 
pendicalar  cross-chiirch  with  a  central  tower,  but  no  aisles,  of  dressed 
flint ;  the  priacipal  entrance  being  on  the  northern  side,  where  there 
is  a  poroh ;  other  doora  existing  at  the  west  end,  and  in  the  south 
aides  of  both  nave  and  chancel.  This  last  contains  a  piscina  and  three 
sedilia  in  excellent  condition.  The  font  is  an  octagonal  colnmn  of 
sandstone  with  trefoil -headed  panels  worked  in  the  sides.  In  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  building  some  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  both 
chancel  and  south  transept  seema  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  strnc- 
tnre.  The  general  features  of  this  church  are  so  much  like  those 
of  Alfriston,  save  that  the  latter  is  larger  and  more  ornamental,  that 
they  probably  were  erected  nearly  at  the  same  period,  and  perhaps 
even  by  the  same  architect.  This  place  was  carefully  inspected,  and 
the  explanations  of  Mr.  Brock  proved  of  great  value. 

Pyecombe  Chnreh  was  the  last  halting-place,  and  as  it  was  now 
growing  late,  a  harried  visit  was  paid,  and  no  explanations  of  its  archie- 
ology  were  given. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  King's  Apartments,  Boyal 
Pavilion.     There  was  a  large  Attendance  of  naembera  and  ladies,  and 
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tbc  two  papers  read  daring  the  evening  were  liatened  to  with  marked 
Attention  and  interest.  Mr.  John  BrintoQ,  M.P.,  one  of  th«  Yice- 
PresidentB  of  the  Association,  occnpied  the  cbair,  and  amongst  those 
present  were  Mr.  W.  H.  Cope,  Mr.  Arbfanr  Cope,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  V.P,,  Hon.  Treasurer;  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.;  Mr.  Grain, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Merriman,  Mr.  B.  W.  Merriman,  Mr.  Edward  Bnsh,  Mr. 
Reay,  Mr.  C.  Lynam,  Mr.  J.  F.  Swayne,  Mr.  R.  Sims,  Mr.  E.  De  Paris, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftns  Brock,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary;  Mr. 
G.  R.  Wright,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  Congreea  Secretary,  and  olhers. 

The  Chairman,  withont  any  prefatory  remarks,  at  once  called  upon 
Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  to  read  a  paper 
on  "  Notes  on  some  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Centuries  relating  to  Sussex."  He  had  only  to  ask  the  speakers  if,  nt 
the  close  of  the  paper,  they  had  any  observations  to  offer,  to  make 
8och  as  briefly  as  possihle.  That  was  so  opposed  to  Parliamentary 
precedent  that  he  oonld  value  it  more  than  any  person  present. 

Mr.  Birch  then  read  his  paper,  which  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

Mr.  Thomaa  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  said  he  should 
have  wished  that  some  one  else  rather  than  he  shonld  have  risen  to  . 
offer  some  observations  on  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  paper 
jaat  read.  The  paper  consisted  veiy  much  in  the  identification  of 
names  in  that  county,  of  which  he  was  afraid  he  was  not  sufficiently 
Dognisant  to  follow,  and  he  coald  only  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
value  of  the  paper  thsy  had  had  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  old  documents  he  bad  referred  to,  he  (the  speaker)  thought  Mr. 
Birch  had  done  much  towards  this  by  taking  upon  himself  to  publish 
the  charters  he  had  discovered.  One  or  two  points  he  referred  to  in 
his  paper  were  good  matters  for  discussion.  He  thought  these  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  was  a  remark- 
able thing  that  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hundred  years  Mr.  Birch 
conld  identify  the  places  he  had  done  that  evening  by  the  names  they 
were  known  by  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.G.,  asked  whether  the  names  mentioned  were 
given  in  the  Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  form.  He  presumed  most  of  the 
charters  were  Latin ;  but  he  believed  it  was  an  exception  for  them  te 
be  in  Saxon.  As  to  the  names  of  places,  he  had  not  nnfreqnently  seen 
them  given  in  the  current  language  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Birch,  in  reply,  said  the  forms  of  the  names  of  places  in  the 
charters  were  practioally  in  the  language  of  that  day,  with  the  occa- 
hiunal  addition  of  the  Latin  -a  or  -la,  by  which  the  termination  was 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  conventional  Latin ;  hut  nothing  was  done  to 
interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  word. 

Thu  Chairman  said,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Moi^n  to  read  his 
paper,  he  thought  it  hiR  duty  to  make  a  few  observations  npon  tho 
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importaoce  of  the  sabjeot  Mr.  Birch  bad  alluded  to  before, — the  care 
and  preservation  of  charters,  particularly  in  tonne,  and  important 
cathedral  towne  like  Chichester.  A  case  he  would  advert  to  was  one 
in  connection  with  the  visit  of  that  very  Association  to  the  town  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  some  four  years  since.  He  knew  that 
the  town  of  Kidderminster  possessed  a  series  of  valuable  charters, 
which  had  been  alloded  to  by  the  various  writers  who  spoke  of  the 
history  of  the  place ;  and  before  the  British  Arch»ologicaI  Association 
visited  the  towM  he  made  a  point  of  asking  the  Mayor  to  have  those 
charters  ready  for  production,  so  that  they  might  be  examined  and 
commented  npon  by  the  learned  body  who  shonld  visit  the  town.  The 
Mayor  referred  it  to  the  Town  Clerk  for  an  answer,  and  the  reply  was 
that  no  snch  charters  oonid  be  found.  The  oharters  were  thirteen  in 
number,  and  from  the  time  of  Kdward  III  down  to  Charles  II.  He 
bad  insisted  that  some  pains  should  be  taken  to  find  the  charters  ;  but 
all  to  no  good.  He  persisted,  however,  and  requested  the  Mayor  to 
devote  himself  to  the  finding  of  the  charters.  The  very  evening  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Association  (and  a  great  many  of  the  members  who 
made  that  expedition  were  in  the  room,  and  would  bear  him  out),  the 
charters  were  discovered  by  the  merest  accident  in  an  old  cupboard, 
with  a  number  of  waste  papers  which  were  put  to  light  the  fires  of  the 
mnnioipal  building.  That  was  an  illustration  of  the  neglect  of  towns 
of  ancient  character  with  their  ancient  institutions,  arid  towns  like 
Chichester,  which  probably  possessed  a  dozen  charters  where  Kidder- 
minster had  one.  He  thought  these  charters  were  very  important ; 
and  he  made  these  remarks  with  a  view  of  impressing  those  gentlemen 
who  might  be  members  of  public  bodies  to  remember  that  little  inci- 
dent, with  a  view  of  impressing  npon  those  with  whom  they  came  into 
contact  the  importance  of  looking  up  those  objects  of  interest  in  their 
own  district ;  and  having  looked  them  up,  to  place  them  under  the 
public  eye,  and  endeavour  to  train  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Town  Council  to  the  value  of  the  charters  that  belong  to  the  town,  and 
of  which  they  were  the  proper  custodians.  The  thirteen  charters  were 
now  mounted,  and  displayed  to  the  interested  eye  of  this  generation, 
and  probably  future  generations ;  and  they,  he  was  glad  to  say,  formed 
a  principal  object  of  interest  at  Worcester  Eihibition  three  or  fonr 
years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  Winkley,  F.S. A.,  said  that  thanks  were  dne  to  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  were  ever  watchful  to  ensure  the  preserv- 
ation of  old  documents. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treaturer,  then  read  his  paper  on 
"Ancient  Sussex  Fortresses",  which  has  been  already  printed  at  pp. 
159-172. 

Mr.  W.  Myers,  F.S.A,,  suid  Mr,  Morgan's  paper  yhuwed  an  immense 
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amoant  of  reading  and  an  immenBa  amoant  of  reeearoh,  and,  above  all, 
classical  knowledge, — an  amount  wbicli  was  not  exceeded  by  any  in 
that  Sooietj.  Pin  paper  had  gone  back  far  and  wide,  and  had  been 
eingnlarlj  descnptive  of  the  camps  he  had  mentioned.  In  the  British 
Isles  there  were  innnmerable  camps  of  similar  character;  and  what 
was  more  important,  they  oontained  on  the  oatside  another  feoco,  into 
which  it  was  sapposed  the  occnpants  drove  their  cattle,  and  perhaps 
cooked  their  food.  Chanctonbnrj  Ring  and  Lancing  Ring  appeared 
to  he  merely  places  of  temporary  oocapation,  while  that  class  which  he 
had  jast  mentioned  seemed  to  have  been  permanent  camps. 

Mr.  Brook  said  they  oonld  not  lay  too  great  stress  apon  the  fact 
that  every  hill-fort  in  Sossex  was  witbia  ught  of  anocher.  If  they 
could  find  the  age  of  one,  they  woald  probably  find  the  age  of  tha 
aeries. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  the  connection  between  one  fort  and  another  was 
Tery  trae,,  and  apparently  tbey  were  connected  for  strategical  rea- 
Boas. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  said  he  onderstood  from  Mr.  Morgan's 
learned  paper  that  he  was  still  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  certain, 
artidea  which  appeared  in  the  Arehtiologia  two  yean  ago,  that  the 
Emperor  Claadias  was  the  first  who  really  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
early  British  troops.  He  (Mr.  Brown)  was  in  Rome  some  years  ago, 
and  he  had  pointed  oat  to  him  the  remains  of  a  horizontal  part  of  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  for  the  pm^ose  of 
commemorating  lus  victories  in  Britain ;  and  he  remembered  part  of 
the  inscription,  which  threw  much  light  npon  the  matter.  The  tablet, 
he  was  informed,  was  part  of  the  original  arch ;  bnt  it  had  decayed 
through  age,  and  had  been  restored,  about  one-third  of  the  insnription 
having  undergone  the  renovating  prooess.  Assoming  the  restoration 
to  be  correct,  it  was  a  most  interesting  corroboration  which  he  had 
seen  of  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  petty  British  princes 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  able  generals  of  Claudius  who  hsd  snbdned 

Mr.  Morgan  said  Claadins  only  wanted  to  contrast  his  oondnot 
with  that  of  Julius  Cwsar.  He  thought  the  date  of  the  arch  was  a.d. 
51,  whilst  Claudius  came  over  to  England  i.d.  44.  It  was  some  years 
after  when  he  had  a  triumphal  procession  and  games  in  the  circus  to 
commemorate  his  victory. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Biroh,  and  Mr.  Morgan. 
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Fbid*t,  Abocst  21,  1885. 

This  day  His  Qnice  the  Dake  of  Norfolk,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, had  invited  tlie  members  to  inspect  Amndel  Castle  and  the 
Fitzalan  Chapel,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  riait  to  Bnman 
Bignor  and  to  Amberley  Castle. 

Arnndel  Station  wss  reached  by  rail  in  good  time;  and  at  Arnndel 
Castle  the  visitors  were  conrteonslj  received  by  Capt.  Mostyn,  steward 
to  the  Dnke.  Considerable  time  maa  spent  within  the  bailding,  and 
the  pictures  and  tapestries  were  admired.  Upon  quitting  the  new 
portion,  the  olock-tower  was  examined,  with  its  dungeons,  and  the 
party  ascended  to  the  old  keep  and  the  ramparts.  Interest  centred  in 
the  old  Saxon  well,  which  waa  choked  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  1664, 
depriving  the  Boyaliets  of  water,  and  compelling  them  to  sarrender 
nncoaditionally.  He  planted  cannon  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  and 
battered  the  battlements,  roof,  and  npper  rooms  of  the  well-towor  into 
the  well.  The  well,  which  is  200  feet  deep,  was  cleared  oat  in  1876, 
and  there  is  now  5  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  stairs  which  led  to  the 
rooms  over  the  well  are  atill  to  be  seen,  and  are  well  preserved.  Stone 
oannon-shot,  which  were  raised  oat  of  the  well,  were  inspected,  as  were 
also  a  number  of  iron  cannon-balls  nsed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the 
years  1643-44.  An  ancient  hand-mill  is  to  be  seen  here,  to  which  a 
story  without  fonndation  is  attached,  as  apocryphal  as  the  statement 
made  by  some  writers  that  King  Alfred  possessed  this  stronghold. 

Qoitting  the  keep,  the  party  were  condocted  to  the  Fitzalan  Chapel. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftns  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  explained  its  history, 
and  commented  on  the  monuments  which  it  contains.  Referring  to 
its  present  dilapidated  state,  he  said  he  was  glad  that  a  few  pieces  of 
the  roof  were  still  preserved,  as  they  would  be  of  valne  hereafter. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ronnd  also  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  company,  and 
progress  was  then  made  to  the  parish  chnrch. 

This  lofty  chnrch  consists  of  nave,  north  and  sonth  aieles  alightly 
projecting,  with  north  and  sonth  porches  to  the  nave  ;  the  former  of 
wood,  plain  and  open.  The  Vicar  (the  R«v.  Mr.  Thompson)  gave 
particnlara  as  to  the  chnrch,  pointing  out  that  the  frescoes  on  the  north 
wall  were  discovered  when  the  cborch  was  restored  in  1873-5. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hille  said  the  party  onght  not  to  leave  without 
noticing  the  stone  pulpit,  which  waa  a  part  of  the  old  work.  It  was 
bnitt  into  the  colomn  itself,  and  this  showed  that  it  really  was  a  part 
of  the  old  work.  It  was  out  of  use  for  some  time,  but  was  brought 
into  use  again  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  it  should 
have  been  discarded.     Formerly,  however,  there  was  a  gallery  arcnnd 
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the  charch ;  nnd  probably  a  tbree-deoker  was  introduced,  as  tbis  was 
not  thought  to  be  high  enoagh. 

Some  of  the  party  then  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnroh :  and 
aFber  tnncheoQ  had  been  partaken  of  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel)  a  pleasant 
drive  was  taken  tbrongh  Amndel  Park  to  Bignor. 

Bignor  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  South  Downs,  about  mid- 
way between  Petworth  and  Amndel.  A  Roman  road  from  Chichester, 
well  developed  np  to  the  hill  opposite  Bignor,  rans  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Roman  villa  with  its  tesselated  pavements,  which,  tinder  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  were  visited. 

In  1811  the  plough  of  Mr.  O.  Tnpper  brought  nnexpectedlj  to  light 
one  of  the  pavements,  which  in  the  following  years  led  to  the  discovery 
of  others,  and  ultimately  of  the  remains  of  a  villa  oovering  several 
acres,  in  a  field  called  significantly  "Bary  Field",  The  eminent  local 
artisit,  the  late  Mr.  King  of  Chichester,  was  soon  on  the  spot,  and  he 
sketched  and  engraved  some  portions  of  the  pavements  ia  his  usual 
vigorous  and  truthful  style ;  bat  the  means  at  the  commaud  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Lysone,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  enabled  that  intelligent  antiquary  to  outstrip  all  local  efibrts, 
and  he  published  engravings  and  a  satisfactory  description. 

For  a  description  of  the  Roman  villa  our  readers  may  refer  to  the 
paper  on  "  The  Roman  Villa  at  Bignor",  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
P.S.i.,  Han.  Sec.,  pp.  57-64. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  villa,  and  said  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  Saxons  the  destrnction 
of  the  Roman  villas,  as  commonly  believed.  That  they  used  them  is 
shown  by  the  alterutioiis  we  find  made  in  many  instances.  Their 
habits  were  different  from  those  of  the  Romans ;  they  cared  nothing 
for  the  baths,  and  so  we  find  them  often  converted  to  other  purposes. 
He  then  sketched  the  transition  from  the  Romans  to  the  Saxons,  and 
instanced  how  much  the  latter  bad  borrowed  in  their  works  of  art, 
and  how  much  the  Romans  had  civilised  them  ;  paying  a  compliment 
to  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  for  publishing  the  Saxon  charters,  so  essen- 
tial to  Saxon  history. 

The  lecturer  was  thanked  at  the  close  ;  and  a  vot«  of  thanks  was 
also  passed  to  Mr.  George  Tapper,  the  proprietor  of  the  villa,  after  a 
few  remarks  had  been  offered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A.,  on  the 
villa  in  reference  to  Roman  fine  arts,  and  by  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.&. 

After  the  lengthy  stay  a  start  was  made  for  Amberley  Castle  and 
Church.  The  little  church  was  inspected ;  and  tea  having  been  par- 
taken of  at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  E.  O.  A.  Clark- 
son,  M.A.,  a  glance  was  taken  at  the  Castle  walls.  A  few  moments 
enabled  Mr,  B.  P.  Loftas  Brock  to  give  an  explanation  of  each  place, 
and  the  party  proceeded  to  Amberley  Station.  Brighton  was  reached 
at  a  late  hour. 
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The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  AsBOoiation,  in  the  evening, 
took  the  form  of  a  eonvertaxume  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Brighton,  Mr.  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Reeves.  Upwards  of  a  thonsEUid 
gaests  were  present,  being  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  in  the 
corridor,  the  special  decoration  which  bad  been  effected  being  in 
charming  taste. 

Sir  fames  Picton  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings.  He  said  it 
might  be  asked  nhat  connection  archsology  had  with  mnaio.  Person- 
ally he  thought  the  connection  was  well  established,  as  they  wonld 
perceive  on  consideration.  The  melodies  of  England  were  not  all  of 
yesterday,  and  although  the  English  might  not,  perhaps,  be  so  mneical 
a  nation  as  the  Scots  or  Irish  (yet  that  might  be  qaeRtioned),  still 
there  were  a  great  namherof  fine  old  English  songs  and  melodies,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sawyer  a  portion  of  them  woald  now  be 
broDght  nnder  their  notice. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A.,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"Sassez  Songs  and  Masic",  stopping  at  freqnent  intervale  in  order 
that  songs  mentioned  by  bim  might  be  snng  by  the  very  efficient 
and  well  trained  choir.  The  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Sawyer's  recitals  of  the  quaint  legends  upon  which 
many  of  the  songs  were  based,  and  the  rendering  of  the  songs  by  the 
members  of  the  choir,  were  dnly  admired.  Dr.  Sawyer,  F.C.O.,  and 
Mr.  A.  Neall  accompanied  on  the  pianoforte. 

At  the  conclnsion  Sir  James  Picton  said  that  before  they  ncparated 
it  was  only  right  that  thoy  should  express  the  thanks  dne  to  Mr.  Saw- 
yer and  the  choir  for  the  entertainment  they  had  given  that  night. 
Each  had  been  worthy  of  the  other.  The  lectnre  bad  been  learned, 
historical,  and  explanatory ;  and  the  illastrations  had  been  given  in 
the  most  beantifnl  manner,  the  voices  and  the  harmony  suiting  the 
melody,  and  all  combining  to  give  them  a  rich  feast  of  masical  instmc- 
tlon  and  pleasure.  He  was  sure  be  should  be  stating  their  feelings 
when  he  expressed  to  Mr.  Sawyer  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  favoured 
them  with  the  musical  illnstrations  a  sense  of  gratitnde  for  what  they 
had  kindly  done;  and  be  ought  to  mention  that  the  Mayor  wonld 
have  been  only  too  pleased  to  have  tendered  this  expression  of  thanks, 
bnt  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  reception  of  his  guests. 

The  company  then  separated.     Dancing  was  commenced. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  conversazione  was  being  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  the  Steine  Enclosure  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
The  fonntains  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  presented  a  pretty  appear- 
ance, coloared  lights  being  strnng  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  lawns 
were  dotted  here  and  therewith  glowworm-lamps,  while  a  string  of 
Chinese  lanterns  formed  a  ring  around  the  fountain.  The  illumination 
was  continued  far  into  the  night. 
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Satiirdat,  22nd  Aooust. 

The  first  pl&ce  of  pilgrima^  to-day  was  Preston  parish  chnrch. 
Upon  arriTiog  liere  the  visitors  were  received  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev, 
A.  D.  Freeman),  the  Camfe  (the  Rev.  G.  Bndge),  and  Hr.  H.  R. 
Bates  (Chnrch warden).  After  an  inspection  of  the  edi6ce  had  been 
made,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Freemaa  proceeded  to  remark  that  be  did  not 
profess'to  have  any  accnrate  knowledge  of  details  with  reference  to  the 
old  church,  and  it  woold  be  better  to  give  a  few  facts  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  church  in  recent  times,  and  leave  Mr.  Loftns  Brock 
to  go  farther  back.  He  did  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  chnrch, 
but  from  all  indications  it  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  III ;  and,  so  far 
as  he  understood,  all  parts  of  the  chnrch  were  in  keeping,  showing 
that  DO  material  alterations  had  been  made  since  that  time.  The 
reatoratioa  of  the  chnrch  wa«  comparatively  recent.  The  nave  was 
restored  first,  and  other  work  had  been  done  since  by  Mr.  Benett- 
Stanford,  the  lay  rector  of  the  parish.  The  work  of  restoration  was 
carried  ont  very  extensively,  and  same  important  discoveries  were 
made.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  strong  plaster,  and  upon  it 
were  layers  of  whitewash.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  the  Ten 
Commandments  had  been  painted,  and  were  still  to  be  seen  ;  bnt  other 
traces  of  colour  were  seen,  and  npon  the  varions  coatings  being 
removed,  some  fine  frescoes  were  discovered.  The  frescoes  had  been 
relined  with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  so  iar  oa  the  late  reetoration  waa 
concerned,  every  line  was  simply  traced  over  by  the  artist.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Townsend  discovered  the  frescoes  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
bat  when  other  traces  of  colonr  were  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
chnrch  great  care  was  taken,  and  the  artist  bronght  the  lines  ont  for  a 
short  time  to  enable  him  to  trace  them  over  with  charcoal.  Withont 
having  the  slightest  previons  cine  to  what  was  nndemeath  the  snrface, 
the  artist  had  prodnced  what  was  now  to  be  seen.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chnrch  some  of  the  heads  of  the  figures  were  gone,  and  it  woald  be 
noticed  that  the  attitudes  were  remarkable.  Before  the  church  was 
restored  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  he  felt  that  the  work  of 
restoration  waa  very  saccesafnlly  earned  out. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  having  remarked  that  illustrations  of  the 
frescoes  had  appeared  in  the  Joanial, 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  Y.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  said  Preston  Chnrch 
was  a  good  example  of  what  a  small  village  church  conld  be  made  by 
careful  handling.  He  thought  all  must  be  impressed  by  the  artistic 
church-like  appearance  which  had  been  given  to  the  building,  without 
anything  been  done  at  which  any  Churchman  could  take  the  slightest 
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offence.  Evei^tbiDg  wae  in  exceedingly  good  taate  and  beaatiral. 
He  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  tlie  architectnral  features  of  the 
bailding,  and  allnding  to  the  frescoeB,  said  it  was  remarkable  that  out 
of  all  the  Snsnex  cbnrches  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  traces  of 
frescoeB  were  not  fonnd  when  restoratioii  was  carried  out.  It  woald 
be  an  easy  matt«r  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  frescoes  which  bad  been 
fonnd  in  the  conoty.  In  conolnaion,  he  said  he  knew  that  frescoes 
were  difficnlt  to  keep  ;  bnt  if  clergymen  took  the  same  tnjnble  that 
had  been  taken  at  Preston,  many  &esooes  might  be  preserred.  On 
behalf  of  the  Associatioa,  he  thanked  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Freeman  for  the 
oonrteay  which  had  been  extended  to  them,  and  for  the  information 
which  had  been  afforded. 

After  a  short,  drive,  Patcham  Chnrch  was  reached,  and  here  Mr. 
E.  P.  L.  Brock  described  the  bailding,  and,  by  desire,  in  the  absence 
of  Ur.  George  R<  Wright,  also  dealt  with  the  recently  discovered 
fresco  over  the  chanoel-arch.  In  the  conrse  of  his  remarks  Be  said 
Patcham  Chnrch  presents,  besides  Early  English,  a  mixture  of  Deco- 
rated, Perpendicular,  and  Norman  work,  as  the  blocked-up  doorway  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building  indicates.  In  the  antnmD  of  1879  a 
well- preserved  and  interesting  fresco  was  discovered  over  the  Norman 
iwch  between  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  chnrch.  Traces  of  colour 
were  noticed  beneath  the  whitewash  on  the  wall ;  and  when  the 
'  chnrch  was  under  restoration,  the  Rev.  T.  Morse,  the  Vicar,  had  the 
several  coatings  removed  ;  as  many  as  thirty  surfaces  were  got  through 
before  the  painting  was  come  to,  more  or  less  damaged  by  two  large 
tablets  to  the  family  of  the  Boes  and  the  Ogles.  During  the  scraping 
away  of  the  various  coatiugs,  indications  of  later  waU-paintings  were 
noticed,  and  even  now  there  are  evidences  of  an  earlier  painting  still 
than  the  one  in  qnestion.  The  subject  is  that  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  figures  below  the  grand  centre  group, 
whioh  were  at  first  thought  to  represent  the  punishment  of  Purgatoiy 
or  even  of  Hell,  are  merely  bodies  rising  from  the  graves  at  the  sound 
of  the  last  trump,  whioh  the  two  angels  above  are  supposed  to  be 
sounding,  and  which  the  remains  of  a  tombstone  over  a  grave  on  the 
left  hand  aide  pretty  well  confirma.  The  date  of  the  fresco  is  believed 
to  be  the  thirteenth  oeutury. 

After  leaving  Patcham  Chnrch,  a  delightful  drive  was  taken  towards 
Wolstanbuiy  and  Hollingbnry  Camps.  Owing  to  the  rain  which  had 
fallen,  it  was  impossible  for  the  conveyances  to  drive  to  the  sammit  of 
the  Downs,  and  some  of  the  party  proceeded  on  foot  from  Pyecombe 
to  Wolstanbury  Camp.  Wolstanbnry  and  Hollingbnry  are  two  of  the 
nnmerous  hill  fortresses  of  Celtic  and  British  oppida  which  domioats 
the  South  Downs.  These  were  described  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Morgan, 
V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treaiwer,  in  the  paper  he  read  at  the  Pavilion  on 
18S6  10 
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tfae  preceding  daj ;  and  therefore  in  the  addresses  he  delivered  to  his 
audience  on  their  visit  he  merely  referred  to  the  leading  argaments. 
Wolstanbory,  aeitber  be  nor  Ur.  Roach  Smith  had  previonsly  visited. 
It  stands  at  a  very  high  elevation,  and  taxed  rather  severely  the  walking 
powers  of  roany.  Its  great  height  and  steep  approaches  on  some  sides 
obvioQsly  rendered  nnueceasary  tfae  deep  foss  and  high  vallnm  always 
fonnd  where  the  land  has  no  natural  defence.  The  oppidum  baa  been 
Dfled  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  chalk  qnarry ;  and  this  seems  to  have  \vi 
to  some  error,  the  ridges  having  been  mietaken  for  a  carratnre  of  the 
vallam.  Hollingbary  being  more  exposed,  and  on  loner  ground,  ia 
Borronnded  by  a  deeper  foss  and  higher  vallnra. 

Mr.  Morgan  having  pointed  out  the  general  fentnres  of  Wolstanbniy, 
described  in  his  paper  before  referred  to,  Mr.  C-  R.  Smith,  I'.S.A.,  said 
that  these  oppiiii  were  only  part  ofavast  system  of  a  very  ancient  provi- 
eion  for  proteolion  in  case  of  warfare ;  the  antiqnity  of  most  of  the  work 
was  very  great ;  some  may  be  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  the  inva- 
eion  of  Cfesar ;  the  time  of  their  origin  was  nnknown,  bnt  not  of  their 
termination  as  fortresses.  When  the  Britons  became  Romanised  there 
was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  the  fortifications,  which,  in  their  state  of 
mde  independence,  served  in  their  wars  against  each  other,  the  British 
nations,  or  tribes,  being  perpetually  at  variance  aKainst  each  other,  and 
only  united  in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy.  In  Hollingbary  are  some 
tamnii,  or  sepulchral  monads,  one  of  which,  opened  by  Dr.  Mantell, 
contained  bronze  armlets  and  a  torqne.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  remarked 
that  these  bnrial-places  were  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  after  the 
oppida  had  ceased  to  be  need  for  residence  in  times  of  warfare,  and  he 
gave  instances  of  their  nse  occasionally  by  the  Romans,  not  for  military 
purposes,  bat  for  residence ;  and  he  especially  instanced  the  remarkable 
oppidum  near  Dorchester,  called  Maiden  Castle,  admirably  described 
and  illustrated  in  Mr.  C.  Wame's  Ancient  Dorttt,  the  best  work  for  the 
study  of  British  oppida. 

After  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  observations  Sir  James  Picton  said  he 
considered,  from  the  pecnliar  form  of  the  oppidum,  that  it  showed 
Roman  inflaence. 

This  Mr.  Roach  Smith  doabted,  remarking  on  the  state  of  the  south 
of  Britain  nnder  the  Romans. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bonnd,  referring  to  Mr.  Morgan's  paper,  made  some  ob- 
servations on  that  portion  of  it  in  which  terraces  exist  on  the  sides  of 
fortified  hills ;  he  quoted  classical  authority  in  support  of  bis  view  of 
this  origin  being  agricollnral. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  agreed  with  Mr.  Round,  remarking  that  the  high 
grounds  were  occnpied  before  the  Ion  lands,  and  to  this  day  showed 
trnces  of  tillage. 

When  Wolstanbnry  Hill  bad  been  descended  the  conveyances  were 
again  taken,  and  a  journey  to  Hollingbary  Hill  commenced. 
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While  on  iheir  eicarsion  to  Holliogbory  Hill,  or,  as  some  writers 
describe  it,  "  Hollingsbary"  (the  cftmp  of  the  Hollings),  the  membera 
accepted  an  invitntioD  to  visit  Hollingbnry  Copae,  the  reeidanoe  of 
Mr.  J.O.  HalliwelUPhillipps,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  P.R.S. 

For  an  intereBtiog  description  of  the  objects  which  Mr.  HalliwelU 
Phillipps  exhibited,  the  reader  shonld  refer  to  pp.  173-81. 

At  the  coQclneion  of  Iniicheon,  "  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps"  was  heartily  drnnk,  Mr.  George  R.  Wright  remarking 
that  the;  were  especially  indebted  to  Mrs.  Halli well- Phillipps,  who  had 
at  a  day  or  two's  notice  converted  her  drawing-room  into  a  Inncheon- 
room,  simply  to  afford  accommodation  and  pleasore  to  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

Ailer  luncheon  the  Shakespearean  rareties  were  inspectod  with  great 
pleasure,  many  of  the  visitora  liugering  long  and  regretting  that  tbey 
were  anable  to  spend  considerably  more  time  in  the  work  of  inspection. 

Towards  half-past  four  o'clock,  when  the  guests  had  assembled 
together,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  l^eaiwer,  moved  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliwell-PhillippB  for  their  kind 
hospitality  and  the  valued  invitation  to  inspect  the  treasures  which  hud 
been  seen  dnring  the  ailernoon.  He  remarked  that  the  Associstioti 
had  been  visiting  old  camps  and  ancient  habitations,  bnt  it  was  not 
nntil  that  day  that  the  members  had  fonnd  the  honse  of  a  real  British 
chief.  On  behalf  of  those  present  he  expressed  gratitude  for  the  cordial 
reception  and  great  hospitality  which  had  been  extended  to  them, 
especially  thanking  Mrs.  Halliw  ell -Phillipps  for  the  active  part  she 
had  taken  in  the  arrangements  for  their  convenience  and  comfort. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  who  seconded  Mr.  Morgan,  said 
this  privilege  was  the  happy  termination  of  a  most  agreeable  week,  a 
week  replete  with  intellectual  and  social  enjoyments,  supplemented  by 
kind  attentions  shown  to  himself.  Snrroanded  by  friends,  some  of 
whom  called  up  recollections  of  the  foandation  and  early  years  of  ths 
Association,  received  with  friendly  hospitality  by  one  of  his  earliest 
antiquarian  colleagues,  on  this  marked  occasion  he  ooald  hat  be  deeply 
impressed  by  a  mixed  train  of  feelings,  regrets  for  the  departed, 
gratitude  for  the  living.  In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  their  host 
for  his  hospitable  reception,  for  the  extraordinary  and  rich  intellectnal 
feast,  and  for  the  samptaona  and  elegant  refection  whiob  followed 
their  morning's  labonro,  he  included  also  the  lady  of  the  honae,  the 
uxor  placetu,  Mrs.  HalUw ell- Phillipps.  What  they  had  this  day  seen, 
admired,  and  wondered  at  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Halliwell- Phillipps ;  hie  life  had  been  devoted  and  sacrificed  to 
Shakespeare,  and  now  he  bad  become  the  greatest  exponent  and 
illustrator  of  our  greatest  man.  He  mnst  have  been  bom  for  his 
mighty  task.    As  the  mnsioian  was  boma  musician,  as  a  poet  was  bom 
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ft  poet,  end  OB  an  actor  wae  born  an  actor,  so  Mr.  Halliwell-Fhillippfl 
roast  have  been  bora  nith  tbat  peculiar  genius  which  had  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  so  much.  When  he  retired  to  the  seolnded  and  charm- 
ing; place  which  tbej  wore  enjoying,  he  had  some  idea  that  it  would 
he  the  termians  of  his  Shakespearean  stadies.  He  (the  speaker) 
thonght  BO ;  and  said  to  him,  "  Shakespeare  will  one  day  give  yon  np ; 
bnt  jon  will  never  leave  him";  and  so  it  had  proved.  Afler  a  life  of 
incessant  labonr  in  the  great  city  where  the  great  dramatist  played 
more  than  one  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  Ur.  Halliwell-Phillipps  repaired 
to  Nature,  and  here  they  find  him,  like  Antteut,  totiohing  his  mother 
earth  and  arising  with  renewed  strength  and  vigonr.  A  departed 
matnal  friend  naed  to  say,  and,  be  thonght,  with  tmtb,  that  for  fear  of 
incnrring  the  odions  charge  of  fiattery,  they  often  ran  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  did  not  t«ll  their  friends  to  their  face  how  mnch  they 
rained  them,  deferring  praise  nntil  the  ear  of  their  friends  had  became 
for  ever  deafened.  It  was  not  so  with  him ;  and  no  snob  &lae  delicacy 
shonld  that  day  hinder  him  from  declaring  that,  having  lived  to  see 
80  much  of  their  friend  in  all  kinds  of  circnm stances,  having  been  able 
to  know  mnch  of  him  in  varions  aspects,  knowing  his  bearing,  his 
nn conquerable  perseverance,  his  nnselfiBbness,  his  right-mindedness, 
and  his  benevolence,  he  was  a  model  of  a  perfect  man, 

Mr.  Roach-Smith's  speech  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  he 
was  complimented  on  having  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  S.  Timmins,  of  Birmingham,  replied  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Pbillipps.  He  said  their  host  had  not  heard  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made,  for  as  soon  as  he  heard  a  vote  of  thanks  was  to  be  Bnb- 
mitted,  he  withdrew.  He,  however,  knew  he  valned  the  sentiments 
which  bad  been  expressed,  and  was  pleased  that  bis  hospitality  had 
been  so  kindly  received. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  road  was  again  taken,  and  moat  of  those 
who  bad  joined  in  the  early  part  of  the  day's  excursion  proceeded  to 
Hollingbnry  Camp,  which  has  been  briefly  referred  to  above.  From 
the  camp  the  party  drove  direct  to  Brighton,  arriving  in  good  time  to 
prepare  for  the  evening  meeting. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  in  the  King's 
Apartments  of  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  Chairman  called  npon  Mr.  Richard  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  read  his  paper  on  "  Sussex  Monastic  Ghartulariesaud  Early  Charters 
relating  to  Brighton  and  Atling worth." 

At  the  coQcluaion  of  the  paper,  which  will,  we  hope,  he  printed 
hereafW  in  the  Journal, 

Captain  Lambert  said  be  thought  their  grateful  thanks  were  due  to 
Mr.  Sims  for  the  interesting  paper  he  bad  read. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  be  no  donbt  the  deeds  were  valaable 
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as  illaBtratioDB  of  the  fommtion  of  the  babita  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  the  tenare  of  lands,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  ecclo' 
aiastioal  corporations,  and  great  service  had  been  done  by  tbe  collection 
of  tbe  information.  He  was  sure  tbey  would  all  join  cordially  in 
passing  tbe  motion  which  had  been  made  by  Ur.  Lambert. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birob,  F.S.A.,  Son- 
See,,  Ur.  H.  J.  F.  Swayne,  Recorder  of  Wilton,  and  others,  took  part. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Itjftns  Brock  stated  that  Ur.  Matthew  H.  Blozsm,  who 
was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  eepalohral  e£Bgy  and  tomb  in  the  sonth 
transept  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  attributed  to  Richard  de  la  Wiok, 
was  nnavoidably  unable  to  be  present.  He  then  described  tbe  pni^rt 
of  the  paper,  which  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Journal. 

After  several  votes  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  contributed  towards  the 
■aocees  of  tbe  Congress,  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings,  and  the 
par^  broke  up  at  a  late  hour. 

A  speeial  sermon  in  conBecticn  with  tbe  Coiigress  was  preached  on 
Sunday  morning  in  St.  Peter's  Cbnrcb,  Brighton,  by  the  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon Hannah,  and  a  lai^  number  of  the  members  attended  the 
■errioe. 

Monday  was  an  extra  day,  and  consisted  of  a  visit  to  Soutbover 
Chnrob  and  Prioiy,  Lewes  Castle  and  Museum,  Alfnston,  Wilmington 
Friory,  and  Pevensey  Castle. 

On  Tuesday  the  party  visited  Worth  Church  and  Cuck&eld. 
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Wbdnebdat,  7th  Apkil  1886, 
C.  H.  CouPTON,  Esq.,  im  the  Chair, 

Thuik8  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  the  fallowing  present  to  the 
Library : 

To  the  Soeiett/,  for  "  Proceediogs.  of  the  Society  of  Antiqaaiiss  of  Scot- 
land, 1884-5." 

Hr.  E,  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A,,  Hon.  See.,  read  a  commnnication  from 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Daniell  on  a  paved  oval  area  with  radistmg  lines  at 
Langley  Bnrrell,  apparently  of  prehistorio  dnte. 

Mr.  R.  FergnBOo,  F,S.A.,  thought  the  desoription  given  resembled 
the  "starfish  cairns"  in  the  XTlleawater  district  of  the  north  of  England. 

Mr,  Brock  exhibited  a  large  seriea  of  coins  of  the  Roman  period, 
having  on  the  reverse  a  fignre  of  Britannia. 

Ur.  C.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  flint  arrow-heads 
from  the  Seine  district,  in  the  Department  of  Oise ;  a  series  of  bronie 
fibulcB  of  the  Merovingian  style  and  period ;  and  three  reotangnlac 
ivory  plaqnea,  elegantly  carved,  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry. 

Mr.  Roofe  exhibited  a  black  ware  Nolan  amphora  or  cenochoe,  and  a 
painted  jng  with  a  handle  moalded  on  the  one  side  with  the  head  of  a 
yonth,  and  on  the  other  with  that  of  a  maiden,  late  Greek  style. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  T.P,,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treaturer,  Mr. 
W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  read  the  following 

Notes  on  a  Rohan  Hokchent  at  Piers  Bridge,  Ddrrah. 


A  snkrject  snggested  by  our  proposed  Congress  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land is  the  Roman  monnment  found  at  Piers  Bridge,  and  this  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  mnning  over,  on  the  map,  some  of  the  Roman  roads 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  shall  probably  see  many  Roman  inscribed 
stones  either  in  titu  or  in  moseams ;  such  as,  with  few  exceptions, 
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fall  into  one  of  the  four  oltissss  following : — 1,  aepnlchral ;  2,  mile- 
etones  i  8,  altars  ;  4,  dedicatorj. 

Tbe  stone  referred  to  is  tigared  ia  BisLop  Gibson's  edition  of  Cam- 
den's Britannia,  p.  782.    He  gives  the  inscription  u  follows : 

D      K 

CONDATl 

ATTOHITS 

QTINTUBV8 

MB   Nl   XCC  .  UP 

Od  the  base,  iit7S .  solli. 

GibaoQ  remarks  npon  it :  "  This  distinct  mention  of  Condati  wonld 
tempt  Ds  to  beliere  that  this  was  the  ancient  Condate,  which  Ur.  Cam- 
den places  in  Cheshire;  which  opinion  one  may  close  with  the  more 
freelj  becaase  nothing  (at  least  that  he  has  told  ns  of)  indaced  him 
to  settle  it  at  Congleton  beside  the  affinity  of  names."  I  hope  to 
show  presently  that  Camden  was  nearer  the  mark  than  Bishop  Gib- 
son. 

The  stone  was  fonnd  at  Piers  Bridge,  or  Priest  Bridge,  on  tbe  river 
Tees,  abont  five  miles  op  from  DartingtoQ,  and  near  a  station  on  the 
main  Roman  road.  It  is  now  a  small  village,  bnt  formerly  appears  to 
have  been  a  fortified  Roman  encampment,  from  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  the  many  Roman  coins  and  other  remains  fonnd  there.  The 
fonndations  of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river  were  visible  till  they 
were  swept  away  by  the  great  flood  in  1771 ;  and  an  aqnednct,  which 
supplied  the  garrison  with  water  from  a  rivalet  on  the  north  side,  was 
discovered  abont  the  beginning  of  the  last  oentnry,  finely  arched,  about 
I  yard  wide,  and  1  j  deop.^ 

The  Bev.  Prebendary  H.  M.  Scarth,  in  describing  a  Roman  altar  to 
Jnpiter  Doliohenns,  fonnd  within  the  parish  chnrch  of  Gainsford,* 
[tartionlarises  some  of  the  Roman  remains  fonnd  at  Piers  Bridge,  and 
among  them  was  the  bronze  figure  of  a  plonghman  and  his  team  of 
two  oxen,  figared  in  T.  Wright's  Celt,  Soman,  and  Saxon.  Horsley 
gives  the  fonrth  line  of  the  inscription  somewhat  differently  to  Bishop 
Gibson.  He  has  it,  hen  egce  iuf,  and  says  "  this  is  a  faneral  mona- 
ment  erected  to  one  Condatna,  in  the  nanal  tenor  of  such  inscriptions ; 
though  Gale  and  Thoresby  have,  from  this  inscription,  mistakenly 
sapposed  Piers  Bridge  to  be  the  Condate  of  the  Itinerary."^ 

Bishop  Gibson  calls  the  stone  an  altar,  and  therefore  places  it  in 
No.  3  of  the  classification  I  have  given,  while  Horsley  attributes  it  to 
the  class  of  sepulchral  monuments,  I7o.  1.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it 
belongs  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  bnt  rather  to  No.  2 ;  the 
lower  and  greater  part  of  tbe  monument  being  a  milestone,  and  the 

'  Brayley  and  Britton,  vol.  v.  '  Journal,  vol,  iiii,  p.  182, 

^  Honley,  Brilannia  Romana,  p.  296. 
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npper  part  the  /octu  of  an  altar  improperly  joined  to  it  in  after  tirneB  ; 
and  the  letters  D  h  probably  then  cat  in  on  the  altar-top  to  make  it  <lo 
duty  as  a  Bepnlchral  dedication-atooe,  Dtit  manibut.  Snob  restoradoDB 
by  orer-aealons  antiqnaries  are  not  unknown  to  us. 

I  woald  read  the  foarth  line  OB  follows,  thongh  the  first  four  letters 
are  of  nncert«n  meaning,  hb  or  VE  nb  icci  up,  or  extended  in  fnll, 
MBDiOLiNENSis  OF  TBM0HBH9IS  Gxci,  the  nnmber  191  written  in  another 
form,  which  is  expressed  in  the  inscription  by  zcci,  iiiLLU  pasbvyh  ; 
and  the  ]ett«rs  on  the  base  I  woald  extend  as  follows,  ex  ivssv  solvit 
LiBEBO  (or  LiBENTi)  ANiMO.  The  whole  inscription  -  on  the  milestone 
woald  then  read  thaa  in  English : — From  Condate,  191  miles.  Antonios 
Qaintianos  of  Mediolannm  or  Venonge,  by  Command  (or  permission) 
paid  for  this  of  his  own  free  will. 

This  Antonins  Qaintianns  may  have  been  oi\e  of  the  euraloret  via- 
mm  residing  at  Mediolannm  (a  central  town)  or  at  Yenonie,  where 
was  a  junction  of  roads  (see  map)  ;  or  more  probably  a  person  of  less 
importance,-"perhapB  one  of  the  maneipes,  who  were  contractors  for 
keeping  portions  of  the  road  in  repair,  and  not  improbably  authorised 
to  levy  a  toll  on  the  traffic ;  so  that  it  may  have  been  his  interest  to 
cause  the  traffic  to  flow  in  this  direction  from  Catteriok,  via  Lincoln 
and  Leicester,  rather  than  by  the  cross-road  throngb  Yorkshire,  by 
Calcaria,  Oambodanam,  and  Mancaniam  (Manchester),  which  wonld 
have  been  a  mach  nearer  way ;  and  the  shorter  road  may  have  been 
dangeroas,  through  tho  opposition  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  West 
Riding. 

It  was  usnal  for  milestones  to  have  the  name  of  the  Emperor  in- 
scribed on  them,  and  not  that  of  a  private  individual ;  but  this  seems 
an  exceptional  case,  by  command ;  and  no  less  nnosoal  was  it  to  give 
the  distance  between  places  so  far  apart,  instead  of  the  next  station. 
The  special  reason,  therefore,  for  the  erection  of  this  stone  may  have 
been  to  show  that  the  dedicator  had  this  portion  of  the  road  nnder  his 
control. 

I  find  one  L.  R.  Qaintianns  consul  in  A.u.C.  1011,  or  a.d.  289.  This 
Antonias  may  have  been  a  freedman  adopting  the  names  of  his  former 
masters.  At  all  events  it  is  a  curioos  fact  that,  following  this  line  of 
road  from  Catterick,  which  is  not  &r  from  Piers  Bridge,  where  the 
milestone  was  found,  the  distance  fairly  agrees  with  the  191  miles  of 
the  stone  to  Condate  ;  taking  this  to  be  Gongleton  in  Cheshire,  where 
Camden  placed  it.  Modem  writers  consider  it  to  be  Kinderton;  bnt 
this  is  not  far  from  Congleton,  and  the  difference  in  total  distanoe 
wonld  be  small,  whether  Condate  is  Congleton  or  KJndertoD.  Here  is 
the  route  set  out  at  length  : 
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Iter  ffo.  5  Bsveried. 

From  G&ttoriok  to  IsnrimD  (AldboroDgh) 
„  Eboracnni  (Tork)     . 

„  Legeolinm 

„  Daaam  (Donoaater) 

„  Segelocnm 

„  lindnm  (Linooln)     . 

Iter  No.  6  Jieoeried. 

„  Crococolana 

„  Ad  Pontem  , 

„  M&rgidDnnm 

„  Y^Tovaetva 

„  Bats  (Leicester) 

From  Leicester,  instead  nf  ruaajng  down  to  Venonffi,  a 

distance  of  12  miles,  to  cot  ofl*  an  angle,  it  is  probable 

tbat  a  via  dmiia  led  to  tbe  Trent  river    .         .  .     14     „ 

Perbaps  to  Tamnorth,  thenoe  bj  river  navigation  to 

Hediolauam,  at  Cbesterton  or  Stone  in  Staffordshire 

(water-diBtauce  not  being  oalcnlated  in  the  Itinerary), 

and  from  Mediolannm  to  Condate      .  .  .     19     „ 

{Iter  No,  10  reversed)  making  total  distance     197     „ 

Tbe  fractions  of  miles  between  the  stations  might  caase  the  slight 
difference  in  the  total  distance,  197  miles  instead  of  191. 

The  portion  of  the  road  between  Lincoln  and  Leicester  was  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  in  Journal,  vol.  zli,  p.  43,  and  was 
the  means  of  his  introdncing  some  interesting  particnlars  of  the 
remains  of  a  Boman  bridge  over  the  Trent,  lately  found  between  Col- 
lingham  and  Cromwell,  north  of  Newark ;  and  the  importance  attached 
to  bridges  in  this  oonntry  by  the  Romans  is  becoming  more  and  more 
manifest  from  the  remains  of  their  works  discovered  from  time  to 

time. 

It  will  he  seen  on  the  map  how  Derbyshire  is  not  traversed  by  any 
of  the  roads  of  the  Itinerary  which  I  take  to  be  the  main  military 
ways.  Other  roads  there  most  have  been  to  open  up  the  metallic 
wealth  and  commerce  of  the  district.  Ur.  W.  Thompson  Watkin  has 
been  lately  endeavonriog  to  identify  some  of  the  Derbyshire  towns 
from  inscriptions  and  the  names  f^ven  in  the  fragmentary  British  geo- 
graphy of  Bavennas.i  The  three  pigs  of  lead  now  in  the  British 
Mnsenm,  fonnd  in  Derbyshire,  are  at  any  rato  an  endnring  memorial 
of  Roman  industry  in  these  parts.  The  first,  22  int^ea  in  length, 
5|  inches  wide,  and  weighing  127  lbs.,  fonnd  near  Wirksworth  in 
1777,  bears  the  following  inscription,  lup  .  cabs  .  badruhi  .  avq  .  hbt  . 
LVT.  The  second,  21 J  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide,  and  weighing  83  lbs., 


1  2^  Roman  Slatitmg  of  Derbi/ahire,  by  W.  Thompson  Watkin. 
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fouad  near  Matlock,  is  inscribed  thus :  L .  abvcohi  .  vkbbC7HDI  .  iietal  . 
LTTVD.  The  third,  l?^  incbea  long,  6^  inches  wide,  and  4{  inches 
thick,  weighing  173  lbs.,  has  the  inscription,  ti  .  OL  .  tb  .  LTt  .  BR  .  BX  . 

AUG. 

The  milestone,  2  miles  from  Leicester  (Raite),  is  an  unfailing  identi- 
fication of  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  that  place  ;  and  the  mile- 
stone to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  at  Piers  Bridge  will  be  an 
important  testimonjto  the  sitaation  of  Condate  in  Cheshire,  if  the  line 
of  argument  followed  in  this  paper  is  adopted  as  reasonable. 


iSr.  T.  Blashill  exhibited  a  series  of  plans  and  drawings  of  Qneen 
Eleanor's  Cross  at  Walthara,  Essex,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the 
work  proposed  to  be  done  hy  &  committee  in  connection  with  the  repair 
of  that  monnment. 

Mr.  Brook  and  Mr.  Wright  took  part  in  the  discnssioD  which  ensued. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.  A.,  Hon.  Congreia  Secretary,  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  Mann,  of  Bath,  respecting  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Bath  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  ezcaTation  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  hot 
baths,  and  deploring  the  probable  destruction  of  part  of  the  ancient 
remains,  which  he  hoped  the  Association  would  endeavour  to  avert. 

Mr,  Brock  announced  that  the  Association  had  disoassed  the  subject 
at  the  Council  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  letter  had  been  ordered 
to  be  forwarded,  bj  the  Seoretarj,  to  the  responsible  authorities,  pro- 
teeting,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  against  the  alleged  projected 
deetruotioQ  of  the  Roman  remains. 


Wednisdat,  Apkil  ai,  1886. 
T.  MoBQAH,  Esq.,  y.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Tbgasitrer,  ih  thi  Chub. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 
To  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker  for  "  Gloncestershire  Notes  and  Queries." 

Part  30. 
To  the  Society,  tor"  ionmal  of  the  Societ;  of  Arts."     Nos.  1742  and 
1743. 
„  „     for  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects." 

Nob.  13  and  14. 
To  the  Svetex  Arehceological  Society,  for  "  The  Domesday  Book  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  County  of  Sussex."    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  Ticar  of 
Selmeston,  and  Cbaooellor  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
It  was  announced  that  the  series  of  Rhind  Lectures  for  the  present 
year,  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  would 
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be  delivered  b;  Mr.  J.  Bomilly  Allen,  C,E.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  in  the 
MMonio  Hi^l,  Qeorge  Street,  Edinburgh,  during  the  months  of  April 
and  Hxj.     Members  of  the  Association  waold  be  admitted. 

Mr.  E.  P.  li.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  exhibited  a  series  of  ancient 
views  of  Rheiois,  iUnatrative  of  the  system  of  fortification  adopted  in 
medieeral  timee,  which  the  plans  showed  was  continned  to  the  seven- 
teenth oentniy.  Many  cnrions  points  of  detail  were  indicated  by  the 
engraTings,  and  Mr.  Broek  called  attention  to  the  amonnt  of  infomia- 
tion  to  be  derived  from  the  large  series  of  Continental  topographical 
views  and  plans  which  are  still  in  existence  to  reward  the  collector. 
Ad  elevation  of  the  west  front  of  the  fine  church  of  St.  Nicaise  was 
also  shown, — a  building  demolished  at  the  Kevolntion.  The  plan  of 
the  city  showed  the  arrangement  of  its  streets  at  right  angles  ;  a  sar- 
vival,  most  probably,  of  the  system  of  old  Roman  times;  similar,  in 
this  respect,  to  Qloncester  and  some  other  cities  in  England  which 
were  referred  to.  A.  cnrions  olaster  of  small  chnrches  existed  aroand 
the  chnroh  of  St  Nicaise,  while  a  similar  number  were  grouped  around 
the  church  of  St.  Remi. 

Mr.  Bomilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Soot.,  exhibited  a  cnrions  powder-flask 
formed  of  horn,  having  a  series  of  New  Testament  subjects  engraved 
on  its  sides,  designed  in  very  archaic  manner.  The  workmanship  is 
Scandinavian ;  the  date  being  late  iu  the  seventeenth  century,  although 
the  style  and  exeontion  appear  much  earlier.  It  agrees,  in  this  respect, 
with  a  somewhat  similar  object  exhibited  at  a  meeting  not  long  sinoe 
by  Mr.  Allen.     None  of  the  figures  have  nimbi. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Haslemere  and  its  Locality", 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed  in  a  future  nnmber  of  the  Joumat 

A  second  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Brock,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  its  author,  on  "  The  Saxon  Tower  of  Bamaok  Chnroh, 
Northants",  which  it  is  expected  will  also  be  printed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  in  which  many  of  the  mem- 
bers took  part,  some  doubt  was  expressed  at  the  late  Saxon  date  which 
the  author  proposed  for  the  remarkable  work  referred  to.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  carefully  measured  drawings  of 
every  portion  of  the  building  described,  all  of  whioh  had  been  drawn 
on  the  spot  by  Ur.  Irvina 
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ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAT  5,  1886. 

T.  MOBOAa,  BBQ.,  T.P.,  rs.k,,  BOB.  TBIASOfttft,  tB  THB  OB*I«- 

The  ballot  was  deol&red  open,  and  taken  at  the  close  of  the  osoal 
interral  with  the  following  resalt ; 

prMidut. 
THE   liORD   BISHOP   OF  DURHAM. 
Vlo»-PrMia*BU. 
£x  oMeio — Ths  Duei  or  NosroLK,  K.G.,  B.M.;  Thb  Ddki  op  Cletblard, 
K.Q.;  Tai  Riohi  Hon.  thb  EAat  Gbaxtillb,  K.Q.,  F.R.a;  Tax  Eabl 
or  Oabnabtom  ;  Thb  Eabl  of  Babthodtb  ;  Thb  Earl  or  Hahdwickb  ; 
Tbb  Eabj.  of  Iddbblbiiih  ;  Thb  Eael  of  Moukt-Evocdmbb  ;  Thb  Gakl 
NELaoH ;  Thb  Rioav  Rbt.  thb  Lobd  Bishop  of  EiiT;  Thb  Risht  Rst. 
THB  LoBi)  BiBBOF'  OF  Si.  Datir'b  ;    8ia  Chas.  H.   Roosb   Bodohtoh, 
But.;  Jaxbe  Ubivood,  Eiq..  F.R.S.,  F.8.A.;  0.  Toklimb,  Bi^.,  F.S.A. 
J.O.  H.  PhiiiiIpps,  Esq.,  F.  RS.^F.  9.  A. 
Rbt.  Pbib.  Scabth,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Rbt.W.Spabbow  8ikpbon,D.D.,F.8.A. 
C.  RoAOH  Sbitb,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
£.  Haubm  Thohpbon,  Ei^.,  F.S.A. 
8. 1.  Tdckbb,  Esq.,  Somer»el  Herald 
John  Waltbr,  Siq. 


I.  C.  BoEtABB,  E»q.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
.  Sibb  Cdmino,  Km^  F.8.A.  Boot. 
JgHB  Etabs,  Esq.,  FTeLs.,  P.S.A. 
A.W.FBABK»,E»q.,M.A.,F.R.8.,F.S.A. 
Gbobsb  Oodwib,  Biq.,  F.R.8.,  F.8.A. 
Rbt.  B.  M.  Hatbbw,  M.A. 
TaoMAB  Hobqab,  Eiq.,  F.S.A. 

TrBMiUBr. 
Thomas  Mueoah,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


pBlwograpkar. 

£.  Hauhab  THONPBOfl,  Esq..,  F.S.A. 

CviBtOT  sad  LibnrUo. 

Qbobsb  R.  Wbioht,  Bb4.,  F.S.A. 

(With  a  seat  at  the  Council.) 

DiaoglitBBiui. 

WoaiHiHOTOB  0.  SwTB,  1S,»\^  F.L.B. 

Connell. 


G.  Q.  Adabs,  Biq.,  F.S.A. 
Gbobsb  Adb,  Esq. 
Thomas  Blabhill,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Cbcil  Bbbbv,  Eiq.,  F.S.A. 

C.    H.    CoBFTOIf, 


Kiq.,  1 

[,   Esq. 


William  Hbhbv  Cope,  Eiq. 
R.  A.  DoDOLAB-LiTBOow,  Eiq.,  LL.D. 
F.8.A.,  F.R.8.L. 

AadiUn. 


,  Gbotbr,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

B.    HoBMAH-FlSHBB,  Bk.,  F.8.A. 

Geo.  Laxbbet,  Esq.,  P,S.A. 

J.  T.  Mould,  Esq. 

W.  Mtbbh,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 


Gbobob  Pat  bice,  Eiq. 

LLD. 


J.  8.  Pbbh*.  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

"•    H.   RlLAHM,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


A.  Chabbbobx,  Esq-  |  Ricbaeb  Uowlbtt,  Esq. 
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The  Cbairman  read  the 

Trbasuebr's  Report  for  thb  Tear  BNDiNa 
Decbubbr  31,  1885. 
At  the  Qeneral  Meeting  held  here  five  jears  a^  I  snbmitted  the 
accoaotfl  received  from  the  two  principnl  Hoarces  of  revenue  ;  that  is, 
from  the  CongreBB  receipts  and  from  enbecriptions  and  donations  dor- 
ing  the  previons  eight  years,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  may 
now  be  nsefn]  to  set  down  the  amoants  derived  from  the  same  sonroes 
in  the  five  years  elapsed  since  that  time,  which  show  the  following 
resnlts  ; — 

CONOBBSSU.  SUBSCBIPnOHB,  ETC. 

881   .        .        .£68    4    0  £324    4    0 

478  19     6 


£68    i 
62  13 
67  14 
36  16 
34    8 

0 
10 
6 
9 
2 

)269  17 

3 

£53  19 

5 

6)ir>85     3     6 

£337     0     0 

That  IB,'  a  yearly  average  amannt  derived  from  the  Congresses,  of 
£53  :  19  :  5;  and  from  nnbacriptions,  etc.,  £337  a  year. 

By  the  balance-sheet  for  1885,  which  T  have  now  the  hononr  of  lay- 
ing before  the  Meeting,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  drawn  upon  the 
money-reserve  in  hand,  which  was  reduced  on  31  December  last  to 
£60  12s.,  the  amonnt  in  favour  of  the  Association  carried  over  to  the 
new  year;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  economies  practised  in  the 
Journal  and  itB  illnstrations,  which  together  are  now,  through  the 
good  management  of  onr  Editor,  costing  £50  a  year  less  than  they  did 
seven  years  ago,  with  but  little  diminution  in  the  letter-press,  and 
none  in  the  number  of  the  plates. 

What  we  want  is  that  more  money  should  be  forthcoming  from  our 
Congresses,  and  we  mnst  endeavour  by  every  meand  to  persaade  our 
friends  to  oome  forward  more  liberally  at  those  large  gatherings,  in 
order  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Journal  may  be  fully  kept  up.  The 
coming  Congress  in  Durham  county  promises  well  for  a  good  cam- 
paign, according  to  Ur.  George  R.  Wright's  anticipations ;  which, 
doubtless,  with  his  usual  assiduity  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  see  realised. 
Thou  A  a  Moroan. 

The  adoption  of  the  Heport  and  balance-sheet  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 
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Mr.  W-de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Bon.  Sec.,  read  tlie 
Hon.  Secebtabies'  Report  fob  the  Year  kndino  Dec.  31, 1885. 
Tbe  Honorary   Secretaries  have  the  hononr  of  laying  before  the 
AsBociatflB  of  the  British  Archeological  Association,  at  the  Animat 
Ueeting  held  thia  day,  their  cnstomary  Report  on  tbe  state  of  the 
Auociation  daring  the  past  year,  1885. 

1.  By  comparing  the  liat  of  members  in  the  current  part  of  the 
Jottmal,  dated  81  March  1886,  a  total  of  442  names  is  shown  against 
441  names  in  the  Journal  of  1885,  and  433  in  that  of  1884.  We  hope 
that  thia  very  slight  increase  may  be  better  maintained  in  years  to 

2.  Dnripg  1885  a  large  nnmber  of  complete  works,  or  parts  of 
works,  relating  to  archKoloKj  and  antiquities  have  been  presented  to 
the  Library  of  the  Asnociation.  We  hope  that  tbe  removal  of  the 
Library  to  a  larger  room  in  Mr.  Brock's  Offices,  36  Great  Rnssell 
Street,  Bloomsbnry,  W.C,  may  resalt  in  more  freqnent  consnllation 
of  this  valuable  Library  by  the  members.  Forty-one  of  the  moat 
important  papers  read  at  the  recent  Congress  held  at  Tenby,  or  dnring 
the  progress  of  the  session  in  London,  have  been  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  year  1885,  which  is  illostratod  witb  fifly-seven  plates  or 
woodcnta,  comprising  npnards  of  one  hondred  separate  objects,  soma 
of  wbich  have  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  contributed  by  tbe  lib^ 
rality  of  our-  friends  and  Associates,  to  wboni  grateful  recognition  is 
doe  in  thia  behalf  The  Hon.  Secretaries  are  glad  to  announce  that 
they  have  in  band  a  lai^e  number  of  papers  accepted  by  the  Conncil 
for  publication  and  illaetration  in  tbe  Journal  as  circamstanoes  may 
pemiit. 

W.  DE  G,  BiBOU  1   „         a 

E.P.  L.Bi»™  }i?»«"'- 
The  Chairman  then  read 

Review  or  the   Sessios. 

BY   THOMAS  HOBOAN,  T.P.,  F.B.A.,  HON.   TREASUREB. 

It  has  been  my  custom  at  this  season  to  sum  up,  as  it  were,  a  few  of 
the  main  subjects  of  your  deliberations  before  the  close  of  the  session  ; 
they  have  been  sufficiently  varied  this  winter  both  as  to  dates  and 
enbstance,  yet  attention  has  been  more  especially  fixed  upon  ohscnre 
periods  of  bistoiy  upon  wbich  documentary  evidence  has  not  been 
fnlly  brongbt  to  bear,  and  which  may  be  greatly  illustrated  from 
archnologicBl  remains  by  a  patieut  and  punstaktng  study  of  tbe 
lessons  which  tbey  teacb.  We  may  well  place  first  in  this  category  the 
exhibition  of  casta  and  photographs  from  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
oyliDder-seala  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Theodore  G.  Pinches,  and 
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hia  history  and  mterpretatioD  of  the  designs  npon  many  of  them,  »(th 
an  account  of  engraviag  npon  hard  stones  among  these  ancient  nations. 
He  carried  ns  back  to  the  earliest  specimen  in  the  British  Mnseam, 
attribnted  to  the  thirtj-eighth  centory  B.C.,  with  ita  inscription  of 
eeren  lines  by  Sargon,  "  the  Messenger  King". 

Another  period,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  this  oonntry,  nearly  as  obscnre 
as  the  Babylonian,  althongh  so  mach  nearer  oar  own  times,  was 
scientifically  treated  last  year  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  in  two  papers 
on  sculptured  atone  crosflea,  illnminated  MSS.,  and  metalwork.  These 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  third  on  the  same  subject,  In  which  the 
various  remains  discovered  have  been  snmmed  np.  The  argnmetits 
fonnded  npon  them  furnish  a.  valuable  insight  into  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  the  subject  may  be  fiirther  worked  out  by  bringing  together 
other  jnatiScatory  incidents. 

As  the  Qoths  are  said  by  Isidore  (Chronicon  Oothomm)  to  be  a  very 
ancient  people  springing  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Scytha,  so  our 
chroniclers,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  make  the  Saxons  to  have  issued 
from  or  succeeded  the  nation  of  the  Scyths  before  being  brought  under 
control  of  the  Roman  Government. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Allen,  in  the  case  of  the  remains  which  he  has  classified, 
has,  from  the  known  dates  of  some  of  the  examples  and  their  connec- 
tion  with  historical  personages,  fonnded  a  reasonable  theory  as  to  the 
dates  of  others  without  inscriptions,  and  hss  traced  the  progression 
^om  mde  crosses  and  stones  with  rude  Roman  lettering  to  the  artistic 
crosses  of  the  succeeding  centuries  up  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 
He  has  shown  himself  not  unmindful  of  disturbing  elements  in  the 
chronology,  which  a  cautious  antiquary  will  always  keep  in  view,  that 
is,  when  earlier  and  later  styles  overlap  each  other,  just  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  the  stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  ages  in  the  classification 
under  another  branch  of  archfeology.  Sometimes  the  quality  of  the 
material  at  hand,  as  well  as  the  want  of  skill  of  the  artists  in  a 
particular  district,  may  distarb  the  arrangement  by  dates.  Thus,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  stone  is  primitive  rock,  and  very 
hard  to  work,  as  in  Cornwall,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Isles, 
the  poor  and  outlying  inhabitants,  nven  up  to  a  late  period,  could  do 
little  more  than  honour  their  departed  saint  or  warrior  with  a  rude 
inscription  on  a  rude  stone  or  cross ;  yet  we  see  in  the  manuscripts 
dating  from  soon  after  the  Roman  period  a  reproduction  of  the  geo- 
metrical forms,  the  interlaced  and  spiral  patterns,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Roman  mosaic  pavements  ;  but  these  mannscripts  are  tasteful  works  of 
educated  monks  who  have  copied  and  improved  upon  the  earlier 
designs  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  their  cells.  It  is  very  reasonable  to 
suppose,  as  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  snggeste,  that  these  works  of  art 
have  given  ideas  for  moch  of  the  elaborate  stone  carving  on  the  stone 
crosst-s  of  succeeding  ages. 
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Mr.  Allen  described  the  famous  illnminated  Gospels  of  Lindiafarne 
and  tboBo  of  .^^thelwold  the  Bishop,'  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  the 
Gospels  of  Dnrham,  witli  other  early  MSS.,  as  inatances  of  oraamenta- 
tioD  cotTohorative  of  hia  classification. 

Archaeological  remainaof  the  seventh  centnryare  especially  intereBt* 
ing,  aa  thia  is  a  period  of  the  ntmost  importance,  not  in  our  own 
history  only,  hnt  in  that  of  the  ancient  world.  I  will  therefore  refer 
to  some  of  them,  and  firat  will  name  the  small  coffin'lids  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  a  convent  at  Hartlepool  in  tlie  years  1833,  1838,  and  1843. 
Heia  established  the  convent,  and  became  its  firat  Abbesa.  She  left 
in  649,  and  her  enccessor  was  the  celebrated  St.  Hilda,  daughter  of 
Hereric,  nephew  of  King  Eadwlni.  Aidan,  Bbhop  of  Lindisfarne, 
gave  her  a  hide  of  land  north  of  the  Wear,  whereon  she  conatmcted  a 
small  monastery.  On  the  resignation  of  Hein,  Hilda  became  Abbess 
of  Hartlepool.  In  655  King  Oawin  devoted  his  daughter  Aelfled  to 
a  religious  life,  and  committed  her  to  Hilda's  care.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  latter  founded  a  monastery  at  Whitby,  and  relinquished  her 
former  charge.  Aelfled  accompanied  her,  and  at  her  death,  in  660, 
BDCceeded  to  the  office  of  Abbess. 

The  names  on  the  various  stones  in  the  cemetery  at  Hartlepool,  with 
the  exception  of  Eduini^  and  Vermund,  are  those  of  females,  as  Hildi- 
thryth  and  Hilddigyth  in  Runic  letters,  Uerchtgyd  in  Saxon  characters ; 
another,  Hanegneub.  The  sknlls  were  laid  upon  flat  pillow -stones 
about  5  inches  square.  The  grave-stones  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
varied  from  1  foot  aqnare,  the  aize  of  the  largest,  down  to  4J  inches  of 
the  smallest  (sv^  Journal,  vol.  i,  where  they  are  figured),  and  therefore 
the  grave-stone  memorial  would  only  cover  a  poi'tion  of  the  coffin. 

The  small  size  of  tliese  memorial  stones  may  suggest  a  reason  for 
the  small  dimensions  of  a  coped  stone  found  at  Beihill  Church  in 
Susses,  which  has  been  described  to  us  in  another  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Romilly  Allen,  in  which  he  calls  this  by  far  the  most  interesting 
Bcolpture  in  the  sonth  of  England,  having  the  characteristics  of 
northern  workmanship,  and  being  of  a  date  not  later  than  the  eighth 
century.  Another  amall  stone  of  this  early  date  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Haigh,  as  foand  at  Wensley  Church,  15^  inches  long  by  9 
inches  broad,  "  with  the  name   oonfbid  in  Saxon  characters,  all  in 

Mr.  Allen  refers  to  the  shafl  of  a  cross  with  interlaced  work  at 
CoUingham,  near  Richmond,  Yorks,  inscribed  in  Rnnea  to  the  memory 
of  Oswini,^nlerof  the  Deiri  in  651, and  to  that  most  beautiful  monument 

'  This  Ednini  or  Edelwiui,  commemorated  on  two  of  them,  was  probably 
the  Count  of  that  name  who  at  the  command  of  King  Oawin  murdered 
Oswini,  King  of  the  Deiri, in  the  yenr  (i^I.at  Oilling,  near  Richmond,  Yorks. 
(Bede,  H.  E.,  iii.  c.  14,  quoted  by  D.  H.  Haifh.) 

'  Figured  in  Jouriml,  vol.  i,  p.  I'JO. 
1888  17 
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of  its  class  at  Bewcastle  in  Cnmbcrlancl,  with  an  iDGcription  in  Rnnee 
on  the  side,  showing  that  it  whs  set  up  by  Hwaetred  to  the  memory  of 
King  Alfred. 

Tliese  varions  relics  of  the  seventh  centDry  or  beginning  of  the 
next  are  links  in  a  chain  of  history  beginning  with  Edwini  of  North- 
nmbria,  who  married  the  saintly  Etheldreda.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  in  625,  and  at  his  death  in  633,  his  cousin  Osric  sncceeded 
to  Deirs,  or  the  country  north  of  the  Hamber  ae  far  as  the  wall  which 
thns  divided  the  kingdom  of  Northnmbria  into  two  parts.  Both  he 
and  Eanfrith,  king  of  Gernicia,  restored  paganism  in  their  respective 
kingdoms,  nntil  Christianity  was  restored  by  Oswald,  who  again  mled 
over  the  whole  of  Northnmbria  nntil  he  was  slain  at  Oswald's  tree 
(Oswestry)  in  Shropshire,  in  642,  by  Pcnda,  the  great  heathen  king  of 
Mercia.  The  heathen,  however,  perished  at  the  battle  of  Winwidfield, 
near  Leeds,  at  which  were  present  both  Oswy  and  Oswin,  the  kings  of 
Bemicia  and  Deira.  Oswy  became  the  powerful  monarch  of  the 
whole  of  Northnmbria  by  the  mnrder  of  his  rival  Oswin,  and  then 
took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Mercia,  and  invaded  Scotland.  Penda 
married  Alchfleda,  and  after  he  was  baptised,  had  that  part  of  Mercia 
which  lies  sonth  of  the  Trent  assigned  to  him.  He  was  mnrdered  at 
the  Easter  festival  in  656. 

The  centaiy  was  famons  for  the  devont  ladies  whose  names  appear 
in  history,  and  many  of  them  figure  on  the  stones  above  referred  to, 
as  well  as  in  Sast  Anglia. 

Hereswitha  was  the  wife  of  a  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  sister  of 
St.  Hilda,  who  founded  Whitby  Abbey.  Sexbarga  was  her  daughter, 
who  married  Eroonbert,  king  of  Kent;  Ethelbnrga,  another  daughter, 
became  Abbess  of  Barking ;  Whitberga,  another,  fonnded  a  nnnnery 
at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk;  Etheldreda,  a  fourth  daughter,  fonnded 
the  Abbey  of  Ely,  after  separation  from  her  husband,  King  Edwin. 
Ermanilda  was  a  daughter  of  this  last,  and  S.  Werbnrg  ^ain  was  her 
daughter.  Milberga  was  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  St.  Merewald, 
who  was  son  of  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of  Mercia.  Bom  in  662,  she 
became  Abbess  of  Wenlock.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Cnthbert 
was  sixth  bishop  of  Lindis&rne,  a  see  fonnded  by  King  Oswald  of 
Northnmbria  in  635,  and  Aidau  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  flock. 

We  shall  recall  to  mind  the  career  of  the  illustrious  Wilfrith  in  this 
district  before  he  went  to  convert  Sussex  to  Christianity  in  688,  and  of 
Ecgfrith  of  Northnmbria,  who  invades  Ireland  in  684,  and  being 
defeat«d  by  the  Picts,  whom  he  also  invades,  dies  the  next  year  at 
Drnmnecbtan. 

Alfred  was  the  eldest,  though  illegitimate,  son  of  Oswy,  and  reigned 
over  Northnmbria,  685.705.  He  had  been  a  popil  of  Wilfrid,  and 
his  learning  attracted  the  attention  of  Aldhelm,  the  cultivated  snc- 
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cessor  of  Maidnlphas,  the  Soot  who  firom  Malmesbary  disseminated 
bis  own  taste  for  letters. 

This  centnry,  if  memorable  for  the  severe  conflicts  of  orthodox  and 
heterodox  Christians,  which  the  Greek  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
hatr,  straggled  much,  and  with  some  sncceas,  to  reconcile,  yet  the 
progress  of  Christianity  throngh  the  land  was  onward  and  constant. 
Rome  Btndied  to  conciliate  the  Eastern  emperors  at  Constantinople, 
and  a  oolnmn  set  up  in  Rome  to  the  Emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
602-610,  tnay  be  taken  as  an  eyidence  of  this.  Heraclins,  successor 
to  Phocas  in  the  pnrple,  cast  a  last  ray  of  military  glory  over  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years  by  his  expeditions  agaioBt  Persia,  and  his  final  over- 
throw of  that  ancient  kingdom  with  the  flight  and  death  of  Chosroes ; 
bat  ont  of  the  ashes  of  the  Persian  kingdom  arose  another,  that  of  the 
Arabs  nnder  Mahomet,  which,  after  swallowing  np  northern  Africa  as 
far  aa  the  pillars  of  Hercnles,  expanded  into  the  Uoorish  kiogdom  of 
Spain,  which  lasted  in  more  or  less  force  daring  eight  hnndred  years, 
spreading-  consternation  tfaroaghont  Christendom. 

A  handsome  Anglo-Saxon  jewel,  in  the  form  of  a  gold  cross,  stadded 
on  one  side  with  stones,  was  foand  at  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  and  in  it 
was  insei^d  a  coin  of  Heraclins,  and  his  son,  Heraclias  Constantine,'^ 
which  is  an  instance  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  conntry  in  aflkim  of 
the  East  at  the  time.  The  course  of  history  in  the  following  centnries 
is  equally  conBrmed  by  the  crosses  of  which  Mr.  Allen  has  fomished 
examples ;  thus,  the  remarkable  ascendancy  of  Mercia  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  tlie  spread  of  orthodox  Christianity  westward  by  its 
means,  is  marked  at  varions  stages  by  the  crosses  set  np,  or  churches 
bnilt  and  dedicated  to  some  Mercian  saint  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  faith.*  The  two  crosses  of  Carew  and  of  Neveru  iu 
Pembrokeshire  mark  its  course,  and  from  them  the  faith  spread  into 
West  Wealas,  or  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch  has  given  ns  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  inscription  of  the  Carew  cross,  which  he  interprets  as  of  the  son 
of  Iltent,  the  son  of  Ecett  or  Echwydd;  the  first  name  having 
reference  to  St.  Iltyd,  well  known  in  Welsh  hagiology ;  the  last,  under 
diOerent  forms,  appearing  on  ancient  monuments  in  Devonshire, 
Anglesey,  and  Ireland.     Mr.  C.  Lynam  has  also  given  as  straotaral 

'  Journal,  vol.  viii,  p.  139. 

*  In  the  Trantaclioni  of  the  Briglol  and  Gloveeitfmhire  Arthizohgical  Soci- 
ety, "the  anpremacy  of  Mercia  in  the  south  of  England  dnring  the  eighth 
century"  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  T,  Kerslake  through  a  series  of  examples 
ingeniously  made  prominent.  He  sayH  "it  was  ths  castoni,  about  a.d.  70S, 
for  some  noble  or  substantial  men,  not  to  erect  a  church  upon  their  estates, 
but  to  bold  in  honoar  a  lofty,  holy  cross.  This  seems  a  strong  confirmation 
of  a  recent  snggestion  of  Professor  Earle,  that  the  Eaglisb  word  church  is  a 
transliteration,  and  scarcely  that,  of  the  word  crux.  In  planting  these  crosses 
the  old  lords  of  manors  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  what  are  to  us  pBrishes." 

17" 
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pRrticnlars  of  the  cross,'  which  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  attributes  to  tlio 
ninth  centary,  and  conRidern  that  this  and  the  crosB  at  Keveni,  as 'well 
as  the  crosn  of  Samson  at  Llantwit  Major  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
Eindon  Cross  at  Golden  Grove,  were  all  designed  by  the  same  artist, 
for  the  several  reasons  he  gives. 

The  infusion  of  the  Scandinavian  element  into  the  designs,  after  the 
invasions  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  has  been  pointed  ont,  and 
the  miitnre  of  the  old  pagan  mytha  with  other  types  suggested  by 
Christian  influences.  The  Bev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  has  given  an 
instance  of  this  in  his  acconnt  of  some  sculptured  shafts  in  the  parish 
church  of  Leeds.*  On  the  front  and  back  of  one  of  these  he  discovers 
theEvangelisls  by  their  emblems, of  whom  there  are  three  ;  thefonrth,  - 
or  St.  John,  he  anpposea  to  be  missing,  throngh  the  loss  of  the  npper 
portion  of  the  obelisk ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  on  the  front 
and  back  faces  are  two  nncouth  fignres.  That  in  front  be  interprela 
as  Sigurd,  with  a  double-edged  sword,  with  which  he  slew  the  monstrous 
worm  or  serpent  seen  hanging  in  knots  by  his  side  ;  the  other  figure 
at  the  back  is  that  of  one  holding  upon  hia  head  a  female  fignre, 
supposed  to  be  the  swan-maiden,  whose  wings  are  ainng  to  the  captor's 
side.  This  captor  being  Reginn,  the  king's  smith,  as  appears  b^  the 
emblems  of  his  craft, — pincers,  hammer,  anvil  and  trowel, — having 
reference  to  &  myth  concerning  the  pedigree  of  King  Onlaf  or  Olave, 
great-great-grand  son  of  Ragocr  Lodbrog,  whose  wife  Aslanga  was  a 
danghter  of  Signrd  Fafnesbane.  Another  fragment  of  a  cross  in  the 
same  chnrch  has  upon  it  the  name  of  Onlaf  in  Runic  chatsctors,  which 
Mr.  Browne  attributes  to  the  snme  monument  set  up  to  Olave,  son  of 
Godfrey,  who  came  to  York  in  939,  and  was  killed  soon  after  at  the 
battle  of  Tyningham  in  9il ;  after  which,  bis  cousin,  also  called  Olave, 
king  of  Dublin,  came  to  mle  over  Northumbria,  941  to  945,  or  there- 
abouts. This  interpretation  by  Mr.  Browne  seems  as  plausible  as  it  ia 
ingenious ;  the  shaft  taking  root  in  the  pagan  mythology,  and  rising  to 
the  Evangelists,  whose  influence,  subject  to  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
and  idens  of  a  long  list  of  kings,  spread  over  Northumbria  since  the 
dnys  of  Edwin,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hatfield  in  633,  when,  with 
bis  army,  perished  for  a  time  Christianity  in  his  kingdom. 

The  list  of  stones  with  interlaced  ornament  in  England  has  beeu 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  and  the  Rov.  G.  F.  Browne  in 
the  JoKTTUil,^  and  will  be  very  useful,  as  no  work  has  been  hitherto 
written  to  embrace  the  whole  of  those  known  in  England,  of  which 
Mr.  Allen  names  180  of  dates  before  the  Conquest,  though  the  crosses 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Isle  of  Wan  have  beeu 
fully  illustrated  by  pencil  and  by  pen.     This  session.  Dr.  Fryer  has 

■  Jouma/,  xli,  p.  129.  *  Ibiil.,  p.  131.  »  Ibid.,  p.  .S.'il. 
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given  ns  a  paper  on  tbe  crosses  of  Cornwall,  with  models  of  some  of 
tliem. 

Mr.  Brock,  among  his  numerons  exhibitions  of  miscellaneous  objects 
this  session,  prodnced,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  from 
Sonth  Uoalton  Clinrch,  Northamptonshire,  a  squeeze  of  an  interesting 
piece  of  Saxon  interlaced  work  fonnd  under  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
south  aisle  arcade,  the  church  being  under  restoration.  There  are 
patterns  on  tbe  face,  now  baried,  and  these,  when  exposed  to  riew,  will 
be  noted  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden.  Ur.  Brock  has  done  maoh  to  bring 
forward  the  small  buildings  which  sufficed  for  the  early  converts  tu 
Christianity ;  and  a  newly  discovered  Saxon  chapel  at  Deerhnrat  has 
been  described,  with  plana  and  inscriptions,  by  the  Rev.  Q.  Batterwortb, 
whiob  strongly  bears  on  oar  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  early  chapels, 
or  basilicas,  or  baptisteries  were  attached  to  hoases  where  a  few  recluses 
lived  together  for  study  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Like  Aid- 
helm,  however,  they  coald  hardly  be  called  recluses,  in  a  strict  seuse, 
for  they  promoted  education  among  the  laity,  and  with  it  the  knowledge 
of  tbe  gospel.  These  small  and  unpretending  establishmeiita  increased 
with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  Cliristiaziity,  as  did  Aldhelm's  at 
Malmesbary;  and  I  would  suggest  whetber  this  small  aula  regia  for 
ecclesiastics,  in  the  eighth  or  following  centnry,  often  described  as 
regnli  and  subregali  at  the  earlier  period,  may  not  have  given  the  idea 
of  at)  atda  regia  to  the  later  foandation  of  Odda  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  when  a  larger  establishment  was  required.  I  prefer, 
tlien,  to  consider  that  those  were  right  who  assigned  the  "  Odda  Stone" 
now  at  Osford  to  the  larger  church  of  the  monastery  of  Deerhurst, 
rather  than  to  the  small  chapel  lately  discovered ;  and  if,  as  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose,  the  slab  built  into  a  portion  of  the  farmhouse 
belonged  to  the  altar  of  the  .small  chapel,  then  I  suggest  that  the 
dedicatory  inscription  would  rather  be  to  Saint  Peter  than  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  missing  letters  might  be  bb  well  filled  up  "  in  bonorem 
Sancti  Petri",  and  of  a  dedication  of  the  eighth  century  this  would  bo 
tbe  most  probable  restoration.  The  small  chapol  would  still  be  retained 
by  tbe  Deerhnrat  establishment,  out  of  devotion  to  the  original  shrine 
of  the  neighbourhood  where  religion  wa^  first  taught  and  practised, 
and  the  original  dedication  would  be  retained,  whatever  might  be  the 
dedication  of  their  larger  and  more  recent  church. 

I  throw  ont  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject.  The  language  of  the  period  nnder  review 
has  been  elucidated  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson  on 
^Ifrie't  Vor-afruiary,  and  by  that  of  Mr.  D.  Slater  on  the  Exeter  Book, 
which  breathes,  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  poems  contained  therein,  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  allusions  to  its  customs.  Then  I  must  especially  notice 
the  description  of  the  Dometday  Book  given  by  Mr.  Birch,  and  liis 
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catalogae  raitonne  ot  the  Tarions  oopiee  of  it  in  MS.,  and  of  commen- 
tatora  on  portjoca  of  it^  when  he  snggeBted  the  formation  of  a  Damaday 
Book  Society  for  printing  and  editing  the  complete  text,  a  work  as 
Qsefal  as  it  wonld  ba  laborious)  and  demanding  the  ingenaonB  co-opera- 
tion of  many  skilled  prafesaors.  This  enj^esdon  has  been  already  set 
on  foot  in  this  appropriate  year  1686,  being  the  eight-hnndreth  anni- 
veraary  of  the  completion  of  the  great  national  terrier.  Many  crosses 
will  be  fonnd  among  the  boundary  marks  which  no  longer  exist,  but 
their  position  may  give  eridenoe  favonrable  to  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen  and  Mr.  Eerslake.  The  very  complete  description  by 
Ur.  J.  T.  Irvine  of  Bamack  Chnrch,  Northamptonshire,  and  drawings 
on  which  the  architectural  details  are  delineated,  show  a  state  of  the 
art  of  chnrch  building  which  heretofore  has  not  been  allowed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  He  has  further  exhibited  drawings  of  many 
sculptured  stones  of  early  date  found  in  Northamptonshire.  This 
gentleman's  vety  complete  aoconnt  of  the  chnrch  in  Dover  Castle,  with 
illnstrative  plates,  which  have  appeared  this  last  year  in  the  Journal, 
wilt  recall  the  interesting  discussions  held  on  the  subject  at  the  Dover 
Congress.  In  like  manner  late  to  appear,  but  redoubled  in  interest 
since  it  was  read  prior  to  the  Tenby  Congress,  is  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mayhew's 
paper  on  Tenby  and  St.  David's,  He  has  taken  up  his  eafajeot  as  a 
labour  of  love,  and  we  can  better  appreciate  it  now  that  the  scenes 
described  have  been  visited. 

To  return  to  the  nans  of  the  seventh  century.  Notice  has  been 
publicly  given  by  the  Bev.  M.  Woodward  of  the  finding  of  a  reliquary, 
built  up  in  a  wall  of  the  parish  ohnrob  of  Folkestone,  which  contained 
the  bones  of  St.  Eanswith,  who  had  established  a  nunnery  not  far  from 
the  spot,  and  of  which  she  was  the  patron  saint.  This  lady  was 
daughter  of  Eadbald,  and  granddaughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Kent.  If  r.  Syer  Cuming  has  given  an  account  of  the  legendary 
life  of  St.  Uilbui^a,  the  Abbess  of  Wenlock,  to  whom  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  A  record  of  Spanish  nnns  of  St.  Dominiok,  of 
much  later  date,  has  been  given  by  Ur.  W.  H.  Rylands  in  eight  deeds 
of  professed  nnns  at  Barcelona,  which  are  interesting  for  their  hemldto 
embelUshmeats,  for  the  names  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics  to  whom 
the  nnns  professed  allegiance,  and  for  the  language  of  Catalonia  in 
which  they  are  written.  This  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  early  forms 
of  the  Romance  language  derived  from  the  latin,  yet  so  different  from 
the  Spanish. 

When  the  principality  of  Catalonia  waa  annexed  to  Spain,  it  was 
forced  that  the  Catalans  should  preserve  their  own  laws,  and  retain 
their  separate  cort«s  or  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  principality. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  Catalonia,  one  of  the  first  trading  nations  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  making  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  Greek 
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Emperor  at  Cons  tan  tinople,  and  with  the  Weatem  powers  as  veil  as 
with  the  Mahometan  State. 

The  session  has  been  fall  of  interest  in  exhibitions  of  objects  of 
more  modem  date,  and  in  papers  on  a  rarietj  of  subjects,  but  mj 
observations  having  extended  to  so  great  a  length  on  Anglu-Soxoa 
history,  I  am  nnable  to  advert  to  them,  except  in  so  for  as  to  say  that 
the  official  account  of  onr  proceedings  will  show  that  the;  were  sot 
of  less  interest  than  those  to  which  I  have  particularly  referred. 
Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  doubtless  receive  farther  illustra- 
tion at  the  coming  Oongress  in  Durham  county,  which,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  will  be  one  of  especial  interest. 

A  few  last  words  before  parting  shall  be  said  of  some  Roman  anti- 
quities brought  to  oar  notice  at  evening  meetings;  bnt  first,  with 
sorrow,  I  have  to  name  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  Keeper  of  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  for  about  the  same 
time  that  the  paper,  read  by  himself  at  the  last  Congress,  on  British 
Coins,  appeared  in  our  Jowmal,  was  published  the  account  of  hie  life 
from  various  sources,  compiled  by  his  son,  Mr.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch, 
showing  the  broadness  of  his  erodition,  and  the  regret  with  which  the 
anuounoement  of  his  decease  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885  was 
received  by  antiquaries  and  friends  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Walter  de  Qray  Birch,  exhibitod  a  Roman  stone  eitta  of  good 
carved  work,  on  which  one  out  of  two  iasoriptiouB  was  to  the  memory 
of  a  child  three  years  old,  who  had  received  the  dole  of  com  or 
bread  given  gratuitously  by  the  Stato.  In  this  case  he  had  probably 
been  made  a  recipient  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  eiiatonce  in  the 
family  genealogy.  Juvenal  criticises  the  abuse  of  the  dole,  when  an 
empty  palanquin  with  the  curtains  drawn  was  brought  round  to  receive 
it  in  the  name  of  a  lady  supposed  to  be  inside.  "  This  is  my  Galla", 
says  the  husband  ;  "  dismiss  her  quickly.  What  are  you  waiting  forf" 
"  Oalla,  pat  your  head  oat."     "  Do  not  diatorb  her,  she  is  asleep.'" 

The  remarkable  memorial  stone  with  a  Greek  inscription  in  hexa- 
meter verses  found  at  Brongh  in  Westmoreland,  was  brot^ht  before 
ns  in  a  good  photograph ;  the  verses  were  translated  and  the  stono 
described  at  the  same  time  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  H.  M.  Scarth. 

Referring  to  the  paper  I  contributed  on  the  Baths  of  Aquie-Solis,  I 
am  favoured  by  Mr.  Richard  Hewlett  with  an  extract  from  the  Oettei 
StepAant  to  show  that  the  author  who  composed  the  work,  between 
1111  and  1148,  had  seen  the  Roman  baths  at  Bath  in  daily  use  as  a 
health  and  pleaAore  resort;  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  in  full : 
"  Est  civitas  a  Bristoa  vi  milliariis  distans,  ubi  fonticuli  per  occallas 
fistulas  aquee^  ex  hnmano.  ingenio  et  artificio  caleractee,  ox  abstrnsis 
torrn  visceribus  sursum  in  receptacnlum  per  cameratas  arcuationes 
'  Sal.  I,  V.  1-24-6. 
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gloriose  dispositum  emanant,  tbermaflqne  tempcratas  et  Bannn,  as- 
pectoqae  delectabilea  ia  medio  civitatis  efficitiiit  qate  civitas  Batha 
Tocatur,  qnod,  ez  Anglins  lingnte  proprietato  trahena  vocabalam 
Balneam  interpretatnr,  eo  qnod  ad  illam  ex  omni  Anglia  JDfinni 
caaaa  in  salabribaa  aquia  dilaendi,  sani  vero  gratia  mirabiles  calidie 
aqoie  emptionos  ridendi  et  in  eia  balneandi,  concarrere  solent."  In 
the  same  nay  Roman  batha,  hjpocaaBtB,  floeB,  and  tlieatrea  were  still 
preserved  in  the  twelfth  centary  at  Gaerleon  in  Sonth  Wales,  as 
atl'ested  by  Ointldos  Gambrensia  in  his  ftinerarium,  Book  t. 


At  the  conclnsion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  series  of  votes  of 
thanka  to  the  President  and  Officers,  and  to  all  those  vrbo  by  their 
laboarB  had  aaaisted  the  Association  at  the  CongresB  and  during  the 
Session,  were  proposed  and  carried  nnanimonsly.  Afterwards  the 
meeting  was  closed  by  the  Chairman. 


Wedhesdat,  Mat  19,  1889. 
G.  R.  Wriqbt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Conobess  Sec,  in  thx  Chair. 

E.  W.  Bnlkeley,  Esq.,  Stockport,  was  duly  elected  ui  Associate, 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 
To  T.  A.  Wue,  Esq.,  M.D.,  for  "  History  of  Paganism  in  Caledonia." 

4to.    1884. 
To  the  Sodely,  for  "  Archteological  Jonrnal",  vol  xliii.  No.  169,    1886, 
„  „        for  "  Collections  Historical  and  Archaeological  relating 

to  Montgomeryshire."   Part  xziviii,  April  1886,  vo).  ziz,  Pt,  i. 

Mr.  John  M.  Wood  exhibited  a  plan  and  drawings  of  Lees  or  Leighs 
Priory,  Essex,  and  read  a  series  of  descriptive  notes  of  the  Priory, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  printed  hereafter. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  of  Peterboroagh,  forwarded  for  exhibition  a  draw- 
ing to  scale  of  the  scalptured  Norman  font  in  Wanaford  or  Walmeaford 
Chnrch.  (See  Plate  opposite.)  The  acnlptures  consist  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Oor  Lord,  and  two  persons  in  combat  with  cndgela.  Mr. 
Irvine  also  desired  to  announce  that  there  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
boilding  above  groand  in  Lawn  Wood,  on  the  road  frcHn  Helpstone 
to  Aston. 

Miss  Tnrnonr  sent  for  exhibition  a  Mexican  jar  covered  with  cnriona 
and  grotesque  animals  and  other  emblems. 

Mr.  W,  de  G,  Birch,  F.8.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  photographs  of  the 
present  condition  tf  the  ancient  acnlptorod  slabs  in  Chicliu8t«r  Catlie- 
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dral;  and  other  pbotograpliB  cat  ap,  and  arranged  according  to  liis 
views  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  tbe  broken  pieces ;  and  read  a 
paper  on  the  sobject.  The  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the 
Journal. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills,  architect  to  the 
Cathedral  at  Chichester,  gave  a  general  assent  to  the  conclasions  of 
the  aathor,  and  asanred  the  Anxociation  that  the  suggested  alterations 
would  receive  careful  investigation  at  the  bauds  of  the  Cathedral 
aathoritieB. 

Ur.  R.  Hewlett  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Alleged  Loss  of  Historical 
MSS.  after  the  Dissolotioo  of  Monasteries",  which  will  be  printed 
hereafter.  lu  the  discussion  which  ensued  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Brock 
took  part. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Ship  at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire",  and  exhi- 
bited a  series  of  views  in  connection  with  the  discovery.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  paper  will  be  printed  hereafter  in  the  Journal. 


WeDNESDiT,  JnsE  2,  1886, 
W.  H.  Cope,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Associates'  were  duly  elected  ; 

John  Astleigh,  Esq.,  Stoneleigh  Terrsce,  Coventry 
H.  Talbot  Moore,  Esq,,  West  Coker,  Yeovil 
Mrs.  R.  Peek,  54  Woodstock  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
Thos.  F.  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry 
J.  Valient  in,  Esq.,  Chnrch  Street,  Lambeth 
Rev.  H.  R.  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Norley  Vicarage,  Cheshire 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  douors  of  the 
following  pi-esents  to  the  Library ; 
To  S.  IT.  Kerihaiv,  Eeq.,  F.S.A.,  for  "Refugee   Inscriptious   in   the 

Cathedral  and  Churches  of  Canterbury, "     1880. 
To  Ihe  Society,  for  "Arcbowlogia  Cambrensis",  January  1886.     Fifth 
Series,  No.  IX. 
Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  read  some  notes  on  the  Saxou 
font  at  Wing,  Bedfordshire,  aad  drew  attention  to  other  ancient  funta 
at  Potteme,  Deerhnrst,  elc. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Irvine,  of  sculpture  at  Caistor,  carved  with  a  subject  cognate 
to  that  on  the  Wansford  font,  eKhibited  at  the  last  meetiug.  (Sec 
Plate.) 
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Mr.  Trrine  writes  :  "  I  aend  a  aketoh  of  a  oap  in  the  west  respond  of 
the  south  arch  under  the  toner  of  Gaietor  Church  (that  iato  the  sonth 
transept).  Od  it  is  the  eame  subjeot  as  was  found  on  the  font  at 
Watmesford  or  Wansford  Church,  bnt  with  the  addition  of  a  female 
figure  weeping.  It  evidently  relates  to  some  special  history.  Na 
doabt  both  carvings  are  of  the  same  date.  Ostaide  the  chancel- wall, 
over  the  priest's  door,  at  Caietor,  is  the  well-known  inscription  of  its 
dedication,  given  by  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  in  his  last  edition  of 
Bickman.  I  find  this  is  not  very  aconrate.  It  omits  at  least  all  the 
contraction -marks ;  and  at  present  I  am  in  mnch  donbt  if  the  date 
should  not  be  read  1114  instead  of  1124.  If  the  first,  it  would  be  the 
very  year  Abbot  Ernnlf  went  to  reign  at  Rochester  as  Bisht^.  The 
inscription  evidently  .relates,  not  to  the  present  bat  to  the  former 
chancel,  remains  of  which  are  seen  worked  ap  in  the  present  one  rebuilt. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  acting  person  atCaistor,  in 
the  building  of  the  beautiful  tower,  was  Abbot  Emulf,  and  that  his 
carvers  and  workmen  executed  the  cap  of  which  the  drawing  is  sent 
for  exhibition,  as  well  as  the  Walmes ford  font  and  the  Norman  chancel- 
arch  in  the  not  very  distant  church  of  Morbonra  in  Hnntiogdonshire  ; 
at  both  which  churches  a  peonliarly  ornamental  base,  presenting  a 
sort  of  triangular  BCale-omament,  exists, — a  peculiarity  that  came  to 
light,  in  remains  of  hia  period,  at  Boohester  daring  the  late  restoration 
of  the  south  transept  of  that  Cathedral,  and  now  seen  in  its  crypt. 

"  The  weapons  used  (a  mace)  in  the  carvings  at  Walmesford  font, 
and  on  this  Caistor  capital,  are  similar,  as  well  as  the  dress  of  the  per- 
sons engaged.  Can  it  refer  to  any  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Cynoburga, 
whose  monastery  was  at  Caistor,  or  earlier,  it  may  be,  on  that  acre  and 
a  half,  called  '  Cynebnrga's  Acre',  held  by  Peterborough  Monastery 
in  later  times  at  Gunwade  ?  The  Roman  road,  which  crossed  the  river 
Nen  by  a  bridge  below  Caistor,  divided  at  once  into  three  lines  :  one 
went,  vid  Sonthport,  to  Leicester ;  one  by  the  Langditch  and  LoUham 
Bridges  to  Lincoln  ;  while  a  third,  easterly  one,  ran  up  to  the  east  of 
Caistor,  known  as  Cynebnrga's  Way,  and  passes  as  a  high  ridge  along 
the  biU-top,  entering  Milton  Park,  where  it  must  have  joined  a  fourth, 
which  coming  east  from  the  forest-laud  of  Northampton,  passed  in  an 
equally  lofty  mound-shape  below  Upton,  a  hamlet  of  Caistor ;  passing 
on  its  way  Peterborough  (to  the  south),  vid  Westwood,  and  crossing 
the  marsh-lands  to  Norfolk." 

Mr.  B.  Mann,  of  Bath,  sent  for  exhibition  three  photographs  of  a 
sculptured  stone,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  recently  found  during  exca- 
vations on  the  site  of  the  Roman  bath. 

Mr.  Roofe  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  flint  flukes,  knives, 
arrow-heads,  and  palceolithic  weapons  of  chipped  flint,  gathered  recently 
by  him  on   the  gravel  at  Qodalming,  Surrey  ;  to^rtither  with    three 
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Bpnrious  specimens  of  "  Flint  Jack"  arrow-faeada,  exhibited  for  compa- 
rison with  true  specimens  by  the  members. 

Mr.  A.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  iniscellaneous  ooUeotion  of  matrices 
and  impressions  of  medi»Tal  seals,  and  read  the  following : — 

On  Some  Ahcieht  Seals. 
az  A  LG  Ban  OH  bbeitt,  sbq.,  f.s.a. 

The  first  of  the  seals  which  I  exhibit,  to  which  I  am  desirons  of 
directing  attention,  was  pnrchased  man;  years  ago  at  a  sale  of  anti- 
qnities,  in  London,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Bonsfield.  It  is  made 
of  bronze,  and  the  device  is  a  griffin  aegreant  snrmonnting  a  lion  dor- 
mant, with  a  sprig  of  foliage  in  its  month.  Whether  any  credence  can 
be  placed  in  tiie  saggestion  on  the  card  attached  to  the  seal,  that  it 
belonged  to  Richard  de  Redvers,  fifth  Karl  of  Devon,  who  died  in  1181, 
I  am  enable  to  decide.  On  some  of  the  seals  of  the  Earls  of  Devon  a 
griffin  ia  displayed,  either  alone  or  snrmonnting  a  boond  or  wolf,  out 
of  whose  month  issne  flames.^  The  devices,  however,  on  tfae  copies  of 
the  seals  taken  from  charters  belonging  to  the  De  Bedvers  family, 
which  I  have  seen,  do  not  bear  mnch  resemblance  to  the  device  on  tlie 
seal  before  ns,  except  that  they  represent  s  griffin  and  a  kind  of  dog ; 
but  this  device^  was  one  commonly  borne  by  families  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentnries. 

In  ft  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Planch6,  "  On  the  Lords  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight",  printed  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Journal  of  this  Association,  he  states 
that  Richard  de  Redvers,  the  third  of  his  name,  fifth  Barl  of  Devon, 
and  seventh  lord  of  the  Isle,  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  one  of 
the  heirs  of  John  Lord  Bisset,  and  died  without  issue  in  1184.  And 
he  proceeds  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  snbject  of  armorial  bearings, 
that  this  Richard  the  third  is  the  first  Garl  of  his  family  who  (accord- 
ing to  Brooke  and  Tinoent)  bore  the  heraldic  coat  of  De  Redvera,  Or, 
a  lion  rampant  azure.  The  seal  of  his  eldest  brother,  Baldwin,  had 
not  been  seen  by  him ;  but  those  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather exhibit  a  griffin  either  alone  or  seizing  on  some  smaller 
animal  which  it  would  pnizle  a  herald  or  naturalist  to  blazon  or 
describe.  In  no  case  are  these  devices  represented  on  a  shield,  and 
therefore,  previous  to  1161^  at  least,  there  is  no  example  of  a  regular 
heraldic  bearing  in  the  family  of  De  Redvers. 

With  reference  to  this  question,  however,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
arms  of  Richard  de  Revere  or  Biparins,  first  Earl  of  Devonshire  (ob, 

■  PlanchS. 

>  According  to  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A. 

^  Richard,  the  third  Earl  of  Devon,  died  in  1161  or  1162,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  biB  sous,  Baldwiii,  fourth  Earl,  and  Richard,  fifth  Earl. 
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1107),  are  stated  in  Hei/lyn'a  Help  to  Etigluk  Bulory  (177Z),  p.  220, 
to  have  been  Gules,  a  griffin  scgreant  or. 

It  IB  beyond  the  epbero  of  this  paper  to  discass  the  origin  of  armo- 
rial beariDgi,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  appear  to  have  come 
into  DBe  before  at  least  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  although  cer- 
tain devices  had  long  been  adopted  by  some  families  on  seals,  or  used 
as  personal  deooi-ations.  Stephen  Eurl  of  Richmond  is  said  to  have 
sealed  with  seven  flonra-de-lis  (1137) ;  Waleran,  Count  of  Meulan  (ofc, 
1166],  is  said  to  have  used  a  heraldic  seal ;  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, is  fabled  to  have  borne  a  wolf's  head ;  Uagnaville,  Earl  of  EsseK 
(1144),  etc  Mr.  Lower,  quoting  from  Dallanay,  states  that  the  earli- 
est representation  of  arms  upon  a  seal  is  of  the  date  1 187.     (P.  22.) 

Most  of  the  earliest  shields  are  without  any  device  whatever,  and 
were  only  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  coloured. 
With  the  gradual  growth  of  the  use  of  armorial  bearings,  it  became 
the  custom  to  allow  a  knight,  when  he  had  gained  the  right  of  bearing 
a  charge  upon  his  escutcheon,  by  some  exploit  in  arms,  to  select  a  de- 
vice which  bad  not  been  already  appropriated.  Kence,  before  the 
establishment  of  an  authentic  record  of  armorial  bearings,  which  did 
not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III,'  much  oonfusion  arose 
with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  particular  devicea. 

The  next  seal  on  which  I  have  to  ofier  some  remarks  came  into  my 
possession  many  years  ago  from  my  late  brother,  Mr.  John  Brent, 
F.S.A.  It  is  apparently  made  of  bronze,  and  an  impression  was  exhi- 
bited by  him  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association  on  9th  Sept.  1846,  and 
a  short  account  of  it  given  in  vol.  ii  of  the  JournaL  The  inscription 
round  the  rim  is  "  Sigillnm  Thomte  Maunseir'i  and  the  arms  are,  Or, 
on  a  fesse  dancett6  guks,  three  lions  rampant  argent,  impaling  vairy ; 
crest,  a  bird.  It  had  been  recenlly  fonnd  near  the  Recalvers,  and 
appears  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Henry  VI.  Mr.  Planche  observed 
at  the  time  that  "  the  arms  of  Mannsell  in  the  Heralds'  College  were 
not  dated,  and  he  had  not  yet  fonnd  the  pedigree." 

1  have  for  some  time  past  been  desirous  of  obtaining  further  inform- 
ation concerning  this  seal ;  but  until  quite  lately  1  have  never  had  au 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  matter.  1  have  recently  seen,  how- 
ever, a  work  printed  in  1850,  for  private  circulation,  by  Mr.  William 
W.  Mansell,  entitled  An  UUtorical  and  Oejiealoijical  Account  of  the 
Ancknt  Famihj  of  Muuaeell,  JUaiigell,  Mantel;  by  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  W.  Mansell  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  seal,  as  he  ex- 
hibits an  engraving  of  its  impression,  and  describes  the  arms  as  Or,  on 
a  fesse  indented  gules,  three  lions  rampant  argent,  impaling  vairy  ar. 
and  azure.    He  also  makes  the  following  remarks  thereon  :  "A  bronze 

'  First  Boll  of  Anus  aliout  .\.i>.  1250. 
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aenl  of  the  Mannaells  {'Sigillnm  Thoinae  MauDscll')  was  found  latit 
year^  near  to  the  R^cnlvers,  wliile  escavatitig  for  tilie  Dover  Railway. 
Apparently  it  is  of  the  period  of  Henry  VI,  and  resembles  in  some 
degree  the  seal  diflcovered  in  the  fonndation  of  London  BriiJpe,  the 
chargen  ae  well  as  the  crest  being  in  both  instances  tlie  same.^  In  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  that  reign  {anno  1450)  thore  was  a  Thomas 
MannBell,of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Devon's  J«»Me«  of  Ike  Exchequer. 
He  seema  to  hav6  been  Paymaster  or  Receiver- General  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  King's  Lieutenant- General  in  Franco,  and  had  money 
from  varions  noblemen  and  prelates  to  pay  the  wages  of  divers  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  proceeding  to  Normandy  for  defence  of  those 
parts."  He  also  mentions  a  Thomas  Mnunsell.  whoso  name  appears  at 
tht  Viiitallon  0/ LonAin,  1633  34.  and  who  lived  in  "  Wood  Street,  over 
against  St  Alband's  Church".  Ho  bore  similar  arms  and  crest,  with 
n  crescent  for  difference,  and  impaled  argent,  on  a  chevron  sable, 
between  three  falcons  gules,  two  and  one,  three  stag's  heads  cftboased 
of  the  field. 

I  have  seen  a  pedigree  of  Maosell  or  Mannseil  (Harl.  MS.  1476, 
f  453,  Vis.  1633-34),  which  records  a  Thomas  Mansell  of  London, 
anno  1634,  and  also  a  Thomas  Mansell  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  who  wnn 
his  first  consin.  And  at  folio  462  of  the  same  VisUallon,  Thomas 
Mansell,  of  Gray's  Inn,  is  stated  to  have  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Bartholomew  of  Sandwich.  The  arms  impaled  on  the  sea)  before 
ns  do  not,  however,  agree  with  any  of  those  borne  by  the  family  of 
Bartholomew  which  I  hare  been  able  to  discover,  and  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seal  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  and  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  property  of  Thomas  Mannseil,  who  was  Paymaster' 
General  to  the  Dnke  of  Somerset  in  1450. 

I  also  exhibit  an  ecclesiastical  seal  which  I  recently  pnrchased  at 
the  shop  of  a  dealer  of  antiqniries  in  Avignon.  The  inscription  round 
the  rim  is,  however,  so  mnch  defaced,  that  I  am  nnable  to  obtain  any 
cine  to  its  meaning.  So  many  of  these  seals  are  found  to  be  forgeries, 
that  I  should  hesitJite  to  give  an  opinion  whether  this  one  be  a  forgery 
or  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been  mannfactni'ed  from 
the  impression  of  an  ancient  seal. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  pointed  out 
that  the  first  seal  mentioned  was  far  later  than  B.  de  Bedvers,  and 


'  The  seal  referred  to  wax  that  of  a  John  ftlanneell,  and  i: 
bein(,'  of  the  carl;  pirt  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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really  belonged  to  the  fourteenth  centnry,  when  Bnch  devicea  were  not 
nncommon.  Mr.  Brock  and  the  Rev.  Scott  Snrteee  also  took  part  in 
the  disciiBsion. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  then  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  Boman 
bailding  at  Rheims,  and  read  the  following: — 

A  Recentli  Discovered  Rohan  BtiLoiKO  in  the  Fbouenadb 
AT  Rheimb. 

BT  GEOROB  B.  nHIQHT,  F.S.A. 

The  few  remarks  I  am  at  present  able  to  place  before  onr  meeting 
this  evening  vill,  t  hope,  be  enfficient  to  interest  my  hearersj  and 
perhaps,  as  I  wonid  further  hope,  "whet  their  appetites"  for  more, 
n'hen  I  am  in  the  receipt  of  a  fnller  and  longer  report  from  the 
French  architect,  to  whoee  efforts  we  as  archsologists  are  already 
deeply  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  some  important  and  inte- 
resting Roman  remains,  only  brought  to  light  a  few  weeks  ago,  at 
the  ancient  City  of  Rbeims,  whilst  digging  in  the  well-known 
"  Promenade"  of  that  &moas  town,  bnilt  on  the  site  of  "  Dnrocor- 
toram  Civitas",  mentioned  in  Cfesar's  De  Sella  Oallux,  lib.  vi,  p.  44^ 
as  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  and  afterwards  called  "  Civitas  Remo- 
rum",  and  from  which  people  the  present  name  is,  donbtless,  de- 
rived. 

Whilst  wandering  with  the  Leland  Clnb,  in  north-eastern  France, 
better  known  to  tonrists  aa  the  "  Champ^^e  Dintrict",  we  came  to 
the  above  celebrated  city,  early  ia  May  last;  and  after  oar  party, 
under  the  conduct  of  onr  indefatigable  director  and  gnide,  Mr. 
John  Reynolds,  had  been  introduced  to  some  of  the  wonders  of 
Rhcims,  or  "  Renz",  as  the  French  people  call  it,  although  I,  as  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  "  Jackdaw  of  Rheims",  written  by  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  Association,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham,  better 
known  throughout  the  literary  world  aa  "  Ingoldsby",  am  qnite 
content,  and  always  shall  be,  to  pronounce  the  name  as  he  determined 
it  in  his  above  referred  to  and  justly  admired  Legend,  when  he  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"  Never,  I  ween,  was  a  prouder  seen, 
Read  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams, 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  ArchbiEhop  of  Rheims  I" 

After  we  had  seen  the  magnificent  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  St. 
Rcmi,  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  and  the  Mnsenm,  in  which  is  exhi- 
bited one  of  the  largest  Roman  pavements  in  Europe,  I  believe, 
and  which  was  fonnd  in  Rheims,  we  were  taken  to  the  excavationa 
in  the  Promenade,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  friend, 
M.  Fanl  Krog,  a  well-known  arclueologist  residing  in  the  city,  and 
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where  hin  famoDB  champaffne  hoDee  of  boBinees,  "  Ptuxl  Kmg  and 
Co.",  is  situated,  (o  these  "  dig^ngs",  at  that  time  shat  oat  from  the 
public  gaze,  and  to  which  this  short  paper  ia  intended  to  draw  yonr 
attention. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  remains  as  at  present  developed,  indi- 
cates to  my  mind  the  "  vestigia"  of  an  important  building,  which, 
if  farther  carefully  examined,  will,  I  feel  snre,  bring  to  light  evidenceB 
of  larger  rooms,  and  possibly  of  paved  mosaic  ones,  now  bnried 
beneath  the  monnd  of  earth  and  dibrit  of  broken  ahafls,  of  tiles  and 
teesera,  abnndantly  strewn  all  over  the  place,  and  the  latter  one's 
fingers  itched  to  pick  np  as  "  memenloes"  of  sach  an  interesting 
"  find";  bnt,  like  other  things  in  France,  it  was  "  defendu",  and  them- 
fore  very  relnctantly  I  kept  my  hands  from  "  picking  and  stealing", 
althoogh  I  feel  snre  no  one  would  have  been  a  bit  the  worse  off,  if  I 
had  been  able  to  bring  a  few  specimens  away  with  me  to  present  to 
yon  on  this  occasion. 

The  row  of  broken  colnmna,  a  very  faint  impression  of  which  my 
sketch  will  give  the  meeting,  told  forcibly  of  the  history  of  former 
times,  and  gave  an  evidence  to  the  members  of  the  Leiand  Glnb  that 
here  were  the  remains  of  a  once  grand  and  inost  likely  important  pnblic 
building  belonging  to  the  ancient  days  of  Roman  occupation,  and 
possibly  in  some  connection  with  the  magnificent  Porta  Martis,  or 
Gate  of  Uara,  now  standing,  so  nobly  and  prondly,  close  to  the  excava- 
tions I  have  been  referring  to,  and  the  sight  of  which  alone,  of  all  the 
other  grand  antiquities  of  Rheims,  repays  the  visitor  to  that  city,  be 
lie  archmologist  or  not.  It  was  built,  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  fourth 
centnry,  and  of  (he  other  three  city  gates,  the  Porta  Cereris,  Porta 
Veneris,  and  Porta  Bacchi,  is  the  sole  one  remaining,  and  in  its 
existence  has  passed  indeed  a  chequered  career.  Up  to  1554  it  was 
used  as  a  city  gate ;  then  earthworks  were  constructed  over  it,  and 
another  .gateway  used  instead  ;  it  was  again  opened  np  in  1595,  and 
then  built  np  again.  In  the  year  1677  it  was  once  more  uncovered, 
but  not  effectually  cleared  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  as  it  is 
now.  Soon  after  1830  it  was  carefully  restored,  and  stands  out  at 
present  a  splendid  and  Bolitary  monument  of  such  early  days,  and  telle 
silently  the  tale  of  what  a  noble  city  the  ancient  Civitas  of  the  Bemi 
mast  have  been. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  hurry  on  and  refer  once  more  to  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  close  by  this  triumphal  Roman  arcb  qf  three  "  basis", 
ns  the  French  call  them,  so  well  preserved  and  so  richly  adorned  with 
carvings  and  other  embellishments  in  stone,  of  heads  and  figures,  fruits 
and  emblematical  devices. 

Our  old  friend  and  highest  living  authority  on  Roman  antiquities,  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,thuswrites  to  me  of  the  subject  now  before  ns, 
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Ihaving  called  liis  attention  to  it,  and  eent  bim  a  eketeh  of  the  mias  : 
"  The  colnmns  probably  show  a  corridor,  or  possibly  an  open  room 
with  a  corridor.  The  hypocaust,  a  krge  winter  teeselated  room  ;  not 
a  bath"  (ae  some  have  thought  in  Rheims  and  elsewhere).  "In  onr 
climate  warmth  was  wanted,  and  thas  we  find  baths  email,  a  secondary 
requisite-  The  arch  at  Rheims,  with  agriGultural  and  mytholngtcal 
subjects,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Nortlierr  Gallia.  Upon  the  cathedral 
you  noted,  I  hope,  the  spirits  or  bodies  rising  out  of  Amphowe  at  the 
scene  of  the  Besarrection,     Roman  Rlieims  it  undergronnd." 

My  friend  and  fellow  associate,  Mr,  John  L.  Rogt't,  thns  writes  to 
me  of  the  Roman  discovery  at  Rheims:  "I  wish  I  could  help  yon 
about  the  Roman  remains,  and  am  ashamed  at  my  poor  recollection  of 
tbeir  details.  My  visual  impression  is  merely  of  a  pit,  not  very  deep, 
eipoeing  the  bnses  of  a  row  of  columns  along  the  site  of  an  nneiplored 
apartment  or  conrt  (an  atrium,  perhaps).  Parallel  to  these,  a  broken 
wall,  that  of  the  supposed  conrt,  extending  acmss  the  length  of  tlie 
pit.  Then  beyond,  a  confused  mass  of  little  walls  enclosing  little 
spaces,  and  looking  like  what  I  saw  in  a  villa  dng  into  some  years  ago 
at  Winghara  in  Kent,  where  they  were  called  a  hjpocaust;  there  is  a 
very  good  representation  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  volame  of  the  Arrh<en- 
loi/ia  C'lnli'ina,  p.  352."  Here  followed  a  slight  sketch,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  completely  agrees  with  mine,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider, roughly  made  as  my  sketch  is,  it  does  fairly  well  represent  the 
features  of  these  Roman  excavations  at  Rheims.  In  concluding,  I 
will  again  venture  to  say,  that  if,  when  I  get  further  promieed  details 
of  what  has  been  found  since  our  visit  to  the  buried  building  in  Rheime, 
and  exact  measurements  of  vrhat  already  has  been  found,  yon  will  like  to 
hear  anything  more  of  this  interesting  diocovery,  and  not  think  I  shall 
bore  yon  too  much  over  a  Continental  Roman  "  find", — hardly,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  considered  British  Archsoologj, — I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
furnish  you  with  a  continuatioa  of  these  Notes,  which  I  can  but 
regret  are  so  feebly  rendered,  but  which  I  hope  may  have  at  the 
same  time  afforded  you  a  little  interest,  and  a  peep,  as  it  were,  into  the 
pa-st,  and  the  wondrous  works  of  those  great  people,  the  ancient 
RoomuB,  from  whom  it  is  the  boast  of  many  Englishmen  to  he  derived  ; 
and  certainly  to  feel  they  have  greatly  benefited  by  the  nearly  four  hnn- 
dred  years  they  were  in  onr  country,  in  our  manners  and  our  laws,  our 
customs  and  onr  monuments.  In  fact,  I  have  ever  felt  myself  "  more 
a  Roman  than  an  antique  Dane." 


Mr.  Mould,  Mr.  Brock,  Dr.  J.  S.  Pben6,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Scott 
Sui'tees,  and  Mr.  Ellis  of  HuddersUeld,  took  part  in  the  diseuBsiou ;  and 
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it  was  hoped  that  farther  details  wonid  be  obtained  respecting  tbia  dis- 
coveiy,  and  laid  before  the  Society  on  a  fntnre  occasion. 

Mr.  Brock  then  read  a  paper,  iu  the  nnavoidable  absence  of  the 
author,  on  "  Bishop  Butler's  Painted  Olasa  at  Yane  Honae,  Hampatead, 
and  at  Orial  College,  Oxford",  by  B.  Walford,  Eaq.,  M.A. 

At  the  reqaeat  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  Cope  Whitehonse  made  the 
following  oommanicatioD  in  regard  to  Fingal'a  Care  and  the  other 
caves  of  StaSh  :— 

FlHOiL's  CiVE. 
Br  r.  COPB  WHITBHOUSE,  ESQ.,  U.A. 

At  the  Ueeting  of  the  British  Archsological  Association  at  Mal- 
Tem,  in  1881,  I  consnlted  privately  some  of  the  members  in  regard  to 
the  celebrated  Cave  in  Stafia,  and  a  paper  which  I  proposed  to  read 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  iti 
forthooming  Meeting  at  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  amonnt  of  error  on  any  sab- 
jeot  than  obtained  at  that  time  in  regard  to  StaSa.  The  name,  "  Cava 
of  Fingal",  waa  a  blunder  of  Sir  J.  Banks  (1772).  The  Caveof  "Vin" 
is  the  Cave  of  "  Noise".  The  Frenob  insist  (Laronaae,  ».  v.  "  Stafe") 
that  its  length  is  149  feet  (45.47  m.)  instead  of  249,  becanae  Fanjaa  St. 
Fond  tnade  a  wrong  entry  in  hia  note-book  in  1779. 

There  are  fbnr  pictures  in  geological  works  written  by  distingnished 
authors,  and  published  by  Leading  honses,  which  do  not  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  each  other  or  the  object 

Bad  as  an  iUnstration,  it  is  worse  as  a  physical  impossibility  ;  yet 
this  colnmnar  ball  (fig.  1.)  has  been  a  favonrite  misrepresentation  for 
over  half  a  century,  and  is  used  to  this  day  by  the  Qermans. 


Still  more  grotesque  is  the  cut  (6g.  2)  which  appeared  in  twenty- 
ive  editions  of  one  of  the  most  popalar  text-hooks  of  geology  ever 
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pablished,  "  revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  tbe  science,  with  an  introdactory  notice  bj  John  Pje  Smith, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.and  F.Q.S."   The  pipes  in  the  foregroand  are  snfficientl; 


ridicuIoDS ;  bat  how  could  any  inlelligeot  person  write,  "  this  sketch 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  sitnation  of  the  Cave",  when  there  is  no 
caveP  The  picture,  go  far  as  it  represents  anything,  shows  Herdsman's 
Island  and  the  wrong  side  of  Staffa.  With  a  slight  variation,  it  appears 
in  an  excellent  text-book  published  in  London  in  1834. 

In  1881  the  present  Director  Oenerat  of  the  Oeolo^cal  Snrvey  pub- 
lished one  of  the  science-p rimers,  edited  by  Professors  Huzley,  Roscoa, 
and  Balfour  Stewart.     One  half  of  the  island,  on  the  right  (Kg.  2)  is 


redaoed  to  three  insignificant  lines  at  the  water's  edge,  while  tbe  great 
sweep  of  the  Mall  Cliffs,  with  the  broken  rampart  of  islands,  about  five 
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mileB  Bwa;,  nil  ronod  the  rest  of  the  borison,  is  Bcarcelf  distiDgaish- 
able  from  a  hearj  do  ad. 

In  1882  the  same  aathor  sanctioned  another  piotore  (fig.  .4),  in  which 
the  isometric  system  of  the  Chinese  is  anited  nith  the  pcrapeclive  of 
the  Western  world.  Certainly  no  child  of  ton  woald  make  so  bad  a 
oopy,  or  nnrsery  guverness  permit  it.  It  is  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  no  scientific  edncation  is  complete  withoat  training  the  eye  bo 
that  it  will  instantly  reject  the  non-natural. 


When  a  proper  pictnre  of  Staffa  (fig.  5)  is  attentively  considered,  a 
doubt  immediatoly  arises  whether  the  seven  holes  on  all  sides  of  this 
land-locked  island  can  have  been  made  by  the  sea.  The  objections 
are  etat'Cd  at  length  in  The  Snenee-lSylk  of  FingaVt  Cave.  The  answer 
of  a  lar^  number  of  scientific  bodies  has  been  in  the  negative.  Dr. 
A.  Qeikie  has  cancelled  the  illaatration  in  his  Text-Book  of  Otology. 


If  not  sea-oaves,  are  they  artificial  ?    And  if  made  by  man,  by  what 
ncep     It  is  pecnliarly  the  province  of  this  Society  to  discuss  and 
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decide  such  a  qnestion ;  and  it  is  in  hopen  of  eliciting  a  paper  from 
some  one  of  ita  membera  at  tha  approaching  CongreM  that  thsM 
remarks  and  the  accompanying  Plate  have  heen  offered. 


IntarloT  Tlsw  of  (lis  Cm. 


t&bituacs- 

Mr.  Llewblltn  Jbwitt. 

Archxoloot  has  lout  one  of  its  most  devoted  workers  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  P.S.A.,  who  died.  The  Titnt$  says,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Dnffield,  Derbyshire.  The  deoeased  gentleman,  who  was  in 
his  seventieth  year,  was  the  yonngest  sou  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Jewitt,  a  topographical  writer  of  some  note  at  the  beginning  of  th« 
centary ;  and  he  was  borp  at  Eimberworth,  near  Rotherhani,  York- 
shire. At  an  early  age  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  employed  in 
illustrating  many  of  the  leading  works  of  the  day.  He  was  also  a 
large  contributor,  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  to  Tha  lUuttraled  London 
Ifeuit  during  its  early  years,  and  published  a  Handhook  of  Britith  Coint, 
which  has  since  passed  through  several  editions.    Later  on,  aft«r  a 
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fen  years'  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  he  bad  for  a  short 
time  the  aaperintendence  of  the  illnstr&tions  of  Punch.  He  was  sab- 
seqnently  appointed  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Plymonth  Pnblic  Library, 
and  soon  identified  himself  with  the  varions  literary  and  scientiHo 
institntions  of  the  west  of  England.  In  18S8  Mr.  Jenitt  resigned  the 
Librariansbip,  removed  to  Derby,  and  atart«d  TAe  Deiiy  Telegraph, 
which  be  conducted  till  1838,  when  it  passed  ont  of  bis  hands.  In  1860 
he  projected  The  Beltquari/,  a  quarterly  arcbieolo^cal  journal  and 
review,  which  he  successfnlly  carried  on  until  his  death.  Among  otber 
works  which  be  pabUsbed  were,  The  Bcdladt  and  Songi  of  Derbyihire, 
Qrave-Moundi,  and  Half-Hourt  among  lotne  Englith  Antiquttiei.  Mr. 
Jewitt'a  labours  in  the  Geld  of  archeology  are  well  known ;  and  in  bis 
special  study,  that  of  pottery,  bis  researcbea  were  of  a  most  extensive 
character.  This  is  evidenced  by  bis  connection  with  the  Association, 
which  has  frequently  received  valuable  aid  from  his  co-operation  with 
its  scope  and  object. 


flntiquacian  Intelltgence. 

Worleburj/,  an  AneiorU  Stronghold,  in  the  ConfUy  of  SomerteL  By 
C.  W.  Dthond  and  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Tohkins.  Printed  for  the  Author. 
1886.  4to.  With  Plans  and  Drawings. — A  very  perfect  and  elaborate 
account  of  this  very  interesting  fortress  has  jnst  made  its  appearance; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  after  a  series  of  years,  and  much  careful 
eiamiuation  of  the  remains,  a  work  bas  been  produced  worthy  of  the 
subject. 

The  Camp  and  its  snrronndinga  were  visited  by  the  Association  on 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting  at  Bristol,  and'an  account  of  it,  together 
with  a  plan,  will  be  found  in  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  Joumai, 
p.  266- 

The  work  which  has  jnst  appeared  gives  revised  plana  and  draw- 
ings, and  the  resnlt  of  the  careful  examination  which  the  remains  have 
undergone,  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time ;  in  bet,  no 
pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting  together  whatever  knowledge 
oould  be  gleaned,  and  light  be  thrown  upon  its  history  and  occu- 
pation. By  the  increase  of  bnitding  in  the  flourishing  and  favourite 
watering-place  of  Weston-super-Mare,  msny  encroachments  have  been 
made  npon  the  snrronndinga  of  the  Camp,  which  overlooks  the  town, 
and  some  curious  features  have  been  obliterated,  while  the  area  bas, 
unhappily,  been  planted  in  recent  times.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  tho  exact  features  of  one  of  our  ancient  British  strongholds  should 
have  been  preserved,  and  its  remains,  we  trust,  rescued  from  farther 
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injary,  and  a  fitting  memorial  of  its  extent  handed  down  to  fnture 
generations. 

The  lovers  of  onr  naMonal  historical  remains  will  thank  the  anthors 
of  this  Tolnme  for  the  good  eerrioes  they  have  rendered ;  for  their 
work  maj  aerre  as  a  model  for  preserving  the  details  of  manj  other 
earthworks  still  existing  in  this  island,  the  features  of  which  mn  daily 
risk  of  mutilation,  if  not  of  entire  deBtrnction.  The  volame  may  he 
hailed  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  raloe  pnt  upon  ancient  histo* 
rical  remains,  and  a  pledge  of  future  care  in  their  preservation. 

The  first  notices  of  the  remains  on  Worlebnry  will  be  fonnd  in  Col- 
linson's  History  of  Somenel,  vol.  i,  p.  xii,  and  vol.  Hi,  p.  610  (1791). 
These  have  been  followed  by  a  snccession  of  others  up  to  the  present 
date,  all  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  present  work.  Amongst  the 
most  cnrions  and  interesting  details  of  the  volume  now  issued  are  the 
careful  investigation  of  the  rough  masonry  and  structure  of  the  walls, 
of  which  drawings  and  sections  are  given  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  pit- 
dwellings,  as  well  as  the  crania  discovered  in  them.  From  all  of  which 
remains  correct  inferences  may  now  be  drawn  ;  bnt  the  writers  have 
been  more  intent  upon  carefully  recording  what  has  been  found,  than 
b;  theorising  or  attempting  to  define  the  habits,  manners,  and  condi- 
tion  of  the  aboriginal  occupants. 

The  volomo  may  be  recommended  not  only  for  its  accuracy  of  de- 
scription, and -the  careful  execution  of  its  plana  and  drawings,  but  as 
a  noble  effort  to  preserve,  and  to  enoourags  the  preservation  of,  that 
which  constitates  so  great  a  charm  in  the  investigation  of  the  history 
of  onr  own  country.  H.  M.  S. 

Romano  Brifith  Woiaie  PanernenU.  By  T.  Morgan,  Esq.,  P.S.A. 
(Messrs.  Whiting  and  Co.  1886.)— Mr.  Morgan  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  British  archeology  by  the  labonr  which  he  has  inde* 
fatignbl;  bestowed  npon  this  work.  Interesting  as  the  stndy  of  the 
art  of  Roman  mosaic  pavements  has  ever  been,  and  the  more  so  since 
Lysons  and  Bnckman  (to  mention  two  well  known  names  out  of 
many)  first  treated  of  the  subject,  it  is  curious  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
essayed  to  give  in  one  volume  a  comprehensive  notice  of  the  principal 
pavements  extant  in,  or  imported  from  richer  sites  into,  England. 
This  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Morgan  to  accomplish,  and  his  work  will  not 
fail  to  interest  and  satisfy  the  scholar  and  antiqunry. 

The  book  partakes  of  more  than  one  character.  It  is  not  only  a 
record  of  discovery  and  a  claeeiBed  list  of  places  which  have  revealed 
these  art-treasures  to  the  spade  and  the  plough,  as  at  Bignor,  Morton, 
Woodchester,  and  Horkestow,  but  from  the  introduction  of  essays  on 
the  mythology,  the  eultm,  the  numismatic  evidence,  and  the  compara- 
tive criticism  which  is  afiorded  by  the  matchless  specimens  from  Car- 
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tbage  and  Halicamassns,  stored  sway  carefully  in  what  ignorant  per* 
sons  are  pleased  to  oall  the  nndergroand  vanlts  of  the  British  Maseam, 
and  all  poesessing  aapeots  which  bear  on  the  proper  appreciation  of 
mosaic  art-piotnrea  in  tessellated  stonework,  there  is  little  left  to  be 
denired  by  the  reader. 

When  we  consider  the  ralaeof  these  remains  as  prototypes  and  fore- 
mnners  of  mnch  of  the  meditev&I  art  cnltirated  in  England,  and  as  im- 
portant links  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  civilisation,  we  can- 
not bat  grieve  to  think  how  snpine  are  those  anthorities  who  fail  to 
recognise  in  these  relics  priceless  objects  which  shoald  be  rescued  for 
ever  from  the  periluns  chances  which  are  inherent  to  all  kinds  of  pri- 
vate ownership.  The  same  Vandal  spirit  which  at  one  time  dag  holes 
in  a  celebrated  pavement  because  its  situation  in  s  chnrchyard  inter- 
fered with  the  recurrent  vicissitudes  of  parochial  interments,  may  at 
another  time  indnoe  the  freeholder  of  another  pavement  to  plough  up 
the  tessellated  pictures  which  delighted  the  Roman  occui>ant8,  and 
enthralled  the  natives  of  this  island,  A  third  owner  may  hnild  farm- 
sheds  over  the  Roman  villa  on  his  farm,  and  stable  his  cattle  on  sites 
hallowed  to  the  Muses,  where  an  emperor  dined  or  bathed.  But  while 
we  schedule  ancient  csmps,  rough-hewn  monoliths,  and  stone  ciroles 
(nuwrought  and  inartistic  as  they  are),  no  systematic  provision  has  as 
yet  been  devised  for  safeguarding  the  charming  mosaics  of  Romau 
time,  which  are  tenfold  more  important  both  for  art  and  history.  If 
Mr.  Melon's  work  results  in  obtaining  for  Roman  pavements  in 
Britain  the  protection  they  richly  merit  and  admittedly  require,  it 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  Retrotpeeliong,  Social 
and  Arehaologieal,  is  about  to  be  issued.  It  contains  reminiscences  of 
the  author's  connection  with  many  eminent  archieologistB,  English  and 
Continental ;  the  transactions  connected  with  the  sale  of  his  museum; 
his  settlement  in  Strood ;  and  notes  of  foreign  toure.  The  volume  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  O.  Bell  and  Sons. 

MotiumsTUal  InteriptUms  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  copied  from  the 
Tomb*,  MonamtTUt,  Oraveilonee,  Brats  Plates,  and  Memorial  Windows 
in  the  Oalhedral,  Ohttrches,  Churchyards,  Placet  of  Worship,  and  Cloned 
Bnrial-Qrounds.  With  Plans  indicating  Sites  of  all  Memorials,  and 
illustrated  with  Drawings  of  Monnments,  Coats  of  Arms,  etc  Collated 
by  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  Preserving  the 
Memorials  of  the  Dead. — The  MSS.  are  carefnlly  compared  with  the 
originals.  The  work  will  be  isBued  in  six  or  seven  Parts,  foolscap  folio, 
with  an  Index  for  each  Part.  There  will  be  a  General  Index  of  the 
whole  in  the  last  Part.  SubscriberB  for  the  whole  work,  5s.  each  Part. 
Those  for  each  parish  can  be  had  separately,  if  a  sufficient  number  be 
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snbBcribed  for.  All  araiUble  soarces  will  be  se&rohed,  aad  references 
given  to  inBcriptiona  so  longer  to  be  fonud.  The  publication  by  tbe 
Society  will,  as  far  aa  poaeible,  consist  of  an  exaot  oopy  of  tbe  orii^nals. 
Fart  I  will  be  issned  wben  fonr  hundred  copies  are  aabsoribed  for. 
Part  I. — The  Cathedral  and  Cloisters,  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  and  the 
Grammar  Sohool  Crypt ;  the  ohnrches  and  oharohyards  of  SS.  Peter 
at  Soathgate,  Etheldred,  Jnlian,  Peter- per-Monntergate,  John  at 
Timberhill,  and  All  Saints.  The  work  will  be  pnblished  by  the  Soci- 
ety, and  printed  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Coose  and  Co.,  Bampant  Hone 
Ktreet,  Norwich. 

0/  the  Euildingt  of  Jvttinian  by  Proeopiiu,  e.  a.D.  560;  Translated 
for  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  by  Adbbbt  Stkhibt,  M.A., 
and  Annotated  by  Col.  Sib  C.  W.  Wilson,  R.E.,  fC.C.M.O.,  and  Prof. 
Hatter  Lbwis.  (London :  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.)— Tbe  works  of 
Prooopias,  both  historical  and  arohitectnral,  have  always  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem,  not  only  beoanse  they  corer  a  remote  period  which 
needs  all  the  illnstration  which  can  be  obtained  from  genuine  soorcea 
for  its  reconetmctioQ,  bat  because  their  general  and  technical  aoooraoy 
is  nndonbtod. 

The  present  form  of  translation,  with  notes  by  the  translator,  and 
further  notes  (chiefly  archraological)  by  onr  Associate,  Prof.  H.  Lewis, 
to  which  are  added  Col.  Sir  C.  Wilson's  notes  (chiefly  topographical), 
leaTCS  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  while  the  platos  and  illnstratioDs,  which 
show  the  extant  remains  of  Jnstini&n's  work,  further  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  translation.  In  the  investigatian  of  the  antiquities  of 
Palestine,  we  are  told,  his  name,  as  assooiated  with  them,  comes  for- 
ward as  ofton  as  that  of  Constantine  or  Herod.  From  Bethlehem  to 
Bamaacua,  from  the  coast  to  far  beyond  Jordan,  there  are  few  places 
of  note  in  which  some  record  of  bis  works  are  not  left.  The  Church 
of  tbe  Holy  Virgin  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  great  Basilica  at  Bethlehem, 
the  church  on  the  sammit  of  Mount  Qerizim,  and  other  arcbitectaral 
remains,  t«atify  to  tbe  handiwork  of  JoatiniaQ ;  and  the  fint  and 
greatest  example  of  Byzantine  work,  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, may  be  pointed  to  as  the  typical  result  of  his  character- 
istic style. 

The  work  before  us  is  carefully  written,  and  the  plates  and  plans 
deserve  tliorongh  study  by  eveiy  architect  who  wishes  to  examine  the 
early  condition  of  church  buildings  in  the  East :  hitherto  a  difficult 
pnisnit,  but  now  rendered  more  accessible,  and  certainly  more  attrac- 
tive, by  the  united  labours  of  those  who  have  contributed  towards  the 
production  of  a  handbook  which  not  only  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
critical  demauds  of  the  professional  architect,  but  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  fesoination  even  for  the  most  unlearned  ui  tbe  matters  of 
which  it  treats. 
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TBE   ANCIENT    SCULPTUEES 

m  THB  SOdTB  AtStE  Or  THE 

CHOIR   OF   CHICHESTER    CATHEDRAL. 

BT  WlLTER   DE   OKAY  BIRCH,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  HON.  SBC. 
(Head  ISlk  May  1886.) 

Among  the  lai^  number  of  antiquities  and  relics  of 
ancient  English  art  which  were  brought  before  the  notice 
of  those  who  attended  the  recent  Congress  of  the  British 
Archseological  Association  at  Brighton,  the  two  ancient 
subjects  sculptured  on  stone,  in  alto  relievo,  which  are  let 
into  the  outer  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  yield  to  none  in  importance  and 
interest.  They  have  an  historical  reputation  as  well  as 
an  artistic  value ;  and  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  paper,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
aspects  of  their  archseology. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Stephens,  in  his  Memorials  of 
the  South  Saxon  See  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester, 
1876,  p.  31,  gives  two  photographs  of  these  sculptures, 
very  much  reduced,  which  I  here  exhibit ;  but  his  account 
of  them  is  trivial  and  meagre.     He  says,  speaking  of  the 

Srimwval  see  at  Sehey: "  The  present  village  is  two  miles 
istant  from  what  was  the  old  parish  church,  and  the 
nave  of  it  was,  therefore,  taken  down  a  few  years  ago 
and  rebuilt  in  the  village,  stone  for  stone,  with  a  new 
chancel.  The  old  forsaken  chancel,  however,  is  still  used 
for  burials  and  baptisms,  and  the  extremely  far  older 

1884  IS 
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font  may  fairly  be  coeval  with  the  removal  of  the  see  to 
Chichester,  and  therefore  may  have  probably  stood  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Selsey.  Relics,  treasures,  and  works 
of  art  were  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Chi- 
chester when  the  bishop's  throne  was  transplanted  there. 
Among  those  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  include  the 
quaint,  rvde ,  yet  forcible  pieces  of  sculpture,  representing 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  of  which  an  illustration  is  sub- 
joined. They  were  discovered  in  1829,'  behind  the  stalls 
of  the  choir  in  the  present  cathedral.  Not  improbably 
they  had  been  concealed  there  to  escape  the  soldiers  of 
Waller,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Chichester  in  1643, 
made  havoc  of  the  cathedral  monuments  with  their  pikes 
and  pole-axes," 

This  is  all  that  Stephens  states,  and,  insufficient  as  it 
is,  it  appears  to  have  directed  all  subsequent  ideas  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  sculptures  under  notice.  Stephens's 
illustration  shows  the  present  condition  of  the  work. 
I  am  told  that  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  have  placed  plaster  casts  from  these  sculptures 
near  the  entrance  to  the  art  galleries,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  in  any  other  way  attracted  the  notice  of 
writers  and  students  of  ancient  fine  arts. 

I. — The  first  tableau  only  has  a  cresting  of  carved 
foliage,  arranged  in  semicircular  cusps  of  an  early  twelfth 
century  style.  The  moulding  or  carved  plinth  running 
round  the  base  of  the  font  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  in  the 
scene  which  illustrates  the  "  Baptism  of  our  Lord"  by  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  has  much  detail  in  common  with  this 
cresting  on  the  sculptured  stone ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  them  both  to  the  middle,  or  at  best  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Ven.  Archdn.  Hannah, 
in  his  paper  on  this  font,  printed  in  our  March  Journal 
for  this  year, thinks  that  this  font  "cannot  be  far  removed 
from  the  date  of  the  Conquest";  but  I  fear  he  has  slightly 
exceeded  the  furthest  limit  which  I  would  venture  to 
assign  to  it.^  English  sculpture  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest was  for  all  intents  and  purposes  Saxon,  and  Saxon 

•  The  guide-book  of  1848  Baggeated  that  the  sculptures  came  from 
Selsej ;  and,  indeed,  the  sn^estion  was  onrrent  before  that  time,  even 
from  the  discoverj  in  1829. 

^  Mr.J.E.  Allen  speaks  of  these  panels  as  of  "perhaps  Saxon  date", 
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feeling  remained  dominant  for  years  afterwards,  both  in 
sculpture  and  drawing.  Architectural  constructions  and 
details  were  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  Norman  influences, 
and  sculpture  followed(no  doubt)  not  long  afterwards.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  Saxon  feeling  in  the  font.  How- 
ever, to  return,  after  this  parenthesis,  I  will  proceed  with 
the  description  of  the  first  picture.  On  the  left  is  a 
castellated  structure,  with  round-headed  arch  or  portal, 
on  engaged  shafts  with  foliated  capitals  ;  the  valve-doors 
are  thrown  wide  open,  and  show  ornamental  metal  hinges. 
The  first  storey  of  this  castle-like  edifice  is  enriched  with 
an  arcade  of  round-headed  arches ;  over  this,  an  over- 
hanging storey  with  battlembnted  masonry,  topped  with 
three  conical  towers  striated  to  represent  thatch  or  shingle, 
and  finished  with  an  ample  knob.  This  peculiar  style  of 
finishing  ofi*  the  conical  roofs  of  turrets  with  a  knob  is 
frequently  seen  on  seals  of  the  late  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
engraved  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum,vol.  i,  PI-l; 
Battle  Abbey  (Dugdale,  vol.  iii,  PI.  xviir);  Leeds  Priory, 
Kent;  Chertsey Abbey,  Surrey;  Burton-upon-Trent  {Dug- 
dale, vol.  iii,  PI.  xvii);  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  late  eleventh 
century  (Dugdale,  vol.  iii,  PI.  xix);  and  others  well  known 
to  students  of  seals.  It  may  be  noticed  also  in  the  build- 
ing behind  the  Virgin,  on  the  painted  wall  of  the  crypt 
at  Canterbury,  which  is  twelfth  century.  Martha  and 
Mary  are  at  the  gate,  one  standing,  the  other  kneeling, 
with  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  in  supplication.  Their 
sleeves  and  the  flowing  skirts  of  their  dresses  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  Saxon  style  of  vestments.  We  may 
compare  the  dress  of  St.  Pe^  in  the  twelfth  century 
Guttdac  HoU  in  the  British  Museum  (Rot.  Harl.,  Y  6), 
where  she  is  about  to  enter  into  a  boat. 

The  figure  of  our  Lord,  a  man  of  colossal  proportions, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  subject,  with  cruciformed 
nimbus,  long  hair,  and  curled  beard,  book  in  the  left  hand, 
and  a  flowing  robe,  reaching  to  the  feet.     The  right  hand 

in  his  recent  pftper  on  Nonnaii  scalptarea,  read  befbr«  the  Sooiet;  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  p.  421.  I  am  aware  also  that  many  other 
antiquaries  would  rather  place  these  speoimens  at  Chioheeter  in  the 
eleventh  than  the  twelfth  ceutorj;  hat  the  details  of  the  dress  do  not 
correspond  with  that  epoch,  if  the  art  is  English. 
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is  wanting,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  right  hand  of 
the  Lord's  figure  on  the  second  picture  belongs  to  this 
one,  and  I  have  so  placed  it  in  the  sug^sted  arrangement 
which  I  now  exhibit.  The  position  of  this  hand  in  the 
second  picture  is  out  of  symmetry  with  the  attitude  of 
the  body.  Behind  the  Lord  are  four  disciples,  in  two 
tiers  of  two  each,  standing  on  the  peculiar  hillocky  or 
hummocky  ground,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  eleventh 
and  twelfth  century  art.  They  form  a  balance  to  the  two 
women  on  the  left.  These  figures  have  the  nimbus  plain  ; 
the  head  of  one  is  wanting,  but  the  heads  of  the  other 
three  clearly  indicate  the  excellent  skill  of  the  artist  in 
rendering  the    various   emotions   of    astonishment    and 

frief.  The  hair  is  treated  differently  in  every  instance, 
imilar  varieties  of  representing  hair  are  shown  on  the 
fresco  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  already 
alluded  to.  From  the  depressed  cavities  of  the  eyes  it 
has  been  su^ested  (I  believe)  that  the  eyes  themselves 
were  formed  of  glass  or  precious  stones  introduced  into 
the  sockets  ;  but  there  is  only  slight  evidence  of  this  in 
one  of  the  eyes,  where  some  metal  or  rust  of  metal  has 
been  traced  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  the  architect  to 
the  Cathedral.  The  treatment  of  the  eyes  by  ancient 
sculptors  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  I 
am  not  a  sculptor  that  I  should  essay  to  explain  it.  We 
see  in  the  rudest  sculptures ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Easter  Island  idols,  under  the  portico  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  first  statues  of  Greece,  in  the  busts  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  in  mediseval  and  modem  sculp- 
tors' work, — that  while  for  all  other  parts  of  the  body 
concavity  is  rendered  by  concavity,  and  convexity  by  con- 
vexity, yet  the  markedly  convex  eye  is  reproduced  by  a 
concave  depression.  Why  this  is  so  I  am  unable  to  say  ; 
perhaps  some  one  may  offer  an  elucidation  hereafter. 

This  panel,  just  as  the  other,  is  not  now  composed 
of  a  single  slab  of  stone ;  whether  it  was  so  originally 
I  do  not  know ;  but  on  looking  at  the  photographs 
it  is  clear  that  it  consists  of  six  horizontal  courses.  The 
first  runs  along  the  arcade  over  the  doorway,  under  the 
Lord's  neck,  and  through  the  nimbus  of  the  two  lower 
disciples.  The  second  can  be  seen  running  through  the 
book  held  by  our  Saviour  ;  the  third,  across  the  shoulder 
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of  the  standing  woman  ;  the  fourth,  along  the  arm  of 
the  kneeling  woman ;  the  fifth  line,  at  the  end  of  the 
carved  moulding  of  the  right-hand  column  of  the  door- 
way. We  may  compare  the  way  in  which  the  round- 
headed  arches  of  the  external  aroading  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  the  Saxon  chapel  at  Bradford-on-Avon 
have  heen  carved  on  rectangular  slabs  of  stone,  regardless 
of  the  position  of  the  joints. 

It  is  to  this  peculiar  formation  of  the  panel  that  the 
mistakes  which  I  am  about  to  point  out  in  the  present 
arrangement  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  due. 

Besides  these  six  horizontal  courses  of  ashlar  work  (if 
the  term  may  be  appropriately  attributed  to  this  system 
of  building  up  a  composite  slab,  which  was  ai^rwards 
covered  with  its  intended  relief  by  the  sculptor),  there 
are  numerous  vertical  joints  and  fragmentary  cracks  which 
show  themselves.  Some  of  these  have  been  badly  put 
together,  either  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  behind  the 
stalls  of  the  choir  in  1829,  as  related  by  Mr.  Stephens 
in  the  preceding  extract,  oi'  at  a  more  remote  period. 
There  is  no  record,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  state — whether 
broken  up  or  united — of  these  relics  at  the  date  men- 
tioned, nor  of  the  condition  of  the  back  at  the  time  when 
they  were  let  into  the  wall  which  they  now  adorn.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  drapery  ch  the  left  arm  of 
the  standing  figure  of  the  apostle  on  the  left  side  of  the 
second  slab,  belongs  to  the  right  arm  of  our  Lord  in  this 
first  panel,  and  the  hand  of  blessing,  with  first  two  fingers 
extended,  the  last  two  closed,  which  stands  now  in  the 
second  slab,  is  perhaps  the  right  hand  of  our  Lord  in  the 
first  slab.  The  drapery  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles 
composing  the  two  lowest  courses  in  the  first  subject  is 
wrongly  united,  and  in  some  cases  the  original  stone  has 
been  pared  down  by  the  mason  who  put  up  the  sculptures 
in  their  present  state,  and  made  up  deficiencies  with 
cement.  The  folds  and  plaits  do  not  altogether  coincide, 
and  the  advanced  foot  of  ourLord,with  the  ourled-up  kind 
of  ground  below  it,  seems  to  belong  more  appropriately  to 
the  other  or  left  leg  in  the  second  panel.  If  these  pieces 
could  be  taken  out  by  an  experienced  mason,  and  the 
cement  or  mortar  which  has  been  used  in  bedding  them 
into  the  wall,  carefully  removed,  no  doubt  the  original 
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lines  of  fracture  would  be  revealed,  and  the  disjointed 
pieces  reinstated  into  their  pristine  and  proper  places,  to 
the  evident  and  manifest  amelioration  of  these  relics.  A 
plate'glass  front  ought  to  be  placed  before  this  and  the 
second  subject  to  protect  them  from  dust,  weather,  and 
dirty  fingers. 

II.— The  second  sculpture  is  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  from  the  hand  of  the  same  artist,  as  the  first.  It  also 
exhibits  equally  clearly  the  six  horizontal  courses  of  stone 
work.  The  first  joint  runs  along  the  neck  of  the  Lord  ; 
the  second,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  book  which  he 
holds  ;  the  third,  where  the  cut  break  in  the  dress  of  the 
Lord  is  seen ;  the  fourth,  just  below  the  uppermost  hands 
of  the  two  gravediggers ;  the  last,  where  the  break  in 
the  dresses,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  seen.  This  repre- 
sents "  The  Kaising  of  Laaarus",  and  when  complete,  and 
correctly  put  together,  it  becomes  perfectly  intelligible. 
It  may  be  compared  with  pictures  of  the  same  subject 
which  occur,  for  example,  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.; 
Egerton,  1139,  folio  4b,  a  fine  picture  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  Harley,  1810,  f  61,  ditto ;  Add.  MS.  17,738,  f.  i, 
a  fine  picture,  date  a.d.  1 170;  Arundel,  157,  f  7b  (Psalter), 
thirteenth  century.  No  doubt  other  MSS.  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  such  works  as  treat  of  early  Christian 
art,  would  furnish  other  examples,  if  they  were  required, 
to  show  that  we  have  here  a  purely  conventional  picture 
in  stone  relief,  designed  after  a  manner  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  at  it  when  it  was 
newly  sculptured,  and  requiring  no  strained  or  mystical 
explanation  with  which  some  have  sought  to  invest  it.* 

It  has,  indeed,  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  misplace- 
ment of  most  of  the  pieces  of  tae  four  lower  courses, 
which  has  resulted  in  joining  the  head  and  upper  trunk 
of  Lazarus  to  the  left  arm  and  hand  of  a  disciple;  and  by 
way  of  balance,  I  suppose,  the  lower  part  of  the  bandage- 
wrapped,  mummy-like  body  of  Lazarus  has  been  sur- 
mounted with  the  head  and  neck  of  one  of  the  three 
assistants  who  are  helping  to  extricate  him  from  the 
tomb.     This  incongruous  medley  has  not  been  easily  car- 

*  The  raising  of  Lazaras,  sculptured  on  the  Norman  foot  at  LcDton, 
CO.  Notts.,  is  treated  in  a  diSiei-ent  way.  See  Mr.  Alleu's  paper,  pp. 
S93,  420. 
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tied  out,  and  the  result  is  that  two  Lazaruses  are  made, 
and  there  are  a  hand  and  arm  without  visihle  junction  to 
any  other  limb.  Besides  this,  the  confusion  made  with 
the  dresses  of  all  the  figures  is  very  considerable.  I  am 
told  that  some  mystical  explanation  has  been  suggested  ; 
that  the  two  pseudo  Lazaruses  are, — (1),  the  rising  Laza- 
rus, halfway  out  of  the  grave  ;  (2),  the  unwrapped  Laza- 
rus, naked  to  the  waist,  raising  his  anns  in  grateful  ad- 
oration of  his  Redeemer,  representing  a  second  stage  in 
the  action,  and  upheld  by  a  hand  and  arm  which  have 
been  added  with  no  other  motive  than  to  signify  the 
wonder-working  might  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  give,  one 
would  think,  a  too  practical  turn  to  the  beautiml  verse, 
"Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms".^  This  would  be 
the  literal  and  practical  representation  of  a  metaphor, 
worthy  of  the  unsentimental  artist  who  drew  the  pictures 
of  the  well-known  Utrecht  Psalter.  We  know,  of  course, 
how  often  the  Virgin  bearing  the  Child  in  her  arms  is 
depicted  in  the  same  picture  with  the  adult  Christ ;  and 
it  appeared  no  more  mcongruous  to  do  this  in  the  six- 
teenth than  in  the  tenth  century.  But  that  is  a  peculiar 
case,  and  the  Child  had  become,  even  at  a  far  earlier  date 
than  the  tenth  century,  an  almost  inseparable  ideographic 
emblem  of  the  Virgin.  For  example,  in  the  Winchester 
Book  of  Prayers,  a  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Newniinster, 
or  Hyde,  Winchester),  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Titus  D.  xxvii,  f.  75,  the 
Trinity  is  represented  by  the  two  Persons  seated,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Infent  in  her  arms,  and  the 
Dove  or  Spirit  on  her.  Below  are  other  details  not  neces- 
saij  for  description  here. 

If,  however,  the  pieces  are  re-arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  I  show  them  on  the  accompanying  Plate  (having 
out  up  an  excellent  photograph  for  the  purpose),  the  two 
Iiazaruses  rightly  become  one  again,  and  the  disconnected 
hand  and  arm  reunite  with  the  head  and  body  of  the 
attendant  to  which  they  belong.  The  drapery  of  the 
skirts  is  here,  as  it  was  in  the  former  slab,  unsatisfactorily 
joined  together,  of  the  Lord  especially  ;  but  it  would 
require  the  removal  of  the  cement  and  mortar  whicli  have 

>  Deut.  ixxiii,  27. 
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been  filled  into  the  grooves,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hide 
the  want  of  continuity  in  the  folds  and  lines,  before  the 
whole  puzzle  can  he  solved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  parts  which  are 
manifestly  wrong  in  position  were  taken  out,  the  whole 
could  be  re-arranged  without  difficulty,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chichester  would  have  the  very  great  satis- 
&ction  of  removing  the  mistake  which  has  existed  under 
their  charge  for  so  many  years ;  and  they  would  also 
experience  an  equally  great  satisfaction  at  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  proceedings  by  every  one  who  cares  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  suggested  arrangement  of 
the  sculptures.  Beautiful  to  the  archeeologist  as  these 
alti-relievi  are  even  now,  in  their  disconnected  and,  in  so 
far,  sadly  marred  condition,  they  would  unfailingly  be- 
come tenfold  more  beautiful  and  important  in  their  new 
arrangement ;  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Chichester,  who,  I  believe,  are  not  unaware  of  the  pre- 
sent misleading  condition  of  these  ancient  sculptures, 
would  not  only  rejoice  in  having  a  blemish  removed,  but 
in  possessing  two  stone  panels  sculptured  by  English 
hands,  with  elaborate  representations  of  Christian  anti- 
quities, such  as  may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  England, 
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EXTENSIVE   LOSS  OF  HISTORICAL  MSS. 

AFTBB   THE 

DISSOLUTION   OF   THE   MONASTERIES. 

BY  S.  HOWLE?T,  E3<J. 

{Read  Man  \9ih,  '886.) 

I  AM  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  Association  tbe 
results  of  some  researches  into  materials  with  which  my 
friend  Mr.  Cecil  Brent  has  from  time  to  time  provided  me. 
It  was  at  our  meeting  of  the  6th  of  April  1881  that 
Mr.  Brent  amazed  us  by  exhibiting  about  sixty  ancient 
playing-carda,  one  of  them  actually  bearing  the  date  1558. 
These,  as  we  shall  all  remember,  he  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  detect  in  the  covers  of  an  old  book;  one  which 
had  lurked  for  many  years  on  his  shelves,  and  had  pre- 
tended all  the  while  to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  This 
discovery  has  caused  him  to  continue  investigations  of 
this  kind,  and  he  has  by  careful  work  developed  many 
curious  fr^ments  of  ancient  MSS.,  English  and  foreign, 
dating  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  down  to  the 
seventeenth.  These  he  has  kindly  put  into  my  hands 
from  time  to  time  to  investigate,  and  I  now  bring  a  few 
of  them  to  the  notice  of  the  present  meeting.  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  neither  Mr.  Brent  nor  I  see  any  such 
intrinsic  value  in  the  majority  of  these  scraps  as  would 
justify  me  in  troubling  the  Society  about  them ;  but 
when  they  are  regarded  as  a  body,  tnere  are  some  points 
which  give  them  a  real  importance. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  borne  with  while  I  endeavour  to 
draw  from  these  fragments  a  correction,  or  at  least  a 
modification,  of  ideas  current  among  historical  students 
on  one  interesting  point,  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
loss  of  historical  MbS.  has  been  overrated. 

Bishop  Bale  disseminated  the  story  that  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  valuable  MSS.  were  sent 
abroad  literally  by  the  ship-load,  and  were  used  by  book- 
binders ;   while  othei-s  were,  here  in  England,  cut  into 
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Btrips  for  tailors'  measures,  and  otherwise  destroyed. 
Speakinff  of  the  monasteries,  Bale  Bays,  in  hia  Declaration 
upon  Leiand's  journal,  "A  number  of  them  which  pur- 
cnased  those  superstitious  mansions,  reserved  of  those 
library  books  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  and  some 
to  ruD  their  boots ;  some  they  sold  to  the  grocers  and 
soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over  sea  to  the  book- 
binders ;  not  in  small  number,  but  at  times  whole  ships 
full."  Historical  scholars  have  complained  plentifully 
about  the  losses  supposed  to  have  been  thus  sustained, 
and  have  spoken  of  this  matter  in  extravagant  terms,  as 
though  the  injury  done  to  later  ages  was  second  only  to 
the  loss  accruing  through  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library.  Thomas  Fuller,  for  example,  in  his  famous 
Church  History,  says  in  his  quaint  way,  "And  more  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  former  times  then  and  there  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  wound,  whereof  it  halts  at  this  day, 
and  without  hope  of  a  perfect  cure  must  go  a  cripple  to 
the  grave." 

Now  when  I  see  a  definite  statement  made  by  Bishop 
Bale,  I  must  confess  that  I  hold  my  judgment  in  sus- 
pense, and  proceed  at  once  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a 
mistake,  or  an  exaggeration,  or  even  a  wilful  misstate- 
ment. It  frequentfy  turns  out  to  be  one  of  these  three. 
Sometimes,  if  it  is  at  all  a  complex  matter,  it  combines 
all  these  pleasant  faults.  I  think  I  sliall  be  able  to  show 
that  the  particular  statement  which  concerns  us  here  is 
a  well  developed  exaggeration. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  facts,  and  see  if  we  can  trace 
what  our  losses  have  really  been,  and  then  let  us  see 
whether  the  scraps  now  before  us  will  not  help  very  curi- 
ously in  the  investigation.  There  are  five  dift'erent  ways 
of  testing  this  matter.  The  first  is  by  seeing  what  ancient 
chroniclers  tell  us  as  to  histories  existing  in  their  days. 
For  instance,  we  learn  from  several  sources  that  in  1293 
King  Edward  I  directed  a  search  to  be  made  in  all  the 
best  chronicles  then  extant,  in  order  to  find  passages  sup- 
porting his  claim  to  be  suzerain  of  Scotland.  We  know 
the  names'  of  the  authors  whose  chronicles  were  searched 

>  See  Tindal's  Hapin,  vol.  i,  p.  1369;  Marianas  Scotus  (meaaing,  no 
donbt,  Florence  of  Worcester),  Soger  Uoveden,  Henry  of  Hantingdon, 
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on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  excellent  copies  of  their 
works  at  the  present  day.  Not  one  is  missing,  and  we 
may  therefore  feel  fairly  sure  that  no  historical  work  of 
the  first  rank  has  been  idat,  though  Edward  may,  of 
course,  have  set  aside  those  that  did  not  favour  his  cause. 
About  the  same  time,  Thomas  Wykes  of  Oseney  mentions 
the  names  of  a  few  great  historical  writers  whose  works 
he  had  consulted,  and  we  have  at  the  present  day  copies 
of  every  author  he  quotes.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the 
loss  had  been  so  very  great. 

But  let  us  take  a  second  point.  We  know  that  the 
monastic  chroniclers  copied  very  freely  from  one  another; 
but  still,  when  we  come  to  analyse  such  compilations  as 
the  chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  John  Bromp- 
toD,  and  Henry  Knighton,  we  can  almost  always  find  out 
from  whom  they  took  their  materials,  and  say  tnispassage 
came  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  from  Henry  of 
Huiitingdon,  and  so  on,  almost  throughout  the  work. 
Surely  we  could  not  do  this  if  we  had  lost  very  many 
treatises. 

I  am  anxious,  however,  not  to  seem  to  he  going  too  &r 
in  my  assertions.  Histories  certainly  have  been  lost; 
some  are  irrecoverably  gone.  I  may  be  pardoned,  per- 
haps, for  instancing  those  cases  which  have  come  under 
ray  own  notice.  We  have  lost  the  account  of  the  captivity 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  which  Anselm,  his  chaplain, 
wrote  after  his  release  ;  but  I  find  that  we  have  extracts 
from  the  hook  in  the  pages  of  Hoveden,  Newburgh,  Wen- 
dover,  and  Ralph  of  Ooggeshall.  Again,  the  last  named 
author,  the  Abbot  of  Coggeshall,  also  copied,  as  I  find, 
from  some  chronicle  now  lost;  and  the  aniwlist  of  Stanley 
Abbey  has  drawn  information  from  the  same  lost  book, 
liastly,  the  }/LS.  of  the  Gesta  Stepkani  has  been  lost 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  but  the  loss  took 

Elace,  not  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  fortunately  after 
>uchesne  had  printed  the  work. 

A  third  method  of  measuring  our  loss  is  this.  If  we 
take  all  the  existing  MSS.  of  an  author,  and  collate  them 
carefully,  the  various  readings  and  blunders  of  the  scribes 
will  enable  us  to  group  and  to  classify  them,  and  put 

R.  de  Dioeto,  W.  of  Malmeabory,  The  Chron.  of  St.  Alban't  (P  Matthew 
PariB). 
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them  into  a  sort  of  genealogical  tree.  We  can  tlms  tell, 
with  some  approach  to  certainty,  what  links  in  the  gene- 
alogy are  missing ;  that  is,  what  MSS.  of  our  author  nave 
been  lost.  I  wUl  apply  this '  method  to  two  cases  which 
I  have  selected  simply  because  they  are  better  known  to 
me  than  any  other  mstances.  One  is  a  case  in  which  the 
MSS.  are  principally  English;  another,in  which  they  are 
principally  French ;  so  let  us,  as  well  as  seeing  the  extent 
of  damage,  see  also  whether  the  loss  was  greater  in  Eng- 
land or  in  France. 

For  the  English  one  I  will  adduce  William  of  New- 
burgh.  There  were  certainly  at  one  time  eleven  MSS.  of 
his  history  in  existence.  Two  only  of  these  are  lost.  For 
the  French  or  rather  Norman  author  I  will  take  Rober- 
tus  de  Monte.  Twenty-eight  copies  of  his  work  can  be 
traced.  Seven  of  these  are  lost.  Thus,  out  of  the  two 
cases  I  quote,  we  find  that  the  blame  of  losing  MSS.  is 
heavily  on  the  side  of  France, — a  country  where  tjiere 
was  no  sudden  dissolution  of  monasteries.  But,  after  all, 
to  lose  seven  copies  out  of  twenty-eight  is  surprisingly 
little  when  we  consider  that  on  the  average  each  of  these 
copies  has  had  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
chances  and  changes  of  six  hundred  years. 

A  fourth  class  of  sources  from  which  we  may  get  in- 
formation is  the  ancient  catalogues  of  monastic  libraries, 
many  of  which  still  exist,  and  such  books  as  John  Leland's. 
I  will  again  select  a  case  which  has  come  specially  under 
my  own  notice,  and  mention  the  list  of  books  belonging 
to  Rievaulx  Abbey.  This  was  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  the  ReliquicB  AntiqucB.  The  historical 
treatises  in  this  Abbey,  the  leading  house  of  the  Cister- 
cian order  in  England,  are  not  many  in  number ;  but  still 
we  have  MSS.  of  all  of  these  now  existing,  and  T  have 
myself  had  the  privilege  of  collating  one  of  the  actual 
volumes  referred  to  in  the  catalogue.  I  might  go  on  to 
instance  the  catalogues  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  Herluin, 
printed  by  the  Abb^  Migne  and  others ;  but  it  is  not  my 
object  to  write  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  to  present  a 
rough  sketch  of  my  subject. 

K.  fifth  point  which  should  be  mentioned  is  this.  If  we 
turn  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  Materials  for 
the  Ilistonj  ofEnylandjWe  shall  find  notices  of  many  little 
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known  autliors  who  are  said  to  have  written  chronicles 
now  lost ;  for  instance,  Walter  of  St.  Alban's  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  English  aflaJrs,  and  John  of  Tilbury  a  history 
of  the  English  people.  These  are  not  known  to  be  in 
existence.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  see  a  list  of 
dozens  of  chronicles  without  the  authors'  names.  The 
fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  these  chronicles,  like  specimens  in 
a  disorderly  museum,  have  lost  their  tickets  ;  and  so  we 
have  lists  of  names  detached  from  chronicles,  and  lists  of 
chronicles  detached  from  the  authors'  names,  for  the 
monks  were  often  singularly  careless  about  mentioning 
who  had  written  the  works  they  transcribed.  If  we  could 
only  ticket  these  specimens  aright,  our  list  of  missing  his- 
tories would  be  very  greatly  diminished. . 

Now,  taken  separately,  there  is  a  weakness  about  each 
of  these  five  lines  of  argument;  but  when  we  take  them 
together  they  become  very  strong  indeed.  Let  us  clinch 
them  by  the  facts  now  before  us ;  let  us  see  how  curiously 
Mr.  Brent's  investigations  throw  a  side-light  on  this 
subject. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  scraps  now  before  us  came 
from  the  covers  of  foreign  books.  That  is  a  point  to 
which  I  ask  special  attention.  They  did  not  come  from 
English  books,  and  the  parchment  scraps  were  used  for 
the  binding.  Here,  then,  we  have  before  our  very  eyes 
clear  evidences  of  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  ancient  MSS.  Here  we  have  a 
sample  of  what  happened  when  shiploads  of  MSS.  were 
taken,  as  Bale  says,  to  the  bookbinders  abroad.  No 
doubt  we  have  some  of  the  contents  of  those  ships  actu- 
ally here  on  the  table,  though  most  of  the  pieces  before 
us  are  the  work  of  foreign  scribes.  And  what  do  we  see  ? 
Just  this  ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  scrap  which  contains 
a  word  of  historical  information,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
morsel  from  any  classical  author.  Surely  if  MSS.  of 
these  two  important  classes  had  been  packed  off  whole- 
sale to  the  Continent,  we  should  have  found  some  little 
piece  of  one  of  them  lurking  amongst  this  large  collection 
of  fragments ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  quite  clear,  too, 
that  Bale's  bookbinders  abroad  used  more  foreign  MSS. 
than  English  ones ;  for  the  majority  of  these  specimens 
are,  as  I  have  said,  the  work  of  foreign  scribes. 
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Some  historical  MSS.,  no  doubt,  have  been  found,  and 
will  be  found,  elsewhere  ;  indeed,  I  know  of  one  instance 
myself,  and  the  experience  of  the  MSS.  Department  of 
the  British  Museum  would  probably  furnish  many  more  ; 
but  there  are  none  here,  and  the  collection  before  us  is 
certainly  not  a  small  one.  There  is  abundance  of  absurd 
medieval  philosophy,  both  English  and  foreign ;  there 
are  bits  of  many  theological  treatises ;  and  there  are 
leaves  of  many  liturgical  books  which,  perhaps,  contained 
some  valuable  jottings  on  the  margins,  and  certainly 
contained  many  charming  works  of  art.  But  though  the 
artist  and  the  antiquary  may. suitably  regret  the  loss, 
the  student  of  history  and  the  classical  scholar  have, 
from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  little  or  nothing  to 
bewail. 

I  believe  that  the  veiy  real  losses  we  have  sustained 
in  the  way  of  historical  MSS.  have  been  principally  due, 
not  to  what  happened  at  the  Dissolution,  but  to  the 
carelessness  of  comparatively  recent  owners,  and  to  acci- 
dental destructions  by  damp  and  by  fire.  One  MS.,  for 
instance,  which  I  should  myself  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
little  while  ago,  I  have  reason  to  believe  perished  in  a 
gunpowder  explosion  in  one  of  the  towers  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  York.  It  was  a  cartulary,  a  monastic  register  of 
deeds  of  gift,  and  a  MS.  of  a  kind  which  the  owners  of 
property  valued  highly,  and  so  preserved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  examined  the  various  means  by 
which  we  can  estimate  the  loss  supposed  to  have  been 
sustained  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  and  I 
have  brought  before  the  meeting  specimens  from  the  dS- 
fen's  of  the  supposed  destruction  itself;  and  if  my  argu- 
ment has  stood  the  test,  my  audience  may  feel  inclined 
to  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  loss  of  chronicles  has 
been  comparatively  small,  and  haa  accrued  through  mere 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  accidents  to  which  all  books  are 
daily  liable,  rather  than  from  wholesale  destruction  at 
any  one  time. 

I  have  now  finished  the  argumentative  portion  of  my 
paper,  and  I  .wUl  conclude  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Brent's 
discoveries.     It  consists  of  a  number  of  cuttings  from  the 
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private  register  of  an  Italian  public  notary  of  the  town  of 
Montepuliziano,  which  I  believe  is  not  far  from  Naples, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  The  dates  are  given  on  many  pages ; 
and  we  thus  learn  about  the  marriage  settlements  and 
transfers  of  land  which  the  notary  was  recording  in  a 
province  of  rural  Italy  in  the  year  1345.  At  this  date 
l)ante  had  only  been  dead  twenty-four  years  ;  so  that  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  a  busy,  well  established  notary 
must  pretty  certainly  have  heard  of  him  as  a  living  man. 
At  this  date  Boccaccio  was  alive,  and  was  destined  to 
describe  for  us  the  awful  plague  which  devastated  Flo- 
rence only  three  years  later,  that  is  in  ]  348. 

Only  two  years  after  our  notary  had  penned  these  lines 
now  before  us;  Cola  di  Rienzi  burst  like  a  meteor  upon 
the  astonished  tyrants  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  may  say  that  the  writer  of  these  brown  leaves  was  a 
living  witness  to  the  stirring  deeds  which  Bulwer  has 
depicted  for  us  in  a  book  all  present  must  remember. 
Perhaps  our  peaceful  notary  kept  himself  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  theatre  of  the  more  stormy  and  dramatic 
events  of  his  time  ;  hut  the  name  of  Petrarch,  who  four 
years  previously  had  received  the  laurel  crown,  must  have 
been  in  the  mouths  of  all  his  friends,  and  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates must  often  have  discussed  the  burning  question  of 
the  day,  the  return  of  the  Pope  from  Avignon.  Still 
Mei,  the  notary,  went  on  recording  how  Gianoccio  of 
MontefoUonico  had  appeared  before  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  priest,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  required  by 
the  law  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  marry  Catarina, 
daughter  of  Agduccio  of  Montepuliziano,  and  how  Cata- 
rina had-  made  a  similar  reply.  They  seem  to  have  been 
busy  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  that  year  1345, 
for  although  transfers  of  property  and  other  prosaic  law 
business  appear  on  the-se  sheets,  the  weddings  gave  the 
notary  his  principal  income. 

The  book  into  which  Mr.  Brent  has  fastened  the  bulk 
of  the  fragments  contains  a  few  ancient  deeds  which,  of 
course,  are  not  derived  from  the  covers  of  books,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  subject ;  but  among 
the  other  pieces  I  would  call  special  attention  to  one 
most  venerable  fragment,  comprising  about  two  hun- 
dred lines  of  the  poem  by  the  Christian  poet  Aurelius 
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Pnidentius,  written  against  Symmachus,  who,  like  Julian 
the  Apostate,  advocated  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods 
so  late  in  the  Christian  era  as  the  year  395.  The  copy 
now  before  us  was  written,  I  believe,  not  later  than  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century, — a  date  which  takes  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

Another  interesting  fragment,  of  four  leaves,  shows  ua 
the  very  earliest  form  of  musical  notation  ;  but  this  Mr. 
Brent  has  previously  exhibited  to  the  Association.  On 
another  page  are  what  seem  to  be  leaves  from  the  "  sales' 
book"  of  a  German  bookseller  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  see  in  it  a  book  by  Erasmus  and  copies  of  Vii^il,  Sal- 
lust,  and  Terence,  with  many  of  the  unfamiliar  works  of 
mediBeval  theologians. 

I  may  now,  perhaps,  mention  two  fragments  which 
belong  to  myself.  One  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  cele-. 
brated  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bound  with,  or 
rather  loosely  stitched  into,  a  piece  of  parchment,  which 
proves  to  be  a  fourteenth  century  concordance  to  the 
Bible  ;  not  so  minute  as  the  celebrated  work  of  Alexander 
Cruden,  but  still  a  serviceable  index  to  texts.  These 
mediaeval  concordances  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

The  last  fragment  with  which  I  shall  trouble  the  meet- 
ing is  of  some  interest.  It  comprises  about  a  quarter  of 
the  chronicle  of  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  an  eyewitness  of  the 
first  Crusade ;  and  these  leaves  contain  the  terrible  pass- 
age in  which  he  describes  how  the  Crusaders  were  driven 
to  the  horrors  of  actual  cannibalism.  It  is  a  twelfth  cen- 
tury MS.,  and  is  valuable  even  as  a  fragment,  for  I  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  copies  of  this  author  in  existence. 
I  only  know  of  one  in  England,  the  one  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library.  I  have,  in  consequence,  had  it  care- 
fully bound  up.  This  fragment,  consisting  of  twelve 
leaves,  was  not  recovered,  like  Mr.  Brent's  specimens, 
from  the  binding  of  a  book,  but  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  an  East  Anglian  antiquary,  and  was  given  to 
mQ  by  a  friend  who  succeeded  to  his  literary  possessions. 
The  MS.  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part  was  evidently 
ruined  by  the  decay  of  the  binding.  On  close  examina- 
tion one  or  two  amusing  points  appear.  It  will  be  seen 
that  eight  or  ten  different  monks  lent  their  hands  in  the 
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transcription  of  these  few  leaves.  One  of  these  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  copy-hook  sta^  of  education,  or  else 
(I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  my  uncharitable  sug^stion) 
the  reverend  brother  had  been  too  liberally  treated 
by  the  cellarer  on  that  particular  day.  He  be^ns  in  a 
large  hand,  very  much  larger  than  any  one  else  had  em- 
ployed ;  then  he  decreases  the  size  a  little,  then  increases 
it  again ;  at  last,  after  one  line  in  a  huge  scrawl,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  sharp  reproof  from  the  head  of  the 
scriptorium,  and  to  have  collected  his  wits  a  little,  for  he 
writes  a  few  lines  more  quite  respectably,  and  then  stops 
altogether.  Perhaps  he  was  sent  to  the  dormitory  to 
sleep  it  off,  or  perhaps  to  the  punishment-cells.  At  least 
he  concluded ;  and  with  his  conclusion  I  will  conclude 
also. 
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AT  CLAPHAM. 

nv   J.    W.    GROTER,    ESQ.,    F.S.A. 
(/lead  January  2,  188C.) 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  preface  this  record  with  a  short 
liistory  and  description  of  the  parish  churches  of  Clapham. 

The  original  parish  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
and  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Paul's,  which 
stands  ou  a  slight  eminence  sloping  down  to  the  Wands- 
worth Road,  and  near  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Station.  Tins  church  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  but  it  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and 
a  north  and  south  transept ;  the  former  of  which  was, 
according  to  Batten's  Clapham,  occupied  by  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Atkins  family.  About  the  year  1715,  Mr. 
Hewer,  the  friend  and  clerk  of  Pepys,  and  the  owner  of 
the  Gauden  estate  and  house  where  Pepys  died,  added  a 
north  aisle  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  it,  carrying 
it  from  the  north  transept  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
Afterwards  the  parish  added  a  south  aisle.  A  chapel 
belonging  to  Walter  Frost  was  built  in  1674. 

In  1774  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  building 
the  new  church,  which  is  now  the  parish  church  of  Hoty 
Trinity,  on  the  Common.  In  pursuance  of  this  Act  the 
old  church  of  St.  Mary  was  taken  down,  except  the  north 
aisle  and  transept,  which  were  left  for  the  performance 
of  burial-services.  A  view  of  this  edifice  has  been  found 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  December  1815,  PI.  1, 
p.  489.  Finally,  in  1815,  the  whole  of  the  old  building 
was  removed,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  was  built,  under  an 
Act,  on  its  site  by  Mr.  C.  Edmunds,  architect,  at  a  cost 
of  £5,000.  This  IS  now  St.  Paul's.  It  is  an  uninviting, 
modern,  square  brick  structure,  which  repels  the  visit  of 
the  curiosity  seeker  and  antiquary.  Ugly  as  it  now  is,  it 
has  in  its  recently  constructed  chancel  and  transept  some 
redeeming  features.   The  skill  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Blora- 
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field,  has  contrived  to  throw  a  certain  amount  of  form 
into  this  addition  to  what  was  once  the  most  warehouse- 
like  ecclesiastical  erection  in  Surrey. 

The  si(cceB8  of  the  work,  which  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
George  Forrester,  prompts  the  inquiry,  Why  could  not 
the  same  thing  be  done  for  the  parish  church  of  the 
Common  by  the  same  a;ble  hands  ?  There,  at  least,  no 
burial-ground  blocks  the  way,  for  that  was  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty at  St.  Paul's.  Nor  is  there  any  public  footway, 
guarded  with  jealous  eyes,  to  be  diverted.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  subscriptions,  and  the  will  to  do  it.  When 
this  new  church  was  erected,  ecclesiastical  art  had  reached 
its  lowest  depth.  I  find  that  the  instructions  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Couse,  were  for  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
"  new,  strong"  church  large  enough  to  contain  eight  hun- 
dred people;  and  with  these  instructions  he  certainly  has 
complied.  The  affectionate  regard  of  Macaulay  for  the 
church,  on  account  of  "old  associations",  is  noteworthy. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Paul's,  from  which  I  am  digress- 
ing. In  preparing  for  a  lecture  on  "  Old  Clapham",  I 
found  in  tne  descriptions  of  the  old  church  an  account  of, 
amongst  others,  the  very  fine  marble  monuments  to  Sir 
Richard  Atkins  and  family,  and  I  was  necessarily  led  to 
consider  what  could  have  become  of  them.  Manning  and 
Bray  give,  in  their  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  iii,  pp.  3C3-7, 
a  description  of  these  monuments,  with  credit  taken  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  preserved.  Brayley  and 
Britten  {Suri'pi/)  refer  to  them  as  having  been  afterwards 
destroyed.  This  must  have  been  taken  for  granted,  from 
the  clue  to  their  place  of  stowage  having  been  lost.  I 
found,  however,  that  there  was  a  tradition  amongst  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  that  they  were  stowed  away  in  a 
vault  somewhere  on  the  north  side ;  which  must,  I  con- 
cluded, be  near  the  site  of  the  former  Atkins  Chapel. 

Thinking  it  possible  something  might  be  done,  I  called 
upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Burial  Board,  Mr.  Aldridge, 
of  "  The  Cock",  and  communicated  my  ideas  to  him,  and 
my  desire  to  have  an  investigation  ;  and  he,  consider- 
ing that  if  such  a  vault  existed,  its  locality  should  be 
fixed,  and  identified  with  its  owners,  if  any,  and  for 
other  good  reasons,  acting  as  the  responsible  authority, 
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liaving  the  care  of  the  churcliyard,  under  the  Act,  deter- 
mined to  accede  to  my  request.  We  accordingly  started 
to  dig  in  the  churchyard  on  the  morning  of  the  Kith  of 
December  last.  We  began  in  the  green  grass,  having 
nothing  to  guide  our  progress  but  tradition.  However, 
after  some  digging  in  several  directions,  a  wall  was  en- 
countered to  the  left,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  outside 
to  the  steps  leading  into  the  vault.  But  there  was  no 
name  or  mark  of  ownership,  or  anything  externally  what- 
ever, to  guide  us,  or  tell  to  whom  the  place  belonged  ;  or, 
indeed,  if  it  were  a  place  of  sepulchre  at  aJl,  till  it  was 
actually  entered. 

The  descent  was  made  with  considerable  difficulty 
owing  to  the  steps  being  encumbered  with  the  marble 
slabs  forming  the  base  of  the  monuments.  At  theentrance 
of  the  vault  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  taken  from  the 
age  of  Victoria,  as  by  a  magician's  wand,  to  the  days 
when  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  was  living  hard  by  in 
our  old  manor-house.  Sir  Richard  Atkins,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Clapham,  Sheritt'of  the  county  of  Bucks  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth,  stood  at  the  left  hand,  at 
the  entrance,  in  marble,  clad  in  a  suit  of  Carolinian 
armour,  with  a  sash  across  it,  and  having  a  peruke,  and 
the  short-clipped  moustache,  more  like  eyebrows,  which 
seemed  the  fashion.  Behind  him  stood  a  lovely  child, 
Rebecca,  aged  nine,  his  daughter,  having  a  pretty  frock 
with  lace  collar  and  wristbands,  and  holding  in  the  most 
delicate  fingers  a  skull.  Opposite,  facing  the  father,  sat 
the  son,  Henry,  aged  twenty-four,  in  a  Roman  costume, 
but  iiaving  on  a  peruke.  Beyond,  in  a  vault,  we  found 
two  ladies.  Lady  Rebecca,  the  mother,  recumbent,  hav- 
ing a  long  veil,  fine,  bold  features,  and  double  chin. 
Beside  her  sat  the  eldest  daughter,  Annabella.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  [G70,and  her 
face  is  of  much  interest.  She  wears  a  gown  with  full 
sleeves  and  tight,  low  bodice ;  hair  short  and  curled ; 
and  she  sits  beside  her  mother,  with  a  book  in  her  left 
hand,  her  fingers  between  the  leaves.  She  is  a  beautiful 
young  lady  with  refined,  delicately  shaped  features  ;  and 
as  we  saw  her  pale,  fair  face  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp  we  could  not  but  regret  her  untimely  end  ;  and  also 
that  those  features  which  the  sculptor  had  taken  so  much 
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pains  to  perpetuate,  should  be  consigned  to  the  same 
dark  vault  as  her  remains. 

The  Lady  Atkins  block  {weighing,  perhaps,  some  15 
cwt.)  has  been,  with  cruel  irreverence,  placed  upon  two 
of  the  lead  coffins,  which  it  has  squeezed  as  flat  as  pan- 
cakes. In  the  vault  are  the  base-blocks  and  inscribed 
stones  making  up  the  monument,  which  are  in  black  and 
white  marble.  There  is  also  a  canopy.  A  good  deal  of 
these  encasing  marbles  are  on  the  stairs.  The  whole  were 
evidently  placed  there  temporarily  in  1815,  when  the 
chapel  of  ease  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  ; 
with  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of  re-erecting  them  on  the  ob- 
taining of  a  suitable  place, — an  idea  which,  alas !  still 
remains  only  such. 

In  the  small  work  on  Clapham,  published  by  H,  N,  Bat- 
ten in  1827  (now  out  of  print),  we  find  the  following 
descriptions  of  these  monuments,  which  first  drew  my 
attention  to  them : 

(Pp.  70,  71.)  "In  the  old  church,  on  a  tomb,  are  the 
recumbent  figures,  at  fiill  length,  in  white  marble,  of  Sir 
Richard  Atkins  (son  of  Sir  Henry)  and  his  Lady",  etc. 
"  The  tomb  is  surrounded  with  rails  decorated  witli  the 
arms  of  his  family  and  its  alliances,  and  pennons  with 
various  crests.  On  the  south  side  is  this  inscription  (p. 
56):— 

" '  Meuobix  .  SAcnuu  . 

D'di  Bichardi  Atkins  de  Clapham  in  Com.  Suit.  Militia  &  Baronetti 
qui  obiit  19  An^Bt  Anno  Christi  IGS'J  &  D'nw .  Rebcccee .  mcestiRaimiB 
KJns  Relbtaa  Filiee  et  Colieeredia  Edmund!  Wrigbt  {aliuB  Uanckley)  de 
SwnrSley  in  Com.  Midd'  Equilis  Aurati,  ox  qnu  decern  snscepit  Libe- 
roB;  Filios  nempe  duos,  Filias  octo,  viz.  Annabellam  &  Kebecuam  qnce 
(una  cum  Huurico)  Ccelibes  obierant,  duas  Filias  aborlivas,  nnumq* 
Filiam  &  Filias  qnataur  superatites  scil'  Ricardnm,  Mariam,  AgDctem, 
EUaabetham  &  Rcbeccam.' 

"  On  the  north  side  Is  an  inscription,  also  in  Latin,  to 
another  Sir  Richard  Atkins,  son  of  the  above,  etc. 

"  On  a  black  marble  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  supported 
with  black  and  white  marble,  surrounded  with  iron  mils, 
was  the  following  inscription  on  a  black  marble  tablet  on 
the  north  side  :  '  Here  lye  the  body's  of  Sir  liichd.  Atkins, 
Kt.  and  Bart.,  Dame  Rebecca  his  wife,  Henry  their  eldest 
son,  Annabella  their  eldest,  and  Rebecca  their  second 
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daughtere.' — N.B.  The  tablet  was  afterwards  broken  off 
and  laid  by  the  tomb.'" 

(P.  71.)  "On  the  east  wall  is  the  monument  of  the  three 
children  above  mentioned,  Henry,  Rebecca,  and  Anna- 
bella.  Under  an  arch  supported  by  columns  of  white 
marble  of  the  Corinthian  oraer,  are  their  eifigies,  as  large 
as  life.  The  son  is  sitting.  In  a  Roman  dress,  with  a  flow- 
ing peruke  ;  the  daughters  are  dressed  in  gowns  with  full 
sleeves,  puckered,  and  plain  stomachers.  The  eldest  is 
sitting  with  a  book  in  her  left  hand  ;  the  other  standing 
with  a  skull  in  her  hands.  Under  the  youngest  daughter  : 
'  Here  lyeth  y*  body  of  Eebecka  y"  Daughter  of  Sir  Richd. 
Atkins  of  this  place,  Kt.  and  Bart.,  by  Dame  Rebecka 
his  wife.  She  Departed  this  life  in  the  9th  year  of  her 
age,  y°  10th  day  of  June  1661.'  Atkins  arras  on  the  tomb, 
three  ...  in  chief;  three  plates;  hand  for  a  hart.,  im- 
paling sa.,  a  chevron  ai-g.  charged  with  three  plates 
between  three  bulls'  heads  arg. 

"  Under  the  other  female  figure  :  '  Here  lyeth  also  the 
body  of  Annabella,  the  daughter  of  the  aforsaid  Sir 
Richard,  who  died  at  Paris,  January  y' 1st,  in  y'  19th 
year  of  her  age,  and  interred  here  1670.' 

"Under  the  man;  'And  alsoy'body  of  Henry,  y*  eldest 
son  of  the  aforsaid  Sir  Richard.  He  departed  this  Life  y' 
15th  Feby.  1677,  aetatis  suse  24.' 

"  Under  each  are  ten  verses,  but  not  worth  transcrib- 
ing. They  may  be  seen  in  Aubrey,  i,  151,  152"  (also  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  85,  Pt.  2,  p.  490). 

The  manor  of  Clapham  was  originally  purchased  by 
Dr.  Henry  Atkins  (or  Atkyns),  physician  to  King  James  I, 
who  paid  £6,000,  which,  according  to  a  tradition  in  the 
lamiiy,  arose  from  presents  bestowed  on  him  by  the  King 
after  his  return  from  Scotland,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
to  attend  Prince  Charles,  then  an  infant,  who  lay  danger- 
ouslv  ill  of  a  fever.  Dr.  Atkins,  it  appears,  was  in  such 
favour  and  esteem  with  the  King  that  he  offered  him  the 
lirst  baronet's  patent,  which  he  in  humility  refused.  He 
died  in  1638,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  lies  buried  in  Ches- 
Imnt  Church,  in  Hertfordshire. 

'  Tliis  tomb  still  (exists.  The  tablet  on  tlic  north  siJe  is  gone  ;  but 
a  miidern  one  Ims  bi-eri  plnecd  on  i.btj  Boutli  side,  which  iut-orrcctlv 
dcsui-ibes  the  eld»t  duughtoi-  ax  "  Arubullit". 
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Sir  Henry  Atkins,  his  only  son,  knighted  by  King 
James  I,  succeeded  him ;  and  to  him  Sir  Kichard  Atkins, 
whose  monument  is  the  subject  of  this  monograph.  He 
was  also  SheriiF  for  the  county  of  Bucks  in  1650,  in  those 
stormy  days  when  John  Hampden  raised  the  Radical 
party  of  that  day,  in  what  then  was  the  most  "  advanced" 
county  in  England ;  and  which  now  (as  a  native  of  it)  I 
may  pronounce,  without  prejudice,  to  be  otherwise. 
Lady  Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard,  was  the  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Edmund  Wright,  alias  Bunckley,  of 
liondon  and  Swakeley,  in  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons, — Henry,  whose  effigy  we  have  seen  in  the  vault, 
who  died  before  his  father,  Feb.  15,  1677,  aged  twenty- 
four,  unmarried ;  and  Sir  Richard,  his  successor.  Also 
six  daughters, — Annabella  and  Rebecca,  whose  features 
we  have  admired,  and  whose  early  demise  we  have  de- 
plored, in  our  enchanted  vault ;  Mary,  married  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  ;  Agnes,  wife  to  Edward  Atkins,  Esq.; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  of  Wormley  in 
Herts. ;  and  Rebecca,  married  to  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie  of 
Market  Bosworth. 

A  number  of  Sir  Richards  and  Sir  Henries  succeeded 
in  title  and  estate  till  the  10th  June  1756,  when  the  last 
Sir  Richard  Atkins  died,  and  devised  his  estates  to  his 
sister  Penelope,  wife  of  George  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Strathfield- 
saye  in  Hants,  who  was  created  Lord  Rivers  in  1776. 

From  Penelope  the  manor  and  estates  passed  to  Richard 
Bowyer,  Esq.,  Hfth  son  of  Sir  William  Bowyer  of  Denham 
Court,  Bucks,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  Sir  Richard  Atkins 
after  the  death  of  his  sister,  who  consequently  had  only 
a  life-interest  in  the  property.  He,  with  the  manor  and 
estates,  took  the  name  of  Atkins  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Sir  Richard.  The  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Atkins  Bowyer. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Lieut. -General  A.  Pitt-Rivers, 
F.S.A.,  of  Rushmore,  Salisbury,  who  writes  to  inform  me 
that  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  Penelope  who  married  the 
first  Lord  Rivers,  and  generously  offers  to  contribute  to 
the  restoration  of  the  monuments. 

The  great  beauty  and  almost  perfect  condition  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Atkins  family  render  the  find  one  of 
remarkable  importance.     The  sculptor,  whoever  he  was, 
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must  have  been  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  day  ;  indeed, 
the  small  statue  of  little  Rebecca  is  one  of  the  niost 
charming  pieces  of  work  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  Canova ;  and  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  bring- 
ing these  worthy  specimens  of  art  to  light.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bowyer  concurs  in  this  view. 

The  question  now  comes,  where  should  they  be  placed  t 
To  this  I  feel  sure  the  answer  must  be,  somewhere  near 
the  remains  of  those  they  commemorate.  The  interest 
shown  in  the  subject,  both  in  Clapham  and  other  parte  of 
the  kingdom,  makes  it  almost  a  national  question  ;  and  if 
a  proper  resting-place  can  be  found  for  them,  they  will 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  monumental 
sculpture  to  be  found  outside  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


*a*  SiDca  tbe  abore  paper  was  written,  it  may  be  nell  to  state  wliat 
baa  been  done.  Legal  and  tecbnical  difficnltiea  were  enooantered  in 
tOQchiiig  the  atatnea,  eridence  being  wanting  as  to  ownorabip  and  title, 
Tbe  vanit,  which  bad  been  cloaed,  was  re-opened,  and  the  Btataea  taken 
oat,  and  placed,  b;  kind  permiasion  of  tbe  Burial  Board,  in  a  mortuary 
in  St.  Paul's  cbnrcbyard-  A  committee  was  formed,  and  snbscriptiona 
are  being  solicited  for  part  restoration  of  the  monnmente,  and  it  was 
decided  that  tbey  ahonld  be  placed  in  the  north  tranaept  of  St.  PaDPa 
Cbarcb,  near  tbe  ranlt  contuning  the  remaina  of  those  they  comme- 
morate. Under  sanction  of  the  antboritiea,  and  witb  approval  of  tbe 
Co&iiistory  Conrt,  this  is  now  being  carried  oat. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  replace  tbe  monnmente  entirely  as  before, 
part«  of  the  base  being  lost ;  bat  a  design  has  been  approved,  in  which 
the  two  recnmbent  figures  will  occupy  altar-tombs  on  eacb  side,  and 
the  three  children  will  be  placed  in  the  centre,  baring  a  marble  canopy 
OVOT  them,  snrmonnt«d  witb  the  coats  of  arms. 

Advantage  in  being  taken  of  the  opportanit j  to  take  down  the  marble 
tnonoment  of  William  Hewer  (the  clerk,  and  friend  of  Pepys),  wbicb 
is  now  exposed  to  weather,  onWde  the  ohurch,  and  to  place  it  in  Uie 
wall  of  tbe  ohancel. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  SHIP 
AT  BRIGG,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BT  s.  P.  Lorroa  brock,  bbq.,  f.s.a.,  uon.  sec. 

{Rtad  I9th  May  1886.) 

DuEiNG  recent  years  this  Association  has  had  its  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  discovery  of  two  specimens  of  the 
ancient  shipwright's  craft,  which  have  revealed  to  us  the 
modes  of  construction  practised,  and  many  interesting 
details  of  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  was  the  but 
partially  explored  vessel,  of  large  size,  which  still  remains 
to  await  more  complete  investigation  in  the  muddy  banks 
of  the  little  river,  the  Hamble,  not  far  from  Burslean 
Bridge,  Southampton  Water. 

The  second  was  the  celebrated  Viking  ship  found 
beneath  a  tumulus  at  Grogstad,  the  mound  having  been 
raised  above  it  as  a  memonal  of  some  unknown  sea  chief- 
tain who  had  been  buried  in  the  ship,  which  he  had, 
doubtless,  commanded. 

The  discovery  of  such  remains  of  bygone  days,  indeed, 
may  hardly  be  wondered  at  when  consideration  is  given 
to  the  enormous  number  of  ships  that  have  been  wrecked 
or  abandoned  during  all  the  years  of  the  long  past.  In- 
stead of  our  treating  the  discovery  of  remains  of  old 
vessels  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  do,  may  we  not 
rather  be  surprised  that  so  few,  comparatively,  have 
been  actually  met  with  ?  The  number  is,  however,  greater 
than  may  be  at  first  sight  supposed. 

The  discovery  which  has  just  been  made  at  Brigg  has 
revealed  another  example  of  ancient  construction,  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  have  yet  been  described  to  this 
Association,  and  in  consequence  it  is  more  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  The  circumstances  of  the  discovery, 
briefly,  are  as  follow.  The  extension  of  the  Brigg  Gas- 
Works  has  occasioned  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
another  gasometer,  and  accordingly  a  circle  was  marked 
out  for  its  excavations. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  huge  mass  of  timber,  which  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  about  3  ft.  6  ins.  from  the  modem  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  considered  it  hut  an  ordinary  log,  and 
some  little  injury,  but  no  more,  was  done  to  it.  On  its 
being  found  to  extend  to  a  great  length,  its  true  nature 
began  to  be  observed,  and  it  was  soon  found  to  be  an 
enormous  ship  or  boat  dug  out  literally  from  the  trunk  of 
an  enormous  oak.  The  excavators  proceeded  with  most 
commendable  caution,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  ship 
was  laid  bare,  inside  and  out.  It  is  found  to  be  formed 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  huge  oak-tree,  the  stem  being 
worked  out  of  the  butt,  and  the  prow  out  of  the  upper 
part.     The  total  length  is  48  ft.  8  ins. 

Mr.  William  Stevenson  of  Scarborough,  in  a  letter  to 
Tlw  Times,  of  April  24th,  which  first  reported  this  re- 
markable discovery  to  London  readers,  has  most  courte- 
ously given  me  many  particulars  of  this  remarkable  find. 
The  internal  dimensions  are  as  follow  :  the  floor  of  the 
ship  is  48  ft.  long,  the  width  is  4  ft.  3  ins.,  and  the  depth 
is  *2  ft.  3  ins.  The  whole  of  this  space  has  been  "  dug  out" 
of  the  solid  tree,  to  use  the  term  applied  in  North  Ame- 
rica to  similar  constructions,  as  practised  by  the  abori- 
gi  nal  Indian  inhabitants  and  others  to  the  present 
day.  The  sides  are  curved ;  and  at  the  stem  end 
they  are  sharply  curved  "  so  as  to  form  an  overhanging 
counter"  or  support  for  a  seat.  The  floor  is  level,  at  right 
angles  to  the  sides,  and,  as  stated  by  Alfred  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  the  engineer  superintending  the 
works,  "  ridges  of  timber  have  been  left  at  intervals, 
crossing  the  bottom  athwart  ship.  These  correspond  with 
the  floor-timbers  of  a  modern  craft."  The  excavation 
must  have  been  done  by  an  axe  or  an  adze,  the  top  part 
of  the  log  having  been  first  brought  to  a  level,  and  the 
lower  part  being  flattened,  there  being  no  keel.  The 
bows  are  simply  rounded,  and  not.  worked  to  any  pattern 
or  device,  the  appearance  being  as  if  the  ship  had  been 
intended  as  a  ram.  The  stem  is  cut  to  a  plain  slope,  and 
there  is  no  solid  termination,  the  excavation  being  carried 
to  the  extreme  end,  probably  on  account  of  some  loose- 
ness in  the  timber  owing  to  its  closeness  to  the  roots. 
The  end  had,  therefore,  to  be  closed  by  other  means,  and 
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this  was  accordingly  done  by  the  insertion  of  a  boarded 
end  fitted  into  a  triangular  rebate  perpendicularly,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  sloping 
sides  of  the  stem  extend  beyond  this  filling-in,  and 
irrespective  of  it.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  rudder ;  nor, 
indeed,  ought  we  to  look  for  one  at  the  extreme  end,  as 
in  modern  practice,  since  the  rudders  of  ancient  craft 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  side,  as  in  the  Viking  ship 
already  referred  to.  The  grooves  were  found  to  he  caulked 
with  moss,  which  had  been  "probably  forced  into  the 
joint  in  a  dry  state,  so  as  to  swell  and  become  tight  when 
it  got  wet."  The  stern-board  was  missing  when  the  ship 
was  excavated,  but  has  been  found  since.  Moss  was  also 
found  used  as  caulking  a  long  crack  in  the  timber,  found 
in  the  starboard  bilge  of  the  ship.  Moss  and  fern-leaves, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  found  in  the  ancient  ship 
near  Botley, — a  vessel  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and 
probably  of  much  less  antiquity, 

Within  the  vessel  several  curious,  semicircular-shaped 
cleats  have  been  found,  formed  at  the  junction  of  the 
floor  with  the  upright  sides.  They  are  pierced  with  small 
circular  holes  intended  for  ropes  or  for  lashing.^  There 
are  circular  holes  bored  through  the  upper  edges  of  the 
boat,  not  quite  opposite  one  another.  Beyond  the  stern- 
board  there  is  one  on  each  side,  in  a  line  with  the  others. 
■Speaking  of  these  Mr.  Atkinson  says  :  "  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
probably  quite  right  in  considering  that  the  holes  through 
the  upper  edges  of  the  sides,  abaft  the  stern-board,  were 
used  ibr  lashmg  the  sides  together.  The  other  holes  he 
speaks  of  were,  I  believe,  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  boat  was  first  uncovered,  a  beam  or  stretcher 
was  found  in  situ.  It  was  between  the  gunwales,  and 
near  one  pair  of  holes.  This  stretcher  would  prevent  the 
sides  of  the  boat  from  closing  in,  and  the  lashing  from 
hole  to  hole  would  keep  them  together.     The  stretcher 

1  Ml'.  Atkinson  hae  sent  me  a  sketch,  from  memory,  of  tbia  cariouti 
portiOR  of  tbo  conBlrnction,  and  be  eajH  ;  "Tlio  cleata  formed  part  of 
n  patch,  of  wbicb  the  following  is  a  sketch.  The  patch  is  about  4  ft. 
long,  and  was  fastened  by  keys  passing  through  the  holes  in  the  cleatfl, 
and  also  by  sewing,  with  a  soial)  twisted  rope,  throogh  small  holes  in 
tbi)  edges.  In  fomo  places  small  pegs  bavo  been  UKed."  This  pntch 
was  to  make  good  a  dufoct  in  the  oak,  and  its  uhv  indiuatos  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  uarpentry.     (Sec  the  engraving.) 
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was  not  made  of  oak,  but  of  some  softer  wood  that  fell 
to  pieces  when  removed." 

There  was  also  found,  when  the  coating  clay  was  first 
cleared  away  from  the  bows,  a  curved  piece  of  oak,  not 
unlike  an  elephant's  trunk  in  shape.  The  connection  of 
this  with  the  vessel,  as  a  bowsprit,  is  open  to  much 
doubt ;  and  although  there  is  a  rough,  circular  perforation 
in  the  rounded  end  of  the  bows,  yet  this  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  timber  than  of 
design  :  indeed,  the  solid  appearance  of  this  end,  roughly 
rounded  off  as  it  is,  justified  Mr.  Stevenson's  remark, 
that  "  it  gives  the  impression  of  its  being  used  as  a  ram." 

The  dimensions  already  given  diminish  somewhat  to- 
wards the  bows,  there  bemg  a  little  difference  of  size,  the 
log  of  oak  diminishing  upwards  from  the  butt.  The 
enormous  size  of  the  tree  which  supplied  this  log  may 
readily  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  its  first  branch 
was  nearly  50  feet  from  the  butt,  the  mark  of  its  position 
being  seen  on  the  larboard  side,  not  far  from  the  rounded 
bows.  Speaking  of  these  remarkable  dimensions,  Mr. 
Stevenson  says:  "The  tree  itself  is  the  finest  stick  of  oak 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  no  tree  growing  in  Eng- 
land to-day  that  is  its  equal.  The  straight,  even  growth, 
and  the  enormous  length  of  the  trunk  before  any  branches 
present  themselves,  imply  that  it  grew  in  some  forest  or 
soil  highly  favourable  to  its  development.  The  diameter 
at  the  butt  is  about  5  ft.  3  ins.;  at  the  first  branch,  which 
was  nearly  50  ft.  above  the  ground,  it  is  about  4  ft.  9  ins., 
and  throughout  this  length  it  is  as  straight  as  if  turned 
in  a  lathe.  These  figures  represent  the  tree  after  being 
divested  of  its  bark  and  sapwood,  which  combined  would 
be  4  to  6  ins.  in  thickness,  the  sapwood  of  oak  being 
worthless  for  any  purpose.  The  trunk  of  this  tree, 
measured  over  the  bark,  contained  between  900  and  1000 
cubic  feet ;  and  when  dressed  for  converting  into  this 
vessel,  contained  700  ft.  The  log  was  flattened  on  the 
top  for  digging  out."  The  bottom  also  may  have  been 
flattened  somewhat  ;  but  if  so,  not  much. 

The  holes  referred  to  were  only  along  the  top  edges, 
and  wefe  about  4  ins.  in  diameter.  These  are  somewliat 
indistinct,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  wood  and  some  in- 
jury in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  excavations.     There  is 
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one  on  each  side  at  the  bows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stern,  and  three  or  four  towards  the  centre.  These  holes 
are  obviously  too  small  for  oars,  although  they  are  in  the 
position  we  should  expect  to  find  perforations  for  such 
use,  and  there  are  not  sufiicient  of  them.  The  holes  at 
the  bows  were  probably  for  some  mooring  purpose,  and 
were  found  to  be  fitted  with  plugs,  the  out-bored  ends  of 
which  are  rounded  off  in  the  form  of  a  boss. 

There  appears  never  to  have  been  a  deck  of  any  kind 
to  this  curious  vessel,  although,  perhaps,  a  few  planks 
may  have  been  thrown  over  the  sloping  brackets  at  the 
stern,  to  form  a  sort  of  raised  seat  or  deck  of  small  size. 

The  mode  of  navigation  is  not  very  clear  from  the 
actual  remains.  There  is  no  sign  of  masts,  and  we  have 
seen  none  of  oars,  while  the  rudder  does  not  remain.  We 
may,  however,  conclude,  from  the  analogy  of  other  similar 
"  dug  out"  vessels,  that  the  mode  of  propulsion  was  by 
oars,  and  that  the  rowlocks  for  their  working  were  in  the 
finished  portion  of  the  sides.  Still  it  is  curious  that  there 
should  have  been  no  traces  of  seats  for  the  rowers.  These 
were,  doubtless,  movable,  and  very  probably  lashed  on  to 
the  side-bearers,  which  would  have  formed  convenient 
ledges  for  support. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  position  in  which 
this  vessel  has  been  found.  The  river  Ancholme  is  the 
main  overflow  which  takes  the  watershed  of  a  stretch  of 
country,  speaking  generally,  extending  from  Lincoln  to 
the  Humber;  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  Ancholme 
Level,  a  low-lying  district,  being  fairly  parallel  to  its 
course;  the  ancient  Roman  road,  the  Ermine  Street,  run- 
ning somewhat  by  its  side,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  west,  on  higher  ground.  Although  this  stream  is 
now  of  no  great  size,  and  its  purpose  for  drainage  and  com- 
mercial purposes  is  served  better  by  the  New  Ancholme 
Navigation,  yet  there  is  every  indication  that  at  some 
early  time  it  was  of  much  greater  extent  and  importance 
than  at  present,  the  soil  being  an  alluvial,  clayey  deposit 
a  foot  beneath  the  present  surface.  While  tnere  is  no- 
thing, therefore,  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  vessel 
in  such  a  deposit  as  this,  yet  it  is  matter  for  curious 
comment  to  find  it  so  far  removed  from  any  stream  of 
importance,  and  with  the  level  grass-land  of  to-day  abo^e 
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the  place  where  it  was  found.  The  imaaination  has  to 
travel  to  a  very  distant  past,  when  the  little  river  was 
once  wider,  discharging  its  waters,  it  is  probable,  through 
a  broad  lagoon,  or  swamp,  before  reaching  the  main 
stream  of  the  Humber,  then  (as  now)  nearly  nine  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  vessel.  The  river,  or  what  is  left  of 
it  rather,  is  still  only  a  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  ship, 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  occasion  of  the  discovery  has  already  been  referred 
to,  during  the  extension  of  the  Gas- Works  for  the  supply 
of  the  town  of  Brigg,  or  Glanfbrd-Brigg,  to  give  its  name 
in  full.  These  are  to  the  north-west  of  the  parish  church, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  about  a  furlong  and  a 
half  to  the  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ancholme,  from 
which  the  town  derives  its  now  popular  name.  The 
erection  of  a  new  gasometer  being  decided  upon,  "a 
circle  had  been  marked  out  in  a  field,  and,  marvellous 
to  state,  it  embraced  the  whole  of  this  vessel.  When 
2  or  3  ft.  of  the  soil  and  marine  warp  had  been  exca- 
vated, the  head  of  the  vessel  presented  itself,  the  head 
being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  stem. 

This  discovery  has  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  that 
of  another  remarkable  one,  namely  the  planked  road 
found  at  Brigg  in  1884.'  The  position  of  these  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  is  curious,  for  were  the  course  of  the 
road  prolonged  eastward,  it  would  come  but  the  short 
distance  of  about  200  yards  to  the  north-west  of  the  posi- 
tion where  the  vessel  has  been  found.  The  description 
of  the  depth  at  which  the  road  was  met  with,  6  ft,  below 
the  present  level  of  the  surface,  indicates  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  ship.  In  The  Proceedings  of 
the.  Society  of  Antiquaries  there  is  a  section  of  the  allu- 
vial beds,  with  the  position  of  the  roml,  which  is  valuable 
as  enabling  us  to  consider  the  relative  levels  of  the 
two  objects. 

In  face  of  the  facts  revealed  who  can  venture  to  assign 
a  date  for  the  formation  of  the  vessel  ?  Who  can  even 
venture  to  state  its  era  ?  We  know  that  it  was  before 
the  great  Ancholme  Level  had  been  filled  up  by  aqueous 
deposit.  In  addition,  Mr.  Atkinson's  diagram  shows  that 
even  after  this  the  deposit  was  covered  with  forest  and 

'  Sec  Procmdhiffs  of  the  Socicli/  of  Aittiqunriee,  Second  Scries,  vol.  x, 
No.  11,  p.  112. 
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under  wood -growth,  which  again  is  covered  by  the  thin 
layer  of  soil  forming  the  modern  level. 

If  we  draw  an  analogy  between  tbJs  vessel  and  others 
found  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  those 
which  are  in  use  to-day,  we  shall  have  for  consideration 
some  facts  which  will  be  found  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  found  at  Brigg. 

The  ancient  boat  found  at  North  Stoke,  close  to  the 
river  Arun,  in  1836,  has  many  points  of  resemblance.  It 
is  hollowed  out  of  a  single  oak-tree  ;  total  length,  34  ft. 
6  ins.  The  end,  however,  tapers,  and  the  stem  is  straight; 
but  otherwise  the  mode  of  construction  is  fairly  identical, 
even  to  the  transverse  ridges  left  in  the  floor. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  sent  me  a  drawing  of  another  ship, 
which  was  42  ft.  long,  now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  (or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it),  showing  the  interior  hollowed 
out  in  a  similar  way,  and  with  a  bow-end  cut  to  represent 
an  animal's  head.  There  are  holes  through  the  sides  for 
lashing  with  ropes,  as  in  the  Brigg  vessel.  These  two 
examples  {one  in  the  south  of  England,  the  other  in  the 
south  of  Scotland),  will,  with  the  vessel  at  Brigg,  indi- 
cate the  large  district  in  which  such  vessels  were  used  ; 
and  we  may  safely  consider  that  the  relative  ages  are 
about  equal,  and  that  they  are  so  remote  as  to  justify 
our  assigning  them  to  prehistoric  times.  Still  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  pursue  the  inquiry  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  shown  me  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Canon  Greenwell,  who  speaks  of  similar  "  dug  out"  vessels 
of  large  size,  in  which  ne  has  often  made  voyages  on  the 
Bavarian  Lakes.  Vessels  of  similar  class  are,  doubtless, 
in  use  there  to  the  present  time,  as  they  are  also  in 
North  America.  A  son  of  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Thos. 
Morgan,  has  just  returned  from  British  Honduras,  and 
he  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject  before  us,  that 
there  are  there  "  some  of  the  great  primsevaJ  forests  of 
mahogany  and  other  timber".  He  tells  me  that  vessels 
scooped  out  of  one  large  tree  are  in  constant  use  there 
for  sea-navigation  as  well  as  rivers.  He  has  seen  them 
over  30  ft.  long,  and  with  plenty  of  width  of  beam,  and 
carrying  two  masts.  Finally,  any  of  us  may  see  the  most 
modern  development  of  this  mode  of  construction  in  the 
gracefully  rounded  canoe  now  on  view  in  the  Canadian 
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Court  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  where  it  has  been 
worked  out  of  the  solid,  and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a 
light  built-up  boat.  The  smallness  of  its  dimensions  ren- 
ders the  comparison  not  a  favourable  one  ;  but  it  enables 
us  to  trace  how  the  past  still  lives  in  the  present  in  this 
mode  of  construction.  But  who  can  tell  the  long  past 
ages  that  intervene  between  the  Canadian  canoe  and  its 
progenitor  just  discovered  at  Brigg? 

The  vessel  has  been  not  only  cleared  of  the  accumulated 
earth  which  had  so  completely  buried  it,  but  the  difficult 
task  of  raising  it  has  been  successfully  accomplished 
under  Mr.  Atkmson's  direction.  She  is  now  safely  lodged 
beneath  temporary  shelter,  pending  the  decision  as  to  ner 
future  destination.  It  js  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  be  placed  in  some  permanent  museum,  where  she 
can  be  studied  and  inspected,  since  it  would  be  a  matter 
for  much  regret  were  she  not  to  be  cared  for  after  so  long 
a  burial.  There  is  abundance  of  space  in  the  grounds  of 
the  York  Museum,  the  nearest  institution  to  the  site  of 
the  discovery  that  has  capabilities  at  its  disposal  for  the 
reception  of  such  an  addition  to  the  collection,  where  she 
could  be  studied  to  advantage,  under  a  moderate  amount 
of  covering,  in  the  open  air. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bri^  Gas- 
Works,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  for  their  care  in  their 
unexpected  discovery,  and  the  interest  they  have  shown 
in  its  preservation.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son, whose  letter  in  The  Times  has  already  been  not  only 
referred  to,  but  quoted  from,  at  Mr.  Stevenson's  request, 
and  with  his  permission. 


The  accompanying  engraving  has  been  conrteonsly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Coancil  bj  the  Editor  of  The  Builder.  It  appeared  ia 
7'lte  Builder,  vol.  li,  p.  88,  with  a  dcecription  of  the  boat  by  Mr.  Jamea 
Thropp,  C.B.,  county  aacveyor  for  Lincolnsliirp.  It  ahowa  the  poaition 
of  the  cleat  or  patch  used  in  repairing  the  defect  already  referred  to. 
The  bent  piece  of  timber,  perhaps  a  bowsprit,  is  also  shown.  The  so- 
called  adze  ia  thus  deacribMl  by  Mr.  Thropp  :  "  Fart  of  a  branch  of  a 
tree  was  found,  mnch  resembling  an  adze;  and  also  aorae  Sints,  which 
were  so  hard  that  the  Gas  Manager  cnt  glass  with  them  as  readily  aa 
if  a  diamond  had  been  nsed.  It  lias  been  saggested  that  the  flints  were 
fiied  at  the  cnrved  end  of  this  adze  when  in  nse." 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  a  lawsnit  has  occnrred  relative 
to  the  ownership  of  the  boat,  it  being  claimed  by  the  finders  and  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor.     It  has  been  decided  in  fnvonr  of  the  latter. 
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BT   M.    H.   BLOIAU,    BBQ. 

{Read  at  tht  Brighion  Congreu,  1886.) 

LiTTLB  more  tlian  nine  years  ago  the  late  Rev.  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott,  the  well  known  ecclesiastical  antiquary, 
wrote  to  me  to  inquire  if  1  had  ever  examined  the  tomb 
in  Chichester  Cathedral  popularly  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Richard  de  laWych,  who  died  a.d.  1253,  and  was  canon- 
ised by  Pope  Urban  IV  A.D.  1261,  and  who  was  thence- 
forth known  as  St.  Richard,  whose  translation  took  place 
A.D.  1276,  and  whose  life  is  given  in  that  costly  and 
voluminous  work  (to  which  few  have  access),  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  under  the  day  April  1 1th. 

I  had  not,  indeed,  noticed  the  supposed  tomb  of  St. 
Richard  ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  whilst  staying  at  Beed- 
ing  Priory,  I  went  down  to  Chichester,  and  as  far  as  the 
limited  time  afforded  by  railway  in  travelling  to  and  fro 
in  the  day  permitted,  I  took  brief  notes  of  some  of  the 
ancient  sepulchral  e^gies  and  monuments  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. I  was  unable,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  to  stay 
in  the  Cathedral  so  long  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  my 
notes  were  somewhat  hurried  and  fragmental.  Such, 
however,  as  I  took  them  down  at  the  time  I  give  them, 
on  the  understanding  that  allowance  must  be  made  for 
my  having  had  no  opportunity  since  of  comparing  them 
afresh  for  revision. 

None  of  the  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Chichester,  especially  those  which  are  unin- 
scribed,  can,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  :  I  doubt,  in- 
deed, if  so  early.  At  the  entrance  into  the  Lady  Chapel 
are  three  coffin-shaped  slabs  commemorative  of  bishops, 
one  only  of  which  bears  an  inscription,  radvlfvs  epI. 
This  slab,  wider  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  part,  is 
somewhat  raised,  and  the  surface  is  narrower  than  the 
base.     Upon  it  is  sculptured,  in  relief,  a  pastoral  staff 
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headed  with  a  plain  curved  crook,  and  a  simple  mitre 
with  infulce  depending  from  it.  This  tomb  has  been 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Ralph  Luffa,  who  died  a.d.  1123. 

On  the  south  aide  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  or  the  entrance 
thereto,  beneath  a  pointed  arch,  cusped  within,  and 
crocketed  above  (apparently  of  later  date  than  the  tomb 
over  which  it  appears),  is  a  low,  coffin-shaped  slab,  some- 
what raised,  bearing  a  pastoral  staff  in  relief,  crossing 
from  right  to  left.  Near  to  this  is  another  coffin-shaped 
slab  bearing  a  pastoral  staff  crossing  from  lefb  to  right. 
These  tombs  have  been  severally  ascribed  to  Bishop  Hil- 
ary, who  died  a.d.  1169,  and  Bishop  Seffrid  II,  who  died 
A.D,  1204,  Uninscribed,  however,  as  they  are,  I  look 
upon  the  ascriptions  as  uncertain,  and  think  they  may 
be  of  a  later  date,  though  not  so  late,  perhaps,  as  the 
cusped  and  crocketed  arch  above. 

On  a  slab  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  pastoral  staff  of  very 
simple  design,  incised.  Of  what  bishop  this  was  comme- 
morative, I  know  not ;  but  as  I  know  of  no  incised  slabs 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  I  would  assign  this 
tomb  to  an  early  period  in  that  age. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
coffin-shaped  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  slightly  raised 
above  the  pavement,  with  a  hollow  moulding  round  the 
verge.  This  appears  to  be  an  episcopal  tomb  of  the  early 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  exhibits  a  shield  and 
mitre  upheld  by  angels ;  but  of  what  bishop  it  is  comme- 
morative I  am  ignorant. 

There  is  a  slab  on  the  pavement  at  the  back  of  the 
altar-screen,  in  which,  within  a  trefoil,  two  hands  are 
sculptured,  supporting  a  heart,  with  the  inscription  in 

Norman  French,  ici  gist  le  cceur  maud  de ,  the 

lady's  name  being  illegible.  It  was  no  uncommon  custom, 
when  a  heart  was  buried  apart  from  the  body  (which  was 
not  unfrequently  the  case),  for  the  place  of  sepulture  to 
be  thus  pointed  out.  My  notes  do  not  enable  me  to 
decide  whether  this  is  a  memorial  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century. 

On  a  high,  panelled  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
bishop,  reputed  to  be  that  of  St.  Richard  ;  but  evidently 
of  a  much  later  period  than  the  time  of  his  death,  canon- 
isation, and  translation.     On  the  head  is  worn  a  plain 
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mitre ;  round  the  neck,  the  amice,  with  a  stiff  parure,  is 
folded.  The  body-vestments  consist  of  the  alb,  over 
which  appear  the  extremities  of  the  stole.  The  dalmatic, 
open  at  the  sides,  is  worn  above  the  alb,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  tunic.  Over  the  dalmatic  is  worn  the 
chasuble.  The  ri^ht  hand  is  gloved,  and  upheld  in  act 
of  benediction.  On  the  middle  finger  the  episcopal  ring 
is  worn.  The  left  hand,  also  gloved,  holds  the  pastoral 
staff,  which  is  veiled,  and  the  crook  sculptured  with  foli- 
age. The  maniple  depends  from  the  left  arm,  and  at  the 
feet  of  the  e£Bgy  is  a  dog.  The  face  is  close-shaven,  and 
the  head  reposes  on  a  lozenge  and  square  cushion,  sup- 
poi'ted  by  small  statuettes  of  angels  in  albs,  one  on  each 
side.  The  statuettes  on  the  sides  of  this  tomb  are 
modem,  for  it  has  undei^one  of  late  considerable  repara- 
tion. There  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  episcopal  and 
other  ecclesiastical  sepulchral  effigies  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  for  up  to  that  time,  circa  1350, 
we  find  ecclesiastics  of  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  rank  wear- 
ing the  moustache  over  the  upper  lip,  and  the  short, 
crisp  beard  about  the  chin ;  but  after  that  period  the 
upper  lip  and  chin  were  close-shaven.  And  such  is  the 
case  with  this  effigy ;  a  fact  which  evidences  it  could  not 
have  been  sculptured  less  than  at  least  a  century  after 
the  death  of  St.  Richard.'  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  ever  commemorated  by  a  sculptured, 
recumbent  effigy.  Canonised  within  eiglit  years  of  his 
death,  his  remains  were  subsequently  translated  or  placed 
in  a  shrine  differing  altogether  in  fashion  from  a  sepul- 
chral monument  such  as  this. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  transept  is  the 
recumbent  effigy,  much  mutilated,  of  Bishop  John  de 
Langton,  who  died  a.d.  1337.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
mitre  is  gone  ;  but  the  infulm  remain,  hanging  down  be- 
hind. Round  the  neck  is  folded  the  amice.  The  body- 
vestments  consist  of  the  alb,  over  which  is  worn  the  dal- 
matic, and  over  that  the  chasuble,  whilst  depending  from 
the  left  arm  is  the  maniple.  There  are  but  small  remains 

'  According  to  Mr.  Gordon  TA.  Hills,  the  learned  architect  of  tlie 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester,  this  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bobert  de 
Stratford,  who  died  a.i>.  1362. 
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of  the  pastoral  staff,  and  these  are  on  the  left  side  of  the 
effigy.' 

In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  on  a  high 
tomb  of  alabaster,  the  front  of  which  is  panelled  and  deco- 
rated with  shields,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  bishop. 
This  has  been  ascribed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
cannot  say,  to  Bishop  Adam  da  Moleyns,  who  died  a.d. 
1449.^  On  the  head  is  the  mitra  preciosa,  much  muti- 
lated, as  is  also  the  face.  The  hands  are  gone,  but  were 
conjoined,  and  richly  gloved.  The  body-vestments  con- 
sist of  the  alb,  over  which  appear  the  extremities  of  the 
stole,  which  are  tasseled,  not  fringed ;  over  this  is  worn 
the  tunic,  then  the  dalmatic,  and  over  all  the  chasuble. 
The  maniple  depends  from  the  left  arm.  The  sleeves, 
both  of  the  alb  and  dalmatic  (the  latter  wider  than  the 
former)  are  visible.  On  the  left  side  appears  the  pastoral 
staff,  the  crook  of  which  is  gone.  This  effigy  is  much 
mutilated. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  entrance  into 
the  choir,  is  a  plain,  high  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble.  This 
is  ascribed  to  Bishop  John  Arundel,  who  died  a.d.  1477. 
The  incised  brass  effigy  of  the  Bishop  on  the  top  of  this 
tomb  is  completely  defaced  ;  the  inscription  on  the  sides 
is  also  gone.  At  each  comer  was  one  of  the  Evangelistic 
symbols,  and  at  the  sides  two  shields.  These  are  also 
gone. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  beyond 
the  altar-screen,  is  a  plain,  high  tomb.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  Bishop  Edward  Story,  who  died  a.d.  1503. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect.  The  ledger  or  covering  stone 
is  an  ancient  altar-stone ;  and  this  was  possibly  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Barlow,  who  died  a.d.  1569.  From  each 
side  of  this  tomb  an  escutcheon  has  been  torn  away. 

Beneath  a  canopy  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  side 
of  the  choir  is  a  high  tomb  of  alabaster,  divided  in  front 
into  four  compartments  containing  shields  charged  with 
armorial  bearings.     On  this  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy 

'  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills  is  of  opioion  that  this  effigy  is  of  earlier  date  thaa 
tiie  tomb  on  which  it  ia  placed,  aod  coDBeqaently  not  that  of  Bishop 
Lan^ton. 

^  According  to  Mr.  0.  M.  Hills  this  is  not  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Adam 
de  Moleyua,  but  is  that  of  Biahop  Story,  who  died  a.d.  1503. 
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of  Bishop  Robert  Sherborne,  who  died  A.D.  1536.  His 
face  is  close-shaven,  his  hair  clubbed.  On  his  head  he 
wears  the  mitra  preciosa  with  in/ulce^  attached.  About 
the  neck  is  folded  the  amice  with  its  parure.  The  other 
vestments  consist  of  the  alb,  with  the  parure  in  front,  at 
the  skirts ;  above  is  worn  the  tunic,  over  that  the  dal- 
matic, and  over  all  the  chasuble  with  orphreys.  On  the 
feet  are  round-toed  sandals,  which  rest  against  a  lion. 
The  hands  are  gloved,  and  conjoined  as  in  prayer.  On 
the  left  of  the  body  is  the  pastoral  staff  h^ded  with  a 
highly  floriated  crook.  Small  statuettes  of  angels  sup- 
port the  head. 

Opposite  the  tomb  assigned  by  mistake  to  Bishop  Story, 
but  on  the  south  side,  is  a  plain,  high  tomb,  on  which  a 
mitre,  pastoral  staff,  and  shield  have  been  engraved.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  Bishop  George  Day,  who  died  A.D. 
1556. 

The  mural  monupient  of  Bishop  Thomas  Bickley,  who 
died  A.D.  1596,  is  the  only  one  in  the  Cathedral  which 
exhibits  the  effigy  in  the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  a  bishop 
as  worn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  differing  altogether 
from  the  episcopal  vestments  in  use  up  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  effigy  of  this  Bishop,  of 
small  size,  only  2  ft,  6  ins.  in  height,  is  represented  kneel- 
ing before  a  faldstool,  bare-headed,  with  moustache  and 
beard.  Round  the  neck  is  worn  a  ruff.  The  episcopal 
habit  consists  of  a  rochet  with  full,  white  sleeves,  with  a 
black  chimere,  over  which  is  worn  a  black  tippet, — the 
miscalled  scarf  of  later  days,  the  canonical  or  choral  habit 
of  a  former  age,  in  later  times  mistaken  for  the  stole. 
This  effigy  is  placed  beneath  a  coved  or  semicircular  arch, 
over  which  is  a  horizontal  pediment  or  entablature  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  a  Corinthian  column.  This 
entablature  is  surrounded  by  an  escutcheon  surrounded 
by  scroll-work. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a 
high  tomb,  in  front  of  which  are  six  quatrefoiled  com- 
partments, three  of  which  contain  shields,  and  three 
statuettes  in  relief;  which  are,  however,  much  muti- 
lated. The  same  arrangement  occurs  on  the  opposite 
side.  On  this  tomb  is  the  recumbent  e&gy  of  a  lady  ; 
her  head,  neck,  and  chin-attire  consisting  of  the  veil  and 
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wimple  ;  her  body-dress,  of  the  gown  and  mantle.  The 
drapery  of  these  is  disposed  in  graceful  folds,  the  sleeves 
(which  are  apparent)  of  the  inner  vest  are  close-fitting, 
the  hands  are  conjoined  in  prayer,  and  at  the  feet  are 
two  whelps.  This  is  a  monument  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  name  of  the  lady  thus  commemorated  is 
unknown. 

On  a  high  tomb  adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  are  two  recumbent  eflSgies ;  the  one  of 
a  nobleman,  or  knight  in  armour  ;  the  other  that  of  his 
lady,  lying  on  his  right  side.  He  is  represented  in  a 
conical  basinet  and  camail  of  mail ;  his  head  reposing  on 
a  tilting  helm,  with  a  lion's  head  as  the  crest.  An  em- 
blazoned jupon^  is  worn  over  the  body-armour,  and  a 
horizontal  bawdric  around  the  hips.  Attached  to  the 
breastplate,  which  is  concealed  by  the  jupon,  is  a  skirt  of 
mail.  Cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and.  soUerets  (the 
latter  laminated  and  pointed),  defend  the  thighs,  knees, 
legs,  and  feet.  On  the  left  side  a  sword  is  worn  ;  on  the 
right,  an  anelace  or  dagger.  A  gauntlet  is  held  in  the 
left  hand ;  the  right  hand  is  clasping  that  of  the  lady. 
At  his  feet  is  a  lion.  The  lady  appears  in  a  round  head- 
dress, or  plaited  coif,  and  ved  worn  over  it ;  over  the 
neck  and  chin  a  widow's  gorget  is  worn.  The  body-dress 
consists  of  a  gown  and  mantle ;  the  drapery  curiously 
arranged.     At  the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  dog. 

This  tomb  has  been  ascribed  to  Richard  Fitzalan, 
the  lourteenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  beheaded  a.d. 
1397;  but  the  armour  would  appear  to  be  at  least  a 
generation  earlier  than  his  death,  and  his  body  was 
buried  in  London.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
died  A.D.  1385,  and  was  buried  at  Lewes;  his  second 
wife,  who  survived  him,  married  again  afler  his  death. 
She  died  a.d.  1400,  and  was  buried  at  Bosgrove.  This 
tomb  is  said  not  to  have  been  placed  in  this  Cathedral 
originally,  but  to  have  been  brought  hither  from  some 
other  church.     This  is  probable.     On  the  suppression  of 

1  A  lion  rampant,  Trhich  is  that  emblazoned  on  the  jnpon,  was  the 
coat  of  the  Albmi,  Earls  o?  Arnndel,  and  was  adopted  by  tbe  FitEalans. 
John  Fitzalan,  couBin,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Hngo  de  Albini,  who 
diedi.D.  1243,  became  ninth  Earl  of  Arandel.  He  died  a.d.  1262.  I 
think  thia  tomb  may  have  been  that  of  Richard  FitBFiIan,  thirt«entb 
Earl  of  Arandel,  who  died  i.D.  1376,  and  was  baried  at  Lewes. 
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monasteries  some  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  such 
conventual  churches  as  were  destroyed  were  removed  to 
other  churches  for  preservation.  Of  such  supposed  oases 
a  goodly  list  might  be  made.  Half  a  century  ago  this 
tomb  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  was  restored  in 
1843. 

The  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  in  this  Cathedral 
have,  as  in  other  cathedrals,  undei^ne  more  or  less  muti- 
lation and-  change.  The  former  notably  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  much  destruction  was 
effected  by  the-  troops  of  the  Parliamentarian  army. 
Brasses  were  stripped  &om  sepulchral  slabs,  and  many 
supposed  ascriptions  to  the  monuments ;  the  exceptions 
being  few,  are  but  guesswork.  It  would  require  'no  in- 
considerable amount  of  investigation  and  patience  in  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  not  only  the  original  positions  of 
such  tombs  as  are  doubtful,  but  the  real  personages  of 
whom  they  are  commemorative.  Unfortunately  this  is  a 
Cathedral  of  which  Browne  Willis  did  not  treat. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gordon  M,  Hills 
for  the  rectification  of  several  misstatements  I  had  been 
led  into,  and  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  notes.  The 
omission  of  any  notice  of  the  canopies  over  certain  of  the 
tombs  was  owing  to  the  want  of  time,  and  my  intention 
to  return  and  complete  my  notes  at  a  future  period ; 
which  did  not,  however,  occur. 
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ON  A  FUHERBAL  STONE 

INSCRIBED  WITH   GREEK    HEXAMETERS, 

DISCOTBBBD  II 

BROUGH-UNDEE-STANEMORE,  WESTMORKLAiro, 

IN  REBTOKINO  THE  CHUKCn,  A.D.  1879. 
BT   THI    RET.    PBIBSITDAKT    BOAKTH,  T.P.,  M.A.,  V.I.A. 

(Read  2  Decembtr  1885.) 

No  inscription  hafi  excited  more  interest  among  scholars 
in  this  country-,  or  received  more  carefiil  examination, 
than  the  stone  found  at  Brough,  the  ancient  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Vertei'CB,  in  Westmoreland.  It  forma  the  seventh 
Greek  inscription  recorded  to  have  been  discovered  in 
this  island.  The  six  preceding  inscribed  stones  are, — 
the  altars  found  at  Lanchester,  co.  Durham,  and  at  Mary- 
port,  Westmoreland,  inscribed  to  ASKAHIIIOS,  the  Ro- 
man jSlsculapius.'  The  two  found  at  Corchester,  in 
Noi-thumberland  ;  the  one  an  altar  to  A2TAPTH2,'  As- 
tarte  or  Luna;  the  other  to  HPAKAH2,  Hercules,*  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  two  metal  tablets  found  at 
York;  one  inscribed  eEOIS  TOT  HFEMONIKOT  nPAI- 
TflPIOT;  the  other,  nKEANfll  KAI  TH©TI.  And  the 
altar  found  at  Chester,  inscribed  [6eo*s  atoT\rip<Tu>  inrepitxv- 

The  Brough  inscription  is  monumental.  An  impression 
or  a  cast  was  sent  at  first  into  Germany  and  Denmark, 
where  it  was  thought  to  be  Runic,  and  a  reading  pro- 
pounded ;  but  on  a  carefiil  examination,  in  England,  by 
Prof.  Sayce,  he  perceived  that  the  letters  were  Greek. 
Accordingly,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  The  Aca- 
demy (14  June  1884,  No.  632),  he  gave  a  reading  of  the 

'  See  Hiibner,  C  I-  L.,  Tol,  vii,  p.  85 ;  also  Lapid.  Septentrionale, 
Ho.  878. 

s  See  Lapid.  Sept.,  No.  637. 

'  See  Hiibner,  6".  /.  L.,  vol.  vii,  p.  i>7  ;  also  Lapid.  Sept.,  Nb.  630. 


*  See  Hiibner,  G.  i.  L.,  vol. ' 
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twelve  lines  of  which  the  iTiscription  on  the  stone  con - 
sists,  with  a  conjectural  rendering  into  English.  The 
Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  had  written  out  the  first  two  lines  as 
Greek,  in  August  1883,  after  seeing  the  engraving  of  the 
inscription  as  Runic. 

Further  and  more  minute  examination  discovered  that 
the  stone  contained  five  hexameter  lines,  each  of  which 
was  marked  by  a  stop  (a)  at  the  end.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Ridgeway  in  a  letter  addressed  to  The 
Academy  (June  Slst,  1884,  No.  633),  and  his  opinion  was 
confirmwl  oy  that  of  other  scholars.  Many  opinions  were 
elicited  respecting  the  reading,  and  Professor  Ridgeway 
having  maae  a  journey  to  Brough,  examined  the  stone, 
and  obtained  impressions.  This  further  facilitated  the 
work  of  interpretation.^ 

An  explanation  of  the  inscription,  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Evans  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  appeared  in 
The  Academy  (Aug.  30,  1884). 

Happily,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  Brough,  the  stone  has  been  placed  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  where  it  is  accessible 
to  epigraphists  and  scholars  from  all  parts.  A  plate  fix>m 
a  pnotograph,  and  a  description  of  it,  appeared  in  The 
Athencmm  of  Nov.  22,  1884  (No.  2978).*  The  length  of 
the  stone  is  23  ins.,  and  the  width  12-J.  The  inscribed 
portion  has  a  border  round  it ;  the  sides  having  branches 
with  leaves  resembling  palms ;  the  top  an  oblong,  divided 
into  two  portions  or  panels,  with  lines  forming  crosses. 
The  lettermg  of  the  stone,  put  into  Greek  as  now  writ- 
ten,* is  : — 

EKKAIAEXETH  TI2 

lAfiN  TTMBfi  SKEOQENT 

rnO  MOIPH2  »  EPMH* 

KOMMArHNON  EHOS 

*PA2ATIi  TOA  OAEITH2  » 

XAIPE  ST  OAI  nAP  EMOT 

KHNDEP  eNHTON  BIO* 

'  See  hU  letter  to  The  Academy,  9  July  1884. 

'  An  autotype  ean,  I  nnderstaDd,  only  bo  obtained  by  npplying  to 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  St.  Catharine's  College,  C&mbiidgti. 
*  See  Cambridge  Univergity  Reporler,  March  3,  1(^85. 
'  Sopply  N,  as  read  by  Prof.  Clark  and  others. 
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EPHHS  R  IIKTTAT  EH 
TH2  TAP  MEPOnJiN  EHI 
KIMMEPIflN  PH^  e  KOT  ^ET 
2EI  APAeOS  PAP  O  HAIS  EPMH£» 

♦  »  »  ♦ 

The  translation  of  which  ia  literally,  or  nearly  so,  as  ren- 
dered by  Professor  Clark  : 

"  ETermeB  oF  Commsgene  here, — 
Tonng  Hermes,  in  his  sixteenth  yekr, — 
Entombed  by  fate  before  hia  day 
Beholding,  let  the  traveller  say : — 
*  Fair  youth,  my  greeting  to  thy  shrine  ; 
Though  bnt  a  mortal  course  be  thine. 
Since  all  too  soon  tboa  wing'et  thy  flight 
From  realms  of  speech  to  realms  of  night. 
Tat  no  misnomer  art  thoa  shown. 
Who  with  thy  namesake  god  art  flown.'  " 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Greek  word 
banning  the  first  line  (eKKAIAEXETH)  must  be  read 
EKAEXETH,  or  the  line  would  be  a  syllable  too  long. 
There  is  authority  for  this ;  and  otherwise  the  line  would 
not  scan.'  The  next  is  the  word  oKt^ivr,  which  must  be 
rendered  covered  or  hidden,  from  iTKkira.  The  words  xcupt 
vol  wap' efMv  must  be  regarded  as  a  greeting  to  young 
Hermes  from  his  friend,  or  a  traveller.  The  words  xfiinrep 
ffpTjrov  ^lo{v)  epiriji  are  more  difficult  of  explauatioa. 

One  writer  supposes  that  Hermes  had  been  lost  or  made 
captive ;  but  it  may  relate  to  his  past  condition  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  god  Hermes,  after  whom  he  was  named. 
Authority  for  this  is  given  by  Professor  Clark.*  The  (")  is 
omitted  m  the  word  /Sfoy,  written  /Sib;  as  also  in  yijv,  which 
is  written  7^. 

The  question  arises,  who  are  the  Ki/t/Upun  ?  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Caledonii  are  so  termed,  and  that 
Hermes  may  have  been  taken  captive  or  perished  in  the 
campai^  of  Severus  against  the  Caledonians;  but  Homer 
places  their  abode  at  the  entrance  to  Hades,  and  the  flit- 
ting of  the  shade  of  Hermes  to  their  abode  is  contrasted 

'  Snpply  N,  as  read  by  Prof.  Clark  and  others. 
'  Here  a  verb  must  be  supplied,  which  is  apparently  efiaccd.     Prof. 
Clark  wonld  read  AKOAOYeEl. 
'  See  Eaibel,  No.  718. 
*  Cambridge  UnivertUy  Reporter,  3  March  1855,  p.  406. 
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with  the  condition  of  the  god  Hermes,  whose  name  the 
youth  had  borne. 

The  last  line  is  defaced.  In  the  last  line  but  one  some 
of  the  lettering  is  left  to  conjecture;  but  the  damaged 
letters  near  the  beginning  of  the  line  seem  to  make  the 
word  AFAeOS-  This  reading  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Browne  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  23  Feb.  1885,  and  independently  at  Berlm  two  or 
three  months  later. 

The  peculiar  form  of  many  of  the  letters  has  led  to 
conjectures  regarding  the  date  of  the  inscription.  The 
stone  is  inscribed  in  uncial  Greek  characters.  Uncial 
Greek  writing,  according  to  Canon  Taylor,  has  hitherto 
been  found  exclusively  in  codices,  other  Greek  inscriptions 
being  written  in  capitals,  the  forms  of  which  differed 
from  those  of  the  uncial  letters.  "  Thus  this  inscription 
is  of  peculiar  interest,  being  the  only  lapidary  record  in 
uncial  characters  hitherto  discovered,  and  supplying,  in 
the  case  of  several  letters,  transitional  forms  which  had 
hitherto  been  sought  in  vain."' 

With  respect  to  the  date  and  the  place  where  the  in- 
scription was  discovered,  it  was  most  probably  erected 
after  the  expedition  of  Severua  into  Scotland,  i.e.,  some 
time  after  a.d.  209.  At  Brough-under-Stanemore  were 
found  the  leaden  signacula  recorded  in  the  Arduxological 
Journal,  and  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings'  of  tlie 
Institute.  These  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Miss 
Hill,  who  resided  at  Castle  Bank,  near  Appleby,  and  were 
shown  by  her  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  who  made 
drawings  of  them,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
who  at  once  discovered  their  interest.  At  his  request 
they  were  exhibited  to  the  Archseological  Institute,  and 
a  record  preserved,  which  has  led  to  further  discoveries 
of  a  similar  kind.  These  sigTiacula  have  letters  or  marks 
impressed  on  them,  and  one  has  the  words  ala  sab  {ala 
SaUniana),  a  Syrian  body  of  cavalry.  Two  altars  have 
been  discovered  at  Magna  (Carvoran),  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Wall ;  one  dedicated  by  a  cohort  of  Hamii,  and 
the  others  by  an  ala  with  the  epithet  SaUniana.    These 

»  See  Cambridge  UaiversUy  RepnrUr,  March  3rd,  1885,  P-  *^7. 
*  Vol.  XX,  p.  181 ;  also  CoUeclanea  AtUiqna,  vol.  vii,  pp.  32, 197,  and 
Tol.  vi. 
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were  Syrian  soldiers,  the  name  Hamii  being  from  the 
Latinised  form  of  the  town  or  province  whence  the  cohort 
had  been  enrolled, — Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  also  called 
Epiphaneia. 

Commagene,  the  country  whence  the  youth  commemo- 
rated on  the  inscribed  stone  came,  was  a  district  of  Syria, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  untiJ  it 
became  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  Einperor's 
time  the  Syrian  cohort  was  enrolled,  and  sent  into  Britain 
at  a  later  period.  The  mention  of  Commagene,  and  the 
fact  of  a  youth  of  that  nation  having  died  in  Britain 
while  attached  to  one  of  the  bodies  of  Roman  soldiers 
quartered  in  this  island,  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
instance  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  world  being  brought 
together  under  the  Roman  rule.  The  inscription  being 
composed  in  Greek  hexameters,  and  the  style  being 
Homeric  Greek,  is  a  still  more  interesting  instance  of  the 
cultivation  of  that  language,  and  the  use  of  it  among  the 
educated  classes. 

The  other  Greek  inscribed  altars  also  run  in  hexameter 
lines,  as,  for  instance,  those  found  at  Corchester, — 

A2TAPTH21  BUMON  M'ESOPAS  HOTAXEP  M'ANE- 
©HKEN ; 
and 

HPAKAEI   TTPin  AIOAOPA  APXIEPEIA  ; 

and  that  found  at  Chester.  In  this  northern  and  incle- 
ment clime  were  to  be  found,  among  the  Roman  armies, 
cultivated  men  who  had  brought  with  them  the  language 
and  literature  of  Eastern  civilisation. 

The  stone  itself  is  a  very  hard  sandy  grit,  and  has 
been  cut  with  some  diflSculty,  and  the  letters  are  not 
always  easy  to  trace.  The  lower  part  of  the  last  line  has 
been  injured,  and  the  reading  of  one  word  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conjectural.  The  stone  has  been  placed  in  the 
masonry  of  the  tomb  probably  on  the  front  face.  The 
palm-tree  was  sacred  to  Hermes,  which  accounts  for  the 
ornamentation  on  the  sides  of  the  stone ;  also  the  number 
four,  which  accounts  for  the  devices  at  the  top  of  the 
stone,  composed  o^  four  lines.     Each  panel,  composed  of 

>  Astarte  was  a  Syrian  goddess. 
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four  lines,  has  four  cross-lines  within  it.  Also  the  whole 
panel  is  contained  within  four  lines.  For  an  account  of 
the  god  Hermes  and  his  attributes,  see  Smith's  Classical 
Dictionary  of  Mythology,  etc. 

Some  words  used  in  the  epigraph  are  probably  allusive 
to  Hermes.  Thus,  0AEITH2, — Hermes  being  the  god  of 
travellers:  HKTTAT'  EIITHS,  allusive  to  stoifiness,  an  attri- 
bute of  Hermes ;  MEPOnilN,  articulate  speaking, — to 
eloquence,  another  attribute ;  KIMMEPIflN,  the  land  of 
the  shades, — Hermes  conducting  souls  thither;  ^ETSEI, 
allusive  to  the  ability  of  Hermes  in  deceit. 

After  careful  examination  I  think  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  correct  reading  of  the  stone.  The  following 
epitaph  inscribed  upon  a  marble  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge  (No.  27  in  the  Sculpture  Room),*  but 
apparently  of  a  date  considerably  anterior  to  the  Brough 
Stone,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  inscriptions  on  Greek 
funereal  monuments,  and  has  certain  features  in  common 
with  the  epitaph  to  Hermes ; — 

Tei/i60eo<t  Aturetot  p^aijoe. 
Teifioffetxt,  o  ndrpa^  Saio^  >f>^,  iraw  Si  Aao'tUK, 

TpK  Setcdrt^  iritov  TcpfMvriaas  eSave^' 
i  ToKav,  ouneLpta  ae  iroKvicKaviTT^  hrl  Tvufit^, 

fvv  hi  ffin>  fiptiav  -jftapov  ^ot9  <f>8iii€VfK. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  well  as  in  the  Brough  Stone,  there 
are  errors  in  the  cutting.  Thus,  in  line  2,  SexaTiK  is  writ- 
ten for  BfieaSai ;  in  line  4,  tiOv  is  written  for  vOv. 

A  fragment  of  sculpture  above  the  epitaph  shows  a 
bas-relief  of  a  figure  on  horseback,  supposed  to  have  some 
peculiar  reference  to  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ; 
but  to  me  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  stone  was  the 
monument  of  a  horse-soldier  or  officer  of  cavalry. 

1  See  0. 1.  Or.,  2127  j  Kaibel,  Epigr.  Grac,  539. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT 
WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 


IRead  3  Febrvarn  1886.) 

As  Local  Secretary  for  this  part  of  Hants,  I  send  a  report 
of  the  archseologieal  work  near  Winchester,  and  of  an 
interesting  work  now  being  carried  on  at  Winchester 
Cathedral  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Dean.  I  have 
taken  the  accounts  as  given  in  the  local  papers,  and  have 
used  especially  the  papers  on  the  subject  written  by  the 
Dean,  but  have  verified  the  statements  in  every  case. 

Every  one  who  has  interested  himself  in  the  history  of 
the  old  city  of  Winchester  knows  that  there  was,  near 
the  Cathedral,  another  foundation  of  a  similar  character, 
called  the  "  New  Minster",  The  chronicler  says  :  '*Iste 
(Alfred)  fecit  in  Wintonia  in  csemeterio  episcopalis  eccle- 
siee  novum  monasterium".  This  monastic  society  was 
eventually  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The 
present  Dean  of  Winchester  has  cut  trenches  across  the 
Cathedral  Yard,  between  the  Cathedral  and  Bishop  Mor- 
ley's  College,  to  see  if  the  foundations  of  the  New  Minster 
yet  remain  under  the  ground,  and  thus,  in  his  own  words, 
"  to  settle  for  ever  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of 
the  New  Minster."  In  a  communication  to  a  local  paper 
he  says  "  our  excavations  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  wall  3  ft.  7  ins.  broad,  running  due  east  and  west 
at  a  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
transept."' 

The  New  Minster  was  buUt  in  a  most  unhealthy  place; 
the  choirs  disturbed  each  other ;  and  the  minsters  were 

^  The  qaestion  of  nhat  buildings  this  wall  was  the  roDudation  is  an 
interesting'  one.  The  wall  is  certainly  early  work.  Was  it  part  of  the 
foaodation  of  the  New  Minster  buildings  ?  Tradition  is  in  favonr  of 
that  theory.  The  wall  may  have  been  the  fonndation  of  some  bnildiof^ 
connected  with  the  New  Minster,  but  not  of  the  MinBt«r  itself.  An 
eminent  local  anthority  thinks  the  New  Minster  was  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance northward  than  the  wall  discovered. 
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SO  near  together  that  the  necessa^  removal  of  the  con- 
ventual body  to  new  buildings  in  Hyde  Meadow  was  car- 
ried out  by  Bishop  William  Gifiard.  The  remains  of  King 
Alfred  and  his  Queen,  and  others,  were  removed  to  the 
new  buildings;  but  as  Bishop  Milner,  the  historian  of  the 
city,  complains,  all  these  bodies  were  profanely  disturbed 
when,  on  the  spot  where  the  mitred  Abbey  of  Hyde 
stood,  a  prison  for  the  district  was  erected.  A  few  years 
ago  some  excavations  were  made  on  the  spot  where  the 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  the  prison,  stood,  and  many  relics 
connected  with  the  former  were  discovered,  and  carefully 


In  the  soil  thrown  from  the  trenches  cut  by  order  of 
the  Dean  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  have  been  found  "  many 
fragments  of  Roman  tiles  and  bricks,  and  a  piece  or  two 
of  an  encaustic  tile."  Near  the  north  transept,  too,  has 
been  found  a  broad  base  of  rubble,  some  8  St.  under  the 
surface,  running  at  right  angles  to  this  wall ;  which  base 
turns  eastward,  though  as  yet  the  excavations  have  not 
followed  these  indications.  Stone  coffins  have  been  un- 
covered, against  the  base  of  the  north  transept,  only  a 
foot  or  so  beneath  the  original  level. 

"  When  we  got  round  to  the  angle  between  the  north 
transept  and  the  nave,  I  ordered' ,  says  the  Dean,  "  the 
men  to  clear  away  the  stonework  built  round  a  pair  of 
Norman  columns  which  support  a  circular  arch.  Here  we 
were  rewarded  by  a  rich  succession  of  discoveries.  First, 
the  Norman  work  showed  clearly  that  it  had  been  an 
entrance  into  the  church,  placed  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
position.  I  find  a  parallel  to  it  in  Viollet  le  Due,  who, 
under  the  head,  '  Transept',  describes  a  similar  entrance 
at  Conques,  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  when  he  says, 
'The  faithful  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church 
through  the  west  portals,  but  had  to  go  in  round  the 
comer.'  Immediately  after  beginning  here  we  got  at  the 
beautiful  head  and  shoulders  of  a  figure  representing  an 
aged  king  wearing  a  double  crown  of  delicate  carved 
work,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  been  richly  gilt, 
and  the  whole  figure  carefully  coloured.  It  is  a  piece  of 
real  beauty,  full  of  pathos  and  genius,  the  work  of  a 
craftsman  of  no  mean  order.  From  that  moment  a  cease- 
less stream  of  fragments  has  come  forth, — portions  of 
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draperies ;  a  small  female  head  painted  bright  red,  as  a 
foundation  for  gilding,  traces  of  wnich  are  still  to  be  seen; 
several  little  hands  carrying  books,  one  of  them  exqui- 
sitely modelled,  with  the  fingers  in  between  the  leaves, 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  hand  carefiiUy  given,  and 
even  the  binding  of  the  little  volume  delicately  indicated ; 
several  bodies  of  saints,  about  15  inches  to  18  inches 
high  ;  the  feet  and  base  of  a  little  St.  Dorothy,  with  the 
painted  inscription  still  perfectly  legible  (St.  Dorotye);  a 
quantity  of  good  canopy-work  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries ;  some  fragments  of  singularly  twisted 
columns  of  Purbeck  stone  ;  and  a  large  slab  of  Purbeck, 
some  6  ft.  long,  with  panels,  fifteenth  century  carved 
work,  on  it.  It  must  have  been  the  front  part  of  some 
altar  or  tomb." 


I  have  again  to  report  progress  with  respect  to  the 
Dean's  work  at  Winchester  Cathedral.' 

Before  clearing  out  the  soil  and  useless  masses  of 
masonry  under  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  hole  was  opened  in  the 
floor  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  by  which  to  examine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vaulting.  In  doing  so  the  workmen  met  with 
a  vault  in  which  was  the  body  of  a  layman.  The  body  was 
in  a  wooden  coffin  which  had  been  tarred  on  the  outside, 
and  bound  with  plaited  ropes  of  grass.  The  body  had 
evidently  been  packed  in  hay.  In  removing  the  mass  of 
walling  in  the  crypt  another  coffin  was  found.  This  was 
of  lead,  and  showed  signs  of  dam^e  from  the  mass  of 
loose  stones  above  it.  On  the  lid  of  the  coffin  were  the 
arms  of  the  Courtneys.  This  was  evidently  the  coffin  of 
Bishop  Courtney,  who  died  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1492. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Dean  has  finished  the 
clearing  out  of  the  crypt  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  carry  that 
work.  In  doing  this  certain  indications  were  found  which 
seem  to  prove  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Swithin  must  have 
stood  between  the  chantries  of  Beaufort  and  Waynflete. 
The  damage  and  its  reparation,  in  connection  with  the 

>  It  would  appear  that  owing  to  tbe  flowing  of  water  into  the  ci^pn 
it  had  been  filled  up  wilh  a  kind  of  ohalky  concrete  to  tbe  depth  of  3 
to  4  feet.  This  has  been  removed  except  where  tbe  process  might 
weaken  the  foandation,  and  prc-caations  have  been  taken  against  an/ 
further  in-floning  of  water. 
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fall  of  the  great  tower,  are  clearly  seen.  A  well  of  clear 
water  was  also  found  in  the  centre  of  the  apse.  The  well, 
which  was  4  ft.  deep,  had  2  or  3  ft.  of  water  in  it.  The 
whole  crypt  is  now  quite  another  place.  Useless  masses 
of  stonework  have  been  swept  away,  vistas  opened,  and 
Walkelin's  grand  work  brought  to  light,  and,  as  the 
Dean  says,  made  intelligible. 

I  have  to  mention  some  other  discoveries  made  in  Win- 
chester within  the  last  few  weeks.  Immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  present  Town  Hall  is  a  modem  castellated 
mansion  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Nunneiy  founded  by 
Alswitha,  Alfred's  Queen-wife,  for  Benedictine  nuns,  and 
formerly  called  the  "Nunna  Minster".  Some  workmen, 
digging  there  recently,  found  several  skeletons  in  cists 
formecT  of  blocks  of  chalk.  Similar  cists  were  found,  some 
years  ago,  immediately  in  front  of  the  western  end  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  blocks  were  rough,  uncut  on  the  outside, 
but  smooth  on  the  inside.  In  one  cist  were  found  a  paten 
and  chalice,  denoting  the  priestly  office  of  the  person 
buried.  This  Nunnery  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  II,  but 
shared  the  fiite  of  other  similar  foundations  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. 

I  have  also  to  inform  you  of  an  interesting  though  not 
important  discovery  at  (>ux  Easton  in  this  county.  Crux 
Easton  is  named  after  Crock,  the  King's  hunter,  who 
owned  this  manor  in  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
We  read:  "Isdem  Croc  tenet  Estune.  Linxi  tenuit  de 
rege  Edw.  in  paragio",  etc.  While  making  some  altera- 
tions on  the  lawn  of  the  Rectory,  three  stones  were  found, 
carved  with  the  zigzag  pattern.  They  had  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  arch  of  the  Norman  church.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  present  ugly  building  erected  in  its 
place. 
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The  churches  of  Worth,  Sompting,  and  Bosham,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  of  which  sketches  are  given  herewith, 
form  a  little  group  of  early  work  perhaps  as  interesting 
as  any  that  could  be  pointed  to  within  the  same  distance. 
In  the  tower  of  Sompting,  the  north  side  of  Worth,  and 
its  chancel  and  transept-arches,  and  the  chancel-arch  of 
Bosham,  there  is  certainly  a  family  likeness,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  diversity  in  their  details.  The  outline 
of  the  roof  at  Sompting  is  said  to  be  unique  in  England ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  church  than  Worth  which 
possesses  the  peculiar  kind  of  windows  which  flank  its 
nave.  They  resemble  the  baluster-mullloned  openings  of 
several  belfry-windows,  snch  as  St.  Michael's,  Oxford ; 
Holy  Trinity,  Colchester  ;  and  others,  which  never  were 
intended  for  glazing.  What  the  original  provision  for 
enclosing  the  openings  was  at  Worth,  it  is  now  hard  to 
say.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  central  pilaster-strips  in 
the  tower  of  Sompting  are  semicircular  on  plan,  and  not 
flat,  as  is  usual ;  and  in  the  carving  of  their  caps,  and 
also  in  that  of  the  caps  to  the  interior  arches  of  this 
tower,  there  is  a  refinement  which  gives  a  decided  Roman- 
esque character  to  the  work. 

In  the  mouldings  of  the  chancel-arch  at  Bosham,  refine- 
ment of  detail  is  carried  further  than  at  Worth.  Class- 
ing these  works  together,  as  of  Saxon  origin,  it  is  still 
not  clear  whether  the  comparative  delicacy  and  classi- 
cality  of  detail  at  Sompting,  or  the  more  elaborote  mould- 
ings at  Bosham,  or  the  rudeness  at  Worth,  may  be  cer- 
tainly described  as  precedent. 

The  general  proportions  which  prevail  in  all  early  work, 
as  at  the  garrison  church  at  Dover,  the  parish  church  at 
Stanton  Lacy,  are  present  in  these  Sussex  examples. 

In  the  county  of  Kent  there  is,  in  nearly  all  early  work 
of  this  character,  the  prevalent  use  of  what  are  errone- 
ously called  Roman  bricks,  as  at  Dover,  Canterbury, 
Lyminge,  and  elsewhere ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  material  in  the 
early  Siissex  work.  At  the  Castle  Church,  Dover,  the 
entire  dressings  to  the  windows  are  of  brick,  and  they  are 
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splayed  internally  and  externally  from  the  centre  of  the 
openings  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  parts  of  the  original 
oak  window-frames  were  found. 

The  windows  at  Worth  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  treatment,  where  there  is  no  sign  of  original  provi- 
sion for  glass ;  and  the  design  is  altogether  that  suited 
to  the  use  of  stone,  which  is  the  material  employed. 

The  kitchen  at  Chichester,  of  which  I  show  a  corner,  is 
an  interesting  example  of  timber-work  of  an  early  period. 


Among  the  many  pleasures  which  attend  the  meeting 
of  our  Association  Congresses  may  be  reckoned  the  kind 
hospitality  which  frequently  awaits  the  members,  and  the 
local  interest  taken  in  the  pursuits  of  the  Congress.  The 
fragmentary  sketch  of  the  Mayor's  house  at  Lewes  may 
tend  to  bring  such  pleasant  remembrances  to  mind. 

22  «^ 
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RT    F.    G.    3AWTER,    ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
{Read  21  Aug.  1886.) 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  foreigners  that  the  English 
have  no  national  music,  and  so  frequently  has  this  been 
repeated  that  many  Englishmen  have  come  to  believe  it 
is  true;  but  as  Mr.  Cliappell,  F.S.A.,  has  pointed  out 
in  his  work  on  The  Ballad  Literature  and  Popular  Music 
of  the.  Olden  Time,  "  it  is  extraordinaiy  that  such  a  report 
should  have  gained  credence,  for  England  may  safely 
challenge  any  nation  not  only  to  produce  as  much,  but 
also  to  give  the  same  satisfactory  proofs  of  antiquity.'" 
There  is  a  proverb  of  French  origin,  which  was  current  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  this  effect, 
"  Gain  cantant,  Angli  jubilant,  Hispani  plangunt,  Ger- 
mnni  vlulant,  Itali  caprizant";  or,  "  the  French  sing  (or 
pipe),  the  English  carol  (rejoice  or  sing  merrily),  the 
Spaniards  wail,  the  Germans  howl,  and  the  Italians  caper 
(sing  floridly)," 

There  has  been  a  general  belief  that  Sussex  was  almost 
devoid  of  music,  and  that  what  little  existed  there  was 
in  a  minor  key.  However,  twelve  months'  work  has 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  about  sixty  songs,  and  the 
music  of  many  has  also  been  obtained,  every  effort  being 
directed  to  getting  songs  which  have  never  yet  been 
printed,  or  wTiich  were  not  derived  from  printed  sources. 
Many  have  been  gathered  line  by  line  and  verse  by  verse. 
It  is  desirable  here  to  disclaim  any  pretension  that  all 
the  songs  collected  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  Sussex  ;  but 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  verify  their  use  in  the  county  ; 
and  some  of  those  which  are  known  serve  for  comparison 
with  versions  given  in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject. 

The  earliest  recorded  reference  to  music  in  Sussex  is  in 
connection  with  the  battle  of  Hastings  (or  Senlac),  in 
1066,  when  we  find  that  the  Saxons,  according  to  Fordun, 

1  Inlrod.,  p.  vii. 
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spent  the  night  preceding  the  battle  in  singing  and 
drinking  :  "Illam  noctemAngli  totam  in  cant'ibus  et poti- 
bus  duxenmt."^  Stories  of  this  kind  are  often  told  against 
the  vanquished,  and  the  monastic  chroniclers  amongst 
the  Normans  never  hesitated  to  abuse  the  Saxons ;  in- 
deed, a  second  story  of  the  kind  in  Sussex  is  told  of  tiie 
royal  troops  who  spent  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Lewes  in  drinking,  singing,  and  revelry  at  the  Priory. 
Instead  of  complaining  of  our  Sussex  forefathers  for  sing- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  it  would  be  a  better 
view  to  take,  that  as  they  were  about  to  fight  in  defence 
of  their  native  land,  they  had  good  consciences,  which 
made  them  free,  Iigh(>hearted,  and  able  to  sing;  and  even 
if  they  did  drink  some  beer,  who  shall  blame  them  ? 
"  Because  thou  art  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale  ?"  The  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  being  plun- 
derers, and  including  in  their  ranks  the  scum  of  several 
nations,  must  have  needed  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer. 
We  do  not  know  what  songs  the  Saxons  sang  over  their 
camp-fires,  but  perhaps  (as  Professor  Freeman  suggests) 
the  rhyme  of  the  mysterious  battle  of  Brunanburh  formed 
one  ;  and  the  Normans  are  said  to  have  sung  the  "  Chan- 
son de  Roland." 

The  battle  of  Lewes,  which  was  fought  in  1264,  gave 
rise  to  a  satirical  poem  describing  the  conduct  of  Richard 
King  of  the  Romans  (the  brother  of  Henry  III),  who  was 
reported  to  have  been  offered  by  the  Barons  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  £30,000  to  secure  a  favourable  peace.  This 
song  is  printed  in  the  Percy  Reliques*  and  probably  occa- 
sioned the  first  law  in  our  statute  books  against  libels, 
entitled  "  Against  slanderous  reports  or  tales  to  cause 
discord  betwixt  King  and  people."'  In  his  flight  from 
the  battlefield  on  Mount  Harry,  towards  the  Priory  of 
St.  Pancras,  Richard  took  refuge  in  a  windmill,  and  to 
this  the  satirist  thus  refers  : 

"  The  Ktng  of  AlomalKDO  wsods  do  fnll  ire]. 
He  HJMde  ibe  niDlnD  toT  &  cui^l : 

He  weade  lb»i  Ihe  nytrm  aare  inftiiginial 

Blchird,  ibsli  tlioii  beeiar  irlcbinl, 
TttcUwn  ibilt  itaoD  nner  mors." 


This  is  the  earliest  Sussex  song  extant. 

34,  anno  3  E( 
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«  Originftl  ia  Harl.  MS.  2253,  §  2a. 

>  The  Statate  of  Westminster,  the  first,  cnp.  34,  anno  3  Edn.  I. 
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Only  one  separate  collection  of  Sussex  songs  and  music 
has  been  published,  namely  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broadwood, 
about  1843  ;  the  music  bemg  arranged  by  G.  A.  Dusart, 
organist  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Worthing.  It  consists  of 
sixteen  songs,  and  is  of  course  of  great  interest,  being 
said  to  be  written  down  "  as  then  sung  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  Weald  of  Surrey  and  Sussex." 

In  considering  the  songs  now  collected,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  convenient  to  group  them  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.,  ballads,  songs  connected  with  old  customs,  nunting 
songs,  agricultural  songs,  and  musical  toasts. 

Amongst  the  Roxhurghe  Ballads  we  find  three  early 
ones  connected  with  Sussex,  which  perhaps  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  first  is  entitled  "A  most  sweet 
Song  of  an  English  Merchant  bom  at  Chichester",  and 
described  as  sung  "  to  an  excellent  new  tune".^  It  begins 
thus: 

"  A  rich  merchut  mu  {lh«n  me) 


ffu  jDdged  Id  IcM  hlg  hstd. 


Preparations  are  made  for  his  execution,  but  being 
very  handsome  and  well  dressed,  the  merchants  unsuc- 
cessfully offered  £10,000  to  get  him  set  free.  He  then 
gives  XlOO  apiece  to  the  widow  of  his  victim  and  her 
two  babes.  Ten  goodly  maids  next  "  proffer  him  for  love 
to  beg  his  life",  and  he  gives  each  £1,000,  but  says  he 
cannot  love  any  of  them  ;  and  he  proceeds, — 

Where  dnt  ttaJi  bre&tb  I  dreiv,'* 

Another  young  woman  offers  to  live  or  die  with  him, 
and  he  is  pardoned,  marries  her,  and  returns  to  England. 
In  Mr.  Broadwood's  collection  is  a  somewhat  similar  song 
entitled  "  The  Noble  Lord",  in  which  the  peer,  having 
killed  his  squire,  is  condemned  to  die,  but  is  pardoned  at 
the  request  of  a  poor  servant-girl,  who  dresses  up  in  her 
mistress's  clothes  and  jewellery  as  a  fine  lady,  and  to 
whom  he  is  then  married.    As  there  are  thus  two  Sussex 
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songs  in  which  the  hero  is  pardoned  at  the  gallows,  it  is 
not  improbable  they  comnieraorate  some  actual  occurrence. 

The  second  Sussex  song  in  the  Roxburghe  collection  is 
"An  excellent  Ballad  of  the  Mercer's  Son  of  Midhurst  and 
the  Cloathier's  Daughter  of  Guilford",*  to  tbe  tune  of 
"  Dainty,  come  (Thou)  to  Me."  This  song  has  a  second 
part  entitled  "  The  old  Man's  Complaint  against  bis 
wretched  Son  who  to  advance  his  Marriage  did  undo 
Himself."  These  two  songs  describe  bow  the  mercer's  son 
being  madly  in  love,  proposes  to  the  clothier's  daughter  ; 
but  she,  a  mercenary  girl,  insists  on  getting  money ; 
whereupon  tbe  ydung  man  tells  her  his  father  will  give 
up  his  house  and  land  to  him  on  his  marriage,  and  as 
much  money  aa  the  bride  brings.  She  then  accepts,  and 
the  fe-ther  conveys  the  house  on  the  understanding  that 
he  is  to  live  with  his  children.  In  tbe  second  part  we 
iind  the  father  meets  a  somewhat  similar  fate  to  King 
Lear.  He  is  neglected,  made  to  wait  on  his  children's 
guests,  and  left  ill  in  bed.  The  marria^  not  proving 
fruitful,  his  unnatural  daugbter-in-law  takes  much  physic, 
and  injures  her  health,  and  after  spending  a  lai^  sum  of 
money  she  strangles  herself  in  bed.  Thirteen  years  after 
her  husband  dies  without  a  will,  and  the  old  man  in- 
herits the  property  of  both,  and  is  far  richer  than  he  was 
at  the  first.  Tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Roxburghe  collections 
observes  that  "tbe  story  is  one  that  might  well  have 
been  founded  upon  an  example  ;  but  it  belongs  rather  to 
tbe  local  histonans  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  to  trace  it." 

The  third  song,  which,  perhaps,  possesses  most  poetical 
merit,  is  entitled  "The  True  Mayde  of  the  South,  or  a 
rare  example  of  a  maide  dwelling  at  Rie,  in  Sussex,  who 
for  the  love  of  a  young  man  in  Lestershire  went  beyond 
the  sea  in  tbe  habit  of  a  page  ;  and  after,  to  their  heart's 
content,  were  both  marryed  at  Magrum,  in  Germany,  and 
now  dwelling  at  Rye  aforesaid."  Sung  to  the  tune  of, 
"  Come,  come,  my  sweet  and  bonny  One  '.^  It  commences : 


A  yonUl  who  ild  »ppMr 
Iiii>i<iid>iiaf.c« 
To  l»  lbs  Bn« 

ADdprld«alL«UT-eUra. 

Ot  blB  good  |»™,» 
Who  by  dMBtu 
Was  pride  ol  l^eMer-ghin.-' 

>  Vol.  ii,  p.  183.        »  lb.,  p.  627. 

'  "  pRrents"  in  Rozbargho  ed 
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This  song  has  been  printed  in  Holloway's  History  of 
Rye,  and  also  in  The  Sussex  Garland. 

As  a  maritime  county  Sussex  might  have  been  expected 
to  furnish  several  sea-songs ;  but  at  present  only  two 
have  been  discovered,  and  they  are  found  in  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Broadwood's  collection,  namely  "  The  Privateer"  and 
"  The  Fourteenth  of  July."  The  latter  is  a  stirring  song 
describing  a  naval  engagement  on  that  day,  the  music  of 
which  we  are  now  able  to  present : — 

THE  FOURTEENTH   OF  JULY. 


•  Ibew  two  Chacds  should  be  omilled  in  vina  i,  3,  &  i. 


3?= 
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life 


'-if—' — gj-t — \f= 

u«      right      cliu 
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of        Fnitce,      And       tba 


im^^^^^^^ 


^^^^^^^^ 


that     wo       did    give      ber    vu      the      lit   -  tie    Fight  -  vag 


n^^^^m^mm 


^ 


.£^1- 


3^^^^jig^3^£i 


'^^^m^ 


So      ehror    up       mj     liia    ■   Ij      ladi,  tra         it 


1 
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The  doleful  ballad  of  "  Lord  Bateman"  is  also  sung  in 
Sussex,  but  is  not  peculiar,  and  is  a  corruption  of  an  older 
Scotch  song  about  "  Lord  Beichan."  Another  curious  old 
ballad  is  entitled  "  Brighton  Fine  Scenes",  which  has  not 
yet  been  traced  in  print,  and  seems  to  date  from  the  end 
of  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  present.  It  de- 
scribes, in  a  very  humorous  manner,  the  adventures  of  a 
countryman  visiting  Brighton  for  the  first  time.  It  will 
now  be  sung  to  you  :— 

BRIGHTON    FINE    SCENES. 

■'  I'm  a  poor  eoontiy  tellow  lost  out  ot  mj  imdb  i 
Bf solved  I  ma  %o  »e  Brlglilaa'i  l><r  Ktatm. 

Vi'Ilb  ImIkjUIii  and  moiiainaiiLa  poksd  In  tbeair: 
ADil  nMjt  I,  'Yqi  ate  wonderrol  wluyj 

I  wltb  that  mr  poor  sittn  KUI7 

■'  So  wtaen  I  co'  there,  boir  tbe  people  did  lUra 

U;  nose  bptcg  losg.  and  my  chin  ■omelhinn  thin. ' 
The  people  Hid  'Inas  where  I  cracked  my  aula  in. 


ck  with  lurprlH. 


The  last  of  the  ballads  connected  with  Sussex  is  that 
stirring  air  known  as  "  Brighton  Camp ;  or.  The  Girl  I 
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left  Behind  Me."  Jefferies'  Gossiping  Guide  to  Oxford} 
states  that  the  Oxfordshire  Militia  marched  from  the  city 
to  Brighton  Downs  during  the  Napoleon  panic  in  1793. 
The  well-known  martial  air  of  "The  Girl  I  left  Behind 
Me"  originated  at  that  period.     One  verse  runs  : — 

"  Bbi  now  I'm  boDod  lo  Rrlehton  Cunp; 
Kind  Heivec,  Ihen.  pny.  guide  me  I 

To  the  girl  I  left  bebiod  me." 

Chappell  says  the  song  is  contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Rimbault,  dated  about  1770.  He  adds  : 
"  It  is  a  march,  and  is  either  entitled  '  The  Girl  I  left 
Behind  Me',  or  '  Brighton  Camp.'  The  reference  to 
'  Brighton  Camp'  gives  clue  to  the  word."^  Dr.  Charles 
MacEay,  however,  writing  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
December  1884,  says,  p.  966,  "  What  a  beautiful  melody, 
said  Rossini  to  an  Englishman  (who  agreed  with  him)  is 
'  The  Girl  I  left  Behind  Me.'  It  does  honour  to  Ireland.' 
But  Rossini  was  wrong.  That  beautiful  melody  is  pure 
English  ;  published  in  England  long  before  it  was  first 
played  in  Ireland  by  the  soldiers  of  William  III."  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  song,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mackay. 

BEIQHTON  CAMP;  OE,  THE   GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND   ME. 

Br  golden  hair  I 


And  o'er  ihe  moor  md  Tilley, 
ucb  he4iy  tbeoKliU  my  be>n  do  Wl 
Since  pining  irllh  my  Sitlly. 

F^r  eKh^w.  but  nml^mt 
low  HritUy  pused  the  boom  •™t 
With  the  g&l  In  leri  behind  me. 

Her  Bre.  like  dlemoEde  ibtnlng. 

Ye  liodi  iiboTe,  0  beer  my  nrmyer ; 

And^aend  me°u[e°y  hJk  ■«alD 
To  the  girl  I-ye  left  behind  me. 

>h,  ne'er  ehil!  I  lorget  the  nigbt, 
1  he  eUR  were  bright  nbore  m*. 

lot  DOW  I'm  bound  to  BrlgBton  Camp. 

Slnd  Heareo.  then,  pny.  golde  me  I 
.nd  HDd  me  utely  buk  (gain 

To  the  girl  r™  left  behind  me. 

"The  bee  abull  honey  t««ie  oo  moi^ 

Thx  dove  become  t,  nnger, 

The  telling  witere  ce»M  lo  totr. 

Ete  1  •hell  leek  to  cbenge  hor. 

The  giri  r.e  left  behind  me.- 

We  now  arrive  at  songs  connected  with  popular  cus- 
toms. St.  Clement,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  patron 
Saint  of  blacksmiths,  and  in  "Sussex  his  day  (October  23) 
is  regularly  observed  in  old  fashioned  style  by  them,  in 
firing  their  anvils,  and  dressing  up  a  figure  of  "  Old  Clem" 
with  a  beard  and  pipe.*    A  curious  legend  on  the  subject 


k  *  Ballad  Jiittrature,  etc.,  p.  1 

*  Folklore  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  321. 
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was  written  down  by  Edmund  Young,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  of 
Steyning,  from  the  lips  of  a  Sussex  blacksmith,  then  in  a 
deep  decline.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

"On  the  17tli  March,  A.».  871,  when  good  Kittg  Alfred  ruled  this 
land,  be  called  together  all  the  trades  (seveD  in  nomber],  and  declared 
hie  intention  of  making  that  tradesman  king  over  all  the  trades  who 
conld  best  get  on  nithout  the  help  of  all  the  others  for  the  longest 
period.  He  proclaimed  a  banquet,  to  which  be  invited  a  representative 
from  ench  trade,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  each  should  bring  a 
specimen  of  his  work,  with  the  tools  he  used  in  working  it.  let,  the 
blacksmith  brought  his  hammer  and  a  horseshoe ;  2nd,  the  tailor 
brought  his  ghearg  and  a  new  coat ;  3rd,  the  baker,  bis  peel  and  a  loaf; 
4tb,  the  shoemaker,  his  awl  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes  ;  5th,  the  carpen- 
ter brought  his  taw  and  a  deal  trnnk  j  6th,  tbe  bntcher,  his  chvpper 
and  a  joint ;   7th,  the  mason,  bia  ehieel*  and  a  corner-atone. 

"  Now  the  tailor's  coat  was  of  sncb  sorpa-ssing  beaatj  of  colour  and 
exquisite  fashion,  that  all  tbe  guests  with  one  consent  declared  it  a 
marvel  of  workmanship,  and  entirely  eclipsing  the  handicraft  of  all  the 
others.  Upon  which  the  horseshoe,  bread,  shoes,  trunk,  meat,  and 
corner-stone  were  all  thrown  on  one  aide  as  unfit  for  competition. 
Upon  this  tbe  l«ilor  was  unanimously  pronounced  by  the  good  King 
and  the  general  company  tbe  fittest  to  be  king  of  the  trades,  and  was 
duly  installed.  This  decision  made  the  blacksmith  very  jealous  and 
angry,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  do  no  more  work  whilst  tbe  tailor 
was  king ;  so  be  shut  up  bis  forge,  and  '  sloped'  no  one  knew  whither. 

"  Now  it  camd  to  pass  that  King  Alfred  was  the  first  to  need  the 
services  of  tbe  blacksmith,  his  horse  having  cast  a  shoe  ;  but  he  could 
gain  no  admittance.  Then  came  one  trade,  then  another;  in  fact,  all 
the  six,  each  having  broken  his  tools,  thereby  preventing  bim  from 
carrying  on  his  buainess  until  he  could  get  them  mended.  Tbe  last  of 
the  six  who  came  to  grief  was  tbe  tailor,  who  had  broken  bis  shears, 
and  was  compelled  to  atop  working.  This  all  happened  on  tbe  23rd 
November  (St.  Clement's  Day)  in  the  same  year, 

"  Now  King  Alfred  and  all  tbe  trades  determined  to  break  open  the 
forge,  and  do  the  work  themselves.  So  the  King  began  to  shoe  his 
borse,  tbe  tailor  began  to  mend  his  shears,  and  each  trade  in  succes* 
sion  essayed  to  repair  his  tools,  bat  all  failed.  The  borse  kicked  the 
King,  tbe  tailor  braised  his  fingers,  tbe  fire  would  not  bnm,  and  every* 
body  got  into  everybody'a  way.  Tbe  bntcher  began  to  shove  tbe  baker, 
be  shoved  tbe  shoemaker,  who  in  his  turn  shoved  tbe  carpenter,  and 
the  latter  revenged  himself  by  shoving  tbe  maaon,  who  passed  the 
compliment  on  to  the  tailor,  until  in  the  general  confusion  tbe  anvil 
was  knocked  over,  and  exploded.  At  this  juncture  in  walked  St  Cle- 
ment with  tbe  blacksmith  on  his  arm,  the  latter  looking  very  angry  at 
tbe  wreck  of  hia  once  tidy  forge.  St.  Clement  said  nothing,  but  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the  King  and  company. 

"At  length  the  King,  making  a  humble  bow  to  St.  Clement  and  the 
blacksmith,  said  :  '  I  have  made  a  groat  mistake  in  allowing  my  judg- 
ment in  this  important  matter  to  be  governed  by  the  gaody  colour  and 
stylish  cut  of  the  tailor's  coat;  and  injustice  to  the  blacksmith,  with- 
out whom  none  of  us  can  do,  proclaim  him  king.' 

"Immediately  all  the  trades,  except  tbe  tailor  (deposed), begged  the 
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blacksmitli  to  mend  their  toots  So  ho  Rhod  the  King's  horse,  and 
obligiiifi;ly  mondcd  the  tools  of  all  who  asked  ;  bat  he  made  and  pre- 
sented to  the  tailor  a  new  pnir  of  shears.  This  presentation  took  place 
nt  a  feast  given  by  the  King  to  celebrate  the  event,  who,  in  a  neat 
speech,  admitted  having  been  taken  in  by  the  tailor's  beamtifnl  coat, 
bat  now  felt  the  greatest  pleasure  in  annonDcing  that  for  all  time  the 
blacksmith  ahonld  be  regarded  as  the  king  of  all  the  trades.  '  So  let 
as  all  drink  good  health  and  long  life  to  the  jolly  blacksmith.' 

"  The  King  then  proposed  that,  to  restore  the  harmonT,  each  shoald 
sing  a  song,  and  called  upon  the  blacksmith  to  make  a  beginning,  who 
sang  the  following  : — 

OLD  CLEM,  THE   JOLLY  BLACKSMITH. 


m-hi,^-= 
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ffiDOflnuQ  c^ls,  bla  borsfl  Tor  to  ■boa> 


8»^'thS'oid'c^^t2*ih'.V™g 

riorlHUdtoi 
tnUe  dlllo,  elc 

dCol.  a  an. 

•  Yttnt  ft  hMllh  10  the  pnRy  girl,  the  ooe  be  Ioth  beet; 
Sbe  blDd1«>i  ■  Bra  all  [n  bin  own  breK>t. 
Which  mikeii  bli  bright  bimnwr  to  rlie  ind  to  fill. 
Ban  the  Old  Cole  lo  the  Yoang  Colo  end  to  the  Old  C61«  of  tH. 
Otaonu.— Twukle  dlllo,  no. 

»H«re' 

■  ■  h»lib  (oEingOeorga 

,11  ih>  Rovsl  Pimllr  irben 
b  mhkft  bli  brtitbt  bemioi 
IheOldColelotheToeng 

■ad  llkewlea  bii  Qaesa, 

»"k>  ri»  ud^tm. 
ColeudlotbeOldOoleoftU. 
ukle  dlllo.  eta" 

The  spirited  music,  which  is  traditional,  and  does  not 
occur  in  Chappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  was 
kindly  written  down  hy  Mr.  Samuel  Willett  of  CuckfieH, 
Sussex,  and  is  confirmed  by  several  Sussex  people. 

"  Whilst  this  song  was  being  finn^,  the  tailor  crawled  nndcr  tbe 
table,  and  slit  up  the  bl  nek  smith's  leather  apron,  with  his  new  shears, 
into  a  regalar  frin^re  ;  and  from  that  day  no  blackamith  ever  wears  an 
aproD  which  is  not  so  ornamented  or  mutilated." 

The  following  notes  on  the  modem  observance  of  the 
day  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Thompson  : — 

"A  supper  takes  pluce  on  the  33rd  Nov.  annually.  I  hare  made 
inquiries  of  the  oldest  smith  in  my  shop.  From  bim  I  gather  that  it 
is  customary  in  some  places  to  personate  '  Old  Clem.',  particularly  in 
the  Government  dockyards.  In  many  private  establishments  it  baa 
alno  been  the  cnstom  for  the  master  to  give  the  smiths  a  '  way-goose'; 
that  is,  a  leg  of  pork  with  the  bone  drawn,  and  the  pork  Btnfled  with 
sjige  and  onions,  and  roasted.  This  has  been  the  custom  in  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  even  in  Brighton.  In  all  cases  it  is  usual  for  tUo  oldest 
blacksmith  to  take  the  chair,  aud  the  youngest  the  vice-cbair.  The 
first  toast  is  : — 

' Bene  to  old  Volsu.  u  bold  u  e  lion, 
A  lati»  ahop  and  no  Iron. 

Aad  alerfopalrot  bellowiM  mil  ot  holae.' 

Then  follows  the  song,  'Here's  to  the  Jolly  Blacksmith.'     The  next 

'  Tme  bearta  and  aonnd  bottomK. 
Checked  ablrte  and  Iwlber  aproni.' 

This  is  followed  by  a  song  : — 

'  Tubal  Clin,  onr  anolent  fatbar. 

Songhl  Ibfi  earth  (or  Iron  and  ore, 
Uora  DnoloDs  iban  tba  gl>tlsring  gold. 

The  Chairman,  rising,  says. '  Gentlemen,  I  invit«  you  to  drink  with  me 
the  toast  of  the  evening, '  To  the  memory  of  Old  Clem.,  and  prosperity 
to  all  his  descendants.'  " 

At  Christmas  we  have  (or  formerly  had)  extended  cele- 
brations, commencing  with  "  Stir  up  Sunday",  and  ending 
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with  the  Epiphany ;  mummers  (locally  known  as  "  Tip- 
teerers"),  who  still  go  round,  acting  a  rude  play  which 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  JXe  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom.  One  version  of  this  was  published  by  me 
in  Notes  and  Queries  of  December  22,  1883,  and  another 
version  in  The  Folk-Lore  Journal  for  January  1884. 

Wassailing  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  Mr.  Brofiawood  gives 
music  and  words  of  one  song  in  his  collection.  In  West 
Sussex  orchards  and  beehives  are  wassailed,  and  a  rhym- 
ing song  used  on  the  latter  occasion  has  been  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Clarkson,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Amberley,  and  runs  thus  : — 


God  irudA  beAi,  njid  bM*  mKd«  honflj. 

Qod  TJiul«  givmt  m^n  lo  plopgh  kod  to  nw. 

And  Qi>it  made  Lttis  to; g  lo  lend  tbe  rooka  ind  erowi. 

The  Brighton  fishermen  still  observe,  before  commenc- 
ing mackerel  fishing,  a  curious  custom  called  "  Bending- 
in"  (doubtless  corrupted  from  "  Benediction"),  and  now 
consisting  of  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  to  any  child  who 
may  be  found  on  the  beach  ;  and  every  night  during  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fishing  seasons,  as  the  nets  are  cast 
over,  they  repeat,  as  each  barrel  (which  is  attached  to 
every  ten  nets)  goes  over,— 

-W»rchb»iTt!ll    W»iclit    MMkerel  for  to  ietEh. 

Boma  bf  tbe  bfiHdi,  tamt  by  tbfl  uIIh. 
Qod  atai  mukuel,  ud  neTer  Ml " 

At  the  last  net  the  master  says  "  Seas  all  I"  for  if  he  said 
"  Last  net !"  he  would  never  expect  to  see  the  nets  again. 
Another  version  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Mar- 
shall, as  used  by  some  Brighton  fishermen,  the  lines  being 
repeated  by  dinerent  men  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  0>I>UiD.~KoK  msa.  bftU  o0 1 

Ood  AlmlfbrT  Ho-tB  □■  k  b1«bi|t,  IliniaRb  Jcbdi  Chriit.    Ameo. 

KKkenl  for  M  otcb. 
LB.— Whiw  m%j  ihej  h^  Hfc«  t  Mtwoin  on  a  tne. 
m.— Soma  by  ibe  h»d. 

is!— Hit  Qod  (rod  mwikenl  !    Ua;  (Ha)  nnar  till ! 
in,— Soma  by  IhB  ooH, 

ui.-M«y  Ood  »°fl  °»  ••  mwy 

Sussex  ranks  well  as  a  hunting  county,  and  hunting 
ongs   are   popular.     The  breezy  Downs   and  Wealden 
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forests  afford  ample  opportunities  for  harriers  and  fox- 
hounds. Amongst  the  hunting  songs  we  may  select  for 
representation  the  duet : — 

WHEN   THE   MORN   STANDS  ON   TIPTOE. 

'  Wbra  l)i»  more  aundi  on  tlpto«  "  Tst  muer  Hin  plruan, 

'Twtit  moDnuIn  mud  akj.  Wlun  Ion  Irrndt  Uie  my, 

Tb«  bounda  la  fait  crj.  That'i  more  hMgbt  thtn  Iha  daj. 

Wh™  thp  hrirti.  Bjarkilng  dswdropi  Ysl  ItaiMS  jo^  in  dirtnF, 

Bow  aimt  'Ua  u  fullow  Tha  u^oipb  Itufa  o'erUken, 

Tba  Mtioiiw  horn.  Ths  Mr  ons  prona  kind." 

Another  is ; — 

THE    ECHOINQ    HOKN. 

Tbnors. 


tM^^m^^mmm 


Tha     e  -  vho  -  ing  horn  ■oonili  wall  in    the     mom,      And   ealli  tbc  bright 


^^^^^ii^i^pf^ 


The  07   of   thehouDd*  with  plea 


r^'^^i?i^^^^^ 


gTMt-lj    en  -  li  -  Tciu  the    da?, Andgr«Bt-lj    «n.li.>euithe  d>j. 


^^^^M^^^^^^^ 


"•  AwST  to  (he  ihawa  "  Redga,  gala,  ud  atlla, 

Willi  ha»rti,  bnve  notae.  Caoae  ui  no  dpnisl. 

Onr  honnda  (heT  do  ap«  tbeir  IhrMta.  Onr  bonaa  Ibav  leap  tham  ao  walk 

Tha  toi.  ba  bt«ika  co«r;  Oar  for  wa  will  follow. 

Bark  forward  :  hie  om  I  And  braval;  we'U  b&lloo. 

Wa'll  tidlow  Oielr  mmloal  nolaa.  What  plaaaun  ou  hanting  noal  I 

•'  With  bottla  ud  frlsdd  Onr  wiTea  will  at  night 

The  eianlng  we'll  apend.  QIts  »  grtat  dellgbL, 

To  erowo  (ha  brlfbt  sport  o(  tha  daj.  Aod  aoothe  all  oui  aomwi  awa;  * 

There  are  said  to  be  some  old  Sussex  songs  which  they 
commence  to  sing  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  whicn   are    not    finished  when  closing,  time 
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comes  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  One  of  these  is  facetiously 
termed  "  The  Saddlescomb  Anthem",  but  the  words  have 
not  yet  been  obtained.  They  have  also  a  curloua  version 
of  "  Old  King  Cole",  in  which  imitations  of  the  various 
instnimeDts  and  trades  are  given. 

The  club-feasts  afford  scope  for  country  singers,  and, 
no  doubt,  are  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  old  Church 
festivals  and  Church  ales.  A  song  which  ia  always  popu- 
lar, and  excites  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent  is, 
"  Pity,  kind  Gentlemen ',  which  you  will  now  hear : — 

THE   BEQaAB-OIRL. 

•■  Om  ibfl  nunculn  ud  ova  Um  moor, 
HanxTT  ftnd  tenfoot  I  vftoder  forlom ; 
Hf  h£»T  la  dMd.  Had  mj  motbar  It  poar. 
And  aba  mmriii  lor  the  day  ttut  nOI  oaMr  ratain. 
PltT.  ktud  iirrailsmSD.  trtandi  of  hiiniinl». 

Cold blom  tha  wlod. and  Aa nlitaii  oamlo; on. 
QlTa  nH  aoma  food  tor  mT  mother ;  In  sluiHtr 
QlTB  ma  aome  food,  and  lh«o  I  vUl  be  gona. 

*'  Can  ma  not  lazr-back  bMnr,  and  luld  aooiuh : 
r>ln  woald  1  loam  bolb  lo  knit  and  M  aaw. 
t'n  imllule  bmhar*  ai  home,  irheii  thsr're  oldanoiisli, 
Tbaj  will  work  hard  for  the  glla  Toa  bntoir. 


a  moraal  of  bmad. 


Agricultural  songs  next  claim  our  attention,  and  per- 
haps the  most  curious  amongst  these  is  the  unique  Sussex 
whistling  song,  which  narrates  how  a  farmer  with  a  bad 
wife  sells  her  to  the  Devil ;  but  she  raises  such  a  commo- 
tion in  Hades  that  the  Devil  brings  her  back,  observing. 


"  The  Fanner's  Old  Wife."  It  is  described  by  Bell,  in 
his  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry,  as  "  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  be  had  heard."  It  is  very  ancient,  and  a 
great  favourite.  The  tune  is  "  Lilliburlero",  a  stirring  air, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  is  ascribed  by  Chappell  to  the  composer 
Henry  Purcell.^  As  one  writer  observes,  "  it  chased  a  King 
out  of  his  dominions."  It  is  sung  as  follows.  The  first 
line  of  each  verse  is  given  as  a  solo,  then  the  tune  is  con- 
tinued by  a  chorus  of  whistlere,  who  whistle  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  in  "  Lilliburlero"  would  he  sung  to  the 

1  Ballad  LiUrature,  etc.,  ii,  pp.  568,  780. 
1S86  23 
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words  "  Lilliburlero  bullen  a  la."  The  son^ter  then  pro- 
ceeds with  the  tune,  and  sings  the  whole  of  the  verse 
through,  after  which  the  strain  is  resumed  and  concluded 
by  the  whistlers.    The  striking  effect  you  will  now  hear : 

SUSSEX    FABMEB'S    OLD    WIFE. 

'-  Thrn>  wh  u  old  Ormsr  In  Rnwi  did  (l<r>ll,     <  WiUllf.1 
And  bBhiu]»biulwllB.uniuykiiswwsU.       iWl.i>tle.i 
Thm  8stv>  aidn  to  tbc  old  mut  Bl  Uta  plongb 
■Oneof  youtfunlljr  I  mmt  b»»e  now. 

II  it  not  jDiir  i-ldsKt  wn  Ihit  I  -fo  crmve ; 
Bal  'III  ionr  old  wire,  ud  dM  1  will  taftvB.- 


Sa;i>  be, '  Dare,  take  m  old  Suiim  rnu'i  msM.' 
Ob!  then  Hbe  did  kick  ^1th«7Di»iKlm|H>hanl. 

Pt  their  bnliu. 

'  Let 's  try  turn  ber  out,  or  abe  'II  murder  at  ill.' 
Now  be  '■  bondlfMl  ber  op  on  bii  bHk  Bnuln. 
Aod  10  ber  old  boiibuid  be  '■  u»k  ber  sg^n, 
■  Tn  bMD  ■  lormentor  the  whole  of  my  life. 
But  1  ne'er  wu  lonneDled  (111  1  took  yoor  wife.' " 

This  song  constitutes  the  "  traditionary  verses"  upon 
which  Bums  founded  his  "  Carle  of  Kellyburn  Braes." 
The  poet  altered  and  amended  it  somewhat ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Bums  was  informing  Cromek  of  the  alterations  her 
husband  had  made  on  various  old  songs,  she  said  of  it, 
"  Robert  gae  this  ane  a  terrible  brushing."''  Bums  makes 
the  DevU 

"  Swear  by  the  kirk  ind  ibe  bell, 
He  w*a  nol  In  wedlock,  tbuk  BekTen,  but  lo  Ban !" 

Another  old  song  is  "  The  Husbandman  and  the  Serv- 
ingman",  now  generally  called  "  The  Servantman."  One 
version  is  given  by  the  late  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  (a  Sussex  man),  in  his  Ancient 
(Mristmas  Carols,  and  another  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broad- 
wood  in  his  collection.  It  is  sung  to  an  old  tune  called 
"lam  the  Duke  of  Norfolk",or"Paur6  Steeple."  The  hus- 
bandman and  servingman  compare  notes,  and  the  spirit 
of  independence  shown  by  the  former  Is  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  our  national  traditions.  He  observes,  in 
the  eighth  verse, — 

•  SKma'  Workt  (Nimmo'a  cheap  edition). 
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"*  My  pleAAirfl  '■  TaoT*j  jtm  knav. 
To  »■  (be  STopg  (U  grov. 
And  lliriTli«  til  over  tbs  Utid  ; 

To  keep  p)<jiiKbliig  wtth  mr  (eun. 
And  >U11  nmtln  ■  bubandmaa." 


Which  reminds  us  ludicrously  of  the  Boatswain  in  H.M.S. 
Pinafore.     You  wiJl  now  hear  a  few  verses  ; — 

THE   HUSBANDMAN   AND   THE   SERVINQMAN. 


■■  WsH  m«t,  mj  brolbar  fiiend,  •  Wfa;,  ■ 

AU  on  IliB  Ucbny  rtdlm,  [HeliM,  _  ,  _  . 
So  limply  >U  ■Ions.  » lib  big  luirK  In  hli  flsl  be  dolh  stutdi 

I  pray  cui  ym  Mil  ma  Tba  game  thitl  be  dolb  kaep. 

Wbiii  may  yonr  calling  be?  And  Iha  diM  be  dolb  eat, 

8w.  «rt  yon  ft  SatilngmMi  f  Tb«*  1"  pleainre  tor  (be  Servlngnum. 

HdBSAHDHAH.  HOSIAKDHAN. 

"  Why.  irtay.  my  brother  dear. 
What  niakea  yon  to  luqnlre 
Of  any  mob  thin*  at  my  band  ? 
Bat  rince  to  know  yon  M  f  Jo. 
m  tall  yoa  plomp  and  plain. 


Where  ^oa  may  be  a  Barringmaii. 


I  sonid  irlib  myi 

"Sonavleloaall. 
Bntb  neat  and  nnalL 
Fray  tor  Uw  grain  of  on  land  i 
And  let  Di  altontber 

OaD»mlac  of  a  Seiilngnuid.  To  maintain  the  Hubandman," 

The  harvest  festivities  offer  much  scope  for  the  song- 
ster. Formerly  no  Sussex  man  could  sing  a  song  with 
his  eyes  open  ;  and  this  custom  has  not  yet  died  out,  for 
we  lately  observed  it  carefully  followed  by  a  worthy  alder- 
man of  the  borough.  The  preparations  for  singing  are 
well  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Geering  of  HaUsham,  in 
Sussex,  in  his  book.  Our  Parish, — a  work  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  he.     He  says  : —  i 

"  Master  Simmonda'  preparatioD  neTer  varied.  First  he  tad  to  twist 
himself  away  from  the  table ;  next,  to  poll  with  both  liia  bnnds  his 
somewhat  loojf  and  new  ronnd  frock  well  above  his  knees,  throw  the 
left  leg  over  the  right,  stroke  his  hair  straight  as  he  conld  down  over 
the  forehead,  put  his  pipe  between  the  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
give  vent  to  two  or  three  *  ahems'  and  '  haws',  to  clear,  as  he  said,  the 
passage  of  the  u^ne-pipe,  and  off  he  wonld  go,  hia  strong  Inngs  palling 
him  through  all  difficnlties  of  rhyme  or  rhythm.  Hia  memory  never 
failed  him,  and  he  was  insistent  npon  the  recnrring  chorus.  Bis 
eyes  were  shot,  and  never  once  looked  oat  for  light.  He  was  then  in 
bis  glory ;  hia  light  shone  full  within  him.     Good  Master  Simmonds 
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long  ago  non-  snug  his  laat  onng.     Hu  has  pnssed  to  hia  f&tbers,  and 
the  farmhousu-sioger  of  his  class  has  almost  died  out." 

Time  forbids  our  quoting  more  from  Mr.  Geering's  ad- 
mirable work,  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  "  the  gentle 
Elia.'" 

One  great  duty  on  these  occasions  is  to  toast  "  The 
Master",  who  is  "the  founder  of  the  feast".  The  toast 
runs  thus : — 

THE   MASTER'S   HEALTH. 


Then  drink,  ban,  drink,  ind  •»  jmn  do  not  uplll, 

Having  duly  toasted  the  master,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  toast  the  mistress,  who  "  is  a  good  provider  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home".  There  are  two  versions  of  this  ;  and 
from  their  allusions  to  the  Pope  and  the  Spanish  King,  it 
seems  probahle  thev  have  come  down  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  We  will  now  hear  them.  The  style 
is  curious  and  quaint : — 

THE   MISTRESS'S   HEALTH. 
J^r»(  Vtrsion. 

^  THWOItS.  ^ 


m^j^M^^im^mE^ 


pfc 


or- — ■ — '    V y—^-j-^ i— , 1-t era 

irboii    it       ii    gone  iha    will    bsTB    Kime  more.    So    hero'*     to    thee,      my 

lakei 

Goot^lc 
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Second  Vtrtion. 


Thit  ia    ciuTMi*tre»'h««tth,mra-ri-lj  ling-uig,  Bon-Bm  in    er'.Tjtown, 


m^^^ 


m 


ud     ths belli riog-ini  1    Cumaaiar*     rokr.ing,     Bul-leUue      fl;  -  iiifc, 
Spaniardj  »  -  mj  th«7  na    for  fakr  of      d j  -  iug.        1  would  hare  plsMur'd  jou 


We-U  drink     U» 


drj,       uck      and 


-!=(£ 


^^^fp^E^^ 


P^Sl 


Mil  ■  tnu'  health,    drink    and      bo  mer   •   rj. 

The  festivities  now  being  in  full  swing,  a  succession  oi 
old  drinking  toasts  and  catches  follows,  and  from  these 
we  may  select  two  or  three  of  the  moat  striking.  The 
chairman  stands  behind  the  pail  of  beer  with  a  ttul  horn 
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cup  in  his  hand,  and  fills  it  from  the  pail.  The  man  next 
to  him  stands  up,  and  holding  a  hat  with  both  hands  by 
the  brim,  crown  upwards,  receives  the  cup  from  the  chair- 
man on  the  crown  of  the  hat,  not  touching  it  with  either 
hand.  He  then  lifts  the  cup  to  his  lips  by  raising  the 
hat,  and  slowly  drinks  the  contents.  As  soon  as  be 
begins  to  drink,  the  chorus  strike  up  this  chant : — 

I'VE   BIN   TO   PLYMOUTH. 


Seliquor'idnuk'dupuid  de    eup   i 


The  man  drinking  is  expected  to  empty  his  glass  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  line,  and  then  to  return  the  hat  bo 
the  perpendicular,  still  holding  it  by  the  brim  ;  and  to 
toss  the  cup  into  the  ajr,  and  reversing  the  hat,  to  catch 
the  cup  in  it  as  it  falls.     If  he  fails,  the  chorus  say, 

"  Do  Uqaor  '■  drlnk't  up.  tot  da  oup  alDt  tumttd  dtbt." 

pud  the  unhappy  (?)  man  has  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
again.' 

There  is  another  well  known  toast  commencing — 

"  Then  vai  a,n  old  woQui  dnwn  Dp  In  *  bukol'*. 

sung  to  the  tune  of  "  LUliburlero",  which  you  have  already 
heard,  and  which  shows  the  great  popularity  of  this  air. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

THERE   WAS   AN   OLD  WOMAN, 

■'  Tben  wu  u  old  woBUU  dnwn  op  Id  ■  bukct 
Thme  or  Ivor  ilm«  u  blgh  u  ihe  mooiii 
And  Hbore  sbe  wu  gcnng  I  nenr  did  uk  It, 
But  Id  brr  faaad  kbe  urricd  &  broom. 


'  Sue/.  Arch.  Coll.,  xW,  p.  ISS. 
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Bngllafibeeci 
GoUenl  Oottws!  OoHn*!  Ootteral 


■t  liks  •  laraaD-pHil,  mi  boy*, 
ro  mil  with  onr  Bngllah  •— - 


WliUa  n  da  uy  QoUen  r 

Amongst  the  forfeit-toasts  are  some  which  are  relics  of 
the  ancient  custom  of  drinking  super  negulum,  or  "on  the 
nail".    One  of  them  is  as  follows  : — 


■  Han'i  ■  health  tn  Tom  Brows, 
Lei  Oat  slug  ga  ronud : 


Fnt  ■  priDt  (or  pond)  oo  jaai  mil, 

And  klu  ihe  glut'  ull. 

And  nil  U  op  agmln  wllhaat  oeutn^," 

The  drinker  must  leave  just  sufficient  beer  in  the  glass 
to  cover  his  finger-nail ;  but  if  he  leaves  too  much,  or  not 
enough,  the  penalty  is  to  drink  another  glass.  Ben  Jon- 
son  dludes  to  this  custom  in  his  play,  The  Case  is  Altered, 
thus,  "  He  plays  super  negulum  with  my  liquor  of  life."* 

The  forfeit-toasts  are,  of  course,  designed  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  beer,  and  generally  involve  the  repe- 
tition of  single  words,  or  a  string  of  words,  at  a  particular 
moment,  the  omission  to  do  this  making  the  culprit  liable 
to  drink  another  horn  or  cup  of  beer.  Amongst  these  is 
*'  The  Great  Bell  of  Lincoln' ,  which  you  will  now  hear : 
THE  GBEAT  BELL  OF  LINCOLN. 

"  Tba  great  ben  of  Unoota  !•  nmg  mee  a  jeu. 
And  irtif  (hoold  wa  go  than  aad  ring 
BlDM  oni  belta  ring  hare  I 
Tba  graal  bell  or  UBoaln  k  broke  In  har  tmna, 
And  ihe  miiii  ba  mandad 
'Vim  lb*  itngi  (galtL 

Haw  (fame,  new  wbaaU  new  dippar,  now  atrlngi, 
And  we'll  tun  Uie  bdl  OTsr. 
Huh!    Heuhowaharlngd" 

Obona.— Bapaat  lut  three  Uwl 

There  are  many  more  good  old  agricultural  songs  which 
are  still  treasured  up,  such  as  "  The  Jolly  Waggoner", 
"  The  Woodman",  "  Maying",  "  The  Farmer^s  Boy",  also  a 
sheep-shearing  song.  Another  song,  which  is  popular 
with  those  who  delight  in  good  old-fashioned  ideas,  com- 
mences "  Ere  round  the  huge  Oak".  "A  sweet  Country 
Life"  is  a  song  given  by  Mr.  Broadwood  in  his  collection, 
and  both  music  and  words  are  striking. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  quaint  and  pleasing  Christmas 
carol,  found  in  Mr.  Broadwood's  collection,  which  seems 
1  Vol.  Tii,  p.  348. 
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somewhat  similar  to  the  "  Hitchin  Mayer's  Song",  printed 
in  Bell's  Songs  of  tfie  Peasantry,  but  contains  more  verses, 
and  is  generally  superior  to  the  latter.  Another  version 
is  given  in  Christmas  Carols  New  and  Old,  No.  xxiv,' 
but  the  words  are  not  nearly  so  quaint. 


THE   MOON   SHINES   BBIGHT. 


T~^'s~3^^~^ 


"  Awvke.  awBkd.  good  people  mD, 
AwiAo  ud  ron  shtU  ieu 

Upon  till*  mom. 
rot  Uia  I«nl  lOTid  at  M  dai. 


"  So  dau.  (O  dew  Chrlat  IotM  u. 
And  for  our  bIoi  na  bUId  ; 
80  pnj  l«ie  off 
Toot  wicked  wicirtintm. 
And  lorn  lo  the  Lord  ecital. 


'  Words  edited  by  the  Rev.  H,  E.  Bromley,  M.A. ;  music  by  Dr. 
Stainer. 
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"TbaflaidiKgntn.  w wODdnm*  cnaa,  "Bapnti  BaHoll  good  peopla  (II i 

Ai  gnen  u  M.aj  Iskl.  Kcpnit  vbllB  yst  TOn  BU]r. 

Ttaa  Lntd  our  Ood  Far  (l  I*  loo  UM 

He  wfttenth  ch«u  For  to  Tflpeot 

Willi  Hl>  bMTtalj  d«w  M  iirML  When  datd  tad  laniad  to  11U7. 

"Tlw  urs  0f  nua  !■  bat  ■  ipui.  "Now  bit  nic  la  dooa,  tad  Inuulbe  gons, 

Hi!  iKftuty  la  Ilka  uij  Ilowar^  So  1an«r  uu  I  lairy  hen ; 

To-daj  he  Is  atroog.  Bo  Ood  hieea  ytm  all, 

To-motTow  ha  la  goiia,  Both  ftnt*  and  uul]]. 

For  he  r4dalh  In  leaa  than  an  boor.  AmTaend  ygn  a  Happ;  Kew  Yaar." 

Lastly,  my  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  helped 
me  to  form  the  collection  of  songs  represented  to-night, 
particular^  Mr.  Samuel  Willett  (Cuckfield),  Mr.  Welling, 
and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Brighton ;  also  to  my  hrother,  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Sawyer,  who  has  arranged  and  rehearsed  the 
music,  but  who  is  unavoidably  absent  in  Germany  ;  and 
lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  to  those  who  have  so 
kindly  come  forward  to  assist  me  in  giving  the  musical 
illustrations. 
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PBE-NOEMAN  CROSSES  AT  HALTON  AND 
HEYSHAM  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

BT  J.  KOMILLI  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.  SCOT 
{Read  nih  February  1886.) 

Lancashire,  although  not  so  rich  in  remains  belonging 
to  the  Saxon  period  as  some  of  the  other  northern  counties 
of  England,  can  boast  of  at  least  six  localities  where  pre- 
Norman  crosses  still  exist  to  bear  witness  to  the  early 
foundation  of  churches  on  the  sites  where  they  are  found. 
A  portion  of  the  head  of  what  must  have  been,  when 
whole,  one  of  the  lai^est  crosses  in  the  country  is  to  be 
seen  outside  the  east  end  of  the  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald,  at  Winwick.  This  has  been  already  illus- 
trated and  described  in  our  Joufnal.^  The  cross  of  Ciini- 
balth,  the  son  of  Cuthbert,  with  its  Kunic  inscription, 
found  at  Lancaster,*  and  now  safely  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  well  known  to  students  of  northern 
antiquities.  At  Whalley*  there  are  three  very  fine  crosses 
still  erect,  which  although  of  great  interest  have  never 
yet  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  member  of  this  Association  will  take  the 
matter  up.  In  restoring  the  church  at  Bolton,  portions 
of  the  shaft  and  head  of  a  cross  with  interlaced  work 
were  found,  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Ham 
Anastatic  Drawing  Society's  annual  volume.^ 

The  sculptured  stones  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper  are  at  Halton  and  Heysham.  Both  of 
these  places  are  easily  accessible  from  Lancaster  ;  Halton 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lune,  four  miles  to  the 
north-east ;  and  Heysham  on  the  sea-coast,  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  west. 

Halton  formed  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Amounderness, 

>  Vol.  xxKvii,  p.  92. 

^  Stephens'  Saiidbook  of  Bunio  Monumentt,  p.  121. 

s  Whitakor's  Uutorff  of  WhaUej,  (ed.  1876).  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 

*  1879,  PI.  20. 
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which  was  given  by  Athelstan,  King  of  England  (a.d. 
925-40),  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Church  at  York,  dur- 
ing the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Wolfetan.  Earl  Tosti,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25,  1066), 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Halton.  In  Domesday  Book, 
Halton  or  "Hotune"  is  mentioned  amongst  the  thirty- 
manors,  hut  no  church  is  referred  to.  The  parish  of  Hal- 
ton then  included  part  of  that  of  Lancaster,  part  of  Wal- 
ton, and  the  whole  of  Heysham  and  Bolton-le-Sands. 
The  eastern  keep  of  a  Saxon  castle,  which  may  have  been 
the  seat  of  Earl  Tosti's  barony,  is  to  be  seen  near  the 
church.  Even  in  Roman  times  Halton  must  have  been 
a  place  of  some  note,  for  in  1794  an  altar  belonging  to 
this  period  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard,  bearing  the 
inscnption, — 

DEO 

MART 

SABINV 

P  .  P  .  ET  MILIT 

N  BARC .  SC 

EIIVS  PO 

It  is  now  buUt  into  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  at  Hal- 
ton Hall. 

"  Soon  after  the  enclosure  of  Halton  Moor,  in  1797,  a 
countryman,  in  digging  the  portion  allotted  to  him,  found 
a  silver  cup  elegantly  chased,  with  two  ears  like  a  Roman 
diota,  and  filled  witli  more  than  a  thousand  pennies  of 
Canute  (a.d.  1014-36),  bearing  the  names  of  different 
mint-masters,  but  nearly  all  the  local  eofr  ;  and  besides 
these  was  a  thin  piece  of  gold  stamped  on  one  side  into 
a  high  relief  on  the  other,  and  bearing  the  rude  figure  of 
a  lion.  It  has  besides  two  small  holes,  apparently  for 
inserting  silk  threads,  in  order  to  be  worn  about  the 
neck.  The  coins  were  sold  to  a  watchmaker  in  Lancaster, 
and  dispersed;  but  the  cup  and  gold  ornament  were  pur- 
chased by  a  gentleman  in  London,  and  are  believed  to  be 
now  in  the  British  Museum."' 

The  parish  church  of  Halton  is  dedicated  to  St.  Wil- 
frid, Arclibishop  of  York  (a.d.  669-709).  The  present  build- 
ing is  entirely  new,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 

'  AnnaU  nf  the  Farioh  nj  Ealton.     Bj  E.  M. 
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tower,  and  was  erected,  in  1877,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs,  Paley  and  Austin,  the  well  known  architects. 
The  church  then  pulled  down  was  built  in  the  year  1792. 
The  tower,  which  belongs  to  the  Perpendicular  period, 
contains  three  bells  inscribed  as  follows : — large  bell, 
"Kespice  finem  Maria,  1597";  middle  bell,  "Johannes  o. 
p.  n.  8.  c.  e."  (in  black  letter) ;  small  bell,  "  See  Petre  o. 
p.  n."  (in  black  letter). 

Not  fer  from  the  chufch,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  spring 
of  pure  water,  called  "  St.  Wilfrid's  Well",  which  has  the 
reputation  of  curing  inflamed  eyes. 

The  pre-Norman  sculptured  stones  consist  of  the  muti- 
lated shaft  of  a  cross  still  erect  in  the  old  base  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  four  fragments  built  into  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  porch,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  of 
a  small  cross. 

The  churchyard  cross,  in  its  present  state,  consists  of 
a  shaft,  3  ft.  10  ins.  high,  1  ft.  4  ins.  by  1  ft.  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  to  1  ft.T)y  11  ins.  at  the  top ;  fixed  in 
a  base  4  ft-  square  at  the  bottom  ;  diminishing  by  three 
steps  with  sloping  facea,  to  2  ft.  3  ins.  square  at  the  top. 
The  height  of  the  steps  is  1  ft.,  8  ins.,  and  6  Ins.  respect- 
ively, making  altogether  2  ft.  2  ins.  as  the  total  height 
of  the  base.  The  material  of  which  this  and  the  other 
fragments  is  composed  is  a  yellowish  sandstone.  In  the 
year  1635  the  Rev.  Richard  Jackson,  who  was  rector  at 
that  time,  removed  the  upper  part  of  the  cross,  so  as  to 
convert  the  remaining  portion  into  the  pedestal  for  a 
sundial,  which  purpose  it  still  serves.  The  inscription  on 
the  sundial  is,  "  For  St.  Wilfrid's  Church,  Halton,  1635." 
One  of  the  pieces  that  was  cut  off  was  thrown  aside 
amongst  the  rubbish  in  the  yard  at  Halton  Hall  for 
many  years ;  but  after  passing  through  various  hands  it 
has  been  again  restored.  Another  fragment  was  recently 
discovered  built  into  the  wall  of  a  ruined  cottage  near 
the  church. 

The  base  of  the  churchyard  cross  is  devoid  of  ornament. 
The  subjects  sculptured  on  the  shaft  are  as  follow  : — 

North  Side. — Divided  into  four  rectangular  panels,  and 
part  of  a  fifth,  containing — (1),  two  dragons  twisted  to- 
gether ;  (2),  a  horse  ;  (3),  left  blank,  probably  for  an  in- 
scription with  interlaced  work  at  the  side ;  (4),  interlaced 
work  partly  defaced. 
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South  Side. — Divided  Into  two  panels  with  semicircu- 
lar tops  containing,  (l),  interlaced  work  ;  (2),  conventional 


East  Side.  — Divided  into  two  panels  with  semicircular 
heads,  the  top  one  heing  again  subdivided  into  two  others 
containing — (1),  perhaps  a  conventional  tree  with  two 
hirds,  hut  rather  difficult  to  make  out ;  below,  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  hands  upraised,  and  some  interlaced  work 
in  front ;  (2),  a  blacksmith  seated  at  his  forge,  with  a 
hammer  upraised,  in  the  act  of  striking ;  below  is  what 
seem  to  be  a  pair  of  double  bellows  and  an  anvil ;  on  the 
forge  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  top  of  the  panel  is  filled  in 
with  a  circular  ring  and  a  figure  of  eight  loops  interlaced, 
a  sword,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  hammer,  and  another  object. 

West  Side. — Divided  into  two  panels  with  semicircular 
heads,  containing — (1),  large  figure  enthroned  with  two 
smaller  figures  seated  at  each  side  below  ;  (2),  a  cross  in 
the  centre,  with  two  figures  holding  staves  raised  on  a 
pedestal  at  either  side. 

In  dealing  with  the  sculpture  upon  these  stones  there 
are  three  different  points  to  be  considered  :  (l),the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  design  ;  (2),  the  ornamental  fea- 
tures ;  (3),  the  symbolism.  As  regards  the  genwid 
arrangement,  a  cable-moulding  runs  up  each  of  the  four 
angles  of  the  shaft,  and  the  sides  are  divided  up  into 
panels  by  flat  bands  about  1^  inch  wide,  forming  a  frame 
round  each  subject.  The  system  of  arranging  a  design 
in  panels  is  peculiarly  Celtic ;  but  on  the  Halton  Cross 
most  of  the  panels  have  semicircular  heads  instead  of 
being  separated  from  the  next  ones  by  horizontal  bands, 
as  is  usually  the  case.  The  arched  top  has  more  the 
character  of  the  arcading  found  on  Norman  fonts  and  the 
illuminated  tables  of  canons  in  the  early  MSS.  A  very 
good  example  of  this  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  found 
on  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross  at  Otley  in  Yorkshire.  As 
far  as  I  know,  panels  with  arched  tops  do  not  exist  except 
on  pre-Norman  stones  in  England.'  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  should  hesitate  whether 
to  ascribe  this  peculiarity  to  difference  of  time  or  differ- 
ence of  area. 

'  This,  of  coarse,  inclnclea  the  whole  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Northnmbria,  which  belonged  to  England  at  that  time. 
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The  oraamental  features  of  the  Halton  Cross  consist  of 
dragons,  interlaced  work,  and  conventional  foliage.  As 
regards  the  former,!  look  upon  the  dragonesque  patterns, 
which  are  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  early  Celtic 
art,  rather  as  being  zoomorphic  forms  of  ornament  than 
as  having  any  special  symholic  meaning.  The  shapes  of 
the  beaste  are  so  unlike  anj'thlng  real,  and  vary  so  much 
with  the  fancy  of  the  designer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  intelligible  description  of  their  appearance,  or  to 
classify  them  according  to  locality  and  age.  Some  of  the 
zoomorphic  patterns  seen  in  the  best  Celtic  and  Hiberno- 
Saxon  MSS.,  such  as  the  Book  of  Kells*  and  the  Lindis- 
fame  Gospels,^  appear  to  have  been  developed  out  of 
interlaced  work  By  introducing  heads,  f-ails,  and  claws  of 
animals  at  the  ends  of  the  bands.  In  the  Lombardic 
MSS.*  we  find  initial  letters  converted  into  beasts  by  a 
somewhat  similar  process  ;  and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  scrolls  of  foliage  were  combined  with  figures  of 
dragons,  birds,  archers,*  etc. 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  development  of  zoomor- 
phism  is  one  of  very  great  interest;  but  its  full  discussion 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  I  will 
only  remark  that  much  light  might  be  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Lombardic 
MSS.,  which,  besides  the  predominance  of  animal  forms, 
possess  other  features  in  common"  with  the  sculptured 
stones  of  the  north  of  England,  such  as  the  use  of  inter- 
laced work,  and  the  peculiar  way  of  representing  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  referred  to  later  on. 

The  interlaced  patterns  which  occur  on  the  side  of  the 
Halton  Cross  are  those  numbered  101  and  135  in  my 
classified  list  of  Celtic  ornament  published  in  the  PrO' 
ceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland}  Pat- 
tern No.  101  is  found  on  sculptured  stones  at  Aberlemno 
in  Forfarshire,  and  Arthurlee  in  Renfrewshire  ;  and  pat- 
tern No.  135  at  St.  Oswald's  and  Billingham,  in  Durluun, 
and  at  Penally  in  Pembrokeshire. 

'  Westwood's  Miniiturea,  Pi.  10. 

*  Astle's  0*t>i'rt  of  Writing,  PI.  14. 

'  WoMMdw  Train  de  Diplomatique,  vol.  ii,  PI.  19. 

*  Weatvood'a  Miniatures,  F\.  bo ;  border  of  portrait  of  St.  Dnngtan ; 
Bonlogne  Psalter,  PI.  38 ;  cross-slmft  at  Bishop  Anckland. 

6  Vol.  xvii,  p.211. 
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Conventional  foliage  such  as  we  see  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Halton  Cross  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  stones  in  the  north  of  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  not  found  on  the  monuments 
belonging  to  the  purely  Celtic  area. 

Next,  as  reganis  tne  symbolism  of  the  Halton  Cross. 
On  the  north  side  we  have  the  figure  of  a  horse  without 
a  rider,  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  quite 
unique.'  Warriors,  or  huntsmen  on  horseback,  occur  very 
frequently  on  early  crosses,  more  especially  in  Scotland  ; 
but  horses  alone  are  seldom  if  ever  seen.  The  view  that 
contemporary  events  were  represented  upon  Christian 
monuments  at  this  early  period  is  one  wholly  unsupported 
by  any  evidence  whatsoever  ;  and  the  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  subjects  here  sculptured  must  be  sought  in 
some  spiritual  application  founded  on  texts  of  Scripture. 
The  horse  is  used  as  a  symbol  in  the  Catacombs  at  Itome; 
and  according  to  Martigny,'  the  generally  accepted  ex- 
planation is  that  it  refers  to  the  passages  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,*  where  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  compared 
to  a  race, — "  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race 
run  all,  but  ofte  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run  that  ye  may 
obtain."  Most  of  the  texts  in  the  Bible,  where  horses 
are  mentioned,  refer  also  to  the  rider,  the  most  remark- 
able ones  being  those  in  the  Revelations.  M.  Didron,  in 
his  Iconographie  ChrStienne,^  gives  an  engraving  of  a  fresco 
in  Auxerre  Cathedral,  in  France,  where  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  seated 
on  a  white  horse,  according  to  the  description  in  the 
Apocalypse.'  Examples  of  figures  on  horseback  occur  on 
early  crosses  at  Gosiorth  and  Dearham,  in  Cumberland  ; 
Crowle  in  Lincolnshire  ;  WycHffe  in  Yorkshire  ;  Chester- 
le-Street  in  Durham;  and  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire  ;  Llan- 
dough,  Glamorganshire ;  Penmon,  Anglesey ;  Kirk  An- 
dreas, Kirk  Micliael,  and  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
Scotland  there  is  hardly  a  single  sculptured  stone  which 
has  not  a  representation  of  one  or  more  horsemen  upon 

'  There  is  an  animal  on  a  stone  at  Kirkby  Hill,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
may  possibly  be  intended  for  a  horee ;  bnt  I  know  of  no  other  example. 

*  Viet.  desAnt.  Chrct,  art.,  "Cheval",  p.  171. 

•  I  Cor.,  ix,  24,  and  II  Tim.,  iv,  7.  «  P.  315. 
»  xix,  11. 
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it,  generally  engaged  in  the  chase.  In  Ireland,  horsemen 
are  generally  seen  on  the  bases  of  the  high  crosses.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  in  all  these  cases  nothing  more 
is  intended  beyond  the,  representation  of  the  occupations 
of  every-day  life,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
association  with  scenes  from  Scripture,  and  amidst  dis- 
tinctly Christian  symbols. 

The  subject  on  the  upper  panel  on  the  east  side  of  the 
HaltoD  Cross  I  am  unable  to  explain,  and  can  only  say 
that  it  shows  a  buman  being  standing  in  front  of  what 
may  either  be  a  piece  of  sirnple  interlaced  work,  or  a 
dragon  with  a  knotted  tail.  The  blacksmith  working  at 
his  forge,  in  the  lower  panel,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known 
instance  of  the  kind  upon  a  pre-Norman  sculptured, 
stone,  and  is  probably  the  earliest  portrait  of  an  English 
workman  in  metal  which  we  possess.  The  Scandinavian 
school  of  English  archaeologists  wUl  probably  recognise 
him  to  be  Wieland  or  Thor ;  but  I  think  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  heathen  legends  were  ever 
adapted  to  Christian  purposes,  and  until  some  much 
stronger  evidence  baa  been  brought  forward  than  the 
supposed  resemblances'  between  the  descriptions  In  the 
Sagas  and  the  sculptures  on  the  crosses,  we  must  hesitate 
to  accept  this  view  of  the  case-  In  order  to  complete  the 
chain  of  evidence  it  is  necessary  to  go  further,  and  show 
not  only  that  a  certain  grouping  of  figures  and  accessories 
corresponds  more  or  less  with  a  particular  story,  but  also 
to  produce  an  illustration  from  a  contemporary  MS.  or  a 
sculpture  where  the  meaning  of  the  subject  is  made  clear 
by  an  inscription.  Anything  short  of  this  is  mere  specu- 
lation. A  picture  of  a  smith  will  be  found  in  the  cele- 
brated Utrecht  Psalter  and  the  Eadwine  Psalter,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harleian 
Psalter,  No.  603,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  two  latter  being  copied  from  the  former. 
The  smith  at  his  fo^e  illustrates  the  verse  from  the 
Psalms  (xii,  6)  :  "  "flie  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure 
words :  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified 
seven  times.'"  There  are  very  few  texts  in  the  Bible  re- 
ferring to  working  in  metal,  the  most  important  being 
the  one  in  Genesis  (iv,  22),  describing  Tubal  Cain  as  "  an 
'  W.  de  Gray  Birch's  Utrecht  Ftalier,  p.  211. 
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instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"*  and  those 
in  Isaifih  (xliv,  12),  about  the  manufacture  of  idols,  "  The 
smith  with  the  tongs  both  worked  in  the  coals,  and 
fashioned  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the 
strength  of  his  arms";  and  (liv,  16),  "Behold  I  have 
created  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire,  and 
that  bringeth  forth  an  instrument  for  his  work."  How- 
ever, I  have  never  seen  any  illustrations  of  these  passages 
from  Isaiah  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
reason  that  they  are  passed  over  is  probably  because 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  has  any  special  reference 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  blacksmith  at  Halton  belongs  to  that  class  of  sepul- 
chral memorial  which  is  intended  to  show  the  trade  of 
the  deceased,  such  aa  is  found  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome, 
and  on  the  tombstones  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Scotland.  Instances  of  smiths'  tools  being  carved  on 
early  crosses  exist  at  Leeds,^  DunfaUandy,*  in  Perth- 
shire, and  Kirkhohn'  in  Wigtonshlre.  Upon  the  Rune- 
inscribed  casket^  in  the  British  Museum  a  smith  is 
carved,  next  to  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.* 
Professor  Stephens  thinks  he  is  intended  for  Wieland. 
The  subjects  sculptured  on  the  west  side  of  the  Halton 
Cross  are  quite  unlike  anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The 
enthroned  figure  in  the  upper  panel  may  possibly  be  in- 
tended for  Christ  in  Glory,  hut  there  is  no  nimbus  round 
the  head.  The  cross  in  the  lower  panel  is  perhaps 
typical  of  the  Crucifixion  (the  figure  of  the  Saviour  teing 
omitted),  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  at  each  side. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  subjects  which  can  with 
absolute  certainty  be  said  to  be  Christian,  but  its  associa- 
tion with  the  others  makes  it  probable  that  they  are 
Christian  also. 

When  I  visited  Halton  there  was,  lying  near  the  foot 
of  the  shaft  in  the  churchyard,  a  fragment,  which  has  now 
been  deposited  in  a  place  of  greater  safety  by  the  Rev. 

^  Illustrated  in  the  MS.  of  Gfedmon's  Paraphruee  of  the  Scriptnres, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  tenth  ceatiirj.  See  Archaologia, 
vol.  Txiv,  PL  79,  and  in  M\tno'a  Heptat«nch  in  the  BritiBb  Uneenm. 

*  Joum.  Brit.  AtcKcboI.  Auoc,  vol.  xli,  p.  132. 

*  Stnart'B  Sculptured  Stones,  vol.  i.  *  lb.,  vol.  ii,  PL  70. 
'  Stephens'  Handbook  of  Ritnie  Monuments,  p.  145, 

*  As  also  in  the  Norman  font  at  Ingleton,  Torksbire. 
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S.  Hastings,  rector  of  the  parish,  to  whom  I  am  much 
indebted  for  kind  assistance  in  my  researches.  This 
fragment  is  I  ft.  6  ins.  long,  by  9  ins.  by  1 1  ins.  at  the 
bottom,  and  tapering  to  8^  ins.  by  8^  ins.  at  the  top. 
Each  side  has  a  complete  panel  of  sculpture  and  portion 
of  another.  The  panels  have  semicircular  heads,  and  con- 
tain the  symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  one  on  each 
side — the  Man  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
the  Calf  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ea^le  of  St.  John.  The 
symbols  are  three-quarters  length  draped  human  figures, 
holding  books,  and  having  the  heads  of  the  two  beasts, 
the  man  and  the  bird.  Tugj  exactly  resemble  the  figures 
on  the  cross  at  Ilkley,'  in  Yorkshire,  but  instead  of  being 
arranged  one  above  the  other  on  the  shaft,  they  are  placed 
all  at  the  same  level  round  the  top.  There  are,  at  least,  two 
other  instances  of  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  being 
treated  in  a  similar  manner, — on  the  cross  at  Sandbach,^  in 
Cheshire,  surrounding  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the  very 
remarkable  early  sculptured  slab  at  Wirksworth,'  in 
Derbyshire,  in  the  four  angles  of  a  cross,  with  the  Agnus 
Dei  on  it.  There  are  also  two  stones  in  Scotland,  at 
Kirriemuir'  and  Inchbrayock,*  in  Forfarshire,  with  figures 
verv  much  resembling  those  in  question. 

I  cannot  find  any  instances  of  the  symbols  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  on  the  crosses  of  Ireland  or  Wales,  although 
they  occur  in  almost  all  the  Celtic  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
of  the  same  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  symbolic  beasts  have  their 
origin  in  the  descriptions  given  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
(i,  10,  and  x,  14)  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  (iv,  8). 
They  first  make  their  appearance  in  Christian  art  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  earliest  dated  example  being  on  the 
mosaics  of  the  church  of  St,  Sabina  at  Rome,  executed 
by  the  order  of  St.  Selestin  I,  in  a.d.  424.  The  early 
fathers,  SS.  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  in  Ezekiel  and 
the  Revelations,  but  the  generally  accepted  view  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome,  founded  on  the  opening  verses  of  the  dif- 
ferent Gospels.     "  The  first  face,  that  of  a  man,  signifies 

^  Joum,  Brit.  ArcluKil.  Aegoc.,  vol.  x1,  p.  160. 

*  Ljsons'  Magna  Britannia.        *  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  xviii,  p.  397. 

*  Stuart's  Sculptured  8tont»,  vol.  i,  PI.  43.         *  Ditto,  vol.  ii,  PI.  2. 
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Matthew,  who  begins  to  write,  as  of  a  man,  the  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham ;  the  second,  Mark,  in  which  is  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lion  roaring  in  the  desert,  '  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord' ;  the  third,  that  of  the  calf,  prefigures 
St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  commencing  his  history  from  the 
priest  Zechariah ;  and  the  fourth  the  Evangelist,  John, 
who  having  taken  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  hastening 
to  loftier  things,  speaks  of  God,'  Other  commentators 
found  their  interpretations  on  the  general  teaching  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  nature  of  Christ.  In  many  of  the 
early  MSS. ,'  and  on  some  monuments,^  explanatory  verses 
and  inscriptions  are  added  to  the  symbols.  Martigny,  in 
his  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitis  Chr^tiennes(-p.297),  speaks 
of  the  method  of  representing  the  symbolic  beasts  with 
human  bodies  as  being  quite  out  of  the  common ;  it  is 
curious,  therefore,  that  this  should  be  the  only  type 
found  on  the  pre-Norman  sculptured  stones  in  England. 
Most  of  the  examples  of  similar  treatment  I  have  been 
able  to  find  are  in  MSS.  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
chiefly  Lombardic' 

Besides  the  stones  already  described,  there  are  built  into 
thewest  wall  of  the  south  porch  of  Halton  church  four  other 
fraginents,apparently  of  tne  shafts  of  crosses.  One  of  these 
has  scrolls  of  foliage  similar  to  that  on  the  Ilkley  crosses, 
and  the  other  three,  which  seem  to  be  all  part  of  one  shaft, 
are  sculptured  with  figures  of  saints  holding  books,  and 
with  the  nimbus  round  the  head.  The  angles  of  the 
latter  are  ornamented  with  a  cable  moulding,  and  the 
figures  are  enclosed  within  panels,  having  semicircular 
arched  tops  like  those  on  the  churchyard  cross  at  Halton. 

Fragment  No.  1  measures  1  ft.  9  ins.  by  1  ft.,  and  has 
on  it  the  lower  half  of  one  panel  and  the  upper  part  of 
another,  each  containing  nimbed  saints  holding  books. 

<  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol,  ia  the  Bodleian ;  Gonpels  of  Fnlda  Cathe- 
dral, Brit.  Md8.  MS.  Add.  5463 :  Westwood'a  MiniaUret.  p.  55. 

^  Baptistery  of  Callistas  at  Ciridale  in  Frioal,  Lorabardic,  eighth 
centnry ;  Gnnacci,  Storia  del  Arte  Critliana,  vol.  vi,  PI.  425. 

*  Tenth  centnry  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  Oxford,  and  eighth  centary 
French  MS.  Twining's  Symbol*  and  Eitihlemg  of  Christian  Art,  PU. 
45  and  51.  Bee  also,  Ed.  Flenry,  Maniuerils  de  Loon  ;  Cahinr  and 
'iAa.r^-n,'i^mt'eta,vx'M.ilange*  d'Are)Uiilogie,IvoiTt»,'^^.^aad  112;  Nov,- 
»eai*  Traiti  de  Diplomatique,  vol.  ii,  PL  19. 
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Fragments  2  and  3  appear  to  fit  together,  forming  two 
whole  panels  and  a  small  portion  of  a  third.  Each  frag- 
ment IS  2  ft.  long,  and  from  11  ins.  to  1  ft.  wide.  The 
upper  panel  encloses  a  nimbed  saint  holding  a  cross  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  book  in  his  left ;  the  lower  one  has  a 
nimbed  saint  holding  a  very  large  book,  and  a  small 
figure  is  kneeling  at  his  feet,  grasping  the  hem  of  his 
garment.  It  is  not  unhke  the  picture  of  Dunstan  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  St.  Gregoiy  in  the  eleventh  century 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Claud.  A  iii'). 

Heysham,  as  has  been  already  stated,  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Lancaster  from  Halton,  about  four  miles 
to  the  west.  The  village  of  Lower  Heysham  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  a  well-wooded  rocky  promontory, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Morecambe  Bay 
and  the  Cumberland  mountains  beyond.  The  church- 
yard is  well  kept,  and  contains  some  very  interesting 
remains,  belonging  to  the  Saxon  period.  Near  the  gate- 
way, on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  enter,  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft  of  a  pre- Norman  cross  ;  and  a  little  Airther 
on,  close  to  the  path  leading  to  the  church,  is  a  coped 
tombstone  of  the  same  age.  The  present  church  of  St. 
Peter,  the  nave  of  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Saxon  building,  still  preserves  its  original  west  doorway, 
and  chancel  arch  with  cabled  imposts,  the  south  aisle  and 
chancel  being  added  in  the  "fourteenth  century.  Not  far 
from  the  church,  to  the  west,  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  sea,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a  Saxon  doorway  bearing  the 
following  inscription  on  a  brass  plate:  "  This  doorway,  of 
undoubted  Saxon  work,  was  discovered  when  the  north 
waJl  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Heysham,  was  taken  down, 
in  1864,  for  the  addition  of  an  aisle  on  that  side.  It  was 
hidden  by  a  massive  buttress,  and  was  5  ft.  from  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  wall ;  its  threshold  was  2  ft.  5  in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  present  church.  It  was  re- 
erected  on  this  spot,  imder  the  careful  direction  of  the 
late  Rev,  John  Royds,  Rector,  every  stone  being  placed 
in  its  original  position." 

'  Westwood'a  MiniatuTes,  PI.  50. 
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Passing  through  this  archway,  and  climbing  the  rude 
flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  t.he  rock,  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  wooded  churchyard  is  left  behind, 
and  the  visitor  is  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea,  and  a  grand  panorama  of  distant 
mountains  beyond.  Around  are  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
the  little  Saxon  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  recall- 
ing the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries, 
who  chose  this  rugged  spot  for  their  devotions,  and  cut 
their  last  resting-places  in  the  solid  rock  beneath.  Three 
of  the  four  walls  of  the  building  still  remain  standing, 
together  with  a  round-headed  Saxon  doorway.  The  size 
of  the  chapel  is  13  ft.  5  ins.  long  by  9  ft.  wide. 

The  graves,  eight  in  number,  are  cut  in  the  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  and  shaped  like  the  stone  coffins  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  some  cases  having  a  round 
hollow  for  tlie  head  to  rest  in.  They  are  arranged  in  two 
groups,  six  in  a  row  together,  and  the  remaining  two  a 
short  distance  off  by  themselves.  At  the  end  of  each 
grave  is  a  rectangular  recess,  probably  intended  to  form 
a  socket  for  a  headstone.  Dr.  Cutts,  who  has  described 
these  rock-graves  in  his  book  on  Sepulchral  Slabs,^ 
takes  the  view  that  these  small  square  excavations  were 
made  to  contain  the  heart  or  intestines  of  the  deceased. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  pre-Norman  stones  in  the 
churchyard  at  Heysham.  The  erect  shaft  near  the  en- 
trance gate  is  fixed  in  a  modem  base,  measuring  1  ft. 
9  ins.  by  1  ft.  2  ins.  The  portion  of  the  shaft  which 
remains  is  2  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and  1  ft.  2  ins.  by  10  ins.  at 
the  bottom,  tapering  to  12^  ins.  by  9  ins.  at  the  top. 
The  lower  9  ins.  of  the  shaft  projects  slightly  beyond 
the  rest,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  base.  The  subjects  of 
the  sculpture  are  as  follows.  The  north  and  south  sides 
are  ornamented  with  elegant  scrolls  of  foliage,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  north  side  is  a  small  panel  of  interlaced  work. 
On  the  east  side  is  what  seems  to  be  intended  for  the 
gable  end  of  a  Saxon  church,  with  a  sloping  roof  sur- 
mounted by  two  crosses,  one  on  each  side,  and  possibly 
there  may  have  been  a  third  on  the  point  of  tne  roof, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  broken  away.     In  the  centre  of 

'  P.14.  Forftwoodcat  or  the  graves,  see  Thos.  Johnson's  ^ani/iooi 
of  tko  YaMey  of  the  Lune,  p.  109. 
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the  building  at  the  bottom  is  either  a  human  being 
draped,  or  a  body  swathed  in  grave-clothes,  standing 
upright  beneath  a  rounded  arch.  On  each  side  are  two 
small  round-headed  panels,  not  unlike  those  at  Bradford- 
on-Avon  Church,  drawn  with  incised  lines.  At  the  top 
are  three  other  windows  of  the  same  shape,  with  three 
heads  looking  out  from  them.  With  the  exception  of 
part  of  a  cross  shaft,  found  at  Hoddam,'  in  Dumtinesshire, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh, 
this  is  the  only  pre-Norman  sculptured  stone  which  pre- 
sents us  with  a  representation  of  a  Saxon  building.  The 
architectural  details  of  the  gable  end,  with  a  small  round- 
headed  window  in  the  centre,  at  Heysham,  are  like 
those  on  the  Hoddam  shaft,  but  in  the  fatter  case  there 
is  a  nimbed  saint  holding  a  book  in  the  arch  beneath, 
instead  of  a  corpse.  The  only  Scripture  scene  which  the 
sculpture  at  Heysham  resembles  is  tne  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
as  shown  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome,  and  in  the  so-called 
Augustinian  Gospels,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge.^ The  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  in  the  scene  of  the 
Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb,  is  generally  made  like  a  small 
Byzantine  church  in  early  Christian  art,'  and  the  ancient 
tradition  is  still  followed  in  late  Norman  times,  m  on  the 
ibnt  at  Lenton,*  near  Nottingham. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Heysham  shaft  is  a  round- 
headed  panel,  similar  to  those  on  the  Halton  cross,  en- 
closing the  nimbed  figure  of  a  saint,  holding  a  book. 
Below  is  a  small  rectangular  panel  of  plaitwork,  composed 
of  six  bands.  The  angles  of  the  shaft  are  ornamented 
with  a  cable  moulding. 

The  other  pre-Norman  stone  at  Heysham,  by  the  side 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  church,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
recumbent  sepulchral  monuments  known  as  hog-backed 
or  coped  tombstones.  The  area  in  which  such  monu- 
ments are  found  is  confined  to  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England,  no  instances  being  known  to  exist 
either  in  Ireland  or  Wales.'  There  is  no  specimen  to 
which  an  absolute  date  can  be  assigned  ;  but  a  very  dimi- 

'  Stuart'B  Sculptured  Stonet,  »ol  ii,  PI.  69. 

'  Weatwood'fl  Pakeographia  Pictoria  Sacra. 

'  Mrs.  Jameson's  Life  of  Our  Lord,  vol.  ij,  p.  263. 

*  Froe.  Soe.  AnI.  Seal.,  vol.  iviii,  p.  393. 
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nutive  model  of  a  coped  tombstone,  only  1  ft.  long  by 
5  J-  ins.  broad,  bearing  a  biliteral  inscription  in  Runes  and 
minuscules,  waa  found  at  Falstone,  in  Northumberland, 
which  Professor  Stephens^  thinks  may  be  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  A  cast  of  this  stone  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 


Coped  Tombstone  MBeraliOim. 


Most  of  these  monuments  appear  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
Norman  period,  as  they  present  forms  of  interlaced  orna- 
ment simdar  to  those  found  on  the  Celtic  crosses  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  not  very  much  earlier  than  the 
Conquest,  because  some  of  the  later  ones  are  decorated 
with  arcading.  Dr.  J.  Anderson  says  of  those  at  Meigle 
and  Govan,  in  Scotland,  that  "  in  these  groups  we  have, 
therefore,  a  series  of  monuments  of  a  transition  character, 
which  link  themselves  by  part  of  their  characteristics  to 
the  monuments  which  are  of  twelfth  century  types,  and 
by  part  of  their  characteristics  to  the  purely  Celtic  type 
of  monument,  to  which  no  such  precise  date  is  assign- 
able.^ Coped  tombstones  vary  considerably,  both  as 
regards  shape  and  the  decorative  features.  All  have  a 
central  ridge  running  the  whole  length  of  the  grave  to  be 
covered,  with  two  sloping  sides  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  later  examples  have  the  top  level  and  the  ends  plain. 


'  Handbook  of  Runic  Monumtntt,  p.  136. 

*  SeoUand  in  £arlff  Christian  Timet,  Second  Series,  p.  73. 
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but  the  earlier  ones  are  arched  "  en  doa  d'^ne",  or  hog- 
backed  in  the  middle,  and  terminate  at  each  end  in 
animals'  heads.  The  sloping  sides  are  ornamented  with 
scales  to  imitate  roo6ng  tiles  or  shingles.  Of  the  Zoo- 
morphic  type  some  of  the  best  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
at  Brompton,  near  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  of 
the  late  type,  with  arcaded  sides,  there  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful example  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  which  resembles 
the  Celtic  shrines  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Chad,  described  by 
Bede^  as  being  like  a  small  wooden  dwelling-house, 

The  coped  stone  at  Heyaham  belongs  to  the  earlier 
Zoomorphic  type,  with  hog-backed  top,  animals'  heads  at 
each  end,  and  the  sides  ornamented  with  elaborate 
figure-subjects.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows :  6  ft. 
8  ins.  long,  and  2  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  The  material 
is  a  reddish  sandstone.  The  subjects  of  the  sculpture 
are  as  follows.  The  two  ends  are  formed  into  the  ILknesses 
of  two  beasts,  with  huge  heads,  facing  towards  each 
other,  and  grasping  the  sides  of  the  stone  with  their 
paws.  The  same  treatment  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stones 
at  Brompton,  before  mentioned,  where  the  beasts  are 
muzzled  bears.  At  Heysham  there  are  two  sloping  faces, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  on  each  side  of  the  central  ridge, 
which  is  arched  in  the  centre.  The  two  sides  which  join 
the  sloping  faces  are  vertical.  The  sloping  faces  are  covered 
with  incised  zig-zag  lines,  to  imitate  scales  or  rooting  tiles  ; 
and  on  one  of  them  is  also  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  his 
arms  akimbo,  placed  horizontally,  and  a  dog.  The  scene 
represented  on  one  of  the  vertical  sides  is  a  stag  hunt.  In 
the  centre  is  the  stag,  with  two  animals  having  long  tails 
twisted  over  their  backs ;  on  each  side  and  at  the  two  ends 
are  pairs  of  men  with  their  hands  upraised  ;  the  remaining 
four  animals  seem  to  be  hounds,  one  of  them  being  drawn 
upside  down.  On  the  other  vertical  side  is  a  tree  with 
three  birds  in  it,  a  man  with  both  arms  upraised,  a  stag 
and  a  dog. 

The  peculiar  attitude  of  the  figures,  with  their  hands 
upraised,  is  to  be  found  on  many  other  sculptured  stones^ 

'  £a:l.  Hist.,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iii. 

"  England, — WLalley,  Lancashire;  Preatbnry,  Cheehire ;  Ripon 
and  Mashatu,  Yorkshirt.  Wales, — Gnoll  Castle,  Llanbamllecb,  and 
Llanfrynach  (Weetwood's  Lap.  Wallice).  Scotland, — Inchcolm  ooped 
stone. 
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of  the  pre-Norman  period,  and  is  the  ancient  attitude  of 
prayer  seen  in  the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs.  Hunting 
scenes  with  stags  occur  very  frequently  on  the  crosses  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there  can  he 
little  douht  that  some  spiritual  meaning  is  attached. 
Dr.  J.  Anderson  tells  us,  in  his  Scotland  in  Early  Chris- 
tian Tirnes,^  that  "the  chase  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as 
a  well  understood  and  commonly  accepted  symbol  by 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Hippolytus,  and  St. 
Isidore.  Its  significance  is  explained  in  the  Hortus  Dcli- 
ciarum,  or  Garden  of  Delights,  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, which  perished  in  the  recent  siege  of  Strashurg ; 
"  We  offer  to  God  the  spoils  of  our  chase,  when  by  ex- 
ample or  precept  we  convert  the  wild  beasts,  that  is  to  say, 
wicKed  men.  The  chase  of  the  Christian  is  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  These  are  represented  by  hares,  by  goats, 
by  wild  boars  or  by  stags.  The  hares  signify  the  incon- 
tinent;  the  goats,  the  proud;  the  wild  boars,  the  lich  ; 
and  the  stags,  the  worldly-wise.  These  four  beasts  we 
smite  with  four  darts,  by  our  example  of  continence, 
humility,  voluntary  poverty,  and  perfect  charity ;  we 
pursue  them  with  dogs,  when  we  arouse  their  fears  by 
the  preaching  of  the  word,"  Dr.  Anderson  adds,  "  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  concurrent  contemporary 
testimony  as  to  the  significance  of  this  figure  of  the  chase, 
alike  in  literature  and  art.  No  conjectural  hypothesis, 
founded  on  modem  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  can 
set  that  aside."  In  the  Psalms  {xxix,  9;  xlii,  1)  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (ii,  17)  the  stag  is  made  use  of  in  a 
spiritual  sense  to  set  forth  moral  principles ;  and  this 
system  of  symbolism,  founded  on  the  characteristics  of 
tjie  animal  world,  was  followed  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  such  as  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Origen,  Bede,  etc., 
and  is  to  be  traced  in  the  bestiaries  of  mediaeval  times. 
The  stag  is  made,  in  turn,  to  symbolise  Christ,  the  apostles, 
the  prophets,  the  faithful ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
timidity  and  fieetness  of  foot,  it  was  made  to  signify  the 
fear  of  the  Christian  soul  at  the  approach  of  danger  which 
might  soil  its  purity,  and  the  quickness  with  which  he 
should  flee  from  it.^     Pictures  of  stags  are  to  he  seen  in 

'  Second  Seriea,  p.  167. 

»  MartJgny'B  Dia.  des  Ant.  ChrH.,  article,  "Cerf,  p.  158. 
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the  Catacombs  at  Rome,*  in  the  Carlovingian  MSS. 
drinking  from  the  mystic  fountain,'  and  throughout 
Christian  art  generally.  The  hunter  is  continually  re- 
ferred to  in  the  hestiaries  in  a  spiritual  sense,  sometimes 
as  the  devil,  who  ensnares  the  unwary,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  hunter  captures  animals  by  stealth.' 

The  birds  in  the  tree  on  the  coped  stone  at  Heyaham 
are  more  like  the  subjects  sculptured  over  Norman  door- 
ways,^ and  the  pictures  of  the  trees  with  doves  in  the 
bestiaries,"  than  anything  which  dccure  elsewhere  on 
Celtic  stonework.* 

'  Northcote  and  Brawslow's  Boma  SoUeranta,  vol.  ii,  p.  81, 

^  QospeU  of  Charlemagne,  Imp.  Lib.  Paris.  See  Coaat  Bastard's 
facsimiles'. 

^  Hippean,  Le  Betliaire  Divin,  and  T.  Wright'e  Popular  TreaHta  m 
Science  during  die  Middle  Age$. 

*  At  Stoke-aab-Hamdon,  Someraetahire ;  liower  Swell,  Gloncester- 
sbire. 

'  Cabier  and  Martin,  MiUinffet  tTArcheologie,  vol.  ii,  PI.  22. 

^  Trees  hardi;  ever  occar  on  Celtic  stonework ;  bat  tbere  are  some 
birds  on  cross-sbafls  at  Bromptan,  near  Nortballeiton,  and  at  Dearbam 
in  Cumberland. 
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Sir  Petkr  Stafford  Cabby,  Knt. 

The  Goernaey  Le  Bailliage,  of  Saturday,  23rd  Janaarj  1886,  eon- 
tains  an  excellent  biographical  notice  of  oar  deceased  AsBOciate,  Sir  P.  8. 
Carey,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  La  mort  rient  d'enlever  a  la  vendratioa  de  notre  oommunant4  I'na 
de  ses  citoyens  lea  pics  digaes  et  les  plas  patriotes,  Sir  Pierre-Stafford 
Carey,  ancien  bailif  de  Onemesey. 

"Tons  cenz  qai  ont  en  le  pririldge  de  oonnattre  et  d'approcber  le 
regrette  d^fnnt  lai  rendent  cet  hommage  d'avoir  eu  le  tact  anpr^tne  de 
coodtier  les  intereta  les  pins  divers  et  de  s'imposer  an  respect  de  tons 
pendant  ane  gestion  de  pr^B  d'nn  demi-siecle.  On  peat  dire  de  Sir 
Carey  qn'il  n'arait  point  d'eanemis  parmi  sea  administres  et  o'est  le 
pins  bel  eloge  qai  pniese  etre  fait  d'on  homme  pnblic,  car  on  sait  com- 
bien  il  eat  difficile  de  ns  froisaer  personne  dans  I'exercioe  de  hantea 
fonctions,  qui  obligeot  on  chef  de  la  magistratnre  &  ae  prononcer  entre 
dea  coteries  oppos^ea  et  k  condaire  la  barqne-de  la  jnatice  &  tracers 
lea  ^cneila  tonjonra  renaissanta  dea  hainea  et  des  competitions  per- 
aonnelles. 

"  Sir  P.  S.  Carey  avait  da  rests  tontes  les  qnalitee  pear  faire  an  pre- 
sident de  tribaaal  module,  an  jagement  s&r  et  sain,  ane  oonnaiasanoe 
profonde  dea  arcanea  de  la  procedare  et  de  la  ISgialation  compar^Se, 
ane  anbtilit^  d'appreciation  remarqoable  et,  par  dessas  tont,  cette 
haate  impartiality  de  carnottire,  ce  grand  et  inn6  seatiment  da  devoir 
qai  eont  ai  indis  pen  sables  anx  hommes  appel£s  k  trancber  par  lenra 
arrets  les  contestations  hamaioea. 

*'  N6  en  1803  a  La  Brassiere,  Goemesey,  de  Pierre-Martin  Carey  et 
de  Fraaoes  Jane  SiaSbrd,  le  defnnt  fit  de  brillaatea  6tades  litt£rairea  et 
joridiques ;  !t  fat  admis  bq  1830  aa  bHrreaa  de  la  m6tropole  anglaise  et 
devint  bientot  profeasenr  de  droit  a  I'Uniyeraity  College  de  Loadres; 
en  1636,  il  fat  appel€  an  poste  de  recorder  de  Dartmonth,  et  de  1838  ^ 
1845,  it  remplit  les  fonctions  de  jage  de  la  Coar  de  district  de  Wells. 
Dans  I'entretempa,  en  1835,  il  avait  ^ponaf  Emily  Anbrey,  fille  de  fea 
le  Lie  a  tenant- Colon  el  Richard  Warren. 

"Ce  fat  en  1845  que  raffection  de  aea  ooncitoyena,  sanction^e  par  U 
(avenr  royale,  I'appela  an  poste  de  baillif  de  GDemeaey,  ponr  Bacc6der  a 
M.  Jean  Gaille ;  et,  dnrant  quarante-cinq  ann6ea,  ce  vaillant  a  porte 
Bans  faiblir  le  ioard  mauteao  de  president  civil  et  jadiciaire  do  Bon  lie 
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natale.  Son  ^mdition  €ta.it  si  profondo,  see  conDaissaaceB  si  Tastes  et 
si  Tari6eB,  il  connaiagoit  ni  bien,  anr  le  bont  des  doigta,  I'histoire  de 
Gnernesey,  noa  vieilleB  coatumea,  nos  antique  formnles  de  procedure, 
il  poae^doit  nne  m^moire  si  robnste,  qa'il  ae  joo&it  avec  ftisanoe  des 
difficalt^s  de  sa  tiche,  et  ploa  d'nne  foia,  areo  son  sens  droit,  il  lai  est 
arrive  de  jeter  d'an  mot  la  Inmiera  dana  le  labyrintbe  dea  obscarit^a  de 
la  jarispradenoe  et  de  fairs  sargir  la  T^ite  dea  t^nebrea  opaques  qai 
scmbtaient  I'envelopper  d'an  impenetrable  voile. 

"  C'€tatt  I'homme  dee  rSfonnes  sages  et  ntilea,  k  I'eaprit  clairvoyant, 
raisnnneur  et  raesnre;  il  combinait  I'amonr  da  progr^s  Bcienti£qne 
nvec  au  reapeot  qni  ne  s'eat  jamais  dementi  pour  les  vieillea  traditions 
natioBales,  dont  il  a  6t6  pendant  aa  longne  existence  le  d^fenaenr  le 
ploB  ferme  et  le  plus  antoris^. 

"  Tons  ocnx  qui  I'ont  vn  et  Bnivi,  soit  &  la  conr,  soit  aaz  Etata,  rendent 
on  hommage  soprdme  et  m^rite  k  rinebranlabilite  de  aes  conTicttons. 
Dans  les  instant  difBciles,  il  n'econta  que  la  Toix  de  sa  conacience  et 
c'est  cette  hante  probit^,  demearee  tot^onre  intacte,  qai  le  rendait 
inattaqoable  et  I'imposait  an  respect  gen^raL 

"  En  dehors  de  aes  fonctione  pnbliqnea,  oependant  si  mnltiplea  et  si 
absorbantea,  Sir  P.-S.  Carey  trouvait  encore  le  temps  de  se  liyrer  &  des 
travanx  d'art  et  d'histoire,  car  c'^tait  nn  veritable  6mdit,  et  il  devint 
Buccessivement  membre  de  la  8oci£t6  Boyale  de  Geographic  et  d'na 
grand  nombre  de  B0ci6tes  arch^ologiqaes  fran^aiaes  et  anglaises. 

"  £n  1836,  il  fit  partie  da  comit^  general,  pr^id€  par  Lord  Brougham, 
de  r£ncyc]ap£die  popniaire  dite  Penny  Eaeyclopcedia,  et  il  pnblia  divereea 
brochures,  notamment  nn  commentaire  de  I'^pitre  de  St.  Faal  aaz 
Galateens  et  nne  paraphrase  de  celle  anx  Grecs. 

"  II  fat  tonte  sa  vie  le  prfooniaatenr  et  le  dSfensenr  de  la  langae  fran- 
t^ise,  et  onn'apasonblieiapartpro^miuente  qa'il  prit  ft  la  constitation 
de  la  Soci£t£  Gnernesiaiee.  '  La  langne  franfaiee',  disait-il  le  6  Octobre 
1867  d  rasscmb]6e  constitntive  de  la  Soci^t^  Gaernesiaise,  'se  recom- 
maude  sous  bien  des  rapporla.  D'abord  I'aTantage  de  parler  denx 
langues  est  pr^cienx  et  il  aeraJt  facbenz  de  le  perdre ;  mais  c'est  1&  de 
I'cdncation.  II  y  en  a  nn  autre,  la  conservation  de  findividaalisme, 
ceini  de  maintenir  la  langne  pour  garder  I'originalit^  dn  pays ;  c'est 
SODS  ce  rapport  que  la  Soci^t^  eat  digne  de  I'atteatioa  dea  patriotes. 
CcDX  qui  I'ont  fond6e  ont  bien  pensd  et  m^ritent  tont  saccea.' 

"  En  Octobre  1 862,  la  B«ine  conf^ra  la  chevalcrie  &  I'infatigable  latteor 
et  rile  tont  entiSre  applaadit  a  cette  distinction  si  m£ritee. 

"  Le  2  Fev.  1881,  Sir  S.  Carey  eat  la  doalear  de  perdre  la  compagne 
de  sa  vie  ;  sa  aant6  s'en  ressentit :  deuz  ans  plna  tard,  en  Mai  1883,  il 
donna  aa  dfrniaaion  des  hautes  fonctions  anr  lesquellea  il  avait  jete 
taut  d'£clat  pendant  qaarante-cinq  ann^es. 

"  Depnis  il  veuut  dans  la  retraite,  dans  sa  belle  demeare  de  Candie, 
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enfoQi^  de  la  filiate  sollicitnde  et  des  Boins  tonchants  des  siens.  C'ent 
11  qn'il  eat  mort  Dimanclie  dernier,  doucenieut,  saos  effort  et  sans  eoaf- 
france,  comme  la  lampe  qai  s'eteint  fante  d'huile. 

"PnisaeraniTerselleiTianifeBtatioiideaympatbiednpeaple  gnemesiaifi, 
qui  fait  de  ce  tr^aa  an  deail  public,  all^ger  le  chagrin  de  la  famille 
4plor6e,  en  qni  se  oontinnent  lea  hantea  traditionade  vertn  et  d'honnenr 
qni  fiirent,  darant  nne  carri^re  longae  et  Men  remplie,  I'apanage  da 
regreti^  d^fnnt,  aaqnel  on  ponvait  appliqaer,  en  le  voyant  si  eimple  de 
mani^rea,  si  bon,  si  affable  et  si  cordial  lea  bellea  paroles  de  Lacordaire  : 
'Ce  qni  me  toache  le  pins,  c'eat  de  trouTer  on  grand  coeur  dans  nne 


Antiquarian  Intellisence. 

Our  Forefathers  in  the  Dark  Age»,  and  what  we  owe  lo  them.  By  R. 
0.  BLnNT.  (Elliot  Stock,  1866.)— A  capital  work  for  the  yonng 
arcbteologist,  and  that  class  of  readers  who  hare  no  opportunity  of 
stndying  original  sonrcea  of  early  history  of  England.  Mr.  Blnnt 
contrives  to  throw  conaiderable  light  on  these  dark  days  in  a  very  read- 
able and  attractive  manner,  and  shows  conclnaively  that  after  all  the 
so-called  barbarian  ia  not  ao  bad,  either  in  manners  or  reaoarces,  as  he 
has  often  been  painted.  The  tittle  work  is  calcnlated  to  spread  a  cor- 
rect taste  for  antiquarian  and  historical  studies  among  those  who 
wonld  not  otherwise  be  able  to  parsne  a  knowledge  of  the  dark  days 
gone  before  ns. 

The  Saxon  Chapel  at  Deerhurst,  in  the  Comity  of  Qlowceater. — In  the 
month  of  Aagnat  18B5,tfae  walls  of  an  ancient  chapel,  situated  at  Deer- 
hurst,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Severn  and  of  the  church,  wero 
most  unexpectedly  brought  to  light.  For  many  generations  past  the 
chapel  had  formed  the  centre  of  a  large  rambling  farm-house,  bearing 
the  name  of  Abbot's  Court ;  and  its  real  character  was  completely 
concealed  by  the  bnildings  in  which  it  was  encased,  by  its  own  division 
into  aeveral  rooms  forming  two  stories,  and  by  an  anspariug  use  of 
plaster  and  woodwork.  This  ancient  structure,  as  now  displayed  to 
view,  consiBts  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rndechancel-arob.  The  extreme  exterior  length  of  the  chapel  is  46  ft, 
its  width  being  20  ft.  6  ins.,  the  height  of  its  walls  1 7  feet.  That  it  is 
of  pre-Nommn  dat«  there  can  be  no  doubt  wbatevor:  the  chancel -arch, 
an  interesting  and  important  feature,  affords  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  point.  The  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  fine  tim- 
bered honae  of  the  Tudor  period.  On  its  west  side,  the  abutting  range 
of  building,  when  standing,  was  of  a  less  imposing  and  more  modern 
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character.  This  has  been  entirely  removed.  The  property  belongH  to 
the  Ecoleaiastical  CommiBBioners,  who  receired  it  a  few  years  back 
from  the  capitnlarbodyof  Weatminster.  When  Edward  the  Confessor 
baiU  and  moat  lavishly  endowed  tho  Abbey  of  Westminster,  he  bestowed 
upon  his  new  fonndation  the  important  manor  of  Deerhnrst.  It  ia 
upon  this  estate  that  the  recently  discovered  chapel  stands,  and  (it  may 
safely  be  said)  has  stood  certainly  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Confessor- 
Whether  or  not  it  be  still  more  ancient,  is  a  qnestion  for  antiqnariea  to 
decide.  A  general  feeling  ia  abroad  that  ao  very  intereating  a  relic  of 
antiqnity  must  not  be  allowed  either  to  perish  or  to  remain  any  longer 
neglected  and  hidden.  The  Ecclesiastiool  Commissioners  have  declined 
to  take  the  building  in  hand  themselves,  hat  have  expressed  them- 
selvea  aa  being  qnite  willing  that  the  work  of  reparation  shonid  be 
undertaken  by  a  responsible  committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, shonid  Each  be  formed.  Accordingly  a  committee  has  been 
oi^anised  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  substantial  repair  of  the 
fabric,  and  of  presenting  to  view,  as  &r  as  practicable,  its  ancient 
appearance.  Sir  William  T.  Onise  has  kindly  allowed  the  committee 
lo  nominate  him  their  president.  A  specification  has  been  presented 
by  Mr,  Thomas  Collins  of  Tewkesbury,  which  meeta  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  committee;  and  Mr.  Collins  is  prepared  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  sum  of  £120,  The  committee  are  now  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  draw  general  attention  to  this  object  of  remarkable  anti- 
quarian interest,  and  to  solicit  the  kind  support  of  the  public  Con- 
tributions will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Rev.  O.' Batter  worth,  Ticar  of 
Deerharst,  Secretary  of  Committee ;  or  W.  Bsseley,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Bristol  and  OloncesterBhire  Arch»ological  Society. 


I  Pagan  Times  :  The  Bronie  and  Stone  Agei.  The  Bhind 
Leduret  in  Arehceology  for  1882.  By  Joseph  Akdbrson,  LL.D.  (Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas,  1886.) — This  work,  like  those  published  by 
Mr.  Donglas  on  Scottish  Antiqaities  to  which  we  have  drawn  onr 
readers'  attention  trma  time  to  time,  maintains  for  the  antiquaries  of 
Scotland  a  foremost  position  as  exponents  of  that  class  of  critical 
archieology  which  is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  deaoltoiy 
and  sometimes  obscure  kind  of  antiquarianiam  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  not  long  ago.  Society-work — gathering  up  detail  by  detail 
and  fragment  by  fragment  for  permanent  record — has  at  length  laid 
up  in  the  store-pages  ot  JovrnaU  and  Traniaetiont  so  many  facts  preg- 
nant with  meaning  when  classified  and  oontrast«d  with  cognate  speci- 
mens, that  workers  like  Dr.  Anderson,  the  scientific  Keeper  of  the 
National  Maeeum  of  Antiquities  in  Scotland,  are  able  to  deduce 
important  theories  as  to  the  epoch  and  manner  of  use  and  oonstructioa 
of  dwellings,  and  domestic,  ornamental,  military,  and  aepalcb  ibI  objects 
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which  bare  heea  bo  abundantly  harvested  in  the  fertile  diatrict  of 
ancient  Caledonia.  BrOQze-ag«  hnrials  illustrated  hj  the  excavation 
of  oainiB  and  their  contents ;  principally  daggers,  nms  of  rade  fabric, 
bat  not  altogether  inartistic  fonn,  beads  of  jet  and  gold  armlete,  form 
the  subjects  of  the  first  lecture.  The  nrns  are  not,  indeed,  disBimilar 
in  any  great  degree  to  those  ezhnmed  by  Canon  Greenwell  io  lower 
latitudes.  Bnt  the  peculiar  ornament  for  the  ear,  figured  on  page  65, 
is  probably  a  nniqne  specimen  of  prehistoric  goldsmith's  work,  and  cer- 
tainly of  a  moat  remarkable  character.  The  second  lecture  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  circles  and  setting  of  standing  stones,  a  class  of 
pagan  relics  in  which  Scotland  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  illastratioDs  of 
the  stone  circle  at  Gallemisb,  at  pp.  120,  121,  may  be  compared  with 
those  published  in  our  Journal  by  Dr.  Thos.  Wise,  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  there  are  some  details  of  discrepancy,  which  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  remains,  which  unfor- 
tunately seems  inevitable  until  a  really  national  conservative  enthusiasm 
is  aroused  to  preserve  these  priceless  relics  beyond  the  power  of  tem- 
porary owners  to  injure  them.  An  ancient  evidence  of  our  progenitors 
like  Callemish  is  sorely  worth  the  while  of  the  oommunity  of  British 
archssologiats  at  large  to  convert  into  public  and  inalienable  property. 
Probably  the  freehold  of  the  aito  coald  be  purchased  for  less  than  the 
market  price  of  a  good  modem  oil-painting.  There  are  many  owners 
of  antiquities  similar  to  this  who  would  gladly  part  with  their  pre- 
historic property  at  a  fair  value ;  and  a  sooiety  (of  a  few  hundred 
members  at  a  small  subscription)  for  purchasing  freehold  sites,  with 
the  view  of  presenting  them  to  the  nation  for  caretaking  in  perpetuity, 
would  effect  an  untold  good  towards  the  progressing  cause  of  exact  and 
scientific  archceology.  The  third  lecture  discusses  the  implements  and 
weapons  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Dr.  Anderson  has  gathered  a  truly  mar- 
vellous array  of  swords,  spears,  axes,  chisels,  gouges,  fishhooks,  tools  of 
all  kinds,  daggers  and  ornaments,  from  all  parts  of  his  hunting-ground, 
which  yields  as  plentifully  in  the  remotor  Hebrides  as  it  does  in  the  low- 
laud  borders  contiguous  to  the  English  frontier. 

Proceeding  backwards  into  more  remote  ages,  as  is  his  wont,  the 
author  devotos  three  lectures  to  the  Stone  Age.  He  first  treats  of  the 
remarkable  chambered  cairns  of  hyperborean  Guthness,  with  crematory 
sepnlture,  and  the  occasional  side-chamber,  as  at  Bman  ;  or  the  long 
chamber  with  crescentic  endings  or  horns,  as  at  Tarhonse,  Ormiegill, 
and  Oarrywhin  ;  a  type,  curious  to  say,  found  in  Gloucestershire  by  Sir 
J.  Maclean,  and  elsewhere  by  other  investigators-  The  consideration  of 
the  chambered  cairns  of  Argyll  and  Orkney  follows  in  the  next  lecture, 
and  into  this  division  enters  that  grand  chamber  at  Maesbowe,  which 
was  described  so  folly  in  our  CoUeetanea  Areheeohgica  some  years  ago. 
The  pottoty  and  other  apparatiu  which  the  excavation  of  these  cairns 
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diBcloaeo  nre  of  a  decidedly  different  ohnracter  to  their  antitypes  in  the 
Bronze  Age.  The  series  conclodes  with  an  attractive  dissertation  on 
the  weapons  and  other  objects  foond  in  these  cairnt ;  and  it  is  highly 
instructiTe  to  see  (as  one  easily  may  by  the  wealth  of  illDstrations) 
what  a  copions  variety  of  implements,  for  all  manner  of  purposes, 
hnman  hands  have  been  enabled,  by  sheor  ingennity,  to  fashion  ont  of 
80  brittle  and  nntractnble  a  clnss  of  material  as  flint,  greenstone,  clay< 
stone,  qnartzite,  jadeite,  and  avantnrine.  Here,  again,  the  Scottish 
relics  of  the  archaic  class  do  not  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  sams 
relative  period  that  have  been  foand  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
delicacy  of  the  arrow-heads  (pp.  355-60)  conld  probably  be  matched 
by  French,  English,  American,  or  even  Oriental  examples.  But 
wherever  found,  they  indicate  an  era  in  man's  primeeval  development 
far  anterior  to  the  Bronze  Age,  although,  as  in  that  age,  the  kind 
of  progress  was  on  mach  the  same  lines  everywhere.  This  book  com- 
pletes Dr.  Anderson's  series  of  fonr  works,  embracing  a  general  review 
of  existing  materials  for  the  archteology  of  Scotland.  It  ia  equal  in 
every  respect  to,  if  not  better  than,  its  precedent  companions.  Eng- 
land, strange  as  it  may  seem,  still  wants  sach  a  representative  series  of 
works ;  we  would  that  those  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  work, 
and  the  ability  to  prodnce  snch  a  literary  result,  were  minded  to  set 
themselves  to  the  task. 

The  Preeervaiion  of  Ancient  Mon^meatt. — The  following  oirctUar  has 
recently  been  sent  to  all  local  members  of  Coancil  of  the  British  Archieo- 
logical  Association.  The  subject  referred  to  is,  however,  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  attention  of  the  associates  is  now  called  to  it,  in 
the  hope  that  the  advant^es  of  the  Act  may  be  made  available  for  the 
preservation  of  other  monuments  in  addition  to  those  already  achedaled  : 

"At  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  British  Archseological  Associataon, 
held  on  June  2nd,  a  commnnication  from  Lieutenant- General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monninents  in  Great  Britain,  was  dis- 
cussed, relaiing  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Ancient  Monnments 
Act,  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  any  ancient  work  which  may  be 
scheduled.  The  Council  considered  that  these  advantages  are  not 
generally  known,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  your  attention  to 
them,  1  beg  to  send  you  an  extract  of  the  clauses  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  surrender  of  ownership  t^kes  place,  but  the  present  proprietor 
pledges  himself  and  his  successors  not  to  damage  or  destroy.  By  this 
wine  provision,  the  Act  ensures  the  preservation  for  all  time;  the  repairs, 
if  needed,  being  effected  by  the  Government.  We  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  yon  will  make  known  these  advantages  of  the  Act  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  you  can  induce  the  owner  of  any  monument  to  place  it 
nnder  the  care  of  the  State  in  the  way  indicated,  the  last  of  the  under- 
signed will  be  happy  to  be  placed  in  commnnication  with  the  owner. 
He  will  gladly  render  all  preliminary  information  for  its  accomplish- 
ment free  of  any  charge. 
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"  The  monnmentH  at  present  schedaled  are  all  of  the  class  knowo  as 
Prehistoric,  Bod  consist  of  tnmali,  stone  circles,  camps  and  earthworks. 
For  the  present  at  least,  any  others  to  be  added  to  the  existing  Echednle 
will  hare  to  be  of  similar  class. 

"  We  are,  yours  taithrnlly^, 

"  W.  De  Gray  Bibch,  1  „_   „      „ 
"E.  P.  LoFTua  Brocic.  /  ^'^  *"*■ 

TAe  Antiml  MonammU  ProUdion  Act,  1882. 

Paragraph  2.  "  The  owner  of  any  ancient  monument  to  which  this 
Act  applies  may,  by  deed  tinder  his  hand,  constitute  the  Commiesioners 
of  Works  in  this  Act  mentioned  the  guardians  of  snch  monument. 

"Where  the  Commissioners  of  Works  haye  been  constituted  guardians 
of  a  monument  they  shall  thenceforth,  until  they  shall  receive  notice 
in  writing  to  the  contrary  from  any  succeeding  owner  not  bound  by  such 
deed  as  aforesaid,  maintain  such  monument,  and  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  such  maintenance,  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  themselTes  and  tbeir 
workmen,  have  access  to  such  monument  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
it,  and  of  bringing  such  materials  and  doing  such  acts  and  things  as 
may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

"  The  owner  of  an  ancient  monument  of  which  the  CommisBioners 
of  Works  are  guardians  shall,  saye  ss  in  this  Act  ezpresslj  provided, 
have  the  same  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  such  monument 
in  all  respects  as  if  the  Commissioners  bad  not  been  coustitnted 
guardians  thereof 

"  The  eipressions  '  maintain'  and  '  maintenance'  include  the  fencing, 
repairing,  cleansing,  covering  in,  or  doing  any  other  act  or  thing  which 
may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  any  monument  or  pro. 
tecting  the  same  from  decay  or  injury.  The  cost  of  maintenance  shall, 
Botiject  to  the  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  be  defrayed  from 
moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament. " 

Paragraph  10.  "  Her  Majesty  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  Order  in 
Council,  declare  that  any  monnment  of  a  like  character  to  the  monu- 
ments described  in  the  schedule  hereto  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  ancient 
monument  to  which  this  Act  appbes,  and  thereupon  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  snch  monument  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if 
it  bad  been  described  in  the  schednle  hereto." 

TAe  Parliamentary  Repreientation  of  YorkthiTt  from  the  earlieit  authtn- 
tieally  recorded  Meclioru  to  the  Pretent  Time.  By  Godfrey  B.  Park. — 
The  publication  will  contain  a  record  of  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion of  Torkehire,  and  an  accurate  list  of  all  the  High  SberiSs  of 
Yorkshire  from  the  appointment  of  Golielmne  Kallet,  the  Brst  person 
who  held  that  ancient  and  distinguished  office,  in  the  year  106d,to  the 
present  time.  The  work,  with  a  copious  index  of  names,  will  be  pub- 
lished 4)y  Hubscription,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  beyond 
those  subscribed  for  will  be  printed.  Price  to  subscribers,  6«. ;  non- 
subscribers,  €«.  6d, 

DUcovery  of  old  Coins. — The  discovery  of  treasure  in  a  bronze  urn, 
recently  made  in  Aberdeen,  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
1686  ^ 
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the  authorities,  it  h&s  now  been  handed  over  to  the  Crown.  The  coins 
have  been  cleared  of  the  verdigris  with  which  they  were  encmsted, 
and  examined  by  nnmiamatista,  who  discovered  that  they  are  of 
vanotu  dates,  and  belong  to  variona  oonntriea.  English  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I  and  II  predominate ;  bnt  there  are  also  Sootoh 
coins  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Alexander.  In  addition  there  is  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  French  coins  and  eoolesiaBtical  moneys.  The 
coins  vary  in  sixa.  It  is  oalcnlnted  that  the  total  nnmber  found  was 
from  12,000  to  14,000 ;  bnt  a  great  many  were  removed  before  the 
finder  realised  their  valoe.  Several  of  the  coins  have  been  analysed. 
The  composition  is  nearer  to  that  of  French  coins  than  of  English. 
The  Edward  coins  have  an  inscription  ronnd  the  onter  edge,  on  the 
obverse  side,  with  a  clear-cat  head  wearing  an  open  crown.  On  the 
reverse  side  there  is  also  an  inscription,  and  the  coin  is  marked  with 
the  strongly  defined  arose  peculiar  to  the  quarter-money.  Most  of  the 
money  is  of  this  description;  bnt  numismatists  state  that  there  are 
several  exceedingly  rare  coins  among  the  nnmber.  There  are  several 
tlieorieB  OS  to  tiie  oironoLStances  under  which  the  coins  were  buried ; 
bnt  from  the  dotes  it  is  oonjectnred  that  they  were  bidden  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Barra,  fought  near  Inverurie,  between  the  forces 
of  Edward  of  England  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  spot  selected  would  at 
that  date  be  on  the  Aberdeen  bni^  boundary,  near  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Ghaists'  Etow",  on  aoooant  of  its  supposed  nightly  visitation 
by  ghosts.  A  bishop's  residence  stood  near  the  spot;  and  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  covering  on  the  urn,  it  is  conjectured  that  i,t 
was  buried  harriedly  daring  a  time  of  panic.  Another  theory  is  that 
the  coin  formed  part  of  the  money  nsed  to  pay  the  English  soldiers, 
and  that  it  was  left  in  the  flight  which  followed  the  engagement  with 
Bruce  at  Barra. 

The  AiJcing  Monuments. — Since  Mr.  Ororer's  paper  (see  p.  27S)  was 
sent  to  press,  he  has  communicated  to  the  Editor  the  fonowing  note : 

"  Being  much  interested  in  the  statue  of  James  II  by  Griniing  Gib- 
bons, I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  it  recently,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  same  bauds  that 
have  executed  the  Bomau  figures  of  Henry  Atkins  at  Glapham.  The 
date  corresponds,  and  so  does  the  general  style ;  bnt  the  most  strik- 
ing is  the  treatment  of  the  bare  legs,  sandals  with  their  ornamental 
leather  work,  lions'  heads  bosses,  and  folds  of  overhanging  drapery 
above  the  instep.  And  I  venture  to  ask  the  antiquarian  and  artistic 
world  to  inspect  the  two  statues  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  con- 
firm my  views,  which  I  feel  sure  they  will  do.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the 
statue  found  in  Whitehall,  and  then  pat  it  beside  the  photograph  of 
those  at  Clapham,  when  the  striking  resemblance  was  at  once  seen. 
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"In  tny  opinion,  olthoa^h  the  fignre  of  James  II  U  imposing,  it  is, 
in  point  of  real  power,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  a  long  way  behind  Henry 
Atkins,  the  poae  of  which  is  superb.  The  only  fanlt  is,  the  l^s  are 
rather  email,  and  the  absurd  pemke  spoils  the  bead  and  otherwise 
noble  &oe.  James  II  has  an  olive  wreath,  which  gives  hia  head  a 
better  chance. 

"Assuming  that  my  sormisea  are  oorreot  (and  I  think  there  can  be 
no  donbt),  then  it  is  only  fair  to  assame  that  the  whole  three  figures 
of  the  ohildren  at  Glapham,  for  they  are  evidently  by  the  same  hand, 
are  the  work  of  the  famons  Orinling  Gibbons,  and,  aa  saoh,  of  national 
interest." 

Se-Isme  and  CompMum  o/Ohalmen'  "Caledonia".  By  private  sab- 
soription.  Impression,  400  oopies,  demy  ito.,  and  100,  royal  4to.,  on 
Whatman's  paper.  Each  oopy  signed  and  nnmbered.  Uniform  with 
Jamieaon's  SeofUah  Didionarij. — The  welcome  accorded  to  the  re-issue 
of  Jamieson's  Scottith  Dictionary,  of  which  we  gave  a  notice  at  the 
time,  proves  that  there  is  a  prevalent  desire  to  possess  good  texts  of 
works  that  may  be  regarded  as  national  in  their  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  pnblisher  (Mr.  A.  Qardner,  Pusley)  is,  therefore,  encouraged 
by  the  snooess  of  Jamieson  to  venture  on  a  similar  nudertaking, — the 
republication  of  Qeorge  Chabners'  Caledonia. 

Qeot^  Chalmers  was  a  volaminoaii  anthor ;  bnt  his  great  work  was 
the  CaUdoiiia.  It  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to  affirm  that  every 
important  work  on  Scottish  history  or  topography  published  since  it 
appeared,  refers  to  Chalmers,  and  owes  not  a  little  to  bis  labour. 
Entering  on  a  field  which  had  been  opened  up  by  Father  Junes  and 
John  Pinkerton,  and  freely  availing  himself  of  their  researohes,  he  dis- 
covered many  treasures  which  to  thorn  were  unknown  and  inaccessible, 
and  accumulated  a  store  of  information  which  is  as  oomplete  for  Scot- 
laud  as  is  the  great  work  of  Camden  (with  which  the  CtUedonia  has 
often  been  oompared)  for  England. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  the  work  in  (probably  seven)  convenient 
volumes  of  GOO  pages  each.  Keferences  to  the  pages  of  Chalmers  are 
ao  frequent  in  the  more  recent  historical  and  topograpbioal  works  on 
Scotland,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  retain  the  original  paging. 

SeoUiik  Bitlory  Society. — The  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  MSS.,  1870-1886,  have  made  knonn  to  scholars  the  exist- 
ence of  viJnable  doonments  ioedited,  and  in  a  large  measure  unex- 
amined, in  the  archives  of  public  institutions  and  of  private  fomilies 
thronghont  the  country. 

Among  these  inedited  papers  there  are  diaries  and  commonplace- 
books  of  biographical  and  literary  interest,  household  books,  farm  and 
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estate  &CGonnts,  genealogical  memoranda,  and  the  like  ;  all  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  social  life,  domeetio  habits,  and  modes  of 
thought  which  have  passed  away.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  Pres- 
bytery and  Kirk-Session  records  and  parochial  rasters,  which  may 
be  expected  to  yield  rich  materials  in  illnatration  of  the  religioas  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people, 

Many  of  those  nniqae  documents,  especially  those  which  are  in 
private  hands,  arc  liable  to  daily  risk  of  destmction  from  a  thousand 
accidents.  The  importance  of  preserving  and  of  tnaking  better  known 
tliese  best  monuments  of  a  nation's  history  is  obrioas.  IndividDal 
etfort  can,  however,  do  little.  The  difBcnIties  of  obtaining  ncceas  to 
distant  archives  are  often  insurmonnteble  to  the  private  scholar,  while 
the  expenses  attending  the  printing  and  publication  of  a  volume  are 
enough  to  deter  even  the  more  wealthy  possessors  of  the  documents 
themselves. 

It  was  under  these  considerations  that  a  au^estion  has  been  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Kosebery  that  the  work  of  printing  and  editing  the 
maouscript  materials  of  the  popular  character  above  indicated  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  Society  formed  for  that  purpose.  On  the  17th  of 
February  last  a  Committ«e  was  appointed  to  take  steps  for  formation 
of  the  Scottish  History  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  dudrver;/ 
and  the  printing,  under  Echcted  editortJiip,  of  unpvhluktd  documents  illus- 
trative  of  the  civil,  rdigi&ut,  and  metal  kittory  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
Bosebery  has  consented  to  be  the  President,  The  anuual  subscrip- 
tion will  be  one  guinea,  for  which  each  member  will  receive  two 
volumes,  8vo.,  of  about  320  pages  each. 
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DECEMBEB    1880. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXISTING  CARTULARIES 
OF  RELIGIOUS  HOUSES  IN  SUSSEX, 

PAETICULABLY  THAT  OF  THE  PRIORY  OF  LEWB8. 

BT   BICBiBD   SIMS,   BSQ. 

{Bead  at  the  Brighton  Congreu,  22  Avg.  1885.) 

In  the  paper  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  you 
this  evening,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  monastic 
records  in  general,  but  to  confine  myself  to  those  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  "cartularies"  and  "rentals"; 
and  these  for  the  county  of  Susses  only.  Of  the  many 
forms  of  records  appertaining  to  religious  houses,  those 
here  named  are  the  most  important;  the  one  showing 
how  and  from  whence  the  lands  they  possessed  were  ob- 
tained, together  with  their  situation,  boundaries,  etc. ; 
the  other,  and  probably  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
showing  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  them. 

According  to  DugdaJe  there  were,  in  olden  times,  fifty- 
eight  religious  houses  in  this  county.  Of  these,  five  were 
abbeys,  fourteen  were  priories,  and  there  were  two  nun- 
neries ;  the  remaining  thirty-seven  were  chiefly  hospitals 
and  colleges.  The  foundations  of  these  institutions  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  records  of  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses 
in  England  are  entirely  lost,  and  the  few  that  have  sur- 
vived the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  are  scattered  as  to  their 
places  of  deposit.     Of  the   registers  in  question,  viz., 
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cartularies  and  rentals,  so  far  as  this  county  of  Sussex  is 
concerned,  seventeen  only  are  found  to  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  day.  These  helonged  to  the  Abbeys 
of  Battle,  Durford,  and  myham  ;  and  the  Priories  of  Box- 
grave,  Lewes,  and  Sele.  These  valuable  MSS.  are  thus 
distributed :  eight  at  the  British  Museum,  four  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following 
places,  viz.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Library ;  the  Chapter-House, 
Westminster ;  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Battle. — Taken  in  alphabetical  order,  as  likewise  in 
order  of  date,  the  Abbey  of  Battle,  or  De  Bello,  claims 
first  attention.  Of  the  records  above  named,  eight  are 
in  existence.  Three  of  these  are  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Chancery  Lane ;  a  like  number  at  the  British 
Museum  ;  one  in  the  Library  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  one 
at  Thtrlestane  House,  Cheltenham. 

The  volumes  at  the  Record  Office  axei,—Jirst,  the  Liber 
Regius,  written  upon  110  leaves  of  parchment,  its  size 
being  12  in.  by  9,  in  handwritings  of  various  dates,  fi-om 
the  reign  of  Heniy  III  to  that  of  Edward  III.     It  is  in 

food  condition.  Secondly,  the  Rentals,  written  in  the 
fteenth  century,  upon  292  leaves  of  vellum,  measuring 
15  in.  by  13,  in  perfect  condition,  and  in  the  originEU 
binding  of  oak  covered  with  polished  goat-skins.  Thirdly, 
another  J?e7i(aZe,  in  fair  condition,  written  upon  149  leaves 
of  parchment,  9  in.  by  6,  the  handwriting  being  of  the 
time  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I.  These  three  MSS. 
were  formerly  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent numbered  18,  56,  and  57.' 

The  MSS.  relating  to  this  Monastery,  at  the  British 
Museum,  are, — -first,  a  volume  described  as  "Liber  de  Situ 
et  Possessionibus  Ecclesie  Sancti  Martini  de  Bello."  It 
belongs  to  the  Cotton  Collection  (marked  Domitian  A  U), 
and  is  unfortunately  imperfect.  The  writing  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  upon  129  leaves  of 
vellum,  8^  in.  by  6,  Secondly,  a  copy  of  the  cartulary, 
made  by  the  Rev.  William  Hayley,  of  Brightling,  in  the 
year  1762,  upon  paper,  from  the  original,  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Whistler  Webster,  Bart.,  and  now 
in  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  at  Thirle- 
stane  House,  Cheltenham.     This  copy  is  marked  Add. 

^  For  fall  descriptions  see  Eighth  Report  of  Depntj  Keeper  of  Pnblio 
Reeoras,  pp.  139-46. 
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MS.  6348.  It  contains  165  leaves  of  4to.  size,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  neat  hand.  Thirdly,  a  cartulary  in  the  Harley 
Collection,  numhered  3586.  It  consistB  of  66  leaves  of 
vellum,  measuring  12^  in,  by  8f.  35  leaves  are  wanting 
at  the  commencement. 

The  cartulary  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Library,  marked  Hale 
MS.  87,  measures  1 1  in.  by  7|,  and  is  written  in  a  clear 
hand  upon  98  (formerly  102)  leaves  of  vellum,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.     It  is  still  in  the  original  binding. 

Of  the  cartulary  at  Thirlestane  House  I  am  unable  to 
say  more  than  that  it  is  a  folio  volume,  written  upon  vel- 
lum, in  which  the  grants,  etc.,  extend  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Anthony  Browne,  Vis- 
count Montague.  The  vast  collection  of  deeds  relating 
to  this  Abbey,  made  by  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  the  year  1836,  and  is 
in  the  same  place  of  deposit. 

Bayham. — Next  in  order  comes  the  Register  of  the 
Abbey  of  Beigham,  now  Bayham,  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Collection,  and  marked  Otho,  A  ii.  This  MS.  suffered 
greatly  in  the  fire  which  occurred  on  the  23rd  Oct.  1731, 
at  Ashburnham  House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  where 
the  Harley  and  Royal  Collections  of  MSS.  were  also  de- 
posited previously  to  their  being  transferred  to  Old  Mont- 
^^e  House,  the  site  of  the  present  British  Museum. 
TtiG  origin  of  the  fire  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained ; 
but  tradition  says  that  it  came  of  the  carelessness  of  a 
servant,  who,  seeking  for  candles  in  an  adjoining  closet, 
left  a  portion  of  the  wicks  smouldering ;  a  flame  was 
created,  and  the  wainscoting  became  ignited.  Nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Cotton  Collection, 
some  unique,  and  others  of  extreme  value,  were  more  or 
le^  injured.  A  few  of  the  Harley  and  Royal  MSS.  also 
suffered. 

From  the  date  of  the  fire  down  to  the  year  1845  but 
little  was  done  towards  the  identification  or  restoration 
of  the  charred  MSS.  ;  in  fact,  so  brittle  had  the  vellum 
been  rendered  by  the  action  of  fire  and  water,  that  it  was 
considered  imprudent  to  handle  the  fossil-like  lumps. 
Nearly  all  resemblance  to  books  was  lost,  and,  to  a  casual 
observer,  many  had  the  appearance  of  burnt  bricks  or 
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lumps  of  bitumen.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gough,  of  Oxford,  who  had 
exhibited  great  skill  in  the  restoration  of  hooks  more  or 
less  injured  by  damp  and  fire,  were  secured  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum,  and  the  whole  of  the  injured 
MSS.  were  by  him  rendered  readable  and  fit  for  use,  as  is 
probably  well  known  to  many  of  my  audience. 

As  the  mode  of  restoration  adopted  by  Mr.  Gough  was 
stated  to  be  a  secret  of  his  own,  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned, in  view  of  a  similar  calamity  (which  the  Fates  for- 
bid !),  if  I  add  to  this  digression  by  describing  his  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  lumps  were  cast  bodily  into  pans  of 
clear  spring  water  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  spirits  of 
wine,  until  they  became  as  near  to  a  state  of  pulp  as  was 
considered  advisable.  The  leaves  were  then  carefully 
separated,  peeled  ofi',  and  fastened  upon  boards  by  strips 
of  cardboard  until  dry ;  openings  having  been  previ- 
ously made  here  and  there,  between  the  lines  of  writ- 
ing, to  admit  of  their  being  flattened.  They  were  then 
placed  upon  sheets  of  tinted  paper  of  a  thickness  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  vellum,  and  the  form  of  the  leaf 
being  marked  out,  the  centre  of  the  paper  was  cut  away 
to  admit  of  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  when  fastened  down, 
being  seen.  The  edges  were  then  everywhere  secured 
with  thin  tracing  paper,  and  the  MS.  bound  for  use.  The 
leaves,  which  were  at  one  time  so  brittle  that  they  could 
not  be  touched  without  danger  to  the  writing,  are  now 
as  pliable  as  they  originally  were,  and  the  MSS.  can  be 
handled  without  fear  of  injury. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  cartulary  of  Bayham  Abbey.  It 
now  consists  of  79  leaves,  measuring  8  in.  by  6.  The  writ- 
ing is  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  A  tran- 
script of  this  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edw.  Bering, 
is  also  at  the  British  Museum,  marked  Add,  MS.  6037. 

BoxoROVE. — The  next  MS.  is  the  register  of  the  char- 
ters of  Boxgrove  Priory.  This  is  likewise  in  the  Cotton 
Collection,  marked  Claudius  A  vi.  It  is  well  written, 
upon  152  leaves  of  vellum,  in  various  hands  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  measures  9|  in.  by  6. 

DuREFORD. — The  cartulary  of  Dureford  or  Durford 
Priory  is  also  at  the  National  Museum,  in  the  Cotton  Col- 
lection, marked  Vespasian  E  xxiii.     It  is  well  written, 
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upon  117  leaves  of  vellum,  by  various  hands,  at  dates 
ranging  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Its  measurement  is  9^  in.  by  7. 

Sele. — The  cartulary  of  the  Priory  of  Sele  is  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  It  is  a  4to. 
in  size,  written  upon  71  leaves  of  parchment,  four  of 
which  are  devoted  to  an  index  of  contents.  The  MS.  is 
in  excellent  preservation.  The  writing,  by  various  hands, 
is  beautifully  neat,  and  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  are,  in  all,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  charters,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  volume  presents  a  very  vene- 
rable appearance,  beinff  in  its  original  binding  of  planch- 
ettes  of  oak  covered  with  deer-skin.  As  the  lands  were 
annexed  to  Magdalen  College  by  Bishop  Wainfleet,  that 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  present  possession  of 
the  MS.  by  that  institution. 

Lewes. — I  have  purposely  left  the  notice  of  the  Priory 
of  Lewes  to  the  last,  since  the  cartulary  contains  many 
interesting  charters  relating  to  Brighton  and  the  manor 
of  Atlingworth,  which,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will 
speak  of  more  in  detail. 

The  records  of  this  Monastery  extant  are,  a  fragment 
of  a  rental,  a  cartulary,  and  a  volume  of  annals  (marked 
Tiberius  A  x),  written  by  a  monk  of  Lewes,  in  which  are 
some  few  facts  about  the  Priory.  These  MSS.  are  all  in 
the  Cotton  Collection  aforesaid.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  valuable  volume  of  original  charters,  called  a  cartulary, 
by  Dugdale,  now  at  the  Public  Record  065ce,  having 
been  transferred  thither  from  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  The  charters  are  mounted  upon  90  leaves 
of  parchment,  and  were  bound,  at  some  distant  period, 
into  a  volume,  to  effect  which  process  all  the  seals  have 
been  cut  away  I 

The  earliest  of  these  records,  the  rental,  consists  of 
two  leaves  of  vellum  only,  forming  a  portion  of  what  must 
have  been  a  fine  and  valuable  MS.  The  writing  is  exqui- 
site, and  of  the  time  of  Henry  II,  if  not  earlier.  The 
contents  probably  relate  to  the  Yorkshire  possessions  of 
the  monks,  since  the  churches  of  "  Chuningesburch"  and 
"  Wackefeld"  {Coningsburgh  and  Wakefield)  are  raen- 
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tioned  in  the  text.  This  was  not  one  of  the  burnt  MSS. 
I  have  juBt  spoken  of.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
remaining  portion  may  be  still  in  existence  in  some  unex- 
plored comer,  and  that  it  may  some  day  be  uneartHed, 
as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  "  Immortal  William",  by 
the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  which  has  already  ren- 
dered such  good  service  to  literature.  This  MS.  is  marked 
Vespasian  E  ii,  and  belongs,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  the 
Cotton  Collection. 

And  here  it  may  interest  some  of  my  hearers  to  know 
why  the  MSS.  in  this  Collection  were  called  after  the 
names  of  Roman  emperors.  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
by  unreflecting  people,  whether  it  was  because  thw  were 
written  by  or  in  the  time  of  these  potentates  ;  as  I  have, 
in  like  manner,  been  asked  whether  the  MSS.  are  called 
"  Cotton"  because  they  are  written  upon  that  mate- 
rial. I  need  not  say  that  neither  of  these  is  the  case. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  library- 
called  after  his  name,  disposed  of  his  priceless  treasures 
in  presses,  over  each  of  which  the  bust  of  a  Roman  empe- 
ror or  empress  was  placed..  From  this  circumstance  the 
MSS.  took  their  name.  And  as  the  shelves  were  marked 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  likewise  the  MSS. 
were  called  "Vespasian  A  i' ,  "Vesp.  A  ii",  or  "Vesp.  B  i", 
"Vesp.  B  ii",  etc.,  according  to  the  position  occupied  by 
each  volume  upon  the  shelves. 

The  MSS.  in  question  having  been  lately  quoted  by 
historians  of  a  by-gone  day,  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
have  caused  the  old  forms  of  reference  to  be  maintained. 

The  second  existing  record  of  Lewes  Priory  is  a  cartu- 
lary of  great  size ;  much  larger  than  any  I  have  hitherto 
described,  for  it  consists  of  326  leaves  of  vellum,  and 
measures  14  in.  in  height  by  10  in  width.  It  is  num- 
bered Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian  F  xv.  The  greater  portion 
was  written  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  we  read  on  f,  9  the  following  note,  in  Latin,  "  Robert 
Auncell,  formerly  Prior  of  Llewes,  caused  me  to  be  made 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1444,  the  22d  of  Henij  VI." 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  patience  with  a  dull 
recital  of  the  names  of  the  numerous  places  in  which  the 
monks  of  Lewes  held  lands.  A  good  list  may  be  seen  in 
vol,  V  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  p.  1.    The  cluuiers,  which 
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are  rather  irregularly  recorded  as  regards  dates,  are 
divided  into  the  Rapes  of  Lewes,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings, 
between  folios  1  and  125;  and  the  Rapes  of  Arundel  and 
Bramber,  between  folios  126  and  138.  Then  follow,  in 
succession,  grants  of  lands  to  the  Priory,  in  the  counties 
of  Dorset,  Devon,  Wilts,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk,  and  York, 

The  cartulary  proper  begins  at  p.  9,  with  the  founda- 
tion charter  of  Wilham,  first  Earl  Warren,  followed  by 
confirmations  and  grants  by  his  successors;  filling,  in  all, 
about  7b  pages.  At  folio  107b  is  a  genealogical  list  of 
the  Countesses  of  Surrey,  commencing  with  Gundreda, 
the  first  Countess,  called  in  the  MS.  "  filia  Conquestoris", 
who  died  in  the  year  1085;  and  ending  with  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  wife  of  Thomas,  the 
last  Earl,  who  died  the  13th  Nov.  1439. 

Upon  the  nest  folio.  No.  108,  is  a  similar  list  of  the 
Earls  of  Surrey,  beginning  with  William  de  Garenne  (the 
ancient  form  of  Warren),  the  first  Earl,  who  married 
Gundreda  above  mentioned.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Priory  in  the  year  1070.  The  other  Earls  follow  in  suc- 
cession, as  given  in  Nicolas'  "  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage" 
down  to  the  year  1397. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  that  portion  of  my  paper  which 
will  probably  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  local 
antiquaries,  viz.,  the  grants  of  lands,  etc.,  in  Brighton 
and  Atlingworth  to  the  Priory.  I  may  here  premise  that 
the  ancient  name  of  Brighton  appears  in  these  charters 
under  two  forms  of  spelling,  viz.,  "  Bristelmestona"  and 
"Brigthelmestona";  and  that  in  like  manner  Atlingworth 
is  spelt  "Athelingworthe",  "Adelingthwrthe",  "  Audel- 
ingworde",  and  "Athelingworda". 

The  charters,  which  are  in  Latin  (the  language  in  which 
monastic  records  were  for  the  most  part  kept),  are  twenty 
in  number,  divided  equally  between  the  places  above 
mentioned.  All  but  five  are  without  date ;  they  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  twelfth  century.  On 
the  present  occasion  I  purpose  reading  abridged  transla- 
tions only.  The  text  of  each  charter  wul  he  found,  printed 
in  extenso,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper. 

1.  The  first  charter,  which  is  without  date,  but,  fi-om 
what  follows,  was  made  anterior  to  1147,  is  a  grant  irom 
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John  de  Chaisneto  (orChesney)  to  the  monks  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  of  the  half-land  which  his  father  Ralph  held  in 
Bristelmestona  at  the  time  of  his  death,  tos;ether  with 
all  the  men  belonging  to  the  said  land,  and  with  other 
appurtenances,  viz.,  five  virgates  of  land  assised  to  the 
same  men,  Luon,  Mattercilda  (Matilda),  Aluric,  Palmarius, 
Salida,  and  MarcertUda  (Matilda),  mother  of  the  said 
Salida;  and  four  cottars,  with  the  lands  which  they  held, 
viz.,  Edward,  Martin,  Wifwin  (Ulfwin),  son  of  Eadsi,  and 
Sama,  a  widow  ;  also  the  half  of  his  domain  in  the  same 
town,  so  divided  that  the  monks  might  hold  the  lower 
acre,  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  in  West  de  Grancia,  with 
other  acres  which  were  divided  from  the  said  acre  by 
partition,  together  with  the  pasture  belonging  to  the 
same  land;  with  half  the  homage  of  Chetel,  dwelling  in 
the  same  domain  ;  also  the  son  of  the  said  Chetel,  Aid- 
win,  and  Leuina  his  daughter.  Likewise  a  certain  mea- 
dow next  Hamraes  (now  Hamsey),  called  Wildebroc.  And 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  said  grant,  the  said  Prior 
and  Convent  gave  one  hundred  marks  in  silver  for 
the  relief  of  the  said  land,  to  the  Earl  of  Warren. 
Witnesses  :  Roger,  capellanus ;  Hugh  de  Petro  Ponte  ; 
Robert  de  Wesneval ;  Rodbert  de  Petro  Ponte  ;  Rodbert 
de  Frieville  ;  Robert  his  son  :  Drogo  his  brother  ;  Gwido, 
Vicecomes ;  William  his  son  ;  William  de  Petro  Ponte  ; 
William,  constabularius ;  Peter  Lovell ;  Roger  de  Clera  ; 
Edwin,  preshiter  of  Hammes ;  Roger  de  Sancto  VictTore]; 
Rodbert,  brother  of  John  ;  and  Ralph  de  Mundisdier 
(Montdidier  ?). 

The  sixth  charter  is,  with  slight  alterations  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  proper  names,  an  exact  copy  of  the  preceding. 

2,  The  second  charter  is  a  covenant  dated  the  year  of 
the  Incarnation,  1147  (12th  of  King  Stephen),  between 
the  monks  of  St.  Pancras  and  John  de  Chaisneto,  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  said  John  had  given  to  them,  in  free 
alms,  hia  half-land  of  Bristelmeston,  which  his  fiither 
Ralph  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  he,  the  said  John, 
DOW  released  to  them  the  other  half-land  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  quit  of  the  census  (or  tribute)  of  the  said 
land,  viz.,  for  sixty  marks  in  silver,  which  the  monks  had 
previously  given  him,  at  his  need.  And  these  were  the 
products,  VIZ.,  five  acres  and  a  half  sown  with  wheat,  and 
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six  acres  and  a  half  with  barley,  and  two  acres,  one  rood, 
with  oats.  Witnesses  :  Hugh  de  Perrepount,  Robert  de 
Frieville,  Ralph  de  Pleiz,  Drogo  de  Frieville,  William  de 
Perepount,  W ido  de  Mercecourt,  William  his  son,  Edwin, 
presbyter  of  Hammes,  Rodbert  de  Chaisneto,  Roger  de 
Sancto  Victore,  Ralph  de  Muntisdier  {Montdidier  1),  and 
Hugh,  son  of  Richard. 

3.  The  third  charter, undated,  but  probably  made  about 
the  year  1 170 — is  a  grant  by  Roger,  Prior  of  Michelham,^ 
to  William,  Prior  of  Lewes,  of  a  rood  and  a  half  of  land^ 
with  appurtenances,  in  Bristelmeston,  lying  between  the 
land  of  the  said  Prior  of  Lewes  and  the  wall  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Nicholas,^  and  extending  itself  above  the  sea 
("  super  mare"),  towards  the  south,  in  exchange  for  a  rood 
and  a  half  of  land,  with  appurtenances,  in  the  same  town, 
which  sometime  belonged  to  the  said  Prior  of  Lewes  ;  to 
hold  for  ever,  free  of  all  custom  and  service.  Witnesses  : 
dominus  Amfrid  de  Feringes,  Henry  de  Hertfeld,  Simon 
de  Herboting,  Philip  de  Kyngeston,  Robert  de  Milston, 
Roger  le  Waleys,  John  de  Hyndedale,  John  de  Hore,  and 
others. 

4.  Charter  No.  4  is  a  grant  by  magister  R.  de  Kant,' 
parson  of  the  church  of  Brighthelmeston,  to  John  de 
Brithelmeston,  for  a  perpetual  vicarage,  the  moiety  of  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  coming  from  the  said  church,  with 
all  oblations  and  obventions  of  the  altar,  to  hold  at  an 
annual  rent  of  ten  marks  in  silver,  by  name  of  pension, 
at  three  terms  of  the  year,  viz.,  forty  shillings  at  the 
Purification,  forty  shillings  at  Easter,  and  four  marks  at 
the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  also  two  thousand  her- 
rings, payable  at  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  said  John  to  bear  all  episcopal  charges  except  dedi- 
cation, and  to  undertake  the  cost  of  collecting  tithes ; 
and  if  the  Bishop  should,  of  necessity,  impose  an  aid  upon 
the  clergy,  the  said  magister  R.  to  pay  a  moiety,  and  the 
said  John  in  like  manner.    Witnesses  :  dominus  Edward, 

*  No  mention  is  made  of  this  Roger  hy  Dngdale,  who  states,  hov- 
tsver,  that  Prior  William  signed  a,  charter  in  1170. 

^  Ur.  Sawyer  snggeste  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  hy  name. 

*  Mr.  Sawyer  states  that  this  R.  de  Kant  is  the  first  parson  of 
Brighton  on  record. 
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capellanuSy  Johelln  de  Pltitune  (Plumpton  ?),  Jocelin, 
d-ecanus  of  Iford,  William,  clericus,  Vivian,  capellanus, 
Simon  Warren,  Jacob,  mercator,  Kalph  de  Smythewyk, 
Robert,  clericus,  Peter,  clericus,  and  others. 

5.  The  fifth  charter,  dated  the  Vigil  of  St.  Nicholas, 
1282,  is  a  sale  by  Michael  de  Sevenoke  to  frater  John  de 
Tenges,'  Prior  of  Lewes,  and  the  Convent  there,  of  R^i- 
nald  Anyot,  his  native,  of  BrighthelmeBton,  with  all  ms 
goods  and  chattels,  for  forty  shillings  sterling.  Witnesses : 
magister  Hugh  de  Pagrave,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  then 
seneschal  of  the  said  Prior,  Gilbert  de  Sikelfot,  clericus, 
Richard  de  pistrino,  John,  janitor,  Peter  de  Ponte,  Gil- 
bert, clericus,  and  others. 

6.  Charter  No.  6  is  a  copy  of  No.  1. 

7.  The  seventh  charter,  also  undated,  is  a  confirmation 
by  William  Earl  Warren  of  the  grant  from  John  de  Chai- 
seneto,  already  described  under  No.  1. 

8.  The  next  charter,  No.  8,  made  between  1135  and 
1151,  is  a  confirmation,  by  King  Stephen,  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  King  Heniy,  his  uncle,  and  for  the  health 
of  his  wife,  Matildia,  and  their  children ;  of  a  grant  by 
Earl  William  de  Warrene  to  the  monks  of  Lewes,  of 
lands  called  "  Southouera"  (Southover  ?),  etc.;  and  of  two 
churches  in  Bristelmeston,  with  their  appendages  f  also 
of  half  a  hide  of  land  in  the  same  town,  and  the  half-land 
which  belonged  to  John  de  Chaiseneto,  etc.;  to  hold  the 
same  with  tithes,  mill-service,  and  rents  of  money,  for 
ever.     No  names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

9.  The  ninth  charter,  also  undated,  is  a  grant  by  Wil- 
liam de  Warrena,  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  the  same  monks,  of 
the  tithe  of  his  hay  and  a  half-hide  of  land  in  Bristelme- 
stone,  which  belonged  to  Wynard  and  Brithmer  de  B'raea 
(Brygthmerynny),  with  land  which  he  held  of  Ralph,  son 
of  Warin,  and,  at  the  prayer  of  Peter,  vicecomes,  the  mlD 
of  Mechinges  {now  Newhaven),  with  four  acres  of  land. 

10.  The  tenth  charter  is  likewise  without  date,  but 
was  probably  made  between  1135  and  1148.  It  is  a  grant 
from  William  de  Warrena,  son  of  Reginald  de  Warrena, 

'  ThyengeB,  called  by  Willis,  Tirenges  or  Firengee.  He  became 
Principal  of  a  foreign  monastery  in  1264. 

'  Theee  two  churcbes  were  probably  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
chantry  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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to  the  said  monks  of  St.  Pancras,  of  two  virgates  of  land, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  vii^te  of  land, 
■with  appurtenances,  in  the  town  of  Bristelmestone ;  which 
lands  Ailwin,  poletarivs,  and  Aluric  Asse  held.  These 
men  be  gave  to  the  said  monks,  with  the  land  aforesaid, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  in  exchange  for  a  mill  in 
Mechinges  {now  Newhaven),  which  the  father  of  the  s^d 
William  gave  in  alms  when  he  became  a  monk  at  Lewes. 
No  names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

Here  the  charters  relating  to  Brighton  end.  Immedi- 
ately upon  these  follow  a  like  number  relating  to  the 
manor  of  Athelingworth  {now  Atlingworth).  Three  only 
are  dated ;  but,  like  the  foregoing,  the  others  appear  to 
be  principally  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Atlingworth  is  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Brighton, 
lying  in  different  copyhold  holdings,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  It  is  one  of  the  three  principal  manors,  the  others 
being  Brighthelmston,  Michelham,  and  Brightheimston- 
Lewes. 

1.  The  first  charter  is  a  confirmation  by  Balph  de  Clera, 
son  and  heir  of  Ralph  de  Clera,  to  the  monks  of  Lewes, 
of  all  the  land  in  "hakelmkeswrd"',  with  appurtenances, 
in  free,  pure,  and  paid  alms,  which  Ralph  his  father,  and 
Roger  his  paternal  uncle,  had  previously  given  to  them. 
Respecting  which  land  a  suit  had  arisen  in  the  King's 
Bench  between  the  said  parties,  at  which  the  said 
Ralph,  the  son,  renounced  all  claims  to  the  same,  in 
testimony  of  which  he  "  offered"  the  said  land,  by  his 
knife  ["per  cultellum  meum"^),  upon  the  greater  altar 
of  St.  Pancras,  the  day  in  which  Ralph  de  Plaiz,  his 
father-in-law,  was  received  there  to  be  buried.  The 
said  grant  and  confirmation  were  likewise  aflirmed  by 
William,  Earl  Warren,  who  affixed  his  seal  in  ratification 
of  the  same.  Witnesses  :  Robert  de  Petro  Ponte,  Hugh 
de  Plaiz,  Aucher  de  Frestanville,  Osbert  GiflTard,  Richard 
de  Cumba,  William  de  Bellomonte,  Richard  de  Muchin, 
Reginald  de  Barsham,  Richer  de  Resthamtune,  sene^al- 

*  The  expresBJoD,  "^ei'  cultellum  meum'\  refers  to  a  custom,  in  early 
times,  of  presenting  a  knife  on  the  occasion  of  obtaining  a  grant  of 
land,  etc. ;  which  knife  was  placed,  in  token,  upon  the  altar  of  some 
neighbouring  church. 
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Ins;  Adam  de  Helles,  Robert  de  Stantun,  Richard  de 
Sancto  Edmundo,  Laurence,  clericus,  Geoffrey,  capetlanus, 
and  others. 

2.  Charter  No.  2  is  undated,  but  may  be  placed  between 
the  years  1163  and  1189.  It  is  a  release  by  Ralph  de 
Clera,  to  the  monks  of  Lewes,  of  the  whole  town  of  Athel- 
in^orthe,  with  the  inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  land, 
in  perpetual  alms,  quit  of  all  secular  service ;  which  alms 
King  Henry  II  and  Earl  Hamelin,  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
had  conceded  and  confirmed  to  them.  Witnesses:  Hilary, 
persona  of  Sira,  John,  capellanus,  his  brother,  William 
Bainard,  miles,  Andrew,  capellanus,  Martin,  nephew  of 
the  grantor,  Joseph,  marescalhis  of  Lewes,  Philip,  car- 
pentanus,  AJgar  de  Neutimber  (?),  Nicholas,  son  of  Hugh, 
cocus,  etc. 

3.  The  third  charter  is,  doubtless,  of  the  same  date  as 
the  last.  It  is  a  notification  by  the  same  Ralph  de  Clera 
to  his  bailiffs  and  all  his  men,  of  the  precedmg  release, 
enjoining  them  to  be  obedient  to  their  new  lords  in  all 
things,  without  reserve. 

4.  The  next  charter  is  also  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  II, 
viz.,  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  By  it  Ralph 
de  Clera,  brother  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Clera,  confirms  to 
the  said  monks  of  Lewes  all  the  land  of  Athelingworda, 
with  its  appurtenances,  which  his  brother  had  previously 
given  to  them.  This  he  does  for  the  health  of  Henry 
King  of  England  (Henry  II),  and  of  Ranulf  de  GlanviUe, 
and  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  above  named  Roger 
de  Clera,  his  brother,  and  of  the  Lady  Berta,  wife  of  the 
said  Ranulf.  Witnesses  :  Ralph  de  Plaiz,  Ralph  his  son, 
William  de  Garenna,  Robert  de  Petra  Ponte,  Bartholo- 
mew de  Caineto  (Caisneto  or  Chesney),  Ralph  de  Chilte- 
tun  (Chiltington,  near  Lewes),  Pagan,  vicecomes  of  Lewes, 
Isaac  de  Lewes,  Isaac,  clencus,^  Ralph  de  Clera,  William, 
son  of  Ralph  de  Clera,  Henry,  dapijer,  William  Camb[er- 
lenge]  {Chamberlain  V). 

5.  The  next  charter,  as  entered  in  the  cartulary,  ought 
to  have  preceded  the  last,  it  being  a  grant  made  by  Roger 
de  Clere,  son  of  Roger  de  Clere,  to  the  monks  of  Lewes, 
of  all  the  land  of  Athelingworth.of  which  the  last  charter 
is  a  confirmation.     The  witnesses  are — Hugh,  capellanus 

•  Convcrltid  Jews. 
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of  St.  Mildred,  William  Bainard,  Bartholomew  Albus, 
Oddo  Camberlenge,  Henry  Albus,  Gerbod,^  Roeer,  capel' 
lanus  of  Gilford,  gen.  {sic),  Walter,  cocxts,  Hugh  de  Mel- 
lers,  William  Camberlenge,  Springfis  {sic). 

6.  The  next  charter  is  dated  in  the  first  year  after  the 
promotion  of  doTtiinus  Baldewyn,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  event  took  place 
in  the  year  1184,  the  30th  year  of  Henry  II.  It  is  a  cove- 
nant made  between  the  Convent  of  St.  Pancras  and  Ralph 
de  Clera  respecting  the  land  of  Athelingworth.  By  it 
the  said  Ralph  a^ees  to  release  tlie  whole  of  the  said 
land  to  the  CJonvent,  whilst  the  Prior  and  Convent,  at 
the  advice  of  friends  upon  both  sides,  regrant  the  same 
to  him  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  the  said  Ralph  to  pay 
annually  a  mark  in  silver,  at  Easter,  by  the  name  of 
"  rent"  ("  nomine  jii"me")\  the  land  to  revert  to  the  said 
Convent  after  his  death,  without  let  or  hindrance  by  his 
heirs.  Witnesses  :  Ralph  de  Plaiz  and  Ralph  his  son, 
William  de  Garenna  (Warren),  Robert  de  Petra  Ponte, 

>  Bartholomew  de  Keineto,  Ralph  de  Chittitune,  Pagan, 
ii'cecomcs,  Ysaac  de  Lewes,  Ysaac,  clericus,  Ralph  de  Clera, 
William  de  Clera,  Henry,  senescallus,  William  Camber- 
lenge, and  others. 

7.  Charter  No.  7  is  without  date.  It  is  a  notification  by 
Awise  de  Gurnaio  to  the  Sheriff  and  county  of  Sussex,  of 
her  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Lewes  to  all  the  land  of  Athelingworth  and  its  appurte- 
nances, by  gift  of  Roger  de  Clera,  her  husband.  Where- 
fore she  sends  Walter  de  Forda,  her  seneschal,  and  John 
de  Benetfeld,*  her  knight,  to  deliver  seizin  to  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  produce  of  the  land  and  the  homage  of  tlie 
men.     No  names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

8.  The  charter  following  was  probably  executed  between 
the  years  1190  and  1 202.  It  is  a  covenant  made  between 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lewes  and  Hawisa  de  Gurneio, 
the  widow  of  Ralph  de  Clera,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that 
the  said  monks  snail  hold '  the  whole  land  of  Atheling- 
worth, which  she  received  as  dower  from  her  husband, 

^  Mr,  Sawyer conjeotareo  this  to  have  been  Sherbod,  brother  of  Gnn- 
dreda,  wife  of  William  Earl  Warron,  and  repated  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror.     She  died  in  1085. 

*  Benfiold,  in  Hanglcton  parisb. 
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at  an  annual  rent  of  £8,  to  be  paid  at  her  manor  of 
Hinglescumb  at  a  period  when  other  rents  were  paid ; 
the  said  land  at  her  death  to  revert  to  the  said  monks, 
as  granted  to  them  by  Koger  de  Clera  and  Ralph  his 
brother,  and  confirmed  by  the  charters  of  King  Heniy  of 
happy  memory  (Henry  II),  and  of  Earl  Hamehn,  the  lord 
of  the  Boil.  And  for  better  security  of  the  charter,  the 
said  parties,  together  with  Alianor,  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  dominus  Seffrid  (II),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Earl 
Hamelin,  "  fortified"  it  with  their  seals. 

9.  The  next  charter  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  III  (1330),  and  is  a  covenant  made  between  Isa- 
bella Trauchemeir'  of  Hastings,  and  German  le  Yonge  of 
Athelingworth,  whereby  the  said  Isabella  leases  to  him 
a  messm^,  with  ten  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture 
adjacent,  in  Athelingworth,  for  ten  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  6s.  sterling;  the  said  Isabella  to  sustain  the  messu- 
age at  her  own  expense,  the  said  German  finding  straw 
for  the  covering  of  the  same. 

10.  The  last  charter  relating  to  Athelingworth,  No.  10, 
has  likewise  a  date,  viz.,  the  14th  year  of  Edward  II 
(1321).  It  is  a  release  by  Hugh  de  Hamme  to  Isabella, 
widow  of  Robert  Greuchemer,  of  the  custody  of  John, 
son  and  heir  of  the  said  Robert,  with  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments he  [Robert]  held  of  the  said  Hugh,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Dy  knight's  service,  in  Athelingworth,  as  of  the 
manor  of  Athelingworth,  and  remaining  in  his  hands  by 
release  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lewes ;  to  bold 
until  the  coming  of  age  of  the  said  heir,  together  with  his 
marriage.  The  said  Isabella  to  keep  the  said  heir  becom- 
ingly, and  to  maintain  the  houses  and  edifices  in  as  good 
condition,  if  not  better,  than  she  received  them.  No 
names  of  witnesses  are  given. 

Here  the  deeds  relating  to  AtHngworth  end. 

^  Tranche  la  Mer,  tbe  name  of  a  faTonrite  sea-captain,  temp.  Ricliard  I. 
So  named  for  his  good  navigation.  This  name  was  spelt  "Trank- 
mere"  in  the  sixteenth  centniy,  and  is  still  found  as  Traogniar  in  and 
■bont  Brighton. 
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APPENDIX. 

(CbU.  MS.  Yttp.  F.  XV,  fo.  110.) 


BETGTHELMESTON. 
[No.  I.]  Rap.  de  Lewis.    BrygthdmesUm. 

Carta  qualiter  Johannes  de  Chaianeto  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancra- 
cio  et  monachis  de  Lewea,  dimidiam  terrain  quam  pater  suna 
Badulfus  babuit  in  Bristelmestona,  cum  omnibua  hominibus 
ad  ipaam  terrain  pertinentibus,  scilicet,  v  vii^atas  terre  et  iiij"' 
cottarios  et  quoddam  pratum  juxta  hammes,  etc. 

Sciant  preaentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Johannea  de  Cbaisneto,  doao 
deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio  et  monachia  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  in 
libera  elemosina,  pro  salute  anlme  mee  et  pro  animabus  patris 
et  matris  mee,  et  omnium  parentum  meorum,  dimidiam  terram 
quam  pater  meus  Kadulfua  liabuit  in  Briatelmeatona,  eo  die  quo 
ipse  hut  vivus  et  mortuus ;  cum  omnibus  hcuninibus  ad  ipsam  ter- 
ram pertinentibus,  et  cum  aliis  pertinenciia  auis,  videlicet  v  virgataa 
terre  aasisaa  de  hominibua  istia,  Luone,  Mattercilda,*  Alurico,  Pal- 
mario,  Salida,  et  Marcertilda'  matre  ipsius  Salide,  et  iiij"  cotarios 
cum  terria  quas  tenent,  videlicet,  Edwardum,  Martinum,  Wifwi- 
num,'  filium  Eadsi  et  Samam  viduara,  et  dimidium  dominii  mei  in 
eadem  villa,  sic  partiti,  ut  monachi  habeant  subteriorem  acram  et 
propinquiorem  mari,  in  west  de  grancia,  cum  aliis  acris  que  ad 
illam  acram  divide  fuerunt  in  particione,  et  cum  pastura  ad  eandem 
terram  pertinente  et  cum  dimidio  bumagio  Cbetelli,  in  ipso  dominio 
manentis.  Dono  eciam  ilium  filium  ipsius  Chetelli,  Aldwinum,  et 
filiam  ejua  Leuinam  ^  omnino  liberos.  Insuper  dono  illis  quoddam 
pratum  juxta  hammes,  quod  vocatur  Wildebroc  Hanc  supradic- 
tam  donacionem  ego  Johannes  de  Chaisneto  adquietabo  monachis, 
de  meo  proprio,  versus  homines  de  omnibus  rebus.  Et  ut  hec 
donacio  easet  firma  et  libera  et  quieta  imperpetuum.  Prior  et  Con- 
ventus  dederunt  michi  C  marcas  argenti  ad  relevandum  terram 
versus  dominum  meum  Comitem  de  Warenna.  Testibua,  Eogero 
capellano,  Hugone  de  Petro  Ponte,  Roberto  de  Wesneual,  Rodberto 
de  Petro  Ponte,  Rodberto  de  Frievilla,  Roberto  filio  suo,  Drogone, 
fratre  ejua,  Gwidone,  vicecomite,  Willelmo  filio  auo,  Willelmo  de 
Petro  Ponte,  Willelmo  constabulo,  Petro  Louell,  Kogero  de  Clera, 
Edwino,  presbitero,  de  Hammes,  Eogero  de  Sancto  Victore,  Rod- 
berto fratre  Johannis,  Eadulfo  de  Mimdisdier'. 

[No.  2.] 
Convencio  et  concordia  inter  monachoa  de  Sancto  Pancracio  et 
Johannem  de  Chaisnete,  scilicet,  quod  idem  Johannes  conces- 
ait  eidem  monachis,  alteram  medietatem  terre  in  Bristelmes- 

•  Matilda.  *  "Vlfwinnm"  in  charter  No.  G. 
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tona,  tenendum  eisdera  septem  aimis,  Hbere,  scilicet,  pro  Ix. 
marcis  argenti  quas  dicti  monachl  ei  dederunt. 

Hec  est  convencio  inter  monachos  de  Sancto  Pancracio  et  Johan- 
nem  de  Chaisneto,  scilicet,  postquam  ipse  Johannes  dederat  mona- 
ehis  illis,  in  libera  elemosina,  dimidiam  terrain  suam  de  Bristel- 
mestona  quam  pater  sous  Eadulfus  tenebat  eo  die  quo  fuit  vivas 
et  mortuus,  concessit  eisdem  monachis  alteram  medietatem  terre 
illius'ad  tenendum  vij  annis,  Hbere  et  qiiiete  pro  censu  illius  terre, 
scilicet,  pro  Ix  marcis  argenti,  quas  monachi  dederunt  ei  ante,  pro 
necessitate  8ua,et  ipse  Johannes  adquietabit  monachis  illam  terrani 
de  suo  proprio,  versus  omnes  homines,  de  omnibus  rebus  usque  nd 
predictum  terminum.  Interim  vero  monachi  habebuut  in  Ula  terra 
quicquid  ipse  Johannes  haberet  in  ea,  si  sibi  retinuisset  illam,  et 
hanc  convencionem  affidavit  predictus  Johannes  ad  tenendum. 
Facta  est  autem  hec  convencio  anno  ab  incamacione  domini 
m^c-xlvij".  Data  die  festi  Sancti  Marci  Evangeliste.  Hec  sunt  in- 
atauiamenta,  v  acre  et  dimidium  seminate  de  frumento  et  vj  acre 
et  dimidium  de  ordeo  et  ij  acre  et  j  roda  de  avena.  Hii  sunt  testes, 
Hugo  de  Perrepount,  Rodbertus  de  Freiville,  Radulfus  de  Pleiz, 
Drogo  de  Frieville,  WiUelmus  de  Perepount,  Wido  de  Mercecurt, 
Willelmus  filius  ejus,  Edwinus  presbiter  de  Hammes,  Rodbertus  de 
Chaisneto,  Eogerus  de  Sancto  Victore,  Radulfus  de  Muntisdier, 
Hugo  filius  Ricardi. 

[No.  3.] 
Carta  indentata  qualit«r  Prior  et  Conventus  de  Michelham  dede- 
runt Priori  et  Conventui  de  Lewes,  unam  rodam  terre  et  dimi- 
diam cum  pertinenciis  in  Bristel mestona  in  escambium  unius 
rode  terre  et  dimidie  in  eadem  villa  que  aliquando  fuerunt 
dictorum  Prions  et  Conventus  de  Lewes,  etc. 

Sciant  preaentes  et  futuri,  quod  nos  Rogerus,  Prior  de  Michel- 
ham  et  ejusdem  loci  conventus,  dedimus,  conceasimus  et  present! 
carta  nostra  confirmavimus,  Willelmo,  Priori  de  Lewes,  et  successo- 
ribus  ejus  et  ecclesie  sue  de  Lewes,  unam  rodam  terre  et  dimidiam, 
cum  pertinenciis  in  Bristelmestona,  que  Jacent  inter  terram  ])re- 
dicti  Prioratus  de  Lewes,  et  murum  cimiterii  sancti  Michaelis,  et 
extendunt  se  supra  mare  versus  meridiem,  in  escambium  unius 
rode  terre  et  dimidie  cum  pertinenciis  in  eadem  villa  que  aliquando 
tuerunt  pi'cdicti  Prioris  de  Lewes.  Habendas  et  tenendas  de  nobis 
et  successoribns  nostris  et  predictam  ecclesiam  nostram  de  Michel- 
ham  predicto  Priori  de  Lewes  et  successoribus  suis,  et  ecclesie  sue 
de  Lewes  in  perpetuum  escambium,  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  qui- 
ete,  ab  omnibus  consuetudinibus  et  setviciis,  inperpetuum.  Et 
nos  predict!  Prior  et  Conventus  de  Michelham  et  successores  nos- 
tri,  predictam  rodam  terre  et  dimidiam  cum  pertinenciis  waranti- 
zabimuB,  acquietabimus  et  defendemus,  predictis  Priori  de  Lewes, 
et  successoribus  suis  et  ecclesie  sue  de  Lewes  contra  omnes  gentes 
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inperpetuum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  preaenti  carte,  sigillum 
communitatis  no3tre,  fecimus  apponi.  Hiis  testibus,  domino  Am- 
frido  de  Feringes,  Henrico  de  Hertfeld,  Simons  de  Harbeting,  Phil- 
lipo  de  Kyngestune,  Roberto  de  Milston,  Rogero  leWaleys,  Johanne 
de  Hyndedale,  Johanne  de  Hore,  etc. 

[No.  4.] 
Carta  qualiter  Magister  K.  de  Kant,  persona  ecclesie  de  Brigt- 
helmestone  dedit  Johanni  de  Brigthelmeston,  in  vicariam  per- 
petnam,  medietatem  omnium  frugum  et  oblacionis  altaris,  pro 
decern  marcis  argenti,  per  annum. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  magister  R  de  Kant,  persona 
ecclesie  de  Brightbelmeston,  dedi  et  coDcessi  et  Iiac  present!  carta 
mea  confirmavi  Johanni  de  Brithelmeston,  in  vicariam  perpetuam, 
medietatem  omnium  frugum  et  leguminum  proveniencium  de  pre- 
dicta  ecclesia,  et  omnes  oblaciones  et  obvenciones  altaris.  Haben- 
das  et  tenendas  tota  vita  sua.  Reddendo  michi  annuatim  x  inar- 
cas  argenti,  tanquam  persone,  nomine  pensionis,  ad  tnes  terminos, 
scilicet,  ad  Purificaciwnem  quadraginta  solidos,  ad  Pentecosten 
quadraginta  solidos,  et  ad  festum  Sancti  Bartholomei  quatuor  mar- 
cas,  et  duo  millia  allecta  pacabilia  ad  Purificacionem  Beate  Marie. 
Johannes  vero,  omnia  onera  episcopalia  austinebit,  preter  dedicaci- 
onem,  et  in  decimis  colligendis  totum  custum  apponet,  et  si  domi- 
nu8  episcopus  aliqua  necessitate  clericis  aliquod  ausilium  imposu- 
erit,  ego  medietatem  acquietabo  et  me  medietatem  (sic).  Et  ut  hec 
concessio  rata  sit  et  firma,  eam  sigilli  mei  munimine  roboravi  Hiis 
testibus,  domino  Edwardo,  capellano,  Johelino  de  Plmntune  (?), 
Jocelino,  decano  de  Iford,  Willelmo  clerico,  Viviano  capellano, 
Simone  Warenne,  Jacobo  mercatore,  Radulfo  de  Smythewyk,  Ro- 
berto clerico,  Petro  clerico,  et  multis  aliis. 

[No.  8.] 

Carta  qualiter  Michael  de  Sevenoke  vendidit  et  quietum  clamavit. 

Priori  et  Conventui  de  Lewes,  Reginaldum  Onyot,  nativum 

suum,  de  Brigthelmestona,  cum  sequela  sua,  pro  xi  solidis  ster- 

lingorum,  etc. 

Universia   presentes   literas   visuris  vel  audituria,  Michael   de 

Sevenoke  salutem,     Koveritia  me  veudidisse  et  diniisisse,  ac  om- 

nino  quietum  clamaase,  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis,  inperpetuum, 

fratri  Johanni  de  Tenges,  Priori  Lewes,  et  ejusdem  loci  Conventui, 

Reginaldum  Onyot, quondam  nativum  meum  de  Erighthelmestona, 

cum  tota  sequela  sua  et  catallis  suis,  pro  xl  solidis  sterlingorum. 

Habendum  predicto  Priori  et  ejusdem  loci  Conventui,  pro  me  et 

heredibus  meis.     Ita  nee  quod  ego  nee  heredes  mei  nee  aliquia  pro 

me  vel  pro  nobis,  in  predicto  Reginaldo  vel  ejus  sequela,  aliquid 

juris  vel  clamii,  juste,  de  cetero,  potcrimus  aut  debemus  exigere, 

vel  calumpniare.     In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  huic  scripto  sigillum 

raeum  apposui.    Hiis  testibus,  magistro  Hugone  de  Pagrave,  Gal- 

IS86  27 
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frido  de  Mariaco,  tunc  tempore  seneacallo  domini  Prions,  Gilberto 
Sikelfot,  clerico,  Ricardo  de  Pistrino,  Jolianne  Janitore,  Petro  de 
Ponte,  Gilberto  Hendy,  clerico.  et  multis  aliis.  Date  apud  Lewes, 
die  sabbati,  in  vigiljis  Sancti  Nicholai,  anno  domini  m^cc.  octt^e- 
simo  aecimdo. 

[No.  6.] 
A  copy  of  No.  1. 

[No.  70 
Carta  qualiter  Willelraus,  Comes  de  Warenna,  confirmavit  donacio- 
neiQ  quam  Johannes  de  Chaisneto  dedit  monachia  de  Lewes, 
videlicet,  dimidiam  termm  suam  de  Bristelmestona  cum  omni- 
bua  hominibua  ad  cam  pertinentibus,  etc. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri.quod  ego  Wiltelmus,  Comes  de  Warenna, 
concedo  in  libera  eleraosina  et  hoc  present!  carta  mea  confirmo, 
donacionem  quam  Johannes  de  Chaisneto  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pan- 
eracio  et  mouachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus.  videlicet,  dimidiam 
terram  auam  de  Bristelmestona,  quam  pater  suus  Eadulfua  habuit 
eo  die  quo  ipse  fuit  vivua  et  mortuua,  cum  omnibus  hominibua  ad 
ipsam  terram  pertinentibus,  et  cum  pasturia  et  aliia  pertinenciis 
suis,  et  quoddam  pratum  juxta  hammes,  quod  vocatur  Wyldebrok, 
banc  Bupradictnm  donacionem  ipse  Johannes  de  Chaisneto  adquie- 
tabit  monachis  de  suo  proprio,  versus  me  et  versus  omnes  alios  de 
omnibiis  rebiis.    Testes,  etc. 

[No.  8.] 
Carta  qualiter  Steph anus,  rex  Anglie,  confirmavit  donacionem  quam 
Willelmus,  Comes  de  Warenna,  fecit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio, 
scilicet,  de  terra  de  Southenovera,  et  in  Brigthelmstona  ij"  ec- 
clesias,  et  in  eadem  dimidiam  hidam  tcrre,  etc. 

Stcphanua,  rex  Anglorum,  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  Francis  et 
Anglis  tocius  Anglie,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  pro  aninia  regis  Hen- 
rici,  avunculi  niei,etaliorum  predecessorum  meorum,  regum  Anglie, 
et  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  Matildis  regine,  nxoris  mee,  et  puero- 
mm  meorum,  concedo  et  confirmo  illam  donacionem,  quam  Comes 
Willelmua  de  Warenna  fecit  deo  et  eccleaie  Sancti  Paneracii  de 
Lewes  et  monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  scilicet,  de  term  que 
dicitur  Southevera,  etc.  Et  in  Bristelmestona  duaa  ecclesias  cum 
appendiciis  earum,  et  in  eadem  villa  dimidiam  hidam  terre,  et 
dimidiam  terram  que  fiiit  Johannis  de  Chaisneto,  etc  Quare  volo 
et  firmiter  prccipio,  quod  ecelesia  predicta  Sancti  Paneracii  et  mona- 
chi  ibidem  deo  aervientea,  has  predictas  terraa  et  teuuras  et  eccle- 
sias et  decimas  et  molendina  et  redditus  denariornm,  teoeant  et  in 
perpetuam  elemoginam  posaideant,  cujuscumque  donacionis  sint  de 
feodo  ipsius  Comitis,  bene  et  in  pace,  libcre  et  honorifice,  et  quiete, 
in  omnibus,  sicut  Comes  Willelmus  Warenne  illas  eis  dedit  et  con- 
cessit, et  carta  sua  confirmavit.     Testes,  etc. 
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[No.  9.] 
Carta  qualiter  Willelmua  de  Warenna,  Comes  Surregie  dedit  deo 
et  Sancto  Pancracio  et  raonachis  de  Lewes,  decimam  feni  sid 
et  dimidiam  hidam  terre  in  Briatelmestona,  que  fiiit  Wiuardi 
et  Brygthmerymy,  eta 

Noverint  presentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego  Willelmus  de  Warenna, 
Comes  Sudreie,  dono  deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio,  pro  anima  mea  et 
patris  met  et  matris  mee  ac  fratris  niei  liaynaldi,  decimam  feni 
mei  et  dimidiam  hidam  terre  apud  Biistelmestona,  que  fuit  Wyn- 
ardi  et  Brithmermi  de  Bermea,  cum  terra  quam  tenebat  de  Badulfo 
filio  Warini,  et  precatu  Petri  vicecomitia,  molendinum  de  Mechin- 
ges  cum  quatuor  acris  terre. 

[No.  10.] 
Carta  qualiter  Willelmus  de  Warenna  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancra- 
cio et  monachia  de  Lewes,  ij°*  viryatas  terre,  etc.,  in  escam- 
bium  molendini  de  Mechinge  quod  pater  meus  eis  ante  dona- 
verat,  etc. 

Sciant  presentea  et  futuri  quod  ego  Willelmua  de  Warenna,  filius 
Keginaldi  de  Warenna,  conceasi  et  dedi  eccleaie  Sancti  Pancracii 
de  Lewes,  et  monachis  ibidem  deo  aervientibus,  in  liberam  et  per- 
petnam  elemoainara,  duaa  viigatas  terre  et  terciam  partem  quarte 
partis  unius  virgate  terre,  cum  omnibus  pertinenciia  suis  in  villa 
de  Bristelmestona,  quas  terras  Ailwinus  Poletariua  et  Aluricus 
Aase  tenent,  hoa  homines  dedi  predictis  monachia  cum  prefata 
terra,  cum  uxoribus  et  liberia  eorum,  in  escambium  molendini  de 
Mechinges  quod  pater  meus  eis  elemosinam  dedit,  quando  ipse 
monacbum  apud  Lewes  devenit  Has  prefatas  terras  ego  et  here- 
dea  mei  warantizabimua  aepedictis  monachis  contra  omnes  homi- 
nes. Et,  de  omni  aeculari  aervicio  et  exaccione,  eos  acquietabimua. 
Ut  autem  hec  conceasio  et  donacio  mea  firma  et  stabUis  inperpe- 
tuum  permaneat,  earn  presenti  scripto  et  sigillo  meo  confirmavi 
Hiia  testibus,  etc. 


ATHELINGWOKTH. 
[No.  I.]  -Sop.  de  Zewes.    Athelingworih. 

Carta  qualiter  Radulfus  de  Clera  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio  et 

monachis  de  Lewea,  totam  terram  de  Athelingworthe  cum 

omnihua  pertinenciis  in  perpetuam  elemosinam,  et  qualiter 

Willelmus,  Gomes  Warenne,  eandem  donacionem  confirmavit, 

etc. 

Kadulfus  de  Clera,  filius  et  heres  Eadulfi  de  Clera,omnibua  sancte 

matris  eccleaie  filiia,  tam  presentibus  quam  futuris,  Salutem  in 

domino.     Sciatis  quod  concedo  et  hac  carta  mea  confirmo,  deo  et 

monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibua,  totam  terram  de  hakelmkeswrd' 
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cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  in  liberam  et  puram  et  solutam 
elemosinam,  quam,  videlicet,  terrain,  Radulfus,  pater  mens,  et 
Eogerua,  patruus  mens,  eideni  monasterio  ante  donaverant.  Et  de 
qua,  scilicet,  terra,  in  Curia  Regis  prius  inter  nos  placittUD  fuit 
motum,  quam  eis  omnino  quietam  et  aolutam  clamavi,  et  omne 
clamium  nieum  eis  remisi.  Et  in  testimonium  hujus  qniete  clama- 
cionia  et  concessionis,  ego  Eadulfus  eandem  terrain  optuli,  per  cul- 
tellum  meum,  super  majua  altare  Sancti  Pancracii,  eodem  die  quo 
Radulfus  de  Plaiz,  pater  mens  in  lege,  receptus  fuit  ibi  ad  sepeli- 
endum.  Et  banc  concessionem  et  confirmacionem  eis  feci,  pro 
salute  antecessqrura  meorum,  et  mea,  et  heredum  meorum,  et  uxo- 
ris  raee,  et  predicti  Radulfi  de  Flaiz.  Et  ego  et  heredes  mei  waran- 
tizabimus  et  manutenebimus,  eisdem  monachis,  predictam  terram  de 
hakelmkeswrd',  integre,  contra  omnes  homines  et  onines  feminas, 
sicut  proprium  jus  monachorum,  Et  ne  aliquis  heredum  meorum 
vel  quilibet  alius  aliquid  possit  dicere  contra  cartas  vel  donacionem 
anteeessorum  meorum,  vel  contra  firmacionem  meam,  vel  in  aliquo 
eis  resistere,  ego  Radulfus  de  Clera  sicut  venis  heres  RadulR  de 
Clera,  ad  majorera  securitatem  eorum,  dictam  terram  cum  omnibus 
pertinenciis,  eis  dono  et  concede  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam 
elemosinam,  et  eis  hac  presenti  carta  confirmo.  Et  ^o  Willelmus, 
Comes  Warenne,  huic  presenti  confirmacioni  et  concessioni  pre- 
dict! Radulfi  de  Clera,  de  tota  pretlicta  terra  de  hakelmkeswrd' 
cum  suis  pertinenciis,  testimonium  perhibeo  et  hoc  presenti  sigillo 
meo  confirmo.  Hiis  testibus,  Roberto  de  Petraponte,  Hugone  de 
Plaiz,  Anchero  de  Frestanville,  Oaberto  Giffard,  Ricardo  de  Cumba, 
Willelmo  de  Bellomonte,  Ricardo  de  Nucbim,  Reginaldo  de  Bars- 
bam,  Ricbero  de  Restham,  tunc  senescallo,  Adam  de  Helles,  Roberto 
de  Stantun,  Ricardo  de  Sancto  Edmundo,  Laurencio,  clerico,  Gal- 
frido,  capellano,  et  multis  aliia. 

[No.  2.] 
Carta  qualiter  Radulfus  de  Clera  concessit  et  quietum  clamavit, 
deo  et  monachis  de  Lewes,  totam  villam  de  Athelingwotthe 
cum  hominiljus  et  instauramento  et  veatura  ejuadem  terre  in- 

perpetuum  elemoainain,  etc. 

Badulfua  de  Clera  omnibus  Sancte  Ecclesie  filiis,  tarn  presenti- 
bus  quam  fiituris,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  quietam 
clamavi,  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi,  deo  et  ecclesie  Sancti 
Pancracii  et  monachis  ejuadem  loci.totam  villam  de  Adelingthwrtbe 
cum  hominibus  et  instauramento  meo  et  vestura  ejusdem  terre  in 
liberam  et  perpetuam  elemosinam,  et  quietam  ab  omni  servicio 
secularL  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  predicti  monachi 
habeant  et  teneant  predictam  villam  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis 
inperpetuum,  sicut  liberam  elemosinam  quam  eis  concessi  pro  me 
et  pro  omnibus  ad  me  pertinentibus.  Hanc  elemosinam  dominus 
rex  Henricus,  et  comes  Hamelinus,  dominiia  fundi,  concesserunt  et 
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cartis  suis  confirmavenint.  Teatibus,  Hilario,  persona  de  Sira, 
Johanne,  capellano,  fratre  ejus,  Willelmo  Bainardo,  milite,  Andrea, 
capellano,  Martino,  nepote  nieo,  Josepho,  marescallo  de  Lewes, 
Philippo,  carpentario,  Algaro  de  Neutimber  (?),  Nicholao  filio  Hugo- 
nis  coci,  et«. 

[No.  3.] 
Carta  qualiter  Radnlfus  de  Clera  dedit  deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio  et 
monachis   de  Lewes,  totam  terram  de  Athelingworthe,  cum 
toto  instauraraento  et  cum  tola  vestitura  ipsius  terre,  etc. 

Badulfus  de  Clera  ballivis  et  omnibus  hominibus  suis  de  Athel- 
ingworth,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  ego  totam  Audelingword'  cum 
toto  instauramenfo,  et  cum  tota  vestitura  ipsiiis  terre,  et  cum  toto 
reragio  redditus  mei,  et  vos  oranes  homines  meos  quietos  clamavi 
deo  et  Sancto  Pancracio  et  monacbis  suis.  Quare  precipio  vobia 
ut  amodo  sitis  intendentes  eis,  sicut  dominis  vestris,  ex  toto  sine 
aliquo  retenemento,  valete. 

[No.  4.] 
Carta  qualiter  Kadulfua  de  Clera  dedit  et  confirmavit  deo  et  Sancto 
Pancracio  et  monacbis  de  Lewes,  totam  terram  de  Atheling- 
wortb  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  quam  Kogerus,  frater  suus, 
ante  donaverat. 

Kadulfus  de  Clera,  frater  et  heres  Eogeri  de  Clera,omnibu8  sanete 
matris  ecclesie  filiis,  tarn  presentibus  quam  futuris,  salutem.  Scia- 
tis  quod  ego  dono  et  concedo  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmo,  deo 
et  ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii  de  Lewes,  et  monacbis  ibidem  deo  ser- 
vientibus,  totam  terram  de  Athelingworda  cum  omnibus  pertinen- 
ciis  suis  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosioam,  quam,  vide- 
licet, terram,  Bogerus,  frater  meus,  eisdem  monacbis  in  elemosinam 
ante  donaverat.  Et  banc  donacionem  et  confirmacionem,  ego  feci 
eis  pro  salute  domini  nostri  Henrici,  regis  Anglie,et  mea,et  Kanulfi 
de  Glaovilla,  et  pro  anima  prenominati  Kogeri  de  Clera,  fratris 
mei,  et  pro  anima  domine  Berte,  uxoris  predicti  Randulfi  de  Glan- 
villa.  Ego  itaque  et  heredea  mei,  guarantizabimus  et  manutenebi- 
mus  eisdem  monacbis,  sepedictam  terram  de  Athelingwortbe,  erga 
omnes  homines,  sicut  liberam  et  quietam  elemosinam,  corpus  eciam 
meum  dono  eisdem  loco  Sancti  Pancracii,  et  fratribus  meis  mona- 
cbis de  Lewes,  ibidem  sepeliendum.  Testibus,  Radulfo  de  Plaiz, 
£adulfo,  filio  ejus,  Willelmo  de  Garenna,  Eoberto  de  Petraponte, 
Bartholomeo  de  Caioeto,  Kadulfo  de  Chiltetune,  Pagano,  vicecomite 
de  Lewes,  Isaac  de  Lewes,  Isaac,  clerico,  Eadulfo  de  Clera,  Willel- 
mo filio  Badulfi  de  Clera,  Henrico,  dapifero,  Willelmo  Camber- 
[lenge]. 

[No.  60 
Carta  qualiter  Rogerus  de  Clera,  filius  Rogeri  de  Clera,  dedit  deo 
et  Sancto  Pancracioj  et  monacbis  de  Lewes,  in  puram  et  per- 
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petuatu  elemosinam,  totam  terrain  de  Athelingworthe  ciun 
omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  etc, 

Sciant  presentea  et  futuri  quod  ego  Kogerua  de  Clere,  filius 
Et^eri  de  Clere,  dedi  et  concessi  deo  et  Sancto  Fancracio  de  Lewes, 
et  monachis  ibidem  deo  servientibus,  totam  terram  meam  de  Athel- 
ingworthe, cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  pro  salute  domini  niei 
Henrici,  regis  Anglie,  et  pro  salute  anime  mee,  et  omnium  anteces- 
sorum  et  successonim  meorum,  in  perpetuam  elemosinam,  ita  libere 
et  quiete  tenendum,  sicut  ego  et  antecessores  mei  unquam  melius 
teuuimus  et  liberius.  Et  banc  tenuram  eis  presenti  carta  mea  con- 
firmavi.  Hiis  testibus,  Hugone  capellano  de  Sancta  Mildreda, 
Willelmo  Bainarde,  Bartholomeo  Albo,  Oddone  Camberlenge,  Hen- 
rico Albo,  Gerbod,  Rogero,  capellano  de  Gildford,  gen'  [geueroso  ?], 
Waltero,  coco,  Hugone  de  Mellers,  Willelmo  Camberlenge,  Spring- 
fis  [sic]. 

[No.  6.] 
Carta  qualiter  £adidfu»  de  Clera  quietum  clamavit  et  conGrmavit 
ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii,  totam  terram  de  Athelingworth.  et 
qualiter  Prior  et  Conventus  de  Lewes  concesserunt  dictani 
terram  predicto  Radulfo,  ad  tenninum  vite  sue,  pro  j  marca 
ai^eati  per  annum. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  hec  convencio  facta  est  et  pre- 
sent! cirographo  confirmata,  inter  Conventum  Sancti  Pancracii  de 
Lewes  et  Kadulfum  de  Clera,  super  terra  de  Athelingworth,  scili- 
cet, quod  Kadnlfus  de  Clera  quietam  clamavit  et  carta  sua  confir- 
niavit,  ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii,  totam  terram  de  Athelingworth 
cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam 
elemosinam.  Prior  vero  et  Conventus  Sancti  Pancracii,  mediante 
consilio  amicorum  utriusque  partis,  concesserunt  predicto  Radulfo 
de  Clera,  prefatam  terram  de  Athelingworthe.  Habendam  et  tenen- 
dam  de  eis  tantummodo  in  vita  sua,  reddendo  inde  eia,  annuatim, 
unam  marcara  argenti  ad  Pascham,  snb  nomine  firme,  mortuo  vero 
nominate  Radulfo,  terra  de  Athelingworthe  libera  et  quieta  et 
soluta,  absque  omni  reclamacione  heredum  vel  alicujus  hominis, 
ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Pancracii  revertetur.  Kane  convencionem 
sepenominatus  Radulfus,  tactis  sacrosanctis  evangelib,  Juravit  se 
fideliter  servaturum,  et  Prior  et  Conventus  hoc  idem  ex  parte  sua 
in  verbo  veritatis  tenendum  concesserunt.  Hec  convencio  facta 
fuit  a'  primo  post  promocionem  domini  Baldewyni,  Wigornensis, 
in  archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem,  in  die  decollacionis  S.  Johannis 
Baptiate,  coram  subscriptis  testibus,  Radidto  de  Plaiz  et  Radulfo 
filio  ejus,  Willelmo  de  Oarenna,  Roberto  de  Petraponte,  Bartholo- 
meo de  Kaineto,  Radulfo  de  Chiltintuue,  Pagano,  vicecomite,Ysaac 
de  Lewes,  Ysaac,  clerico,  Radulfo  de  Clera,  Willelmo  de  Clera, 
Henrico,  senescallo,  Willelmo  Camberlenge,  et  multis  aliia. 
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.      [No.  7.] 
Carta  qualiter  Awisia  recognovit  Priori  et  Conventui  de  Lewes,  jus 

suum  qui>d  habebat  de  tota  terra  de  Athelingworthe,  ei  doiia- 

cione  K<^eri  de  Clem,  inariti  sui,  etc. 
Vicecomiti  et  Comitatui  Sussex,  Awis  de  Gurnaio,  salutem.  Sci- 
atis  me  recognovisse  pro  deo  et  salute  aiiime  mee  et  omnium  ad 
me  pertinencium,  Priori  et  Conventui  et  Ecclesie  Sancti  Pancracii 
de  Lewes,  jus  suum  quod  habebant  de  tota  terra  ^e  Athelingworth, 
et  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  ex  donacione  Rogeri  de  Clera,  mariti 
mei.  Quapropter  mitto  Walterum  de  Forda,  aenescallum  meum, 
et  Johannem  de  Benetfeld,  militcm  meum,  ad  faciendum  eis,  coram 
vobis,  pleiiariam  saisinam  de  tota  predicta  terra,  cum  instaura- 
mento  et  bumagiis  hominum,  et  omnibus  rebus  et  pertinenciis  suis. 
Habendam  et  teuendam,  sicut  cirographum  inter  me  et  predictos 
monacbos  factum  testatur. 

[No.  e.] 

Carta  qualiter  Hawisia  concessit  Priori  et  Conventui  de  Lewes, 
totam  terram  de  Athelingworthe,  quamdiu  ipsa  vixerit,  pro 
octo  libris  eis  annuatim  reddendis,  et  quod  poat  mortem  dicte 
Hawisie,  dicta  terra  de  Athelingworthe,  dictis  Priori  et  Con- 
ventui, libere  remaneat. 
Notum  sit  omnibus  tam  presentibus  quam  futuris,  quod  hec  con- 
■  vencio  facta  est  iuter  Priorem  et  Conventura  Sancti  Pancracii  de 
Lewes,  et  Hawisam  de  Gumeio,  scilicet,  quod  jam  dicta  Hawisa 
concessit  predictis  monachis  totam  terram  de  Athelingworth,  cum 
omnibus  euis  pertinenciis,  quam  in  dotem  accepit  a  Kogero  de 
Clera,     Habendam  et  tenendam,  de  ipsa,  quoad  vixerit,  pro  viij 
libris  ei  annuatim  reddendis,  et  apud  manerium  suum  de  Hingles- 
cumba  fideliter  deferendis,  ad  terminos  quibus  homines  ejusdom 
ville  ei  reddere  consueverant.     Si  vero  monachi  in  aolucione  defe- 
cerint,  ipsa  Hawisa,  sine  contradiccione,  se  ad  surnn  jus  recognoscet, 
cum  autem  ipsa  in  fata  concesserit,  predicta  terra  de  Atheling- 
worth monachis  Sancti  Pancracii,  libera  et  quieta  inperpetuum 
remanebit,  sicut  Hogerus  de  Clera  et  Radulfus,  frater  ejus,  et  beres 
ipsius,  eis  dederunt     Et  tam  ipsi  quam  dominus  rex  felicis  me- 
morie,  Henricus  secundus,  et  Gomes  Hamelinus,  dominus  fundi, 
suis  cartis  confirmaverunt.     Ut  igitur  hec  convencio  rata  sit  et 
stabilis,  utraque  pars  suis  earn  sigilUs,  et  domina  regina  Anglie, 
Alianora,  et  dominus  S[eSridus]  Cicestrenais  Episcopus,  et  dominua 
Comes  Hamelinus,  firmiter  munierunt. 

[No.  9.] 
Convencio  facta  inter  Isabellam  Trauchemeyr,  de  Hastinges.et  Ger- 
manum  le  Yonge,  de  Athelingworthe,  scilicet,  quod  dicta  Isa- 
bella tradidit  ad  firmam  dJcto  Germane,  j  mesuagium  cum 
decern  acris  terre,  etc 
Hec  est  convencio  facta  inter  Isabellam  Trauchemeir,  de  HasU 
inges,  ex  parte  una,  et  Germanum  le  Yonge,  de  Athelingworth,  et 
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parte  altera,  videlicet,  quod  dicta  Isabella  tradidit  et  ad  Gmiam 
dimisit,  tlicto  Gerraaao,  iinum  mesuagium  cum  x  acria  terre  arra- 
bilis.cum  omni  pastura  adjacente  in  Athelingworthe.  Habendum  et 
tenendum  dictum  mesuagium  et  dictam  terram,  cum  omni  pastura 
adjacente  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  suls  pertiuenciis,  dicto  Germano, 
heredibus  et  assignatis  suia,  de  dicta  Isabella,  heredibus  et  assigna- 
tis  suis,  ad  terminum  decern  annorum,  bene  et  plenarie  completo- 
rum.  Reddendo  inde  annuatim,  capitalibus  dominie  feodi  illius, 
redditua  et  servicia  et  debita,  inde,  de  jure,  consueta,  et  dicte  Isa- 
belle  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis,  sex  solidos  sterlingorum  annuatim, 
ad  duos  anni  terminos  per  equales  porciones,  videlicet,  medietatem 
in  festo  S.  Tbome  Apoatoli,  et  aliam  medietatem  in  festo  S.  Johan- 
nis  Baptiste.  Et  dicta  Isabella  dictum  mesuagium,  sumptibus  suis 
proprjis,  statu  competenti  sustentabit,  predicto  termino  durante, 
preter  quod  dictus  Germanus  inveniet  stramen  pro  coopettura 
dicti  niesuagil  Et  dicta  Isabella,  heredes  et  assignati  aui,  dictum 
mesuagium  et  dictas  decem  acras  terre,  cum  pastura  adjacente, 
cum  omnibus  aliis  eorum  pertiuenciis,  in  forma  ut  piedicitur  et 
durante  termino  dictorum  decem  annorum,  contra  omnes  gentes 
warantizabunt  et  defendent.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  partes 
antedicte  sigilla  sua  huic  presenti  scripto  indentato  altematim 
apposuerunt  Data  apud  Athelingworde  in  festo  S.  Michaelis  a" 
regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii,  a  conquestu  tercio. 

[No.  10.] 
Carta  qualiter  Hugo  de  Hamme  concessit  Isabelle  que  fuit  uxor 
Roberti  Trauchemere,  custodiam  Johannis,  filii  dicti  lioberti, 
cum  tenia  et  tenementis  que  idem  liobertus  de  eo  tenuit,  per 
servicium  militare  in  Athelingwortb,  in  mauibus  dicti  Hugo- 
nis  ex  dimissione  Prioris  et  Conventus  de  Lewes. 
Noverint  universi,  qjod  ego  Hugo  de  Hamme  concesai  et  dimisi 
Isabelle,  que  fuit  uxor  Hoberti  Greuchemer,  custodiam  Johannis, 
filii  et  heredis  predicti  Roberti,  simul  cum  terns  et  tenementis  que 
idem  Robertua  de  me  tenuit,  die  quo  obiit,  per  aervicium  militare, 
in  Athelingworthe,  ut  de  manerio  de  Athelingworthe,  in  manu  mea 
existentibus, ex  dimissione  Prioris  et  Conventus  de  Lewes.  Haben- 
dam  et  tenendam  dictam  custodiam,  usque  ad  legitimam  etatem 
ipsius  heredis,  simul  cum  maritagio  ejusdem  heredia.  Faciendo 
annuatim  michi  et  assignatis  meia,  rcdditum  priua  inde  debitum, 
quamdiu  dictum  manerium  in  manu  mea  sen  assjgnatorum  meo- 
rum  esse  contigerit  Et  eadem  Isabella,  dictum  hcredem,  prout 
decet,  sustentabit,  et  eciam  domos  et  edificia  custodiet  et  manute- 
nebit,  in  adeo  bono  statu  sicut  ea  recepit,  vel  meliori.  Et  ego  dic- 
tus Hugo,  dictam  custodiam  versus  dictos  Priorem  et  Conventum, 
usque  ad  legitimam  beredis  etatem,  predicte  Isabelle  sive  suis 
assignatis,  per  presentea  warantizabo.  In  cujua  rei  testimonium 
has  literas  meas,  aigillo  meo  signatas,  eidcm  Isabelle  fieri  feci 
patentes.  Data  apwd  Athelingworthe,  die  Veneris  proximo  ante 
festum  Puriticacionis  beate  Marie,  a°  regni  regis  Edwardi,  tilii  Begis 
Edwardi,  quarto  decimo. 
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U58-U7I.     1642-1651. 


BT  T.  UOROAN,  ESQ.,  7.P.,  F.S.A.,  BON.  TREASUBEB. 

{Read  ot  Great  Jfalotm,  26  August  1881.) 

It  is  not  required  of  historical  parallels  that  they  should 
be  drawn  with  mathematical  exactness.  I  will,  therefore, 
venture  to  compare  together  the  two  periods  of  English 
history  comprised  within  the  dates  1458-1471  and  1642- 
1651,  subject  to  considerable  deviations  in  tracing  the 
parallel  lines.  Our  proximity  here  to  some  of  the  fields 
of  action  must  be  my  rea.son  for  selecting  a  subject  so 
familiar  to  all,  yet  which  will  be  justified  in  the  repetition 
by  reason  of  the  noble  feelings  and  chivalric  qualities  of 
the  English  people  which  were  called  forth  by  these  in- 
ternecine struggles. 

The  first  period  has  been  brought  home  to  us,  with  all 
the  charms  of  dramatic  eifect,  by  the  plays  of  our  great 
poet  in  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  IV,  one  of  Henry  T%  and 
three  Parts  oi  Henry  VI;  each  Part  being  in  itself  a  five- 
act  drama,  complete  both  as  to  the  action  and  catastrophe,' 
The  second  period  has  been  written  upon  by  authors 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  whose  contradictions  are  as 
numerous  as  their  names. 

I  shall  freely  avail  myself  of  the  writings  of  many 
Associates  of  this  Society,  and  of  original  documents  in 
our  Journal  during  its  career  of  thirty-eight  years.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  Associates,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  edited,  in  the  Rolls  Series,  the  poems  and  songs 
of  the  times  extending  from  Edward  III  to  Richard  III ; 
and  these,  together  with  the  Paston  Letters,^  give  an 

1  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  in  his  new  work,  Outlineg  of  Ike  Life 
of  Shakespeare  (1881),  particularly  draws  attention  to  the  estraordi- 
nary  popolarity  of  the  three  Parts  of  Uennj  VI  when  first  brought  ont 
iu  1692. 

*  The  late  edition,  edited  by  J.  Gairdner,  3  vols.,  1872. 
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insight  into  contemporary  events  of  the  fifteenth  century 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  chroniclers. 

Let  us  take  up  our  first  position  at  the  great  reconcili- 
ation of  the  25th  March  1458,'  when  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to 
forget  their  differences  before  the  altar,  three  short  years 
after  the  battle  at  St.  Alban's,  the  firet  of  those  twelve 
bitter  engagements  in  the  Wars  of  the  Rases,  which  cost 
the  country  several  hundred  thousand  combatants,  and 
eighty  princes  of  royal  blood. 

The  wars  in  France  had  ceased.  Caen  and  Rouen  had 
been  given  up,  together  with  all  the  territory  gained  in 
France  by  Edward  III  and  his  successors,  Calais  alone 
excepted.  The  treaty  which  ceded  the  French  provinces 
to  France  was  completed  in  1444  by  William  de  la  Pole, 
first  Duke  of  Suflbfk,  and  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  the 
young  King  Henry  VI  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.*  England 
sighed  over  her  warriors  slain  for  so  poor  a  result,  and 
Suffolk  was  made  a  victim.  His  rough  execution,  when 
taken  from  on  board  the  ship  Nicholas,  in  the  Channel, 
is  described,  with  its  horrid  details,  in  No.  93  of  the  Pas- 
ton  Letters.  The  body  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Wlngfield  Church,  Suffolk,  visited  by  this  Association  in 
1879.  Hall  quaintly  says  that  "he  was  taken  upon  the 
sea,  and  made  shorter  by  the  hedde."  _  A  squib  of  the 
period  says : 

"Pray  for  this  Dake's  sonle,  that  it  miglit  come  to  blis, 
And  let  never  sayche  another  come  after  this." 

The  caricaturist  handled  him  severely  under  the  nick- 
name of  "Jack  Napes";  but  parties  ran  high,  and  scan- 
dals were  rife. 

The  murder  of  the  Protector,  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1446,  preceded  only  by  a  few  months  the 
death  of  his  opponent,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  the  Lan- 
castrian dynasty  itself  survived  the  tragic  event  only  fif- 
teen years.  Some  interesting  particulars  of  the  "  Good 
Duke"  and  his  connection  with  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  where 
he  was  buried,  will  be  found  in  Journal,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  218, 

1  ArehtEologia,  xxix,  and  the  MS.  preaerred  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  there  referred  to. 
»  Harl.  MS.,  No.  '22oii,  fo.  131. 
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by  G.  R.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  sweeping  nature  of 
England's  losses  by  foreign  wars  and  civil  cabals  is  sum- 
med up  emblematically  in  a  political  satire,  the  date  of 
which  IS  attributed  to  tlie  close  of  the  year  1449.  I  will 
quote  from  it  some  references  to  departed  spirits  : — 

"  The  rooP  is  dead,  the  nmn  is  gone, 
IhafieTy  ereaaet  hath  lost  his  light." 

The  "root"  is  John  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
third  son  of  Henry  IV,  who  died  in  1435.  That  beautiful 
relic  of  this  Prince,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
known  as  "The  Bedford  Missal",  is  described  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  Palseographical  Society's  publication, 
Part  X,  PI.  172-173.  It  is  a  MS.  "  Hours  of  the  Vir^ 
Mary",  of  rare  beauty.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  weddmg 
present  from  the  Duke  to  his  wife,  and  by  her  was  after- 
wards presented,  with  her  husband's  consent,  to  King 
Henry  Vl  on  Christmas  Eve,  1 430.  The  vignettes  of  the 
border  have  for  their  subject  the  seven  virtues  and  their 
seven  opposite  vices.  On  another  page  is  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  his  oratory,  kneeling  in  prayer  to  St.  George, 
patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  mantle  of  which, 
with  the  badge  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  Saint  wears  over 
his  armour.  The  Duke  is  clothed  in  a  richly  brocaded 
cloth  of  gold.  His  motto,  "A  vous  entier",  with  his  em- 
blem, a  golden  root,  appears  on  a  cloth  which  is  thrown 
over  the  desk  at  which  he  is  kneeling.  The  vignettes 
representing  martyrs  are  set  in  frames  of  golden  roots 
intertwined,  which  form  the  ground  of  the  border. 

The  next  emblems  in  the  poem  are  the  swan,  for  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Gloucester,  before  referred  to ;  and  the 
Jiery  cresset  for  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died 
5  August  1446. 

"The  ctalle  is  won,  where  care  hegon. 
The  porieetdlis  is  laid  adown  ; 
Tcloaed  we  have  onr  velvet  hat 

That  covered  as  from  many  stormB  bromn." 

The  Castle  of  Rouen  surrendered  in  1447.  The  portcullis 
was  Edmond  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  made  Regent  of 
France  on  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1445,  and 
created  Duke  of  Somerset  on  31  March  1448.  After  the 
'  Or  wood-stock. 
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loss  of  Rouen  and  Caen  he  was  recalled,  and  was  unpopu- 
lar.    The  velvet  hat  was  Cardinal  Beaufort. 

"  The  White  Lion  is  laid  to  sleep 

Through  the  envy  of  the  Ape-Clog  ; 
And  be  is  bonodea  that  oar  door  shoald  keep. 
That  is,  Talbot  our  good  dog." 

The  Wfiite  Lion  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  gone 
on  pilgriraage  to  Rome  in  1477;  the  Ape-Clog  was  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  "Jack-Napes";  and  Talbot  was  the 
great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

"  The  Bear  is  bound  that  was  so  wild. 
For  he  hath  lost  bis  ragged  staff, 
The  Carte-nalke  is  spokeless 
For  the  counsel  that  he  gaf." 

The  Bear  is  Richard  Neville,  created  Earl  of  Warwick, 
4  May  1442  ;  beheaded  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  He 
was  father  of  the  "  King-Maker."  The  Carte-nathe  was 
Humphrey  de  Stafford,  created  Duke  of  Buckingham  on 
14  Sept.  1444  ;  killed  in  the  battle  of  Northampton  in 
1460. 

"  The  Waier  hauge  and  the  Wine^loUU 
With  the  Fellerloek'i  chain  been  fast" 

HeniT  Lord  Bourchier  bore  four  tvater-bovgets  on  his 
shield  ;  and  the  unne-hottle  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  James 
Butler,  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  m  1449.  The  Fetterlock 
represented  the  Prior  of  St.  John's. 

"  The  Falcon  fleeth,  and  hath  no  rest, 
Till  he  wit  where  to  bigg  bis  uest." 

The  Falcon  was  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Ireland  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  explanations  are  from  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  notes 
on  the  poem. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  1458  follow  thirteen  years 
of  continual  strife.  The  battlefields  have  not  been  much 
explored,  though  they  illustrate  a  period  of  remarkable 
interest,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  when  the  old  tactics 
were  giving  way  to  a  new  system,  consequent  upon  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.'    The  great  characteristic  of  the 

'  I  am  indebted  for  many  particulars  of  these  battles  to  Mr.  Richard 
Brooke's  VUiU  to  Battlefields  of  the  Fifteenth  CetUury.     1857. 
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old  method  was  the  armour  of  the  nobles,  which  rendered 
them  almost  impervious  to  arrows,  lances,  and  swords, 
and  tended  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
single  combat.  Our  country  can  boast  of  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  sculptured  effigies  of  these  mailed  warriors 
on  their  tombs  in  the  various  churches  of  the  kingdom, 
presenting  an  unparalleled  series  of  national  portraits 
which  ought  to  be  valued  and  studied  as  they  deserve, 
I  will  refer  to  three  of  these  as  good  specimens  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Lancastrian  period, 

1.  In  Yolgrave  Church,  Derbyshire,  Sir  John  CJokayne 
of  Harthill,  who  died  in  1504,  attired  in  plate-armour, 
with  a  gorget  and  skirt  of  chain-mail,  and  the  elbow- 
pieces  fastened  by  double  points  or  straps.  Round  the 
neck  is  the  Yorkist  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  with  the 
white  lion  of  March  appendant,* 

2.  In  Ashbourne  Church,  Derbyshire,  is  a  knight,  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  and  vl.  Here 
we  perceive  the  absence  of  military  surcoat,  jupon,  or 
tabard ;  and  the  appendage  to  the  skirt  of  horizontal 
bands,  called  "  taces",  attached  to  the  breastplate  ;  hau- 
secol ;  and  pair  of  plates  to  protect  the  arm-pits,  called 
"  pallettes". 

3.  In  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Robert  Lord  Hungerford  in 
complete  plate-armour  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Lord 
Hungerford  having  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
during  the  wars  in  Fi'ance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and 
died  in  1459.  The  hair  is  polled,  a  fashion  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Henry  V;  and  he  wears  the  collar  of  SS,  first 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  shoulder  and 
elbow-pieces  (called  pauldron  and  poleyns)  are  ample,  and 
elegantly  shaped  ;  and  the  latter  were  fastened  by  what 
were  called  points  or  laces,  with  tags  to  them,  of  leather 
or  silk.  The  knee-pieces  (the  genouillferes)  are  very  hand- 
some, and  with  escaUoped  edges,  particularly  character- 
istic of  Henry  VI,  The  military  belt  is  still  seen  to 
which  the  sword  and  dagger  were  appended.' 

In  this  reign  the  jazarine  jacket  is  frequently  worn  in 
place  of  the  breast-  and  back-plates.     This  defence  was 

1  The  armonr  is  on  the  anthority  of  onr  lata  Vioe-PreBidenf,  Mr, 
J.  R.  PlaDcli6,  Somerset  Herald. 

*  Jovraal,  vii,  p.  327.  *  Ibid.,  xf,  p.  115. 
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composed  of  small,  overlapping  plates  of  iron  covered  with 
velvet,  the  gilt  studs  that  secured  them  forming  an  exte- 
rior ornament.  To  the  bascinet,  helmet,  and  chapel-de- 
fer, was  now  added  a  new  head-piece  called  a  "  salads"  or 
"  sallet",  its  principal  characteristic  being  the  projection 
behind.  The  armour  in  general  is  exceedingly  orna- 
mented. The  spurs,  sometimes  of  enormous  length,  were 
screwed  to  the  heel  instead  of  being  fastened  with  leather. 
The  spear  was  the  weapon  carried  by  a  gentleman,  the 
bow  by  a  yeoman,  and  soldiers  were  denominated  from 
the  weapons  they  carried.  The  cross-bow  used  at  this 
period  was  made  of  hard  wood  ornamented  with  ivory. 
It  was  usually  about  3  ft.  3  ins.  long;  the  steel  bow 
about  2  ft.  8  ins.  from  end  to  end,  weighing  15  lbs. ;  the 
length  of  the  groove  for  the  quarrel,  about  I  ft.  4  ins. 
The  arrows  discharged  were  called  quarrels  and  biretons. 

This  account  is  taken  from  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Luard's 
history  of  the  dress  of  the  British  soldier;  and  to  him  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  (taken  from  the  Hecords 
in  the  Tower)  short  statement  which  shows  how  the  en- 
listments were  managed : — 

"  Sir  James  Ormond,  Knt.,  retains  Mr.  Joseph  Skida- 
more  to  serve  under  him  in  the  expedition  against  France, 
under  Richard  Duke  of  York,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
this  reign,  by  which  he  is  bound  to  serve  for  a  year  in  all 
places  where  it  shall  please  Sir  James  to  order  him  as  a 
man  of  arms ;  with  six  archers  in  bis  company,  all  on 
horseback,  and  well  chosen  men,  well  and  sufficiently 
armed,  horsed,  and  arrayed,  every  man  after  his  degree ; 
Sir  James  to  have  harness  complete,  with  bascinet  and 
salade,  with  visor,  spear,  axe,  sword,  and  dagger ;  and  all 
the  archers  good  jakks  of  defence,  salades,  swords,  and 
sheaves  of  forty-one  arrows  at  least.  Sir  James  to  have 
19d.  per  diem,  with  the  accustomed  rewards;  and  for 
each  of  the  archers  6d.  per  diem.  The  first  half  year  to 
be  paid  in  England,  and  the  second  in  France,  where  the 
muster  is  to  be  made  on  the  day  and  place  to  be  named 
by  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  the  said  James  Skidamore'  to 
take  for  himself  and  archers  cloaks  of  the  said  Lord  the 

•  The  beantifnl  female  figure  in  white  marble,  on  her  tomb  in  the 
chantry-chapel  of  the  Kjrle-Moneys,  in  Much  Marche  Church,  was  a 
Scadamore. 
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Duke's  livery,  paying  for  them  like  as  other  soldiers  of 
their  degree  do. ' 

Colonel  Luard  says  the  first  introduction  of  hand-guns 
into  England  was  when  King  Edward  landed  at  Raven- 
spur,  in  1471,  and  brought  with  him  three  hundred  Flem- 
ings armed  with  "  hand-gonnes". 

Let  us  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  these  battles.  The 
first  blood  was  shed  at  St.  Alban's,  on  22nd  May  1455. 
The  second  battle  was  that  at  Bloreheath,  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Drayton  in  Staffordshire,  fought  23  Sept.  1459. 
Henry  VI  was  at  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  and  the  Queen, 
Margaret,  and  the  Prince  at  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire. 
James  Touchet,  Lord  Audley,  raised  10,000  men,  and 
took  up  his  position  at  Drayton,  to  intercept  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  on  his  march.  The  Lancastrians  were  defeated, 
and  Lord  Audley,  with  2,400  of  his  force,  perished  on  the 
field ;  hut  on  the  other  side  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl 
were  wounded.  Sir  John  Neville,  the  eldest  (afterwards 
Marquis  Montague),  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  in 
1471 ;  and  Sir  Thomas  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460. 

The  next  great  contest  was  at  Northampton,  on  10 
July  1460,  after  the  confederated  Yorkists  had  landed  at 
Sandwich  from  Calais,  with  the  Earls  of  March  and  Salis- 
bury ;  and  being  joined  by  many  other  nobles,  proceeded 
northward  to  meet  Henry,  and  took  up  their  position 
between  Towcester  and  Northampton.  The  battle  began 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  9  July ;  but  Edmund 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  betrayed  his  trust  on  the  Lancas- 
trian side,  and  lost  them  the  battle,  which  greatly 
damaged  King  Henry's  cause.  The  King  himself  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  the  Queen  escaped,  with  the  Prince, 
to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  Among  others  slain,  fight- 
ing for  King  Henry,  was  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
member  of  a  family  of  whom  five  generations  in  succession 
died  violent  deaths. 

The  fortune  of  war  was  changed  in  the  next  battle,  of 
Wakefield.  Richard  Duke  of  York  marched  from  London 
on  2  Dec.  1 460,  and  his  eldest  son  went  down  into  Here- 
fordshire. The  Duke,  with  the  Yorkists,  took  up  their 
Eosition  on  an  eminence  at  Sandal  Castle ;  and  Margaret 
astened  from  York  to  meet  them,  with  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Earl 
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of  Wiltshire,  Lord  Clifford,  Lord  Rocs,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northuraberland.  The  Yorkists,  descending  from  their 
high  position,  came  down  to  meet  them  on  31  Dec,  and 
a  furious  contest  ensued.  The  Duke  of  York  was  slain, 
with  about  2,800  of  his  force.  Edmund  Plantagenet,  his 
son,  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  was  captured  when 
flying,  and  put  to  death  by  Lord  Clifford  near  Wakefield 
Bridge.' 

The  Earl  of  March  was  at  Gloucester  when  he  heard  of 
his  father's  death ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  it,  which  he  did  at  Mortimer's 
Cross  in  Herefordshire.  A  battle  was  fought  there  on 
Candlemas  Day,  2  Feb.  1461,  in  the  parish  of  Ringsland, 
between  Leominster  and  Wigmore,  not  far  from  East 
Hereford.  Wigmore  Castle  was  a  principal  residence  of 
the  Mortimers  and  of  Richard  Duke  of  York.  Edward 
attacked  the  armies  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Wilt- 
shire, and  defeated  them,  3,800  of  the  Lancastrians  are 
reported  as  slain.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  father  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  second  husband  of  Queen  Katherine,  widow  of 
Henry  V,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  Hereford. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  recently  been  defeated  by 
the  Lancastrians  at  the  second  battle  of  St,  Alban's ;  but 
he  effected  a  junction  with  the  Yorkists  of  the  west  at 
Chipping  Norton.  The  Earl  and  the  victorious  Edward 
then  marched  towards  London,  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
1461  a  general  council  of  the  nobles,  bishops,  gentlemen, 
and  chief  citizens,  was  summoned  at  Baynard's  Castle, 
when  the  Earl  of  March  was  elected  King.  The  next 
day  he  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  to 
Westminster,  where,  in  the  great  Hall,  he  was  set  on  the 
King's  seat  with  St,  Edmund's  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
was  then  conducted  by  the  nobles  to  the  Abbey  and  to 
St,  Edward's  shrine,  according  to  custom. 

There  were  still,  however,  five  more  battles  before  the 
end  came,  ten  years  after  the  battles  of  Mortimer's  Cross 

^  Here  is  a  murder  reported  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Lancastrians, 
and  it  wonid  be  well  to  pass  this  throngb  the  same  crociFtl  ordeal  as 
was  applied  hy  Mr,  Wright  the  other  evening  to  the  alleged  mnrder 
of  tho  yonthfal  Prince  Edward  at  Tewkesbury  by  (be  Yorkists,  Let 
ns  diminish  all  we  can  the  stain  on  both  sides.  It  wonId  be  more  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  two  young  Princes  had  died  on  the  field,  in 
the  heat  of  the  fight. 
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and  St.  Alban's,  and  one  of  the  fiercest  waa  that  at  Tow- 
ton.  The  Lancastrian  army  was  at  York,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  Yorkists  marched  out  through  Tadcaster 
to  Towton.  The  Yorkists  took  up  their  position  at  Sax- 
ton  ;  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March  1461,  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  this  fierce  encounter  of  Towton  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Lan- 
castrian army.  John  Lord  Clifford  fell  the  day  before 
the  battle.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Clifforcf  slain  in 
1455  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  John  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each 
side  are  given  as  about  60,000  Lancastrians,  and  48,000 
Yorkists.  The  number  of  slain  is  estimated  at  about 
36,776;  but  of  course  these  figures  must  be  accepted  with 
caution.  Hall  says  that  "  the  feelde  was  sore  foughten, 
for  there  were  slayne  on  both  partys  xxxiii"  men,  and 
they  fought  all  night."  No  quarter  was  to  be  given,  and 
the  slaughter  must  have  been  very  great  when  the  mode 
of  fighting  is  considered."'  King  Edward  ordered  his 
archers  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  which  were  used  for 
great  distances,  and  then  retire  a  little.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  another  volley  was  returned  from  the 
Lancastrians,  in  whose  faces  the  snow  descended  with 
great  violence,  their  missiles  fell  short  of  the  mark.  Fal- 
conbridge,  who  commanded  Edward's  archers  that  com- 

Cd  the  van,  then  ordered  them  to  throw  back  their 
3,  and  draw  their  swords;  whereupon  the  armies  met, 
and  the  battle  became  a  furious  conflict  of  personal 
strength  and  bravery,  which  was  ultimately  decided  in 
favour  of  Edward. 

Halberts  are  first  mentioned  about  this  time,  and 
swords  and  bucklers  are  now  assigned  to  the  archers,  as 
appears  by  their  use  in  the  conflict  just  described. 

Three  years  after  this  combat  we  read  of  another  at 
Hexham,  on  15  May  1464,  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Lords  Roos  and  Hungerford,  were  all  beheaded  by  the 
Yorkists,  and  Humphrey  Neville  also  suffered  at  New- 
castle.    Then  five  years   later  a  battle  was  fought  on 

'  Sir  Frederic  Madden  {Arcfueologia,  xxix)  aays  tho  fullest  account 
banded  down  to  us  of  this  conflict  is  contained  in  the  fragment  printed 
by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  Sprot'a  ChronicU,  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (D,  4-18). 

1886  23 
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26  July  1469;  and  in  the  following  year,  after  a  struM:le 
at  Nottingham,  Henry  VI  was  restored  (1470) ;  but  his 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  two  famous  battles 
in  the  following  year  ended  his  eventful  reign. 

Margaret,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  father,  Rey- 
nar.  King  of  Sicily,  seems  all  along  to  have  taken  a  strong 
part  in  the  government ;  but  Hall  is  severe  both  on  her- 
self and  her  husband  when  he  says  "she  joyned  hir  hus- 
band with  hir  in  name,  for  a  countenance ;  yet  she  did 
all,  she  saied  all,  and  she  bare  the  whole  swynge,  as  the 
strong  oze  doth  when  he  is  yoked  in  the  plough  with  a 
poor,  silly  asse".' 

On  the  13th  or  14th  of  April  1471,  Margaret  and  her 
son,  accompanied  by  John  Longstrother,  Prior  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  arrived  at  Weymouth 
from  France,  and  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu. 
She  had  heard  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bamet,  fought 
on  the  day  of  her  landing,  that  is  on  Easter  Day  1471. 
For  six  hours  the  victory  had  been  doubtful ;  but  the 
defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  was  announced  to  her,  and  the 
capture  of  the  King,  her  husband  ;  but  she  had  promises 
of  support  from  the  Somersets,  Beauforts,Courtenay8,  and 
Wenlocks.  A  force  was  raised  in  the  counties  of  Somer- 
set, Wilts,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  and  it  moved  from  Exe- 
ter by  Taunton,  Glastonbury,  and  Wells,  to  Bath,  and 
thence  to  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Jasper  Earl 
of  Pembroke  In  Wales, 

Edward  leaves  Windsor  the  day  after  St.  George's 
Day,  24th  of  April.  He  is  at  Abingdon  on  the  27th,  and 
on  Monday  the  29th  proceeds  to  Cirencester.  Next  day 
he  marches  to  Malmesbury.  On  Thursday  he  arrives  at 
Sodbury,  and  learns  that  the  liancastrians  had  gone  by 
Berkeley   towards   Gloucester.^     Margaret    proceeds   to 

'  Tlie  earliest  accotrnts  having  been  written  under  Yorkist  inflnence, 
the  later  historieB,  composed  afler  the  battle  of  fiosvorth,  aod  nnder 
the  Tndors,  mast  certainly  not  be  despised. 

^  The  famous  lawsnit  for  tbe  possession  of  the  Castle  and  Imrony  of 
Berkeley,  which  arose  early  in  the  fifteenth  centnry,  was  not  finally 
settled  till  1609.  The  Berkeleys  had  borne  the  brant  of  it  for  one 
hnndred  and  ninetj-two  years  against  the  most  powerful  families  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Beauchamps,  the  Talbots,  tbe  Oreys,  the  Dudleys, 
and  the  Sidneys,  and  lastly  the  Crown  itself ;  bat  at  the  close  of  it,  tbe 
direct  Leir  mtUe,  seventeenth  Baron  by  descent,  was  firmly  established 
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Tewkesbury.  King  Edward  comes  to  Cheltenham,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  May  encamps  near  the  I.ancastrian  position 
at  Tewkesbury.  On  Saturday  the  4th  of  May  the  York- 
ists attack.  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  leads  the  van; 
Edward,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  centre  ;  and  the 
rear  is  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Lord 
Hastings.  The  Lancastrians  also  move  in  three  divisions. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  and  John  Lord  Beaufort  comuiand 
the  first  line ;  Prince  Edward,  Lord  Wenlock,  and  the 
Prior  of  St.  John,  the  second  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
the  third. 

Prince  Edward,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Henry  VI,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  SirKichard  Crofts,  as  is  alleged  ;  and  I 
will  say  no  more  about  his  death  or  murder,  as  it  has  been 
discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright.  On  May  6th 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  Sir  H. 
Audley,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and  others,  were  executed 
in  the  Market-Place  of  Tewkesbury, — a  small  triangular 
space  where  the  three  principal  streets  meet.  The  un- 
fortunate King  Henry's  corpse  (for  he  had  been  murdered 
in  the  Tower)  was  exposed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
Ascension  Day,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  his 
demise.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Blackfriars,  and  by 
water  to  Chertsey,  and  thence  to  Windsor.  The  Queen, 
after  being  ransomed  by  Lewis  of  France  for  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns,  appears  to  have  retired  to  that  country,  and 
to  have  survived  her  husband  some  years. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  we  find  another  daughter 
of  France,  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  as  unpopular  in 
this  country  as  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  been  ;  and  some 
kind  of  a  historical  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the 
two  periods.  One  of  Charles'  bravest  and  perhaps  most 
popular  acts  was  that  when  he  dismissed  and  shipped  off 
to  France  the  friends  and  foreigners  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  court;  for  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  through  tlieir  influence,  rendered  any  poli- 
tical compromise  impossible  in  the  then  distracted  state 

ID  poBseesion  of  his  ancestral  Castle  and  barony.  It  ia  interesting  and 
apposite  to  this  history  to  remark  that  the  domostic  tronbles  of  the 
Berkeleys  prevented  them  from  taking  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  inflicted  such  losses  to  life  and  property  in  the  case  of  the  other 
flT«at  families.  {Tratu.  of  Britt.  and  Olouc.  Arch.  Soe.,  1878,  p.  9, 
Part  II.) 
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of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  these  foreigners  had 
increased  to  about  four  hundred  persons.  The  King,  in 
writing  from  Oaking  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  the 
7th  of  October  1623,  Bays,  "Icommand  you  to  send  all 
the  French  away  tomorrow  out  of  the  towne,  if  you  can 
by  fair  meanes  (out  stike  not  long  in  disputing),  other- 
ways  force  them  away  lyke  so  manie  wild  beastes,  until 
ye  cave  shipped  them  ;  and  so  the  devil  goe  with  them. 
Let  me  heare  no  answer  but  of  the  performance  of  my 
command. — C  R."' 

In  the  first  period  under  review,  an  under-current  of 
religious  reformmg  zeal  can  be  traced  in  the  poems  of  the 
time,  such  as  distinguished  the  second  period  also.  The 
following  lines  against  the  Lollards  might  be  applied  to 
the  Puritans  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

"  To  jangle  of  Job  or  Jeremye, 
That  coDBtraen  hit  after  her  eotent 
For  lewde  laete  of  loltardie."^ 

The  English  were  always  a  religious  people,  and  their 
zeal  sometimes  led  them  into  strange  eccentricities  ;  but 
no  good  purpose  was  served  towards  bringing  back  the 
stray  sheep  by  condemning  the  memory  of  Wyclifie  at  a 
solemn  Council  at  Sienna,  and  ordering  his  bones  to  be 
dug  up  half  a  century  after  his  death,  and  thrown  to  the 
winds ;  which  was  done  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI,  at  Lutterworth, 
where  he  was  buried,  and  of  which  parish  he  had  been 
the  incumbent. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  civil  war  under  Henry  VI,  as  was  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  under  Charles  I ;  and  the 
operations  in  Normandy,  of  the  first  period,  have  a  paral- 
lel in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  in  the  second.  The  parallel  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far ;  but  as  to  the  gallantry  of  the  combatants  on 
both  sides,  it  was  not  less  admirable  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester,  a  descendant,  in 
the  male  line,  of  John  of  Gaunt,  defended  Raglan  Castle, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles  ; 

'  Comment,  on  Charles  I,  by  I.  D'Israeli,  vol.  ii,  p.  221. 
*  MS.  Cotton,  VeepaH.  B,  11. 
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and  I  have  singled  him  out  merely  as  bearing  the  title  of 
this  county.'  The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  honour  which 
excited  the  mailed  nobles  of  Henry  VI  to  fight  d  I'ou- 
trance,  showed  itself  not  less  strongly  in  the  Cavaliers  of 
Charles  and  the  soldierB  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
sovereigns  themselves,  of  the  two  periods,  have  some 
traits  in  common,  at  least  in  their  martyrdom.  Neither 
was  so  weak  as  some  historians  would  have  us  suppose. 
We  are  indebted  to  Henry  VI  for  planting  seminaries  of 
learning  which  have  borne  good  ii-uit  in  after  ages,  as 
King's  Coll^;e  at  Cambridge,  and  the  royal  foundation  of 
St.  Mary's  at  Eton.  His  Queen,  Mai^'aret,  was  the 
foundress  of  Queen's  College  at  Cambridge.  We  may 
reflect  upon  his  times  when  we  view  some  of  the  brick- 
built  structures  then  fii-st  introduced.  Hurstmonceaux, 
in  Sussex,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  few  which 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  portions  also  of 
Eton  College. 

This  King  had  removed  his  court  to  Coventry  in  1456; 
and  at  this  place,  &mous  also  for  the  Parliament  of  1460, 
where  thirty-two  temporal  peers  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  King  and  to  his  dynasty,  is  now  to  be  seen  that 
beautiful  tapestry  which  was  lately  exhibited  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  King  and  Queen,  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  are  drawn  on  this  fine  specimen  of  tlie  loom, 
which  represents  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  perhaps,  judging  from  the  costumes,  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Then  as  to  the  latter  sovereign,  Charles  I,  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  a  short  paper,  to  name  even  all  the  battles 
fought,  or  the  numerous  relics  we  have  of  him.  In  the 
description  of  these  our  Society  has  taken  a  prominent 
part,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming,  V.P.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  havmg  during 
many  years  past,  at  the  evening  meetings,  produced  and 
commented  on  such  relics.  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  memorials  of  the  period  was  the  house  or 
castle  of  Miss  Jones,  visited  at  the  Evesham  Congress, 
and  where  we  saw  a  house  with  its  tapestried  walls  and 
antique  furniture   almost  unaltered    since    the  days    of 

1  An  account  of  the  siege  and  its  gallant  defenders  is  given  in  thn 
Jottmal,  X,  p.  317,  b;  W.  Beattie,  M.D. 
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King  Charles  and  of  Bishop  Juxon,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood.'  The  unfortunate  monarch  fell  upon  a 
time  of  crisis,  and  England  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  not  the  England  of  Henry  VI. 

From  the  heights  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon  we 
shall  be  able  to  see,  in  the  distance,  the  spot  where,  half 
way  up  an  ascent,  the  first  engagement  in  the  civil  war 
took  place;  and  looking  towards  Worcester  we  may  see  the 
field  of  the  last  battle.  The  first  was  fought  at  Kington, 
known  as  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  in  1642,  where  Sir 
Jacob  Astley  and  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  commanded 
the  King's  army,  10,000  strong;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
with  15,000  men,  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  came 
from  Northampton.  5,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  King  had  to  retire  to  Reading  and  Oxford 
without  the  conflict  being  very  decisive  in  favour  of  either 
party.  The  next  year  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lans- 
downe,  near  Bath,  on  July  5, 1643,  with  uncertain  result ; 
but  the  Royalists  gained  a  victory  over  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler near  Devizes,  about  which  we  heard  last  year  on  the 
spot.  They,  however,  suffered  severely  at  the  siege  of 
Bristol  soon  after,  though  they  captured  that  important 
city,  and  laid  siege  to  Gloucester. 

In  1644  was  fought  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  near 
York,  where  50,000  troops  were  engaged,  and  Prince  Ru- 
pert was  opposed  to  Cromwell.  The  temerity  of  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  was  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  Royalists  ; 
and  the  arms  of  the  King  in  the  North  were  not  more 
successful.  The  two  armies  again  faced  each  other  at 
Copredy  Bridge,  near  Banbury,  and  the  King  had  more 
success  both  here  and  in  Cornwall  this  year,  1644.  A 
second  battle  was  fought  at  Newbury,  Oct.  27, 1 644,  and 
the  King  with  difliculty  succeeded  in  bringing  oflF  his 
artillery  from  Donnington  Castle.  From  the  storming  of 
Leicester  to  the  battle  of  Naseby  some  details  are  given 
in  Journal,  six,  p.  25,  by  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  fought  in  1645,  was  fatal  to  the 
King's  cause.  The  King  himself  commanded  in  person  ; 
the  right  wing  was  led  by  Prince  Rupert,  the  left  by 

'  We  bare  also  had  many  papers  deBcribing  relics  and  medals  of  Ibe 
Gommonnealth,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Benfrey  and  others. 
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Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  Fairfax  commanded  the  centre 
of  the  Parhamentary  forces,  Cromwell  the  right  wing, 
and  Ireland,  his  son-in-law,  the  left  ;  and  the  number  of 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  Royal- 
ists, yet  Fairfax  made  500  officers  prisoners,  and  4,000 
privates,  and  captured  all  the  King  s  artillery ;  so  that 
no  victory  could  be  more  complete  on  the  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  army. 

The  flight  of  Charles  from  Oxford,  on  5th  May  1646, 
has  been  described,  with  interesting  details,  by  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Architec- 
tural Societies  of  Lincoln,  1877.  The  King  left  Oxford 
on  Sunday,  26  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  pass- 
ing over  Magdalen  Bridge  as  the  clock  struck  three.  He 
made  for  Dorchester,  then  turned  up  by  Henley,  Maiden- 
head, and  Slough,  under  the  very  walla  of  Windsor 
Castle.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  he  was  at  Barnet.  Pass- 
ing Harrow-on-the-Hill,  he  took  the  road  by  St.  Alban's 
to  Wheathamstead.  On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  he  lodged 
at  a  small  inn  seven  miles  from  Newmarket,  then  he  was 
at  Downham,  and  at  a  blind  alehouse  eight  miles  from 
Lynn.  He  remained  at  Stamford  till  the  4th  of  May, 
.  and  reached  Southwell  on  the  5tfa,  sleeping  at  the  Sara- 
cen's Head, — an  old  inn  mentioned  in  a  deed  dated  as  far 
back  as  29  Oct.  1396.  Original  documents  relating  to  the 
King's  captivity  are  given  by  the  late  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  Mr.  Edward  Levlen,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  Journal, 
xix,  p.  12. 

The  recital  of  subsequent  events  which  led  up  to  the 
King's  trial  and  execution  need  find  no  place  here ;  but 
two  years  after  the  King's  death  we  find  Charles  II,  en- 
couraged by  his  successes  in  Scotland,  coming  down  upon 
Worcester,  though  with  inadequate  forces,  to  face  Crom- 
well's army  of  30,000  men,  who  fell  upon  the  city,  where 
some  resistance  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
General  Middleton,  the  former  being  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  the  King,  after  some  acts  of  personal  bravery,  had 
to  escape  by  St.  Martin's  Gate,  and  travelled  about 
twenty-six  miles  with  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  friends.  The 
adventure  of  Boscobel,  and  the  King's  concealment  in  the 
oak,  were  related  when  we  visited  the  spot  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton Congress  ;  and  we  saw  the  concealed  passage 
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through  which  he  escaped  from  PendereU'a  house,  whence 
he  made  a  rapid  flight  to  the  Sussex  coast,  embarking 
there  for  Fecamp  in  Normandy, 

I  will  conclude  this  recital  by  remarking  that  at  both 
periods  herein  referred  to,  and  of  which  we  are  now 
tracing  the  records  in  this  county,  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  connexion  of  the  Government  with 
foreign  politics,  have  been  greatly  the  cause  of  the  domes- 
tic disturbances  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  ruling 
powers.  True  to  the  letter  are  the  words  of  Shakespeare 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Hastings  : — 

"  Let  ns  be  back'd  with  Qod,  and  with  the  seas 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fenoo  impregoable. 
And  with  their  help  onlj  defend  oaraelves. 
In  tham  and  in  ourselves  our  safetj  lies." 

(King  Uenry  Yl,  Part  111,  Act  iy,  Sc.  1.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL 
COSLANEY,  NORWICH. 

BT    C.     H.    COUPTON,     ESQ. 

{Read  Nov.  18, 1885.) 

In  the  course  of  my  vacation  rambles  since  our  Congress 
at  Brighton  this  autumn,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Rector  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  Coslaney,  in  Norwich,  which 
enabled  me  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  the 
early  history  of  the  church  of  that  parish,  which  I  now 
offer  in  the  nope  that  it  may  prove  of  interest. 

Blomefield,  in  h.\&  History  of  Norfolk  {vol,  iv,p.  492,  ed. 
1818),  gives  a  list  of  rectors  commencing  with  Edward 
Oram  of  Acle  (or  Ocle)  Market,  in  Norfolk,  a.d.  1300,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  was  a  church  in  the  later 
part  ol  the  tnirteenth  century.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  part  of  so  old  a  structure. 

The  church  as  it  now  stands  is  of  late  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century  work,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  north 
aisle,  chapel,  chancel,  and  remains  of  a  south  aisle,  ter- 
minating eastward  in  the  Thorpe  Chapel ;  a  chantry 
chapel,  the  interior  of  which  existed  in  a  more  perfect 
form  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  when  Blome- 
field wrote  his  History  of  Norfolk.  A  comparison  of  his 
description  with  the  present  state  of  the  church  will 
show  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  that 
period. 

Blomefield  says  (vol.  iv,p.  492)  the  church  was  commonly 
called  "  St.  Miles'  in  Coslaney",  and  that  it  was  a  rectory 
valued  at  £13  :  6  :  8  in  the  King's  books,  and  being  sworn 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  .£14  :  12  :  2,  it  was  discharged 
of  first  fruits  and  tenths.  The  total  endowment  at  that 
time  was  £70  per  annum ;  it  is  now  stated  to  be  £80  in 
The  Clergy  List. 

Thorpe  Chapel  is  thus  described  by  Blomefield  :  "At 

'  Does  thiB  accouot  for  the  family  earname  of  Miles  as  a  corraptiou 
(Homctimea)  of  Michael  ? 
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the  east  end  of  the '  south  aisle  is  a  chapel  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  made  with  freestone  and  black  flints.  This 
is  the  chantiy  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was 
built,  and  endowed  with  lands  and  houses  in  Norwich, 
Bamham,  Broom,  Hemingham,  Sprowston,  Heigham,  and 
Wood  Dallyng,  by  Robert  Thorp  (he  was  burgess  in  Par- 
liament in  Richard  Ill's  time),  the  founder,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  He  lies  buried  here  under  a  stone  which 
hath  his  own  effigies  and  those  of  his  three  wives,  and 
three  boys  and  two  girls  ;  but  the  inscription  is  lost.  It 
had  the  arms  of  Thorp,  az.,  three  crescents  arg.  on  the 
first  shield ;  and  the  same  arms  impaled  with  those  of  his 
three  wives.  His  second  wife's  arms  remain,  viz.,  a  fess 
nebula  between  three  wolfs  heads  erased." 

The  first  chantry  priest  was  Sir  Richard  Wallome  or 
Waller.  He  and  the  several  other  chantry  priests,  his 
successors,  were  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  following  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  John  Webber,  one  of  the  chaiitry 
priests,  is  thus  given  by  Blomefield  : — 

"  Orate  pro  anima  Joliannis  Webber  Arcium  Magistri  et  Cantarie 
hujus  Eccleaie  quondam  Cappellani  qui  obiit  a"  l)*ni  H'v.cxxvn" 
cujus  anime  propicietur  deus." 

There  are  now  no  remains  left  of  the  tomb  of  Robert 
Thorp  or  of  any  of  the  chantry  priests. 

In  A.D.  1524  Robert  Long,  citizen  of  Norwich,  and 
Agnes,  his  wife,  gave  to  Gonville  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  the 
perpetual  donation  to  this  chantry,  on  condition  that 
they  constantly  nominated  an  honest  priest,  or  Fellow  of 
their  College,  to  reside  in  the  house  belonging  to  Thorp's 
Chantry  priest  in  Norwich,  and  daily  to  serve  the  said 
Chantry. 

Sir  John  Elwyn,  who  afterwards  became  rector,  was 
the  last  Chantry  priest.  He  had  a  pension  for  life  of 
^6:13:4  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  Chantry.  The  whole 
of  these  revenues  were  granted  by  Edward  VI,a.d.  1547,* 
to  Sir  Edward  Warner,  Knt.,  and  Richard  Catline,  gentle- 
man, to  be  held  of  the  King  as  of  his  manor  of  Draiton, 
in  Norfolk,  by  fealty,  only  in  free  socage,  and  not  in 
capite. 

^  Chantries  were  abolished,  and  their  revenues  vested  in  the  King, 
bjr  statate  1  Edward  VI  (1547). 
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The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
were  also  patrona  of  the  rectory,  and  continued  so  until 
1867,  when  the  advowson  waa  granted  to  the  C3iurch 
Patronage  Society,  who  are  the  present  owners.  The 
coat  of  arms  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  was  on  the 
west  end  of  the  church  in  Blomefield's  time.  This  has 
since  disappeared. 

The  nave  of  the  church  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is 
said' to  have  been  rebuilt  by  John  Stalon.who  was  Sheriff 
in  1511,  and  Stephen  Stalon,  who  served  that  office  in 
1512  ;  and  lies  buried  at  the  west  end,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  which  existed  most  probably  on  a  brass 
in  Blomefield's  time,  but  has  now  disappeared,  with  many 
others,  which  in  1739  were,  says  Blomefield,  reaved  and 
stolen  out  of  the  church,  and  the  churchwardens  adver- 
tised a  reward  to  any  persons  that  would  discover  who 
stole  them.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Stephen 
Stalon's  tomb  as  given  by  Blomefield  : — 

"  Orate  pro  animft  Stephani  Stalon  quondam  vicecomitis  Civita- 
tiB  Norwici  qui  obiit  iilF  die  Febraarii  A°  Diii  1527  cuius  anime 
propicietur  deus.     Amen." 

The  early  brasses  which  remain  in  the  church  are  those 
of  which  I  have  taken  rubbings  which  I  have  exhibited 
this  evening.  They  are  three  in  number,  the  principal 
being  in  the  north  aisle,  consisting  of  two  female  figures, 
with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Orate  pro  animabua  HeDrici  Scolows  quondam  Aldermanni 
Civitatis  Norwici  et  Alicie  Consortia  sue  qui  quidem  Henricua 
obiit  XXV  die  Dec.  A"  Dni  m'^c  xv"." 

At  each  comer  of  this  tomb  ia  a  representation  of  one 
of  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  The  whole  of  this 
braaswork  is  in  fine  preservation.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  symbol  representing  the  man  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  stone  slab  is  covered  by  a  portion  of  a 
modem  stove,  which  prevented  my  getting  as  satisfac- 
toiy  a  rubbing  of  this  brass  as  of  the  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inscription  at  the  feet  of 
the  two  effigies  does  not  correspond  with  them,  as  it 
refers  to  Henry  Scolows  and  Alice  his  wife,  whikt  the 

'  Blomefield,  Eittory  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iv. 
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two  effigies  are  those  of  two  women.  There  is  a  brass 
inscription  near  this  tomb  which  exactly  answers  to  these 
effigies.     It  ia — 

"  Orate  pro  animabus  Helene  et  EIizal>ethe  Godfrey  filiarum 
Will:  Godfrey  Viceeomitis  Civitatia  Norwici  quanim  animabus  pro- 
picietur  deus    A''dEi  xv  cxxx**." 

The  brass  on  which  this  inscription  is  engraved  is,  how- 
ever, too  long  to  fit  into  the  space  occupied  by  Henry 
Scolows'  inscription,  which  exactly  agrees  in  length  with 
the  space  between  the  feet  of  the  two  female  effigies,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  information  which  ex- 
plains this  difficulty.  Alderman  Henry  Scolows  (or  Scol- 
house,  ae  Blomefield  calls  him)  was  said  to  have  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  parish. 

The  only  other  brass  remaining  is  an  inscription  with- 
out figures,  as  follows  : — 

"  Hie  Jacet  Eich  Frencli  quondam  Civis  et  Aldermanus  Norwici 
atque  quinquiea  Maior  Civitatis  Norwici  qui  obiit  die  March  A" 
dni  1500  prima  ho'  post  meridiem.     Cujos  aoimam  propicietur 

Deus    Amen." 

The  Parish  Registers  commence  in  the  year  1558,  and 
are  in  excellent  preservation.  The  first  christening  is  of 
Amye  Austen,  who  was  christened  17  Nov.  1558.  The 
first  marriage  is  of  Antony  Walker  to  Jane  Mynees,  17 
May  1558;  and  the  first  burial  is  of  William  Leke,  who 
was  buried  27  Sept.  1558.  In  the  burial  entries  for  the 
year  1619  is  the  following,  written  in  a  bold,  round  hand 
instead  of  the  small,  abbreviated  style  of  that  period: — 

"Henricus  Fawcett  Generosus  Aldennanus  Civitatis  Norwici 
Farochianus  hujus  EccleS  muniiicentissimus  sepullus  fuit  2y  Jauy. 
1619." 

He  was  buried  in  the  north  chapel,  and  a  tomb  erected 
against  the  east  wall  of  that  chapel.  All  that  now 
remains  visible  of  this  tomb  consists  of  a  mutilated  coat 
of  arms,  an  escutcheon  emblazoned,  containing  a  bend 
and  crescent  in  chief  for  difference,  the  whole  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  yellow  plaster.  Blomefield  states 
that  in  his  time  the  tomb  was  broken  through  to  make  a 
passage  into  the  vestry,  and  that  his  arms  (on  a  bend 
three  dolphins  with  a  crescent  */h.  foi*  difference)  still  re- 
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mained.  This  vestry  was  removed  about  four  years  ago, 
when  some  repairs  and  restoration  were  done  to  the 
church,  amongst  which  Mr.  WUHam  Bullard,  the  head  of 
the  large  brewery  firm  in  the  parish,  refaced  the  exterior 
of  the  Thorpe  Chapel  with  flints,  and  put  an  eastern  win- 
dow in  the  chancel  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  father,  there 
being  none  previously. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  care  was  not  taken  to  preserve 
what  remained  of  Henry  Fawcitt's  tomb  instead  of  obli- 
terating it  by  fresh  plaster.  It  would  be  a  veiy  easy  task 
to  remove  this  coating,  and  open  out  the  tomb. 

The  Communion-plate  belonging  to  this  church  is  speci- 
ally interesting.  It  consists  of  a  silver  chalice,  6^  inches 
in  height  by  4  inches  and  three-sixteenths  in  diameter  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  base,  3  inches  and  five-eighths.  It 
has  an  elegantly  chased  gilt  band  about  1^  inch  below 
the  rim.  The  paten  forms  a  lid  to  the  cup,  and  has  the 
following  inscription  on  the  base : — 

"  Sftynt  Mich  a 
eil  of  Cosla 
nye  A-  1567." 

Both  the  cup  and  paten  are  in  good  preservation. 

The  copy  of  Blomefield's  Noiyolk,  in  the  MSS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  {Add.  MS,  23,016),  has  plain 
and  coloured  drawings  :  of  a  demi-angel  holding  a  scroll, 
projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  ; 
the  font ;  the  stones  which  carried  four  brasses  ;  painted 
windows  and  shields  of  arms  ;  carved  omajnents  on  the 
roof ;  and  carved  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  above 
the  west  door  in  the  church. 
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or  THB 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  CENTURIES 

RELATING   TO   SUSSEX. 

BT  WALTER   DE   QBAT  BIRCB,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  HOK.  SEC. 
(Rtad  at  the  Brighton  CotUfrUf,  Aug.  20,  1866.) 

Antebior  to  the  Domesday  Book,  compiled  in  the  year 
1086,  all  histoty  is  dark  and  glimmering;  and  although 
there  are  many  hright  spots  well  illustrated  by  this  or 
that  writing,  and  many  historical  incidents,  and  many 
time-hallowed  localities  of  which  it  may  be  said  we  have 
little  more  to  learn,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  innu- 
merable phases  of  historical  research  which  even  In  these 
late  days  of  the  world  are  still  but  aa  labyrinthine  pass- 
ages  and  mazy  subterranean  pathways  not  illuminated 
even  by  the  faintest  ray  of  light  from  the  miner's  lamp  of 
scientific  progress. 

Let  us  apply  these  ideas  to  the  county  history  of 
Sussex  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  as  illustrated 
by  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  and  by  the  texts  of  original 
documents  relating  to  localities  in  the  county  during  that 
period.  The  county  of  Sussex  does  not  possess  any  very 
large  number  of  these  documents,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  acreage  of  the  land,  and  the  numerous  parishes 
which  represent  Saxon  or  ante-Saxon  centres  of  life  and 
industry.  Seventeen  documents  alone  remain,  and  with 
the  exception  of  three  they  all  come  from  two  Registers 
of  the  Cathedral  and  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester. 
These  M8S.  were  accessible  to  the  Editors  of  the  New 
Monasticon  Anglicanum,  and  to  Kemble  when  he  com- 
piled his  well-known  Codex  Diplomaticus  in  1842. 

To  the  collection  of  texts  which  the  period  under  notice 
has  fortunately  been  able  to  preserve  in  the  Chichester 
Registers,  I  am  much  gratified  that  I  have  been  able  to 
add  two  new  charters  of  considerable  interest,  which  up 
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to  within  a  very  recent  period  were  unknown  ;  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  mention  the  documents  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  and  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
many  and  great  difficulties  which  they  present  to  criti- 
cism, as  well  as  some  of  the  numerous  historical  points 
which  they  themselves  confirm  and  illustrate;  for  the 
short  time  at  my  command  to-night  will  only  permit 
a  very  brief  notice  to  be  taken  of  these  matters ;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  not  knowingly  infringe  our  very  salutary 
rule  restricting  readers  of  papers  to  something  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

1.  The  first  document  is  a  g^nt  made  by  King  Ca«d- 
uualla,  of  Wessex,  to  Bishop  Wilfrid,  of  lands  to  construct 
a  monastery  in  Selsey, — "  ad  construendum  monasterium 
in  loco  qui  vocatur  Seolesige."  It  is  dated  3  August,A.D. 
683,  and  was  found  in  the  Chichester  Eegisters,  A  xviii, 
fo.  16,  and  B  xviii,  fo.  4b,  by  Kemble,  the  original  deed 
not  being  extant.  It  now  forms  No.  64  of  my  Cartula- 
rium  Saxonicvm.  The  tributaiy  places  given  by  Caed- 
uualla  to  Wilfrid  (we  saw  the  fresco  of  tliis  incident  of 
Wilfrid's  reception  in  the  Cathedral  on  Tuesday)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  monastery  at  Selsey, — that  peninsula 
on  the  north  side  of  which  Chichester  now  stands, — are 
these  : —  Seolesige  (Selsey),  Medemenige  (Medmeney), 
Wihttringes  (Wittering),  Iccanore  (Ifccnenor),  Bridham 
(Birdham),  EgesauudeYa  wood  now  cut  down  probably; 
but  we  may  compare  Easv/ith  Hundred,  £xwood,  Ease- 
bourne  Hundred,  and  £gdea,n,  near  Chichester,  with  the 
name),  Bessenheie,  Brimfaatun  (Brirafast),  Sidelesham 
(Siddlesham),  Aldingbume,  Lydesige  (Lidsey),  Geinsted- 
isgate  (perhaps  the  MS.  is  corrupt  here  for  Eastergate  or 
Westergate),  Mundham,  Amberla  (Amberley),  Hohtun 
(Houghton),  and  Uualdham  (Upwaltham). 

The  boundaries  are  laid  in  Wyuderinge  (Wittering), 
"  post  retractum  mare  in  Cumeneshora"  (after  the  low 
tide  at  Cumeneshora),  itumbruge  (a  place  which  calls  to 
mind,  for  its  etymology,  Rumboldswyke,  near  Chichester), 
Chenestone,  Heremuthe,  Wialesflet,  Brimesdik,  Woflefc, 
and  Wuderingemuthe — evidently  the  embcmchure  of  the 
creek  where  West  Wittering  is  situate.  Many  of  these 
places,  like  Bracklesham,  which  gives  a  peculiarly  paro- 
chial name  to  the  so-called  Bay  on  the  west  of  Selsey 
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Island,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  relentless  progress 
of  the  sea  since  this  charter  was  indited. 

William  of  Malmesbury  declares^  that  Caeduualla  over- 
threw Edelwalk,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  annexed 
his  kingdom.  Edelwalk,  baptised  in  Mercia,  entertained, 
in  A.D.  681,  the  exiled  Wilfrid,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of 
his  northern  persecutors,  and  conferred  on  him  a  seat  at 
Selsey,  then  having  only  one  entrance  by  land.  Here  the 
prelate  erected  a  monastery  subject  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. Nothelm  (or  probably  an  earlier).  Archbishop, 
appointed  Edbrlht  to  be  first  Bishop  of  Selsey,  thus  mak- 
ing the  monastery  a  cathedral.  Edbriht,  or  Eadbert,  was 
consecrated  in  A.D.  709  ;  in  a.d.  714,  Ella,  orEoUa,  occurs 
as  Bishop  ;  in  a.d.  733,  Sigga,  or  Sighelm,  was  conse- 
crated, and  trustworthy  notices  of  him  are  found  between 
the  years  737  and  747.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aluberht ; 
and  Aluberht  succeeded  by  Bosa — the  Bosy  of  the  picto- 
rial panorama  of  Bishops  set  out  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
north  transept  of  the  Cathedral.  Bosa  has  been  equated 
with  Osa,  and  a  date  of  from  a.d.  765  to  770  appears 
rightly  to  belong  to  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  Osuuald, 
who  occura  in  a.d.  772,  in  a  charter  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cartvla- 
rium  Saxonicum  by  me  last  year.^  Hardy  and  other  his- 
torians, including  Haddan  and  Stubbs  {in  their  Councils, 
vol.  iii),  consider  Osuuald  a  variation  of  the  name  of  Osa ; 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 
This  Osuuald  was  succeeded  by  Gislbere,  who  occurs  in 
A.D.  780-781;  Totta,  a.d.  785;  and  Pehtun  {ie.,  Wehtun) 
or  Wiohtun,  a.d.  789-805. 

In  A.D.  692  we  find  a  grant  by  Nothelm,  King  of  the 
South  Saxons,  to  his  sister,  Nothgitha,  of  land  to  found 
a  monastery  and  basilica,  i.e.,  church,  in  Lydesige  (Lid- 
sey),  Aldirigbume,  Genstedegate,  and  Mundham.  These 
places  are  probably  all  near  Chichester,  and  the  date  of 
the  document  indicates  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
churches  at  one  of  these  places.  This  deed  is  in  the. 
Chichester  Register,  B  xviu.  The  original  is  not  known 
to  exist.^ 

In  a  subsequent  charter,  Nothgitha,  "  the  royal  sister" 
of  King  Nothelm,  calling  herself  "  famula  Christi"  (the 

'  G.  P.,  205.  »  Carttd.,  No.  208.  »  Cartul.,  No.  78. 
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handmaiden  of  the  Lord),  granted  this  land  to  Bishop 
Wilfrid,  who  died  in  a.d.  709.  This  document  is  dated 
from  a  town  or  village  called  "  Deanlton"  (perhaps  East, 
or  West  Dean),  north  of  Chichester.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  Deanton  or  Denton  in  Sussex,  to  which  the  name 
could  be  more  properly  relegated.  This  forms  another 
deed  in  the  Chichester  Cathedral  Register,  printed  by 
Kemble  and  others,  and  No.  79  of  the  Cartularium. 

From  the  same  sources  I  have  been  able  to  derive  a 
deed  of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  far  distant,  in  point 
of  time,  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  a  grant  by  Bruny, 
Duke  or  Alderman  of  the  South  Saxons,  of  land  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  to  Eadbyrt,  Abbot  of  Selsey  (afterwards 
Bishop  in  a.d.  709,  on  the  death  of  Wilfrid),  of  four 
manents  or  hides  of  land  in  the  place  called  "  Hilegh" 
(now  Highley),  a  prebendary  land  in  the  parish  of  Siddles- 
ham.  This  deed  is  witnessed,  like  that  of  a.d.  692,  by 
Nunna  or  Numa,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  Wattus, 
a  King  or  "  Subregulus",  whose  territory  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

In  A.D.  714,  Nunna  or  Numa,  King  of  the  South  Saxons, 
granted  by  a  charter  still  extant  only  in  the  Chichester 
Cathedral  Register,  to  Beadufrid,  Abbot  or  Prior  of 
Selsey,  certain  lands  at  Herotunum  (probably  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea) ;  Bracl^shamstede,  or  Bracklesham  (swal- 
lowed up,  but  has  its  name  perpetuated  in  Bracklesham 
Bay  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps);  and  Sideleshamstede 
(Siddlesham),  with  an  expressed  wish  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  at  Seolesige  (Selsey).  The  four  manents 
granted  in  the  charter  appear  to  point  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  mentioned  in  the  previous  charters.  If  Hero- 
tunum must  be  sought  for  among  existing  places,  and  it 
be  not  Hilegh,  it  may  possibly  be  Eamley,  a  parish 
between  E.  Wittering  and  Siddlesham  ;  but  the  mention 
of  Bracklesham,  whidi  we  know  is  beneath  the  water, 
seems  rather  to  indicate  that  Herotunum  also  lies  en- 
gulfed there. 

Kemble  records  another  charter,  unhappily  mutilated 
in  parts,  among  the  documents  transcribed  into  the 
Chichester  Register,  B  xviii ;  and  he  also  found  the  oj-t- 
girml  charter  among  the  muniments  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  although  its  place  of  deposit  cannot 
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now  be  ascertained.  According  to  this,  in  the  year  725, 
King  Nunna  grants  to  Bishop  Eadberht  certain  land  at 
places  called  Hugabeorh  and  Dene  Hugabeorh ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  exist  under  the  name  of  Hooborough  or 
Houghborough,  although  I  cannot  find  it  on  the  Map,  is 
difficult  of  identification.  Dene,  one  would  at  first  be 
inclined  to  identify  as  East  or  West  Dene  in  Singleton 
Hundred,  to  the  north  of  Chichester ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  is  the  site,  as  there  are 
names  among  the  boundaries  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
spot.  The  names  in  the  boundaries  are  of  great  interest, 
as  you  will  observe.     They  are — 

1.  "  Freccehlince."     I  know  nothing  of  this  place. 

2.  "  Billingabyrig."  There  is  a  Billinghurst.  Both  are 
outlying  members  of  the  great  family  of  Billing  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  England. 

3.  "  Scealcesburn."     I  know  nothing  of  this  place. 

4.  "  Bollanea";  probably  Bolney,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Buttinghill. 

5.  "  Bulanhol";  cognate  with  the  foregoing.  Compare 
Bolnore  House,  not  far  off  from  Bolney. 

6.  "Isenan  BBwylm"  (the  frozen  fountain),  of  which  I 
can  offer  no  explanation  as  to  site. 

7.  "  Ssengelpicos."  This  is  not  a  Saxon  word.  It  is 
probably,  as  to  the  first  half  of  the  word,  the  British  name 
of  a  large  district  in  West  and  North- West  Sussex,  which 
appears  again  in  the  names  of  two  hundreds  and  one 
parish.  I  find  Singleton  Forest  and  West  Dene  Woods 
to  the  north  of  Chichester.  Singlecross  Hundred,  in 
North  Sussex,  is  another  instance  of  the  survival  of  the 
British  word,  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  the  appa- 
rently innocent  disguise  of  a  simple  modem  word,  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  some  of  us  only  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  philology  of  place-names. 

8.  "Tibbanhol."  I  find  no  place  to  which  this  name 
can  be  referred  (the  hole  or  dug-out  dwelling  of  Tibba) ; 
but  the  survival  of  this  word  gives  us  the  clue  to  the 
signification  of  the  name  of  Tipnoak  Hundred,  which  I 
should  say  was  so  named  after  Tibba's  Oak,  where  the 
"  folkmoot"  assembled  ;  for  we  know  that  prominent  trees 
and  hills  give  their  names  to  hundreds,  and  I  shall  pre- 
sently give  you  another  similar  example  of  derivation. 
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About  the  same  time  King  Nunna,  in  a  charter  no 
longer  extant  in  its  original  form,  but  found  in  the 
Chichester  Registers,  grants  to  Berhfrid,  who  is  desig- 
nated as  "famulus  Dei"  (a  priest  in  all  probability,  but 
certainly  a  member  of  the  church  regular  or  secular), 
land  at  a  place  called  "  Piperinges",  on  toe  river  Tarrant,' 
on  consideration  of  certain  services  of  prayer  and  inter- 
cession. There  is  a  place  called  Peppering  near  Crow- 
hurst  in  Sussex,  but  I  know  of  no  river  Tarrant  in  the 
county.  Curiously  enough  there  is  Pimpeme  Hundred 
in  Dorsetshire,  through  which  flows  the  well  known  river 
Tarrant ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  Nunna,  whose  kingdom 
was  practically  conterminous  with  Sussex  and  Surrey 
(the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons),  could  have  had  any 
dominion  in  Dorsetshire  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  private 
property  which  he  held  there, — and  this  is  unlikely. 
Those  among  my  hearers  will  correct  rae  if  there  is  a 
river  Tarrant  in  the  county. 

Beorhfrid,  to  whom  the  land  was  thus  granted,  subse- 
quently, we  are  told  in  the  charter,  renounced  the  world 
(a  phrase  for  becoming  an  anchorite,  hermit,  or  recluse), 
and  conveyed  it  to  Eolla,  Bishop  of  Chichester  a.d.  714, 
and  the  Bishop  in  turn  granted  it  to  Wlfhere.  At  a  sub- 
sequent date  a  certain  Beoba,  who  had  acquired  an  here- 
ditary right  over  the  land,  probably  in  descent  from  Wlf- 
here, granted  it  to  Beorra  and  Eccam  or  Erran,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  King  Osmund  purchased  the  site,  and 
granted  it  to  Titburga,  a  handmaiden  of  the  Lord("famula 
Dei"),  an  expression  representing  the  head  of  an  abbey  or 
nunnery. 

I  now  come  to  one  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  char- 
ters ;  that  is,  published  for  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of 
my  researches,  in  the  Cartularitini  a  short  time  ago. 
This  is  derived  from  the  only  existing  transcript,  of  tlie 
twelfth  century,  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  MS. 
1212,  of  which,  by  the  great  kindness  of  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  have  been  permitted  to 
make  use  for  a  time  during  the  passing  of  the  work 
through  the  press ;  and  I  may  say  here,  that  from  this 
MS.  I  have  gleaned  several  texts  hitherto  overlooked  by 

>  There  in  a  Tarrant  Street  in  ChidicBter,  I  believe.  Probably  Treot 
is  connected  with  tins  word  Tanaut. 
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the  reaping-hook  of  Kemble.  May  I  say  also  here,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  HberaHty  of  those  who  are  the  enlight- 
ened owners  or  custodians  of  ancient  MSS.,  in  placing 
their  collections  at  the  disposal  of  the  worker  (some  care, 
of  course,  being  exercised  to  prevent  injury  or  loss),  that 
a  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  charters  at  all  perfect  and 
comprehensive  can  be  compiled. 

This  deed  is  called  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  a  "  Collation 
ofthe  Vills  of  Stanmere,  Lindefeld,  and  Burhlea."  By  it 
King  Alduulf  gave  to  his  Earl  Hunlabe  (a  name  recalling 
to  mind  that  of  Onlaf  or  Anlaf,  not  uncommon  among 
the  Danes)  lands  for  building  a  monastery,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  at  Staimiere,  now  Stanmer,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Brighton ;  Lindefeld,  or  Lindfield,  on  the  river 
Glynd ;  and  Burhlea,  now  the  Hundred  of  Burhleigh- 
Arches,  or  Burarches,  in  the  Rape  of  Pevensey,  in  which 
hundred  Lindfield  is,  I  believe,  the  only  parish.  This 
Monastery  of  St.  Michael,  at  Stanmer,  has  disappeared 
entirely,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence,  except  the 
mention  of  its  foundation  in  this  document,  and  possibly 
in  the  dedication  of  Stanmer  or  the  other  churches.  It 
must  have  glided  out  of  existence  at  a  very  early  date, 
perhaps  during  the  Danish  incursions  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 

Among  the  boundaries  are  many  places  of  which  I  know 
nothing, — Mulestana,  Andowihhnc,  Pettleswige,  Rith- 
maerce,  and  Hwitewege.  There  are,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
the  names  of  Diceling  or  Ditchling ;  Westmeston,  near 
the  foregoing  Ditchling  ;  Stanmer ;  Wifelesfeld,  or  Wivels- 
field ;  and  Steton,  perhaps  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Street  or  Strettingtone,  formerly  Strattune.  The  wood- 
lands apportioned  to  this  grant  of  a  land  probably  defi- 
cient in  wood  are — Wifelesfeld,  Haempeles  Wyll,  Frige- 
daega,  Langanbeccan,  and  Hennesfeldes  Burnan.  Can 
this  last  refer  to  Henfield,  somewhat  far  away?  But  it 
is  known  that  in  Sussex  and  Kent  pastures  were  attached 
to  landed  property  far  away  from  their  manors.  To 
Stanmer,  in  similar  manner,  were  attached  the  following : 
Humaham,  Semtennes,  Langahricge,  Fischyrste,  Heanfeld 
or  Henfield,  and  VVulfpytt.  The  pastures  for  pig-feeding 
on  the  mast  and  the  acorn  herein  given  to  the  church  of 
Stanmer  include  Fischyrste,  ./Escincuinc,  Healdeswyrth, 
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Lendenfelda  or  Lindfield,  Citangaleahge,  Bereleage  or 
Burleigh- Arches,  already  mentioned,  and  Hafocunga- 
leahge,  which  will  be  found  in  a  place  compounded  with 
the  word  Hawk- ;  but  I  cannot  point  to  it  with  certainty. 
Hawkhurst  and  Hawksborough  are  not  too  far  away  for 
pig-feedings. 

The  names  of  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians  ;  Cynethrith, 
his  Queen ;  and  Egfrith,  their  son,  belong  to  a  later 
period,  and  have  evidently  been  added  by  way  of  con- 
firmation. The  actual  date  of  this  document  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  probably  not  far  from  that  of  the  following  char- 
ter relating  to  Sussex,  some  parts  of  which  it  closely 
resembles. 

In  the  Chichester  Register,  B  xviii,  is  recorded  a  grant 
by  King  Osmund  to  the  Earl  Walhere,  of  land  to  build  a 
monastery  at  Ferring  in  Sussex,  dated  3rd  August,  a.d. 
762  for  765,  the  u  for  v  in  the  date  having  been  mistaken 
by  the  transcriber  for  ii.  This  error  has  occasionally  been 
found  to  occur  in  other  charters  incorrectly  copied  into 
registers,  and  those  who  study  charters  of  this  period  are 
always  on  their  guard  against  such  errors.  Nothing  is 
now  known  of  a  monasteiy  at  Ferring. 

The  woodlands  granted  with  the  site  are  said  to  be  at 
Coponora  and  Titlesham  ;  places  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
find,  for  they  are  probably  now  beneath  the  waves.  The 
termination  ora,  of  Coponora,  has  frequently  exercised 
the  mind  of  the  antiquary  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  landing-place,  and  Bognor,  Keynor, 
Itchenor,  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  view. 
But  how  can  Ore,  in  Sussex,  near  Hastings,  high  up  on 
the  hills,  satisfy  this  signification  ?  We  have  the  words 
Cerdicesora  and  Cerdicesford  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  under  circumstances  which  favour  the  assump- 
tion that  one  and  the  same  place  is  meant ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  term  ore  in  Bignor,  Totnore  Hundred, 
in  Sussex,  like  Windsor  or  Windlesora,  in  Berkshire,  far 
from  the  sea,  points  more  appropriately  to  the  second 
meaning ;  whicn  of  course  includes  the  former,  for  where 
there  is  a  ford  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  landing-place. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Abing- 
don, for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  explains  ora  to  be  "  a 
residence".' 

'  Vol.  ii,  GloBear;. 
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In  A.D.  770, 1  get,  also  from  the  Chichester  Rasters, 
another  grant  hy  King  Osmund  to  Earl  Warbald  and  his 
wife,  Tidburga  {whose  name  resembles  Titburga  of  a  deed 
already  mentioned,  for  perhaps  it  was  a  fevourite  name 
with  Sussex  ladies),  of  land  of  fifteen  manents,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  situate  in  the  place  called 
Hanefeld.  The  church  of  Henfield  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  now,  and  this  chaiter  tells  us  that  it  has  been  so 
dedicated  for  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years.  The 
witness,  Osa,  the  Archbishop,  is  the  Bosa  or  Osa,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  It  is  curious,  if  the  charter  be  genuine, 
to  note  that  Osmund,  King  of  Sussex,  calls  Osa  an  Arch- 
bishop. We  know  that  Offe,,  King  of  the  Mercians,  made 
an  Archbishop  at  Lichfield  about  the  same  period;  but 
that  Osa  was  Archbishop  of  Selsey  is  a  new  historical  fact 
resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  this  charter.  The  in- 
defatigable Editors  of  the  Councils,  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
take  no  notice  of  this  remarkable  appellation,  although 
tliese  Editors  made  a  most  careful  dissection  of  KembJe'a 
Codex  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view. 

The  second  charter  of  Chichester,  which  I  have  been 
the  first  to  publish,  is  a  grant  for  life,  by  Offa,  King 
of  the  Mercians  and  of  the*  Angles,  to  Osuuald,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  of  land  at  Bixlea ;  probably  not  Bexhill,  near 
Hastings,  as  I  formerly  thought,  but  Beckley,  north  of 
Hastings,  near  the  Kent  boundary.  Both  places,  no  doubt, 
contain,  in  their  first  syllable,  the  eponym  of  the  founder 
of  a  tribe,  parts  of  which,  on  disruption,  gave  the  name 
to  one,  and  part  to.  the  other.  The  site  is  specially 
pointed  out  as  being  in  "  Sudsex",  which  precludes  the 
idea  that  Bickley  or  Bexley,  in  Kent,  was  intended. 
Bishop  Osuuald  is  a  new  name  for  the  episcopal  fasti  of 
Chichester,  i.e.,  Selsey ;  but  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  without 
proof,  consider  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  Osa  of  the  pre- 
vious charter.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  intent  of  the 
grant,  that,  namely,  of  constructing  on  the  site  "  a  Monas- 
tery and  Basilica' ,  is  identical  in  phraseology  with  that 
found  in  an  earlier  charter  already  described  in  this  col- 
lection. 

The  boundaries  include  "  Baexwarena  land",  by  which 
we  may  fairly  include  both  5cxhill  and  Scciley,  as  it 
designates  the  territory  or  district  held  by  the  men  of  the 
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clan  or  tribe  of  Bega  or  Baeca.  Mention  is  also  made, 
inter  alia,  of  "  Cneonta  treouue", — perhaps  an  error  for  a 
word  like  "  Knelle",  close  by  Beckley ;  "  Laewe",  resem- 
bling Lewes,  and  an  early  form  of  this  later  town ; 
"  Kaeia-worde",  wherein  we  may  trace  the  same  root- 
word  as  in  Keymer;  and  the  "  mearc  becean"  or  Mark- 
Beacon.  The  gavel-lands  appertaining  to  Bexlea  include 
"  Bernahoman' ;  "  Wyrtlesham",  in  which  we  may  trace 
the  root- word  of  Wartling  and  Warbleton ;  "  Ibbanhyste", 
now  Ewhurst,  near  Hastings  ;  "  Croghyrste",  now  Crow- 
hurst,  at  the  back  of  St.  Leonard's, — a  word  not  referring, 
as  we  now  learn,  to  the  black  bird  of  evil  omen,  but  to 
cnig. or  crog  (fen  or  bog),  seen  also  in  Crugland,  the  early 
name  of  Croyland  or  Crowland  in  Lincolnshire.     Other 

favel-Iands  herein  mentioned  are  "  Ikelesham"  or  Icldes- 
am,  near  Winchelsea ;  "  Fuccesham",  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  name  of  Foxearle  Hundred  ;  and  "  Gylling", 
now  probably  Guestling,  or  East  Guldeford.  This  latter 
place  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  of  all  those  mentioned 
in  the  document,  for  there  appears  to  have  been  a  local 
genius  whose  name  approached  very  nearly  to  Guld  or 
Gold.  Beckley  parish  itself  is  in  the  Hundred  of  Gold- 
spur  ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  Hundred  of  Gostrow,  that  is 
Gold's-tree, — the  tree  beneath  whose  hoary  branches  the 
notables  of  the  district  undoubtedly  assembled.  Guest- 
ling  and  Guldeford  enshrine  this  heroic  name  ;  and  per- 
haps Guildford,  in  Surrey,  ma^  owe  its  name  to  an  out- 
lying branch  of  the  clan.  The  "Cantwara  mearce",  or 
boundary  of  the  Kentish  men,  is  also  mentioned ;  and 
this  raeets  Sussex  county  at  the  town  of  Rye,  and  follows 
the  river  Bother,  not  far  from  Beckley. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
remaining  charters  of  the  eighth  centun'  relating  to 
Wystrings  or  Wittering,  Chichester,  Rotherfield,Hastmgs, 
Pevensey,  St.  Andrew's  Church  atFerring.Gealt-borgstaJ, 
St.  Peter's  Church  (Selsey),  Peartingaworth  or  Pet- 
worth,  Firololand  or  Firle  {?),  with  its  decoys  (atwupiis), 
and  the  river  Saford,  now  the  Bother,  on  which  Rldres- 
feld  is  said  to  be  situate. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INSCRIBED  LEADEN  TABLET 
FOUND  AT  BATH. 

BV  WALTKR  DK  QRAK  aiRCU,   ESQ.,   F.B.A.,  HON.  SEC. 

(18(A  Feb.  1885,  and  17lh  Nov.  1886.) 

The  discovery  of  an  incised  inscription  on  lead  in  Britain 
is  a  suflBciently  rare  circumstance  to  excite  attention 
among  archaeologists  :  a  few,  however,  of  the  class  known 
as  "  Tabulffi  honestffi  missionis"  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  all  of  which  have  been  read  with  cer- 
tainty, and  with  a  general  consensus  of  those  who  study 
these  relics;  but  that  on  the  leaden  tablet  found  at  Batn, 
under  circumstances  mentioned  in  The  Athenceum  for  the 
15th  of  May  1880,  has  been  variously,  and  as  shown  by 
me  in  Tlie  Athenaum  last  year,  incorrectly  read  hitherto 
by  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  it. 

The  characters  (as  will  he  seen  on  the  accompanying 
photograph,  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  F.S.A.,  has  kindly 
enabled  the  Association  to  obtain)  appear  to  be  a  mixture 
of  cursive  and  rustic  letters ;  and  the  date  may  be 
assigned  to  a  period  ranging  between  the  second  and  fifth 
century  after  Christ.  The  unique  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  inscribed,  viz.,  each  separate  word  written 
down  in  reversed  order  of  letters,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
has  led  Mr.  Davie,  Prof.  Sayee,  Prof  Rhys,  and  many 
others,  to  read  the  inscription  incorrectly ;  that  is,  they 
begin  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  first  line,  and  read 
each  line  consecutively  in  this  way ;  but  the  blank  space 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  last  line  proves  that  this  method 
is  fatal  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words,  although 
considerable  misplaced  ingenuity  has  been  expended,  and 
copious  abbreviations  imagined,  in  order  to  twist  some 
kind  of  meaning  out  of  the  text. 

The  last  line,  which  starts  close  up  to  the  left  hand 
side,  and  finishes  off  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards 
the  right  hand  side,  shows  unmistakably  that  the  in- 
scription must  be  read  from  left  to  right,  and  not  from 
right   to  left.     Prof.  Zangemeister,  of  Heidelberg,  and 
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others,  read  the  words  according  to  this  manner,  but  take 
the  commencement  of  the  inscription  in  an  arbitraty 
way,  reading  the  third  word  from  left  to  right  as  man- 
TELiu,  and  conjecturing  the  fourth  word  to  be  involavit. 
This  gives  the  Professor  a  false  clue,  which  he  elaborates 
into  a  curse  upon  nine  guests  therein  named,  who  are 
suspected  of  stealing  a  tablecloth ;  whereas  the  former 
class  of  interpreters  make  out  that  a  certain  Quintus 
received  a  fee  of  500,000  pounds  (!)  of  copper  coin  for 
washing  a  lady  named  Vilbia!  There  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  interpretations,  which  are  as  far- 
fetched as  they  are,  I  believe,  inaccurate.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  I  diifer  from  all  the  readings  recorded  by 
Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  his  paper,  vol. 
xli,  pp.  392  et  seq. 

My  desire  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  plate  having 
been  at  length  courteously  gratified  by  Mr.  Davis,  to 
whom,  as  also  to  the  Corporation  of  Bath,  the  Association 
is  much  indebted,  I  have  been  enabled  to  inspect  the  in- 
scription on  the  lead.  The  facsimile  given  in  the  Berlin 
Hermes'  shows  enough  to  enable  the  true  import  of  the 
inscription  to  be  arrived  at.  The  lacuncB  in  lines  3,  4,  do 
not  disappear  when  the  lead  itself  is  examined.  There 
has  been  an  abrasion  on  the  lead  in  the  places.  I  read 
the  text  thus : — 


QIHIU  .  KillBLIT  TlTALOa 
VI  .  Cia   TAVQIL  OHOC  AVQA 
ELAT WqilAE   TI   T« 


8XBSV«A1IIFASTKIBET 
E  SSI  LAT8T0AEV  HAITI 
HOG  BVKAIIflMSTTAC 
ANITOI 


The  writer,  fondly  imagining  that  a  reversed  order  {cf. 

"Psalmum a  fine  nescio  quo  prcBSttgio  retrograde 

ducens'")  of  spelling  recommended  itself  to  the  notice  of 
the  avenging  deity  invoked  or  addressed  (on  the  back  of 
the  tablet  ?),  inscribed  his  conjuration  word  by  word, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  each,  and  used  no  contracted 


»  Vol.  XV,  March  1881. 

>  W.  Malm.,  Getla  Fontlf.,  Bolle  ed.,  p.  2 
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forms  except  Q  for  qui.  As  he  could  not  get  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  word  into  the  first  line,  he  finished  it  on 
the  second.  Similarly  the  third,  fourth,  fiith,  sixth,  and 
seventh  lines  begin  with  end-parta  of  words  carried  on 
from  the  lines  respectively  above  them. 

The  inscription  being  thus  read,  we  get  an  intelligible 
piece  of  tragedy  far  more  worthy  of  an  imprecation  than 
the  stealing  of  a  tablecloth,  and  certainly  a  more  import- 
ant subject  for  solemn  record  than  the  impossibly  great 
fee  of  a  hydropathic  doctor.  The  inscription  works  out 
as  follows : — 

"Q[Mt]  mihi  Vilbiam  jugolavit  [=jugulavit]  sic  liqnat  [=liqua- 
tur]  com"  [=coraodo,  quomodo]  aqua.  Tale  vu[1dub]  q[ui  or  qua] 
earn  [sa]lvavit  [est  or/uiiJVelvinna  Exsupereus  Afri[c]aim5  Seve- 
riaus  Agustalia  Comitianus  MiDianus  (Jatiis  Germanilla  Jovina." 

"  Mihi"  evidently  refers  to  Germanilla  Jovina.  Whether 
Velvinna  was  a  man  or  a  woman ;  and  if  a  man,  how 
many  of  the  words  following  this  name  are  to  be  taken 
as  his  titles,  or  as  names  of  witnesses,  are  points  not 
easily  decided.  "Agustalis"  looks  like  a  form  of  Aug^s- 
talis  ;  and  for  "  Minianus  Catus",  perhaps  Catusminianus 
may  be  substituted,  for  the  passage  admits  of  either 
reading. 
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Wedkesdat,  17tu  Novsmber  1886. 
Ret.  Peeb.  H.  M.  Soibth,  V.P.,  M.A.,  P.g.A.,  i»  thb  Chaie. 
The  following  Assooiatea  were  duly  elected  : 

J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq.,  24  High  Row,  Darlingtoa 
E.  Herbert  Fison,  Esq.,  Stoke  House,  Ipswich 
Miss  Price,  Hooper's  Hill  House,  Margate 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  Hooper's  Hill  Hoase,  Margate 
Lieat. -Colonel  William  Long,  Newton  House,  Cleredon,  Sasses 
Geo.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Idverpool 
T.  Topham,  £sq.,  The  Castle  Hill,  Middlebam,  Torkshira 
W.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Darlington 
Inent.-Colonel  Wm.  Newton,  Hill  Side,  New&rk-on -Trent 
h.  John  Eitching,  Esq.,  Branksome  House,  Darlington 
Robert  Lloyd,  Esq.,  2  Addiaon  Crescent,  W. 
R.  Howard  White,  Esq.,  Calais  Court,  Kyarah,  Kent 
J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq.,  was  also  elected  Local  Member  of  Council  for 
North  Yorkshire. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Librarjr : 

To  the  Royal  Inttitute  of  British  ArchiteeU,  for  "  Tranaaotions",  to),  ii, 
New  Series.     1886. 
„  „     for  "  Jonmal">  Nos.  1  and  2,  toI.  iii. 

„  „    for  "  Kalendar",  1886-?. 

To  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Blacker  for  "  Oloncestershire  Not«s  and  Queries", 

Parts  31  and  32. 
To  the  Cambrian  Archteological  Auoeialion,  for  "Archfeologia  Cambren- 

sis".  Fifth  Series,  Nos.  10  and  11. 
To  the  Society  of  Antiquariet,  for  "Arch»ologta",  toI.  xlix.  Part  2, 
„  „     for  "Proceedings",  vol.  xi,  Nos.  1  and  2, 

„  „     for  "  List  of  Members". 
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To  the  Boyal  Arehteological  InttUufe,  for  "  JoaniKl",  rgl.  xliii,  Noa.  170 

and  171. 
T.>  the  Pouiys-Land  Club,  for  "  Collectanea",  Part  39.     1886. 
To  the  CU/ion  Afittquarian  Clvh,  for  "  FraceadiDgs",  vol.  i,  Fart  I. 
To  Ihe  Sngtex  Archaological  Society,  for  "  Archieological  CoUectioDB*', 

vol.  zxxiv. 
To  the  Royiil  Bietorieal  and  Archteotogieal  Associalion  of  Ireland,  for 

"  Joornal",  Tol.  vii.  No.  64. 
To  the  Boyal  Commi»»ion  of  Victoria,  for  "  IHnstrated  Handbook  of  Vic- 
toria, Aaatralia." 
To  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  for  "  Ancient 

and  Modern  Uetbode  of  Arrow  Release." 
To  the  Somersetshire  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  for  "  Proceedings' *, 

1885. 
To  the  Qlasgoto  Areh.  Society,  for  "  TransaoUons",  New  Series,  vol.  i. 

Part  2. 
To  Horatio  Bale,  Olinlon,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  "  The  Origin  of  Liui- 

goages",  etc.    Address,  Aag.  1886. 

The  decease  of  Mr,  T.  Proctor-Burronghs,  F.S.A.,  of  Great  Y&r- 
month,  of  Mrs.  Newton  of  Newark,  and  of  Mr.  J.  Tom  Bnrgess,  P.S-A., 
of  Leamington,  was  annonnoed  with  regret.  It  is  hoped  that  biogra- 
phical notices  of  these  and  other  members  will  be  laid  before  the  Asso- 
ciation at  an  early  dat«. 

Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  ffon.  Sec.,  exhibited  a  coloured  sketch  of 
a  orocifix,  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Proctor- Bnrronghs,  fonnd  at  Binham, 
Norfolk,  and  drawings  of  a  medieeval  cap  and  carved  bracelet. 

Admiral  Tremlett  sent  a  plan  of  a  cnrions  chambered  aepnichre 
which  has  been  recently  found  at  Carnac.  There  are  three  chambers, 
rongbly  approaching  to  a  circular  form  on  plan,  connected  by  two 
passages  ;  one  of  the  chambers  being  central,  and  the  others  at  each 
end  of  the  passages.  The  latter  are  inclined  at  abont  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  from  each  other.  The  sides  are  formed  of  atone  slabs  set 
on  edge,  and  the  covering  has  been  by  a  similar  system ;  bat  only  a 
few  of  the  slabs  tbns  forming  the  roof  remain  in  position.  The  remains 
are  all  bnt  BUed  in  with  accumulated  earth. 

Mr.  Brock  also  exhibited  a  series  of  terra-cotta  figures,  some  being 
penates ;  while  others  had  been,  doubtless,  intended  for  children's 
playthings.     They  were  found  at  Cyprus. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Way  exhibited  two  ivory  ornaments  for  the  ear,  from  the 
Znin  country. 

Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith,  V.P.,  F.S.A,,  reported  the  impending  deatrac- 
tion  of  the  famous  Roman  tombs  at  High  Rochester. 

Mr.  Brock  stated  that  be  was  in  communication  with  the  owner  of 
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tbe  property  on  wBich  these  tomba  stand,  and  hoped  to  bo  able  to  save 
Home  portions  at  least  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Son.  Sec,  exhibited  a  photograph  of 
the  inscribed  Roman  leaden  tablet  fonnd  at  Bath,  which  had  been 
kindly  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  P.S.A.,  Architect 
to  the  Bath  Corporation,  for  the  pnrposes  of  illustrating  the  Journal, 
Noticen  of  this  object  will  be  fonnd  in  vol.  xli,  p.  392,  and  at  p.  410  of 
the  present  volame. 

The  Gbairmaa  exhibited  a  series  of  sketches  of  Roman  and  Saxon 
remains  at  Gainford  and  Darlington.  Among  them  is  a  portion  of  a 
Roman  monnment  which  represents  a  banter  carrying  something  in 
his  hand  which  appears  to  be  game.  There  is  a  horse's  head  at  tho 
side. 

Mrs.  M.  Henery,  of  Keswick,  communicated  a  sketch  of  ancient  stone 
remains  of  the  British  period,  abont  half  way  np  Helvellyn,  on  the 
bridle-path  from  Withbarn,  and  also  sent  some  stone  weapons  and 
other  relics  which  ehe  had  picked  up  on  the  site.  The  place  itself 
abonnds  with  broken  tiles  or  bricks. 

Mr.  Birch  exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  by  Mr,  J.  T.  Irvine  of 
Peterborough,  and  read  the  foHoning  schedule  of  them  : — 

"  Two  sketches  of  fragments,  of  Saxon  date,  used  as  wall-stones  in 
the  tower  of  Barnack  Chnrch.  Since  tbe  accoant  of  Barnack  Chnrcb 
tower  was  read  before  the  Society,  these  have  been  discovered  in  the 
west  wall ;  one,  some  foor  courses  below  the  first  cornice  in  the  exter- 
nal face  ;  tbe  second,  inside  tbe  same  wall,  at  a  somewhat  lower  level. 
Both  mny  he  fragments  of  the  same  cross  :  that  oatside,  of  an  arm  ; 
that  inside,  part  of  the  shaft  (P).  On  the  drawing  of  the  outside  frag- 
ment, to  the  right,  is  seen  another  stone  divided  by  incised  lines,  as  if 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  cross  of  a  bnrial-alab.  All  these  stones,  with 
tbe  general  wall-faces  in  which  they  are  fonnd,  were  originally  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  Saxon  plastering,  now  by  decay  outwardly  re- 
moved;  and  inwardly,  at  the  time  of  its  restoration  to  sight,  from 
the  nave.  The  interest  of  these  fragments  is  fonnd  in  the  bearing  they 
have  on  the  question  of  attributing  the  tower's  erection  to  the  early 
age  of  Bishop  Wilfrid,  or  to  the  later  period  of  the  Confessor. 

"  Two  sketches  of  monaraental  slabs.  The  first  is  from  a  chnrcb 
pulled  down  some  years  ago  at  Sswtry  in  H an tingdou shire.  It  lies 
at  present,  among  other  old  materials,  in  a  bnilder'a  yard  at  Peter- 
boroagb.  The  second  is  from  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Chnrch, 
Wbittlesea,  in  Cambridgeshire.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  chnrch 
nnderwent  repairs,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
R.A.,  the  broken  fragments  were  fonnd  among  the  earth  underneath 
the  floor  of  the  south  aisle.  Sir  Gilbert  had  these  fragments  (probably 
the  monument  of  the  founder  of  the  aisle)  placed  in  order  on  (he  flat 
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sill  of  the  west  window  of  that  atsle^  where  they  now  lemain.  Both 
slabs  are  very  beantiful  specimens. 

"  Sketch  of  Saxon  fragments  fonod  at  Market  Deeping  Charch,  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Welland.  The  section  of  one  fra|^- 
ment  seems  to  saggest  that  it  ma;  have  been  part  of  a  stone  coffin 
intended  to  stand  entirely  above  the  floor  or  gronnd-level. 

"  On  the  same  sheet  is  a  cnrions  fragment  of  a  later  monnmental 
slab,  from  the  same  place." 

Mr.  T.  Blasfaill  exhibited  a  lar^  colleotioa  of  photographs  which  he 
had  lately  brought  from  Rome.  These  consist  of  specimeos  of  Roman 
architectural  antiquities  and  early  Christian  sarcophagi.  In  the  dis- 
cnssion  which  ensned,  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Birch  took  part ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Bomilly  Allen  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  rightly  understand 
Christian  symbolism,  as  seen  in  English  antiquities,  without  studying 
the  earlier  sculptures  in  the  catacombs  and  mnseams  at  Borne,  from 
which  it  springs. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treaawer,  then  i«ad  a 

SuUUARr  OF  THE    CONORBSS   AT  DaRLIHOTON  AND    DUBHAU. 
ST  T.  KOaOAK,  1811.,  V.C.,  V.B.A.,  HON.  TSBASDaEB. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  our  forty-third  Congress, 
which  was  opened  at  Darlington  by  a  learned  and  comprehensive 
address  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  Monday  the  26th  of  July  1886, 
in  the  Reference  Room  of  the  Free  Library,  where  we  had  been  cordi- 
ally received  and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  Darlington,  J.  K.  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  and  the  Corporation. 

Midst  the  historical  recollections  of  Durham  county,  the  battlefield 
of  border  warfare,  and  studded  with  the  castles  of  its  defenders  and 
warlike  men,  it  would  be  a  slight  upon  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  our 
President,  if  we  omitted  to  give  prominence  to  the  literary  aspect  of 
Durham  history,  for  which  it  has  been  conspicuous  through  many 
past  ages,  even  from  the  days  of  Bishop  Wilf  rith  and  the  accomplished 
Saxon  monarch.  King  Alfred  of  Northumbna. 

Leaving  the  churches  of  Darlington  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  we 
journeyed  on  Tnesday  morning  to  Durham  city,  and  after  crossing  an 
ancient  bridge  over  the  Wear,  wended  our  way  up  the  wooded  holm 
below  the  walls  of  the  Galilee  into  the  Cathedral,  whioh  looks  down 
from  a  height  upon  the  river  flowing  round  the  base  of  the  bill.  A 
lai^e  party  attended  divine  service  in  this,  perhaps,  the  grandest  of 
our  cathedral  churohes ;  and  afterwards  the  notabilia  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  the  Van.  Archdeacoo  Watkins,  assisted 
by  Mr.  G.  Hodgson -Fowler,  the  Cathedral  architect,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  HooppeU.    Canon  Qreenwell  exhibited  MSS.  of  Bede,  Cassiodoms, 
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and  others  of  the  Beventh  and  eighth  centnrteB ;  and  in  the  Librtiiy 
were  seen  relics  from  St.  Cathbert's  grave,  when  it  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Baine;'  and  besides  these  were  shown  Boman  inscriptions  and 
early  Bcniptared  stones  from  Hexham  aad  other  places  in  North nmbria. 

In  the  aflemoon,  many  of  the  party  who  did  not  care  to  spend  the 
whole  time  in  the  Unsenm,  among  the  relics  of  Roman  Vinoria,  par- 
took of  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Lake  at  a  garden- 
party  at  the  Deanery,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  monastic  bnildings. 
This  was  after  the  Castle  had  been  inspected  and  described  by  Mr. 
Fowler, 

On  the  retnm  to  Darlington  another  entertainment,  in  the  form  of 
a  eonvergaKtone,  was  prepared  for  the  party  by  Mr.  Theodore  Fry,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Fry,  at  their  residence  at  Woodbnrn,  not  iar  from  the  town, 
where  a  nob  collection  of  antiqnities  from  the  neighbonrhood  was 
exhibited,  pronounced  fay  Sir  James  Picton  (no  mean  antLority)  to  be 
the  Gnest  he  had  seen  in  private  hands. 

In  the  mean  time  let  as  revert  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle  at 
Durham.  A  learned  divine  of  the  present  centnry,  author  of  the  Bib- 
iiographical  Decameron  and  Bibliomania,  has  some  interesting  remarks 
on  three  of  the  Prince-Bishops  of  the  Palatinate  of  Darham.  I  will 
reprodnce  a  few  passages  of  his  on  Bishops  Pudsey,  Bee,  and  De  Bnry, 
from  The  Northern  Tour,  and  then,  with  your  permission,  will  bring 
forward  these  valet  tacrt  to  show  how  their  literary  onltnre,  architeo- 
tnral  proficiency,  and  wide  experience,  were  the  means  of  impressing 
the  hearts  of  men,  in  a  cosmopolitan  sense,  with  the  privileges  and 
comforts  of  Christianity,  which  could  only  have  been  partially  effected 
by  the  anchorites  and  self-denying  men  who  in  pravioae  ages  had 
worked  for  the  same  end,  though  along  somewhat  different  lines  : — 

"A  better  man  than  Padsey  cannot  lead  the  way, — an  architect,  a 
financier,  a  politician,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious  and  deserving,  a  bib- 
liomaniac. Besides  the  number  of  goodly  houses  built  and  added  to 
the  see  by  this  great  Prelate,  he  largely  endowed  the  Priory  of  Finch- 
ale,'  founded  by  his  son  Henry,  and  the  Hospitals  of  Sherbnru  and 
Allerton  ;  bnilt  a  chnrch  and  parBonage-honse  at  Darlington  ;  pur- 
chased the  rich  manor  of  Sidbnrgh,  and  gave  it  to  tbe  see  ;  built  the 
Oalitet)  and  north  door  of  the  Cathedral ;  built  Elvet  Bridge,  with  a 
restoration  of  the  bnrgh  of  Elvet  to  the  city  of  Durham.     He  repaired 

'  An  Account  of  this,  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  was  published  in  a  thin 
quarto  volume  in  1821.  His  numerous  works  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Northnmbria  are  a  rich  store  of  mateiiaU  for  the  guidance  of  futore  archu- 
ologicta 

*  Tbe  charters  of  endowment,  inventories,  and  aocoUDt-rolh  of  this  Priory 
are  eitant  in  unusual  number,  and  have  been  printed  by  theSnrtees  Society 
in  1837.  Onr  lat«  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  has  given  a  full  account 
of  tbe  Priory  in  Journal,  xxiii,  p.  67. 
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and  strengthened  the  Caatle  of  Northallerton,  now  the  ghndow  of  a 
relic ;  and  added  the  keep  to  Norham  Castle.  He  granted  the  first 
charter  to  the  citizens  of  Darham,  and  incorporated  the  borongha  of 
Gateshead  and  Sunderland.  His  endomment  of  Sherbnm  Hospital 
ftaa  apon  the  most  mnniScent  scale." 

So  far  Dr.  Dibdin.  The  faneral  of  Hagh  Padsey,  who  died  in  1 194, 
was  oommeoBnrate,  in  point  of  external  splendour,  with  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  details  are  not  a  little  inte- 
resting. 

"Anthony  Bee",  aays  Dibdin,  "  was  jast  the  man  for  the  glowing 
eloqaence  of  the  pen  of  Surteee,  who  ranst  have  groaned  in  spirit  at 
being  compelled  to  narrow  his  sketch  of  him  to  fonr  pages  only."  Beo, 
"  the  most  valiant  clerk  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  called  the  episcopal 
Bonaparte  of  his  time.  He  was  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Patriarch  of 
Jerngalem,  Bishop  and  Connt  Palatine,  and  issned  his  mandate  to  the  . 
Palatinate  for  the  raising  of  500  soldiers  to  accompany  Edward  II  into 
Scotland.  Beo  died  in  1310,  having  been  twenty-eight  years  Bishop 
of  Darfaam,  and  five  years  Patriarch  of  Jemsalem." 

"Of  a  far  different  complexion  to  either  of  the  preceding",  continnes 
Dibdin,  "  was  my  very  old  and  very  good  friend,  Richard  de  Bnry,^ 
who  was  installed  in  1333,  and  died  in  1345.  He  was  tutor  to  the 
Blnck  Prince,  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  Trensarer  of  England  ;  and 
a  man  in  all  way  before  hie  time  in  largeness  of  understanding  and 
diversity  and  el^ance  of  tntelleotnal  pursuits.  Instead  of  marshalling 
160  men-at-arms,  he  would  prefer  marslialling  XQO  folio  volumeM,  and 
openly  declared  npon  the  bench,  that  the  only  bribe  which  fonnd  a 
ready  way  to  his  heart  was  in  the  shape  of  a '  boke'."^ 

The  Rev.  Doctor  and  bibliomaniac  had  no  space  to  treat  at  length  of 
Bishops  Fos  and  Tonstall,  "  truly  great  men  in  their  day,  lovers  and 
collectors  of  fine  books  upon  vellnm  as  well  as  upon  paper  ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  author  of  the  first  treatise  upon  arithmetic  published  in 
this  country  (1519,  4to.). 

As  the  present  Cathedral  fabric  does  not  date  before  the  Conquest, 
I  have  begun  by  mentioning  those  mediceval  Bishops  who  contributed 
lo  its  construction  or  adornment.  Some  of  the  glass  windows  which 
tight  up  the  interior  of  the  building  convey  to  us  in  the  most  agreeable 

'  His  seal  is  figured  in  the  Journal,  vol.  izii,  p.  396,  in  which  is  also  a 
copious  memoir  of  the  Bishop  by  W.  Sidney  Gibson. 

'  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Pictureiqae  Tour  in  /he  Northern  Coun- 
li*$  of  England  and  Scotland  (London,  1838),  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  D.D.,  vol.  i,  p.2Gl  el  aeq.;  in  which  will  also  be  found  someacooont 
of  Snrteea,  the  historian  of  the  count;  of  Durham,  "almost  as  happy  in 
verae  as  in  prose";  and  of  the  learned  Societv  bearing  his  name,  who  nave 
edited  so  many  historical  works  connected  with  this  county. 
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manner  glimpses  into  the  history  of  previous  times,  which  ahftU  be 
ailerwarda  referred  to  ;  bnt  farther  contribntore  to  the  hallowed  Bhrine 
fihonid  in  the  meaatime  be  named,  as  Riohard  Poore,  the  famed  Biehop 
of  Salisbnry ,  who  was  translated  from  theooe  to  Darbam,  and  to  whom 
is  due  the  merit  of  erecting,  together  witb  Prior  Melaonby,  the  nine 
altars  began  in  1242.  Among  other  literary  contribators  shoold  not 
be  forgotten  Simeon  the  Monk  and  Precentor,  and  Robert  de  Orey- 
atanes,  from  both  of  whom  we  derive  much  of  onr  historical  knowledge 
of  the  sea  in  early  times.  Nor  most  Prior  Hngh  be  omitted,  who 
added  to  and  completed  the  central  tower  of  the  Cathedral. 

Bishop  Pudaey  (Hngo  de  Potiaoo),  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
King  Stephen's  reign,  and  was  related  to  that  Monarch  by  family  ties, 
had  mnch  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  present  Cathedral ;  but  it  mast 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  Ms  predecessors,  Richard  Flambard,  who 
died  in  1128,  had  bailt  the  nare-walls  up  to  the  vanlting,  of  which  the 
foandations  had  been  laid  by  William  de  Carilef,  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Bayeax  in  Normandy,  in  1093.  Ten  years  before  this  he  bad  intro- 
duced Benedictine  monks  from  Jarrow  and  Wearmonth  ;  and  Aldwin, 
the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foandation,  took  possession  of  ihe  previonsly 
existing  church  in  1083. 

The  history  of  the  chnrch  and  monastery  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Gordon  M,  Hills  at  length  in  vol.  zzii,  p.  197,  of  our  Journal,  and  that 
of  Chester^le-Street,  in  its  connection  with  S^  Cutbbert,  by  the  Itev. 
Henry  filane,  in  the  same  volume,  at  p.  22  ;  and  the  history  of  St.  Cnth< 
bert  and  his  patrimony,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  F.S.A.,  at  p.  420 ; 
all  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Durham  by  this  Association 
in  1865.  I  will,  therefore,  do  no  more  than  name  some  of  the  earlier 
worthies  of  the  chnrch  as  portrayed  in  the  beautiful  coloured  glass 
windows.  Firstly,  in  that  of  the  northern  transept,  known  as  "  The 
Window  of  the  Four  Doctors",  made  by  Prior  Fossor,  who  died  ia 
1374,  and  repaired  by  Prior  Castell  at  a  later  period.  In  the  eastern 
and  western  lighte  are  figared  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  SS. 
Angnstinc,  Ambrose,  Qregory,  and  Jerome.  Further  glimpses  of  some 
of  the  early  Church  worthies  are  conveyed  in  the  glass  of  the  Galilee, 
filled  in  by  Bishop  Langley,  who  was  buried  there,  before  the  Chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  1437,  he  himself  having  added  mnch  work  to 
this  beftaSfol  prolongation  of  the  Cathedral  towards  the  west. 

These  windows  superseded  others  of  an  earlier  date,  on  which  details 
of  history  were  more  particularly  recorded.  In  the  middle  light  of  one 
window,  at  the  top,  are  St.  Cuthbert  and  SL  Bede  to  the  north,  and 
St.  Aidan  to  the  south ;  then  Bishops  Aldwin,  Edmund,  and  Fata  of 
Lindisfarne.  In  another  are  seen  St.  Oswald,  St.  Wilfrith,  and  St. 
Chad.  In  a  fourth  window  are  the  three  royal  benefactors,  Alnred, 
Gnthred,  and  Elf  rid ;  and  three  Bishops  of  Lindisfarne  below,  St.  God- 
frid,  St.  .i^thelwold,  and  another. 

1888  30^ 
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The  Bishops  Aldnin,  Edmand,  and  Eata  at  Lindisfarne,  are  good 
representative  men  of  tfaeir  century,  stririiig  to  extend  the  iuflnence  of 
ChriatiEtnity  by  a  more  poworfnl  organisation  than  iras  poBsible  for  a 
St.  Aidan,  St.  Cnthbert,  or  St.  Onthtac,  though  the  liree  of  these  her- 
mits, written  by  their  encceasors,  have  had  no  little  influence  in  ex- 
tending the  faith ;  and  if  the  miracles  once  supposed  to  have  been 
wrongbt  by  their  bones  and  relics  no  longer  ohtnin  credence,  yet  the 
great  miracle  remains  of  the  extension  of  the  faith  in  spite  of  all  hnmao 
obstacles.  Historically  and  archEeologicnIly  mnch  may  be  learnt  from 
the  written  lives  of  snch  men,  and  the  pictures  by  which  they  are 
illoGtroted,  both  as  to  armour  and  costume  as  well  as  architecture. 
One  of  these,  that  of  St.  Gnthlac  of  Croyland,  is  an  instance  for  the 
eleventh  centniy  of  events  occurring  in  the  seventh.'  In  this,  aa  in 
the  lives  of  hermits  generally,  whether  of  St.  Gnthlac  or  St.  Martin, 
the  hermit  is  found  to  have  begun  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  army 
before  taking  to  an  ascetic  life.  The  homage  paid  to  such  a  life  is 
seen  in  the  visit  paid  by  King  j^thelbald  to  St.  Gathlac  in  his  hermit- 
age,— a  King  under  whose  influence  Mercia  was  destined  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms  in  the  eighth  century.  His  seal  for 
the  faith  and  advancement  of  the  Church,  however  applauded  it  might 
he  by  Pope  Boniface,  did  not  prevent  the  Sovereign  Pontifi*  From  send- 
ing him  a  letter  of  reproof  for  his  too  often  repeated  gallantries,  as 
King,  with  nuns  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.     The  letter  is  still 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  in  his  history  of  Darham  Cathedral,  has  pic> 
tnred  its  appearance  when  rich  in  the  furniture  and  orn&raentatioa 
constantly  added  to  and  kept  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  faithful 
before  the  Beformation.  To  his  account  I  mnst  refer  for  a  description 
of  the  shrine  of  St.  Guthbert,  behind  the  high  altar,  of  the  elaborate 
altar-Bcreen,  of  the  paschal  with  its  numerous  candlesticks,  of  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  central  avenue  of  the  Galilee  at  the  west 
end,  of  the  much  talked  of  stone  in  the  pavement,  beyond  which  no 
woman  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the  church ;  and  of  the  unmerous 
coloured  glass  windows  which  shed  a  tinge  of  religions  sadness  over 
the  whole. 

A  great  part  of  these  have  Tnuished,  and  even  the  stone  memorials 
of  the  dead,  which  adorned  the  nave,  have  perished,  for  only  two 
mutilated  tombs  remain :  one  in  the  eastern  arch  of  the  Neville 
Chantry,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  which  are  a  male  and  female  effigy 
reduced  to  mere  trunks.    "  Lord  Ralph  Nevill'  and  Alicia  his  wife  had 

'  Memorials  of  Si.  Gulhlac  of  Crowland,  edited  by  Walter  de  G»y  Bircb, 
F.S.A.     Wisbech.  1881. 

*  The  text  of  the  letter  will  be  found  in  Birch's  Cartularimn  iSaxonictim, 
vol.  i,  p,  247  (ad.  745). 

'  The  hero  of  Nevill'a  Gross  victory.  Grandfather  of  the  fint  Earl  of 
Westmoreland. 
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been  mterred  in  the  cbarch  in  1367  and  1371,  and  a  licence  to  remore 
the  bodies  to  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was  obtained  in  1416.  Over 
them",  continneB  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  "  it  is  to  be  presnmed  the  tomb 
was  then  erected."  On  the  other  tomb,  leas  disfigured,  bnt  the  efBgies 
greatly  mntilated,  is  that  of  Lord  John  Nevill,  the  bnilder  of  the 
Kevill  Screen,  and  of  his  first  wife,  Uaad  Percy. 

Once  were  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  the  Black  Bood  taken  fW>m 
King  David  of  Scotland,  and  the  banner  of  St.  Cnthbert,  which  had 
often  led  to  victory  the  men-at-arms,  under  their  feudal  chieftains,  in 
this  county  of  Durham. 

The  name  of  NeviU,  which  was  stamped  upon  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Scots  at  Nevill's  Cross,  recalls  to  memory  two  other  great 
battles  against  the  Scots,  which  had  previously  been  fonght,  with  inter- 
Tala  of  two  centuries  between  each.  I  allnde  first  to  the  battle  of 
Bmnanburh,  fought  in  Saxon  Northumbria,  when  King  Atbelstan 
overcame  Aniaf  or  Olave,  Kng  of  Dnbhn,  who  had  increased  his  army 
by  a  large  body  of  Scots  and  Danes,  and  entered  tbo  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  His  consio,  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  was  there 
also  ;  and  these  allies  lost  five  yonng  kings,  killed  by  the  sword,  and 
seven  generals  of  the  Danes.     This  event  was  in  the  year  937, 

Tfae  second  conflict  referred  to  was  that  at  Northallerton,  when 
David,  King  of  Scots,  invaded,  and  King  Stephen,  with  his  brave  sod, 
Prince  Henry,  had  to  withstand  the  attack,  which  he  did  bo  Bnccess- 
fally,  that  of  all  his  knights  he  lost  only  one,  the  brother  of  Gilbert  de 
Lacy.  William  Consul,  of  Albemarle,  commanded  in  chief,  and  there 
were  in  the  fight  William  Piperell  of  Nottingham,  Walter  Especk,  and 
Gilbert  de  Lacy.  The  Scots  were  said  to  have  lost  11,000  men.  This 
event  was  in  1138 ;  and  the  next  was  at  Nevill's  Cross,  or  the  Battle 
of  Bed  Hills,  about  a  mile  west  of  Durham,  fonght  in  the  year  1346, 
when  King  David  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was  the  reta- 
liation for  the  raid  made  by  David  Bruce  npon  Darham  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II,  when  a  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  fay  fire. 

I  have  referred  to  these  three  as  decisive  battles ;  bat  for  raids  and 
skirmishes  under  their  romantic  aspect,  the  pictured  pages  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  bo  read  again  and  again,  and  the  story  of  The 
Beottith  Chief »,  by  Kiss  Jane  Porter,  almost  the  earliest  of  onr  histori- 
cal novel-writers,  and  one  of  the  best. 

Ur.  G.  Sim  annonuoed  to  the  Numismatic  Society  the  finding  of  a 
board  of  silver  coins  at  Aberdeen  in  May  last,  consisting  of  12,236 
pieces,  among  which  were  1 1,741  English  pennies  of  Edvrard  I,  II,  and 
III.  It  would  be  curious  if  some  of  these  could  be  traced  to  the  mint 
of  Dnrham,  as  to  which  see  paper  by  J.  B.  Bergne,  F.S.A.,  in  Jowrndl, 
xxii,  p.  266. 

On  leaving  the  Cathedral  we  were  Btmok  by  the  juxtaposition  of  its 
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neiglibonr,  Dnrhani  Castle,  once  enclosed  witliia  a  wftU  on  ilie  same 
eminenoe,  tlie  two  presentiog  a  rare  combination  of  the  military  and 
eccleBiftstical  power  of  the  prince  Biflhopa  of  Durham.  The  history  of 
the  Castle  has  been  written  by  the  Ber.  George  Ormsby  in  Journal, 
ixii,  p.  46.  The  bnilding  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  University  of 
Dnrham  in  1837 ;  and  may  it  long  maintain  the  character  for  learning 
which  it  nay  be  said  to  hare  inberited  from  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
and  from  the  wise  Eing  Alfred  of  Nortbnmbria,  and  the  learned 
Bishops,  to  some  of  whom  referenoe  haa  been  made. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  than  we  do  about  the  White 
HonSB  which  was  first  bnilt  on  the  spot  where  the  Cathedral  now 
stands,  to  receive  the  bones  of  St.  Cnthbert  in  or  about  A.D.  999,  which 
bones  had  been  cruelly  chased  by  the  Danes  from  Lindisfome  to 
Crayke  in  Yorkshire,  from  thence  to  Ch ester- le- Street,  and  finally  to 
their  permanent  resting-place  at  Dnrham  ;  the  saint  having  died  at 
Lindisfame  in  €87,  and  having  been  first  buried  in  Fame  Island.  The 
name  of  White  Honso  seems  to  indicate  a  chnrch  of  stone  snch  as 
Benedict  Biscop  introdnced  at  Wearmontb  in  6?4,  Romaiu)  more,  in 
opposition  to  the  timber-built  cbnrcbes  of  the  Scots,  wHich  woald  pro- 
bably have  been  covered  with  pitch,  or  some  dark-coloared  paint,  for 
protection. 

The  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Jarrow  (Girvii),  two  miles  from 
Sontb  Shields,  fonnded  in  685  by  King  Ecgfrith  of  Northnmberland, 
reflects  eqnal  credit  on  the  English  bnilder  and  Benedict  Biscop.  The 
learned  Bede,  whose  bones  have  fonnd  a  last  resting-place  in  Dnrham 
Cathedral,  has  kept  alive  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  this  century 
in  his  history,  composed  at  Wearmontb,  and  dedicated  to  King  Ceol* 
wulf.  This  has  earned  for  him  the  epithet  of  "  Venerable",  which 
stamps  the  favonrable  verdict  of  antiquity  upon  his  writings.  In  them 
we  leam  how  Esta  was  appointed  first  Abbot  over  the  new  Monastery 
of  Ripon,  where  St,  Cnthbert  filled  the  post  of  hospitaller,  or  enter- 
tainer of  the  gnesta ;  the  former  being  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Lin- 
disfame, and  the  latter  Prior  of  Melrose. 

Bede  may  well  be  placed  among  Dr.  Dibdin's  bibliomaniacs.  In  a 
time  of  much  controversy  between  the  local  native  chnrch  and  the 
ci^anisation  of  Rome  he  did  not  undervalue  the  merits  of  St.  Aidan, 
who  had  removed  the  see  of  Northnmbria  from  Fork  to  Lindisfame, 
and  who  had  been  of  the  school  of  St.  Colnmba  and  the  chnrch  of 
lona  ;  but  neither  the  writings  of  Bede,  nor  the  council  held  at  Whitby 
{StreaniSeale)  in  664,  to  settle  the  disputes  with  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  Churches  as  to  the  mode  of  fixing  Easter  Day  in  the  calendar, 
and  of  deciding  the  form  and  position  of  the  tonsnre  on  the  heads  of 
priests,  conld  prevent  the  resort  to  arms  by  E!cgfrith,  King  of  North> 
umberland,  in  this  century.     He   defeated  the  PictA,  and  Is  fonnd 
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invEiding  Mercia  in  679,  and  Ireland  in  684,  meeting  with  bU  death  in 
battle  Bt  Dramnechtan  in  Scotland. 

It  IB  iDt«resting  to  see  how  tlie  road  aoroea  Hercia  and  Wales,  by 
Cheater  and  Carnarvon,  was  kept  open  and  frequented,  since  the  time 
of  tbe  Romans,  for  access  to  Ireland.  It  was  often  a  means  of  repell- 
ing in  Ireland,  by  a  land-army,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  by  alliance 
with  the  native  Irish  when  not  strong  enough  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
those  foreigners  on  tbe  eastern  coasts  of  England,  from  the  want  of  a 
combined  navy, 

Bede  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Irish  character  in  bis  day, 
which  is  not  very  different  from  what  Tacitus  bad  formerly  written  of 
that  nation,  fiede's  words  in  relation  to  Ecgfrith's  invasion  of  Ireland 
are,  "  miser^  gentem  iunoxiam  et  nationi  Anglorum  semper  amicam 
vastavit".  Alfred,  eldest  but  illegitimate  son  of  this  King,  used  all  his 
literary  powers  to  promote  Christianity  when  he  came  to  be  King  of 
Northumbria,  684-728.  He  had  been  educated  under  Bishop  Wilfritb, 
and  his  learning  procured  him  tbe  friendship  of  the  famous  Bishop 
Aldhelm. 

The  names  of  the  churches,  in  tbe  order  in  which  they  were  visited, 
shall  now  be  pussed  in  review.  Architecture  has  nowhere  better  illos* 
trated  the  actions  of  the  past  than  it  has  at  this  Congress,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Lofbus  Brock,  F.8.A.,  Son.  Secretary,  and  Sir 
James  Ficton,  F.S.A.,  assisted  by  the  clergy  and  local  antiquaries, 
well  qualified  to  treat  of  the  subject,  even  though  (he  opinions  ex- 
pressed have  not  always  been  ia  complete  unison. 

From  Darlington,  on  the  first  day,  visits  were  paid  to  the  churches 
of  Ayclifie  and  Hanghtou-le-Skerne.  At  the  former  tbe  party  was 
received  by  tbe  Bev.  0-.  Eade,  nnd  at  both  churches  we  had  the  benefit 
of  tbe  observations  of  Mr.  Dyer  Longstafie,  the  historian,  who  showed 
how  the  work  of  Bishop  Fudsey  at  Ayclifie  passed  from  pure  Norman, 
through  tbe  transitional  period,  to  tbe  Early  English ;  and  besides 
these,  it  contained  excellent  examples  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular  styles.  He  recommended  that  two  Saxon  crosses,  now  in  tbe 
churchyard,  should  be  brought  under  cover  for  their  protection. 

Mr.  Longstafie  also  described  Hanghton-le-Skerne  Church,  and 
showed  that  Sadberge,  now  a  chapelry  of  Haughton,  had  formerly  been 
the  capital  of  the  district,  and  had  given  its  name  to  the  Wapentake. 
Sir  James  Picton,  in  reference  to  the  successive  alterations  in  tho 
church,  remarked  that  "architecture  was  an  open  book  which  those 
who  could  read  it  would  uudorstand."  Many  such  books  have  of  late 
years  been  opened  to  the  archie ologist,  and  well  did  the  President  say 
in  his  opening  address,  that  "arobmology  is  every  day  assuming  a  more 
scientific  attitude,  and  is  removing  those  blemishes  which  attached  to 
the  days  of  its  youth."  It  has  left  off  spelling,  and  is  now  beginning 
to  read. 
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The  clmnili  of  St.  Gntbbert'B,  at  Darlington,  with  its  tower  and 
Bpire  rising  to  the  height  of  180  feet,  was  one  of  the  important  foond- 
ations  of  Bishop  Hngh  Fndsey,  and  was  described  hy  out  Local  Secre- 
tary, Mr,  J.  P.  Pritchett.  An  appropriate  sermon  was  preatjhed  in 
this  parish  cliarch,  on  the  Snndaj  following,  hy  the  Rev.  Canon  Hodg- 
son, Vicar  of  WittoQ-le-Wear. 

The  prooeediogs  of  Tuesday  did  not  admit  of  other  ohorohes  being 
Tisited  than  the  Cathedral. 

On  Wednesday  the  excarsion  was  op  the  beantifal  valley  of  the 
Tees,  and  Tiaits  were  paid  to  the  churches  at  Gainford  and  Staindrop, 
to  that  at  Barnard  Castle,  and  to  the  ntins  of  Egglestone  Abbey. 

At  Gainford  Sir  James  Piotou  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett  described  the 
Brcbiteotnre;-and  Mr,  £.  P.  Loflns  Brock  remarked  that  there  were 
iu  this  district,  perhaps,  more  Early  English  churches  than  in  any 
ether ;  and  he  pointed  ont  the  flatness  of  the  roofs  as  a  remarkable 
feature. 

At  Staindrop  (or  Stane-thorp,  the  stone  village),  the  Bev.  H.  A.  Lips- 
combe,  M.A,  Beotor,  read  a  historicat  account  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
which  he  said  might  be  c^ed  the  chnrob  of  the  Nevills,  as  the  chiefs 
of  the  &mily  worshipped  and  were  bnried  there.  Among  the  many 
ancient  monnments,  that  in  alabaster,  to  Bolph  Nevill,  first  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  stands  conspicnons.  He  is  represented  in  complete 
armoar,  his  head  resting  npon  his  helmet,  with  a  lion  placed  at  bis  feet. 
On  the  right  and  left  sides  are  figures  of  hia  two  wives;  the  first 
being  lUargaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Stafford ;  the  second,  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  b  buried  with  her  mother,  Catherine 
Swynford,  in  Lincoln  CathedraL 

The  mins  of  Egglestone  Abbey,  near  Barnard  Castle,  were  desoribed 
fay  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  the  foundation  being  ascribed  to  Pmmonstra- 
tensian  or  White  Canons,  who  first  came  to  this  country  in  about  1140. 

While  stopping  on  the  site  where  Bokeby  Castle  once  stood,  now 
built  into  a  modem  mansion  at  the  junction  of  the  Greta  river  with 
the  Tees,  the  ruined  tower  of  Mortbam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  still  stands  as  the  ancient  landmark  to  the  poem  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  the  Bere  Cross  far  away  in  the  distance,  in  the  direction  of 
Stone  Moor,  points  to  a  tract  of  waste  land  deriving  its  name  from 
Balder,  the  Norwegian  god, — 

"  Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runio  name." 

The  ezcnndons  on  Thursday  were  to  radiate  &om  Bishop  Auckland, 
where  the  Congress  party  was  to  be  entertained  by  the  President  in 
his  episcopal  palace  or  castle,  and  which  was  done  with  right  princely 
hospitality. 
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Tbe  parish  cfaorch  of  Aackland  clainiB  our  first  notice,  apon  which 
observations  were  made  by  Mr,  Brook,  Dr.  Hooppell,  and  Sir  James 
PictoD.  The  edifice  is  omciform,  and  said  to  be  tbe  largest  parish 
church  in  the  diocese,  measuring  interna!!;  157  feet  in  length,  and  the 
width  across  the  transepts  being  about  half  the  extreme  length.  Its 
characteristics  are  of  the  Early  English  period ;  but  Mr.  Brock  pointed 
ont  that  there  were  evidences  of  the  bnilding  at  different  dates,  and 
even  "some  Saxon  stonework  had  been  discovered  doring  the  reoeut 
restoration,  and  some  of  it  was  the  most  delicate  that  bad  been  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  Hnmber." 

St  Helen's,  Auckland,  ft  email  mral  church,  bears  eztemallj  and 
internally  all  the  evidenoe  of  great  antiqnity. 

Dr.  Hooppell  undertook  the  desoription  of  the  Saxon  chnrch  at  Ea- 
combe ;  and  its  early  origin  was  only  discovered  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  It  is  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G,  F.  Browne  as  the  best 
preserved  Romanesqne  building  in  England,  next  to  the  charch  at 
Bradford-on-Avon.  A  sculptured  fragment  in  its  walls  shows  "  the 
interlaced  bands  like  the  intertwined  snakes  at  Monkwearmonth",  and 
in  the  Saxon  chnrch  of  Britford,  near  Salisbary  j  all  which,  and  many 
more  snch  carvings,  are  figured  iu  juxtaposition,  for  comparison,  in 
the  remarks  on  the  "  Beraains  of  the  Original  Charch  of  St.  Peter, 
Monkwearmonth",  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Q.  T.  Browne.  Mr.  Longstaffe 
knows  nothing  equal  to  this  church  at  Escomhe  in  interest.  Its  dimi- 
nntive  size  is  remarkable.  A  striking  featnre  in  tbe  walls  are  the 
massive  qnoins  at  tbe  angles,  with  alternating  faces  and  edges  some- 
what after  tbs  manner  of  long  and  short  work.  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith 
remarked  as  to  this  chnrch,  that  it  indicated  not  only  Roman  material, 
bnt  even  Roman  inSuence. 

At  Anckland  Castle,  His  Lordship  the  President  entered  at  length 
into  details  of  the  bnilding,  formerly  known  as  "  The  Bishop's  Manors 
House".  It  might  have  been  an  episcopal  residence  at  an  earlier  date 
.than  1183 ;  bat  as  to  that  year  there  was  definite  proof.  It  was  one 
of  the  popntar  residences  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  who  at  one  time 
had  sis  castles  and  eight  manor-houses ;  bnt  the  principal  residences 
were  at  Anckland  and  Dnrham. 

On  Friday  an  excursion  was  made  into  Yorkshire,  and  visits  to  the 
parish  church  of  Richmond,  to  a  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars  Monastery, 
and  to  the  remains  of  a  Prtemonstratensian  Priory,  Easby  Abbey. 
Mr.  Brock  described  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mary's  at  Richmond,  and  the 
Castle  hard  by,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Alan  Rnfus, 
Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  in  1071.  The  early  tower  of  the  keep 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture,  with  walls  of  extraordinary  thick- 
ness. The  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  explained  by  him.  It  was 
fonnded  as  late  as  1257,  by  Ralph  Fitz-Bandolph,  lord  of  Middlehara. 
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Easby  Abbey  was  founded  in  115S,  by  Ronald,  Constable  of  RichmoDd 
Castle,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Apitba. 

The  remarkable  locality  visited  on  Saturday  is  niQch  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  tbe  coanty.  A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  seen 
than  that  presented  by  Darlington  town,  whence  we  set  ont  in  tbe 
morning,  bDstiing  with  commercial  activity,  compared  with  the  still, 
pastoral  scene  of  the  half-isle  of  Sockbnra,  nearly  insolated  by  the 
winding  of  the  river  Tees,  which  sweeps  round  its  pleasant  meadows, 
forming  a  sort  of  Campos  Hartjos  up  to  Dinsdale,  on  tbe  Tees  bank. 
"  Two  families  of  ancient  gentry,  and  the  little  female  Monastery  of 
Ifesham,  possessed  tbe  whole  of  this  green  peninsnla";  the  &mily  of 
Conyers,  and  that  of  Snrtees  at  Dinsdale. 

We  had  visited  Crofl  Chnroh  and  Harworth  Chnrch,  passing  throogb 
Neeham  to  the  mined  chnrch  of  Sockborn.  By  favour  of  Sir  Edward 
Blackett,  Bart.,  of  Sockbnrn  Hall,  we  were  shown  the  falchion  pre- 
sented at  the  ford  over  the  Tees,  or  on  Croft  Bridge,  to  every  new 
Bishop  of  Dnrbam  on  his  first  entering  the  principality,  in  commemo- 
ration of  its  having  berai  tbe  instniment  with  which  a  lar|{e  wyvem, 
worm,  or  serpent,  had  been  slain  by  an  early  aucestor  of  the  family  of 
Conyera,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  now  represented  by  Sir  Edward 
Blaokett,  Bart.  The  l^end  savours  much  of  those  circulated  in  the 
thirteenth  oentnry,  yet  coloured  with  the  reflex  of  antecedent  history. 
The  Norwegian  invasions  and  occupations  could  hardly  be  signified 
nnder  a  more  appropriato  emblem  than  that  of  a  serpent.  Winged 
serpents  and  dragons  are  characteristic  of  the  oldest  carvings  for 
adornment  of  Romanesque  and  Anglo-Saxon  churches.  Witness  the 
many  sculptured  remains  seen  dnring  this  Congress,  and  those  already 
referred  to  by  Dr.  0.  F.  Browne,  who  also  points  to  the  ornamentation 
of  tbe  beantifol  MS.  in  the  British  Mnsenm  called  the  LindiBfame 
Gospels, — a  book  still  stained  wifch  tbe  salt  water  from  its  immersion 
by  the  monks  who  fled  with  it  before  tbe  Danes,  and  dating  from  the 
time  when  those  who  wrote  and  illustrated  it  set  their  names  at  tha 
end.  The  falchion  and  heraldic  emblems  upon  it  prove  the  dato  to  be 
not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  fatal  day  for  tbe  Norwegians  in  England  was  that  when  tbe 
great  battle  was  won  by  Athelstan  ou  the  plain  of  Bmnanburfa,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made;  but  no  one  has  yet  sncceeded 
in  identifying  the  locality.  Mr.  Scott  Snrtees,  of  the  Manor-Hoase, 
Dinsdale,  who  entertained  cnr  party,  and  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  antiquities  around,  would  fix  Brunanburh  on  the  plain  of  Sock" 
bum ;  and  as  King  Olare  came  op  the  Humber,  and  thence  northward 
to  York,  this  spot  for  the  battle  is  not  an  improbable  one,  though  I 
fear  there  is  not  enough  known  to  fix  the  locality  with  certainty. 
What  Mr.  Surtees  has  said  as  to  evidences  of  name  is  not  so  convince 
ing  as  the  genenl  concurrence  of  drcnmstances. 
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Brimanbargb,  if  meaning  "  the  bnrgh  of  hot  BpringB"  in  modem 
German,  mast  be  shown  to  hare  this  meaning  id  Anglo-Saxon.  I  find 
nothing  nearer  than  brynan,  to  bnm,  and  brj/nan,  the  word  for  chain- 
mail,  either  of  which  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
battle,  thongh  sach  derivations  mnst  he  incanolasiTe.  Mr.  Scott 
Sartees  has  given  interesting  particalare  of  Roman,  Anglo>Sazon,  and 
meditBTBl  remains  foond  in  his  neighbonrhood,  in  the  Journal  for  this 
year,  p.  76. 

At  the  ezcnraion  to  Wensleydale,  on  Uonday,  the  ohnrches  visited 
from  Northallerton  were  those  of  Aysgarth,  Lejbnrn,  Weosley,  and 
Middleham;  some  of  these  containing  interesting  rood-screens  and 
stall-ends  from  the  Abbeys  of  Jervanlx  and  Easby,  and  sculptnrad 
Anglo-Saxon  stones. 

The  small  ohnroh  of  Bedmire,  an  ancient  one  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, has  not  been  restored,  which  cannot  be  said  of  Middleham 
Chnrch  ;  which,  howerer,  is  still  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  of  Per- 
pendicnlar  character  seen  at  this  Congress,  and  one  of  the  many  which 
were  foanded  as  collegiate  ohnrches  :  and  this  was  not  disestablished 
at  the  Reformation. 

This  was  the  last  official  day  of  the  Congress.  Let  ns  now  retrace 
onr  stepe  among  the  castles  which  command  the  valleys  of  the  Tyoe, 
Wear,  and  Tees,  thongh  as  they  have  mostly  been  described  in  detail 
by  members  of  this  Society  on  their  visit  to  Durham  twenty-one  years 
since,  I  wiU  very  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  baildings  and  their  occa- 
pants. 

Northward  of  Darham,  on  the  Wear,  stands  the  town  of  Chester- 
le-Street,  and  near  it  Lnmley  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lnmleys, 
descended  from  Lialphns  the  Saxon,  who  was  slain  in  the  fonrteenth 
year  of  King  William  I.  Sir  Robert  de  Lnmley,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  Thweng,  died  in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  III  {1338).  Ralph 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  in  1885,  nnder  Riohard  IL 
The  portraits  of  these  and  others  of  the  family  were  painted  for  the 
Castle  by  order  of  John  Baron  Lnmley,  who  died  April  11,  1609.  The 
anachronisms  of  the  armonr  and  costume  have  been  clearly  and  con- 
cisely pointed  oat  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Planch^,  as  well  as  the  confn- 
sion  and  misappropriation  of  the  stone  effigies  of  several  members  of 
the  family  in  the  church  of  Oh ester-le- Street.' 

Southward  of  Dnrham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  among  the  hills, 
is  Branoepeth  Castle,  built  by  the  Bnlmers,  and  added  to  the  great 
possessions  of  the  Nevills  of  Baby  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Bulmer  to  Galfrid  Nevill  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.*  In  the 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Brandon,  is  an  ancient  figure,  7  feet  9  inches 

'  Journal,  xxii,  p.  31. 

'  "  On  the  Norman  Ancestry  of  the  Nevilla",  see  Journal,  xxii,  p.  279. 
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loDg,  geuerall;  received  as  that  of  Robert  Kevill,*  ^lain  at  Berwick  !n 
1819;  and  the  tomb  of  Ralph  Lord  Nenll^  and  his  wife,  circa  1484, 
with  their  effigies  carved  in  oak. 

At  Bishop  Anckland,  sonth  of  Darhani,  the  Bishops  have  had  their 
residential  Castle  since  the  times  of  Anthony  le  Bee.  On  the  same 
river  Wear,  near  to  iU  sonrce,  are  the  CasHes  of  Wilton  and  Stanhope ; 
and  the  famous  Abbeys  of  Monknearmonth  and  Jarrow  occnpy  the 
north  and  soath  banks  of  the  same  river,  near  its  outflow  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  Thence,  pnrsniug  the  coast  of  Durham  southward,  the 
peninsnta  is  arrived  at  near  which  was  seated  the  Convent  of  Hartle- 
pool ;  and  a  few  miles  sonth  of  this,  i^ain,  is  the  month  of  the  Tees 
river,  which  forms  the  sontbera  boundary  of  the  county. 

Let  Ds  follow  the  Tees  river  up  stream  towards  its  source.  The 
Skeme  river  runs  into  it,  upon  which  Darlington  is  situated ;  and 
beyond  this  point  and  Piers  Bridge,  np  the  beantifnl  Tees  valley,  Bar- 
nard Castle  appears  on  the  north ;  and  Rokehy  Castle  onoe  stood  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  towards  Stane  Moor  and  the  old  boundary  cross 
of  Reare. 

Barnard  Castle  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  rock,  abont  80  per- 
pendicular feet  above  the  Tees,  according  to  Leland ;  bat  Will.  Howitt, 
on  the  contrary,  says  that  it  "  standeth  on  a  plain".  This  is  mentioned 
to  show  the  advant^e  of  going  to  see  for  ourselves.  The  cognizance 
of  the  boar  Of  Richard  HI,  carved  in  the  masonry,  proclaims  the  work 
of  that  Monarch,  who  resided  much  here  ;  but  his  mnst  be  the  latest 
part  of  the  building,  which  was  originally  founded  by  Barnard  Baliol, 
son  of  Gny,  in  Norman  times,  and  remained  in  the  family  until  the 
attainder  of  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  when  it  was  granted  by 
Edward  I  to  Goy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester  came  into  possession  by  right  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Anne, 
daughter  of  Richard  Nevill,  "  the  King-Maker",  by  Anne,  sister  and 
heir  to  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick.  Some  6J  acres  of  ruins 
are  all  that  remain  of  this  "great,  grey,  and  stately  feudal  castle",  as 
W.  Howitt  terms  it,  and  "  the  fitting  abode  of  the  mighty  Kevills". 

Staindrop  and  Raby  Castles  nest  appear  on  each  side  of  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Tees.    The  old  towers  of  Baby,  the  courts, 

■  Elder  brother  of  Ralph  Lord  Nevill  of  NeviU's  Cross. 

*  Grandson  of  RUph,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Hotspur.  This  is  Stoddart'e  opinion  ;  but  Howitt  is  in- 
clined to  consider  the  efSgies  as  those  of  Ralph  biraself,  the  first  Earl,  and 
of  Margaret  hia  first  wife  ;  which  seems  the  moat  probable  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Henry  J,  Swallow  in  his  work,  The  House  of  Nevill  in  Sumhine  and 
Shade  (lti8;i),  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  monumental  and  bistoricU 
information.  See  account  of  Brancepeth  Chnrcb,  by  C.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
in  Journal,  zxii,  p.  'il'i.  The  Royal  Archieological  Institute  visited  this 
among  other  places  in  this  county,  at  their  Newcastle  Congress  in  18S4  ;  as 
to  which,  see  their  Traruactiont. 
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the  great  baronial  hall,  and  tbe  kitcben,  are  the  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest;  for  tbe  rest  has  been  modernised,  and  made  habitable.  The 
initials,  B.  B.,  of  Bertram  Balmer,  on  one  of  the  towers,  recall  perfaaps 
the  name  of  a  member  of  the  family  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Kevin  femily.  Another  tower  bears  the  name  of  Joan,  second 
wife  of  tbe  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  alabaster  effigy  is  in 
the  chnrch  of  Staindrop,  as  before  mentioned,  in  complete  armonr, 
and  oonspicnons  among  tbe  dead  as  was  the  living  £arl  among  the 
members  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry  and  snccessors.  Eowitt  says 
"we  can  almost  imagine  tbe  royal  Joan  walking  with  her  maidens 
on  the  green  terrace  that  snrronndB  Baby  Castle ;  or  the  first  great 
Sari  of  Westmoreland,  Balph  Iferill,  setting  out  with  all  bis  train 
to  scour  its  wide  chases  and  dales  for  the  deer,  or  to  proceed  to  tbe 
Marches  to  chastise  the  Scots."  By  his  two  wives  he  had  twenty- 
three  children.  By  his  first  wife,  Uargaret,  a  long  line  of  the  Earls 
of  Westmoreland ;  by  hia  second  wife,  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of 
"  time-honoured  Lancaster",  John  of  Oannt,  and  sister  of  Henry  IT, 
he  became  tbe  founder  of  three  illustrious  families,  Salisbury,  Latimer, 
and  Bergavenny,  and  grandfather  of  Biohard  Nevill,  "  the  King- 
Maker".  The  Saliaburys  failed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses ;  the  Lati- 
mers  owed  their  eitinction  to  their  advocacy  of  the  rising  in  the  North 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  family  of  Abergavenny  is  still 
fiourishing. 

The  Castle  was  desoribed  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Hodgson  and  the  Bev. 
Prebendary  Scarth.  It  had  been  built  by  John  Nevill  in  about  1349, 
and  was  purchased  by  Sir  Henry  Tane  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  from 
whom  it  baa  descended  to  the  Dnkes  of  Cleveland,  its  present  posses- 
sors. The  ballad  of  "  Langley  Dale",  by  Snrtees,  gives  an  interest  to 
the  park  and  its  surroundings,  which  are  not  lost  upon  William  Howitt^ 
who  quotes  the  poem  in  hia  picturesque  description  of  Baby  and 
Brancepeth  Castles.* 

Though  outside  the  confines  of  Durham  county,  yet  on  the  last  offi- 
cial day  of  the  Congress,  Middleham  Castle,  near  Bichmond,  was 
visited  as  being  one  of  the  Yorkshire  strongholds  which  even  outshone 
those  which  have  been  described.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Warwick 
branch  of  tbe  Nevills,  and  especially  of  Richard  Nevill,  "  the  King- 
Uaker."  Tbe  name  of  the  place,  as  "Medelai",  is  in  Dometday ;  and 
without  going  into  tbe  question  of  tbe  supposed  builders  of  the  keep, 
generally  assigned  to  Robert  Fitz-Bandolph,  third  lord  of  Middleham, 
we  may  survey  with  astonishment  the  vast  envelope,  as  it  were,  or 
oblong  fortress,  210  feet  by  \7b  feet,  which  surrounds  the  keep.  It 
came  to  tiie  Nevills  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Middleham  with  Robert 

'  VitiU  to  RemarkabU  Placet,  Second  Series,  1842,  p.  231. 
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de  NeTiU,  who  waa  bnried  at  Coverbam  Abbey  in  1271,  The  property 
va8  settled  upon  her  grandson,  Robert  Nevill,  "  the  Peacock  of  the 
North";  bnt  as  be  died  without  issne,  in  bis  grand  mother's  lifetime,  big 
brother  Ralph  encceeded  to  the  estate,  which  then  descended  to  bis 
son  John  de  Nerill,  who  built  Raby,and  waa  bnried  in  Dnrbam  Cathe- 
dral. His  son  became  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and  this  Earl  was 
the  last  of  the  Hevills,  of  the  older  line,  who  died  seized  of  Middlebam 
and  ita  dependencies.  It  then  went  to  the  Balisbnry  branch  of  the 
NcTills,  and  fell  to  Richard  £arl  of  Warwick,  "  the  Eing-Uakor."  In 
its  balls  many  of  the  dark  scenes  in  the  Wars  ot  the  Roses,  and  in  the 
life  of  Richard  III,  were  premeditated.  Here  Edward  IV  was  a  guesi 
or  a  prisoner  ;  and  here  the  bastard  Falconbridge  was  beheaded.  It  is 
a  noble  pile  of  ruins,  and  in  its  decay  has  fared  better  than  the  remains 
of  Fotberiugay  Castle  in  Northamptonshire ;  another  Tcn-kist  castle, 
where  not  one  atone  remains  upon  snotber,  but  which  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  times  we  hare  been  discussing  (that  is,  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses),  and  which  was  the  residence,  during  the  long  years  of  her 
widowhood,  of  Cicely  Kevill, "  the  Rose  of  Raby",  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  mother  of  two  kings,  and  widow  of  Richard 
Plantegenet,  Dake  of  York. 

Having  devoted  a  day  to  Ricbmondsbire,  south  of  Darham,  three 
extra  days  were  to  be  given,  ontside  the  connty,  to  the  north,  in  visit- 
ing Hexham  and  the  great  Roman  Wall  of  Hadrian ;  and  as  this  expe- 
dition waa  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  CoUingwood  Bruce,  F.S.A-,  and  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  V,P.,  F.S.A.,  I  will  leave  it  to  them  to  describe  the 
rains  with  which  their  names  have  been  so  long  identified. 

In  the  meantime  something  ah&lt  be  aaid  of  a  few  Roman  antiquities 
bronght  to  our  notice  dnring  the  Congress,  and  particularly  at  South 
Shields,  in  the  Roman  camp  there.  Passing  up  to  this  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  connty,  the  small  village  of  Boldon  may  be  seen,  famous 
only  from  having  given  its  name  to  the  Boldon  Book,  a  circumstantial 
record  of  the  connty,  compiled  by  order  of  Bishop  Pndsey,  a.d.  1183, 
Guch  as  is  Domesday  Book  for  the  other  counties  therein  described;  and 
this  deserves  to  be  included  in  the  celebration  of  the  eight  hundredth 
anniversary,  in  this  present  year,  of  the  completion  of  the  two  Domei- 
day  volumes.'- 

As  to  the  Roman  camp  at  the  Lawe  at  South  Shields,  this  Society 
had  the  advantage  of  information  concerning  it  when  first  dug  into,  ft 

'  Copies  of  the  Boldon  Book  were  exposed  to  view,  on  the  occasion,  at  the 
Record  Office  ou  the  25th,  and  at  the  British  Museum  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber last.  The  anggestion  of  printing  and  editing  tbe  wbole  text  of  Domti- 
day,  by  tbe  joint  labours  of  a  society,  is  due  to  our  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  whose  several  papers  on  tbe  subject  will  be 
found  in  tbe  Journal  for  1885,  b^iuning  with  one  on  territorial  names,  read 
as  far  back  as  August  1883. 
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few  yeara  since,  from  Kr.  Robert  Blair  and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Hooppell, 
LL.D.  The  whole  circnit  of  the  ramparte  was  laid  open  by  digging 
ioto  the  moniid,  the  fonr  gates,  and  the  lerel  of  the  Foram.  The 
record  of  the  presence  there  of  the  foarth  cohort  of  the  Gallio  Liogonea 
19  interesting;  the  first  cohort,  recruited  from  the  same  nation,  being 
already  known  at  High  Rochester  and  Lanchester.  Dr.  Hooppell 
considers,  and  with  mnoh  probability,  that  the  "  Tnnnocelnm"  of  the 
Notitia  is  Tynemonth.  A  Latin  deriration  of  the  name  from  Tina 
Ocellum,  or  the  Light  of  the  Tyne,  seems  probable ;  particularly  as  the 
promontory  forming  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Maxima  Cesariensis,  at 
the  month  of  the  Hnmber,  was  called  "  Ocellum  Promontorinm";  both 
likely  places  for  a  pharos,  or  lighthouse,  for  ships  entering  the  har- 
bours.    Ptolemy  writes  ttnka  as  the  name  of  the  Tjne. 

Dr.  Hooppell  had  also  furnished  ns,  at  an  evening  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, with  escellent  diagrams  of  Roman  Vino  via,  near  Bishop  Auckland, 
which  was  visited  at  the  Congress,  and  the  rnins  uncovered  for  onr 
inspection.  The  fines  for  warming  the  building  are  particnlarly  well 
preserved,  and  in  their  places.  This  station  is  on  the  well-marked  line 
of  roa'd  ^m  the  south  to  the  Wall,  and  through  it  to  Bremeninm, 
passing  by  Yindomara  and  Corstopitum. 

Southward  of  Piers  Bridge>  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  road  from  York  to  Mediolanum,  in  Staffordshire,  and  thence  on 
to  Chester  and  the  western  coast  of  Wales,  because  the  conrse  of  his- 
tory in  Anglo-Saxon  times  seems  to  show  that  this  country  was 
traversed  in  connection  with  Ireland,  and  fhe  wars  against  Norwegian 
invaders,  in  which  our  Christian  Anglo-Saxons  of  Deira  were  deeply 
interested. 

This  summary  of  one  of  our  most  important  Congresses  wilt,  doubt- 
less, be  amplified  by  the  publication  of  many  of  the  valuable  papers 
read  at  evening  meetings,  and  at  the  localities  which  they  describe, 
and  will  recall  the  larger  assemblage  than  usual  of  Vice-Presidents 
and  Members  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  as  well  as  other  visitors 
who  attended.  The  arrangements  for  carriages  and  hotels  reflect  credit 
on  the  good  management  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Congrem 
Secretary,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Cyril  Wright,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Rey- 
nolds and  by  the  Local  Congreas  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritcbett,  who 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Hnccesafnl  result  attained,  by  his  know- 

'  The  many  Roman  remains  found  here  were  described  by  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Scaitb,  F.S.A.,  some  years  ago,  in  the  JourjuiL  We  may  hope  for 
a  further  record  from  bis  pen,  of  those  since  discovered  in  these  parts.  Onr 
Associate,  Mr.  Richard  Howlett,  has  with  infinite  labour  edited  the  first 
four  books  of  William  of  Newbnrsh's  Chronicles  for  the  Rolls  Series.  The 
Priory  of  Newburgh  was  on  the  high  road  between  Durham  and  York,  and 
the  August  inian  canon's  work  ia  highly  valuable  from  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  thmgs  in  the  twelfth  ceatncy. 
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ledge  of  the  oonntry  Knd  its  history,  and  aided  by  the  eealoiis  oo- 
operatian  of  the  many  experienced  antiqauies  to  whom  reference  has 


Mr.  W.  de  G.  Bii-oh,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  ^ee.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cbnrch  at  Bscombe,  near  Bishop  Auckland",  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam, 
who  sent  a  series  of  carefnlly  prepared  drawings  to  illnstrste  the 
paper.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  printed  in  a  forthcoming  Part  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  early  literary  his- 
tory of  Darlington,  and  gave  some  cariouB  extracts  from  a  local  peri- 
odical relating  to  the  manners  and  castoma  of  that  part  of  the  coantiy . 
It  ia  hoped  that  it  will  be  printed  hereafter. 


Wednesdat,  December  1,  1886. 
Rby.  W.  SpiBBow-SiiiPsoif,  D.D.,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  ih  the  Chaie. 

The  following  Associate  was  duly  elected  :  Rev.  William  Bramley- 
Uoore,  M.A.,  Langley  Lodge,  Gerard's  Cross,  Books. 

Dr.  Carpenter  of  Croydon  was  elected  Local  Member  of  Cooncil 
for  Surrey. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  donors  of  the 
following  presents  to  the  Library  : 

To  the  Bristol  and  Glouemlergkire  Arehaological  Society,  for  "  Transac- 
tion!)", vol.  X,  and  "  Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Qreat  Orphan 
Book,  or  Book  of  Wills,  in  the  Council  House  at  Bristol",  by 
the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A. 
To  the  Society,  for  "  Collecl.ions  Historical  and  Archteological  relating 
to  Montgomeryshire",  vol.  xix,  Part  III. 
„  „     for  "  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  Royal  Institute  of  British 

Architects",  vol.  iii,  Hew  Series,  Ko.  8. 

It  was  annonnced  that  the  reparation  of  the  Old  Tclbonse  at  Great 
Tarmonth  was  now  completed.  The  old  roof  of  the  Hall  of  Assemblies 
bns  been  thrown  open  to  view,  and  many  objects  of  antiquarian  inte- 
rest have  been  bronght  to  light ;  the  most  important  being  an  old  arch 
heavily  grated,  which  formed  the  principal  aperture  for  admission  of 
light  and  air  to  the  Hold,  or  common  prison,  in  the  basement.  This 
has  been  opened  out.  The  prison  is  now  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  a  medieval  dungeon,  the  prisoners  having  been  chained 
to  a  long  beam  which  formerly  went  along  the  floor.  A  pretty  arcade, 
of  early  fourteenth  century  date,  has  been  found  on  the  external  wall 
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or  tbe  opon  poroli,  below  the  wiudows  wbeoce  Proclamation  woa 
made.  The  works  have  been  executed  from  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.,  and  Messrs.  Bottle  and  OUe^  of  Great 
Tarmonth.  Aboat  £450  still  remain  to  be  paid,  and  sabscriptions 
towards  this  amonnt  will  gladly  be  received  by  Mr.  F.  Danby  Palmer, 
P.S.A.,  Great  Tarmouth.  The  building  has  been  devoted  to  the  nsefal 
purpose  of  a  Beading  Boom  and  Library. 

The  demolition  of  tbe  Roman  tombs  wbioh  stood  along  tbe  side  of 
the  Old  Watling  Street  at  Bremeninm  (High  Rochester),  having  been 
reported  to  tbe  Association,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  was  written  to  the 
proprietor.  Tbe  reply  was  reported,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
square  masonry  tombs,  which  were  much  dilapidated,  bad  been  de- 
stroyed ;  but  that  tbe  principal  one,  of  circular  form,  which  has  a  small 
piece  nf  scatptnre  on  one  of  its  sides,  wonld  be  preserved. 

It  was  also  annoanced  that  a  committee  had  been  formed  to  preserve 
Old  Croydon  Palace,  and  that  funds  subscribed  among  its  members 
and  friends  enabled  it  to  take  a  lease,  for  a  few  months,  of  the  bnild- 
ings,  with  the  option  of  purchase  for  a  moderate  sum.  Their  safety 
was,  therefore,  assured  during  tbe  period  named,  and  their  sale, 
for  demolition,  averted  for  the  time.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  some 
public  use  might  be  found  for  them,  so  as  to  ensure  their  permanent 
preservation.  The  committee  bad  been  origiiiat«d  at  tbe  visit  paid  to 
tbe  Old  Palace,  by  some  of  the  country  members  of  this  Association 
several  monthB  since ;  and  it  was  mainly  composed  of  residents  of 
Croydon,  with  some  representative  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftas  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Eon.  Sec,  exhibited  a  large  counter- 
pane for  a  bed.  It  is  of  thick  linen  covered  with  elaborate  patterns 
stitched  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  patterns  are  geometrical, 
circles,  squares,  and  tbe  like,  and  in  combination.  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  on  account  of  its  elaborate  workmanship  and  excellent  pre- 
servation, but  also  for  its  history.  It  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
worked  in  a  bouse  on  Old  London  Bridge  by  the  lady  who  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Leeds,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  iuI582.  When  he  was  an  apprentice  of  her  father 
he  had  rescued  the  lady,  when  a  child,  from  drowning  in  the  Thames, 
by  leaping  in  after  her.  They  were  married  in  due  course,  and  the 
counterpane  was  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  wedding  trovageau.  It 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Osborne  family  for  many  generations, 
and  was  bequeathed  to  tbe  exhibitor's  former  wife  by  an  old  man  of 
that  name,  the  last  member  of  one  branch  of  that  family. 

He  also  read  the  following  commnnication  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Pritcbett  of 
Darlington,  on  the  discovery  of  Roman  remains  near  Bedale  : — 

"  Remains  of  Roman  buildings  have  been  discovered  on  tbe  property 
of  Sir  Frederick  Milbank,  near  the  ancient  vill^e  of  Well,  which  is 
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ftboDt  foDF  miles  from  Bedale,  and  two  from  West  Tanfield  St^ion, 
Yorkshire.  The  excavations,  aa  &r  as  they  hare  gone,  shoir  a  room 
some  12  or  15  feet  aqnare,  vith  a  perfect  thongh  plain  tesselated 
pavement,  plastered  walls  abont  1  foot  high  all  ronnd,  and  a  large 
rounded  fillet  of  the  red  cement  of  the  Komans  (whidi  is  as  hard  and 
perfect  as  the  day  it  was  formed,  some  1,500  years  ago),  which  fills 
the  angle  between  the  floor  and  wall  all  ronnd,  as  if  to  make  it  water- 
tight. This,  an  oaUet-pipe  and  drain,  and  the  absence  of  any  indica- 
tions of  a  doorway  at  the  floor-level,  seem  to  show  that  it  mast  have 
been  a  bath.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  any  bypocaast 
nndemeath  for  warming  it.  Bo  far,  I  oonld  not  discern  the  appearance 
of  any  fine ;  but  some  oE  the  round,  flat  tiles  used  for  tbe  pillars  of 
hypocansts  are  lying  abont,  which  give  hope  that  nuch  an  interesting 
feature  may  be  found.  The  remains  of  otber  rooms  are  in  process  of 
discovery  in  connection  with  this  supposed  bath,  which  give  rise  to 
tbe  idea  that  a  considerable  villa,  poBsibly  the  conntry  quarters  of 
some  Boman  official,  eiisted  here,  as  it  is  only  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  great  Boman  road,  Leeming  Lane. 

"  There  is  one  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  bath,  viz.,  that  it 
is  near  the  famous  spring  that,  no  doubt,  gave  the  name  of  'Well'  to 
the  villnge ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  spring  may  have  cansed  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  a  house  and  bath  long  before  the  village 
existed  ;  thongh  I  do  not  think  the  size  of  the  bath,  so  Ear  discovered, 
would  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  bathing  establishment ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  the  water  is  sapposed  to  have  any  medicinal 
efl'ect 

"The  village  of  Well  is  very  ancient,  having  a  fine  church,  contain- 
ing monnments  of  the  Lord  Latimer  branch  of  the  great  Ncvill  family, 
and  in  it  is  placed  hu  ornamental  Boman  tesselated  pavement,  found 
Bomo  years  ago  not  far  from  the  recent  discoveries  named  above.  Sir 
Frederick  Uilbank,  with  his  well-known  liberality  and  pnblic  spirit, 
proposes  to  effectually  enclose  and  protect  all  the  objects  of  interest 
found,  so  that  the  visitors  of  the  futnre  may  see  them." 

Mr.  Brock  also  read  the  following  note  on  a  snnken  vessel  recently 
found  in  the  Cattewater,  Plymouth,  by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fryer : — 

"An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Bumard,  Lack, 
and  Alger,  while  dredging  near  to  their  jetty  in  the  CHttevrater  Har- 
bonr.  The  dredging  machine  came  upon  some  obstruction,  and  the 
next  day  a  diver  found  that  there  was  a  mass  of  wood  projecting 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  abont  14  feet  of  mud.  Tbe  mud  was 
cleared  away,  and  an  embedded  barque  was  discovered,  about  90  feet 
long,  with  a  beam  of  about  25  feet.  The  ship  has  neither  masts  nor 
deck,  and  is  evidently  of  considerable  age.  People  whose  recollection 
of  this  Harbour  goes  back  for  a  number  of  years  have  no  remembrance 
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of  a  sliip  haviDg  fonndered  at  the  spot  where  this  barque  has  been  dis- 
covered. Some  parsons  think  that;  the  aofortnnate  resael  may  hare 
been  wrecked  daring  a  great  storm  which  took  place  near  the  end  of 
the  last  centnry,  while  others  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  However,  there  seems  little  poBsibilitj  that  Ifae  name 
or  age  of  the  ressel  will  be  discoverable. 

"  The  timbers  are  English  oak,  aud  the  keelson  is  of  elm.  All  the 
wood  is  ronghly  fashioned,  and  the  plane  does  not  seem  to  hare  been 
need  in  her  constmcticn.  The  side  of  the  ship  is  about  18  inches  thick, 
and  is  made  up  of  eeveral  thioknesses  of  planks,  which  are  fastened 
together  with  wooden  treenails.  No  iron  appears  to  have  been  nsed. 
A  quantity  of  flint  ballast,  a  block  of  antiquated  shape,  with  a  wooden 
pin,  a  wooden  shovel,  and  a  anbetantial  vooden  box,  have  been  found 
in  the  hold." 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  Son.  See.,  exhibited  impressions  of  the 
matrix  of  the  seal  of  John  de  Cleris,  Papal  Inquisitor  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury), found  on  the  site  of  Wyckham  Priory,  Yorkshire.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Downe. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  Roman  tessene  from  a  fragment  of  a 
pavement  lately  discovered  in  Friday  Street,  Cheapside,  dnring  the 
removal  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street.  The 
pavement,  which  was  in  a  very  dislocated  condition,  and  sloping  from 
north  to  south,  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  14  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  street.  The  fragment  was  abont  3  feet  square,  and  lay  at  about 
13  feet  from  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  aud  at  a  similar  distance  from 
the  south  wall.  The  tesseree  are  of  red  earth,  portions  of  tiles,  very 
rongh,  about  1  inch  or  1^  inch  sqaare.  Similar  tesserte  were  dis- 
covered when  the  adjacent  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Boyds  was  bnilt  in 
1844b  According  to  a  note  made  at  the  time,  this  pavement  lay  at  a 
depth  of  from  16  to  18  feet.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  part 
of  the  same  pavement. 

The  Chairman  also  read  a  paper  on  "  St.  Vedast",  which  we  trust 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  part  of  the  Jourrutl.  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr. 
E.  Walford,  M.A.,  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  Brook  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  on 
"  Traders'  Signs  on  Old  London  Bridge",  which  will  find  a  place  era 
long,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  Journal. 
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Mrs.  Wiluau  Nbwton. 

With  great  regret  we  bave  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newton,  onr 
Hccompliahed  and  mnch  admired  llember  for  the  past  six  ^ears,  she 
having  joined  the  Association  in  1880,  after  being  present  at  the  Con- 
gress held  that  year  at  Devizes,  under  the  never-to-be- foi^t ten  pre- 
sidency of  the  Earl  Nelson,  who  did  so  much  by  his  unflagging  eeal 
and  enei^,  with  constant  attendance  during  the  week's  proceedings, 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  snccessfnl  of  these  annual 
meetings. 

Mrs.  Newton  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  knew  her  well 
for  her  geni&l  and  engaging  manners,  and  her  great  regard  for  the 
pnrBoit  of  archieological  studies,  especially  in  all  relating  to  historical 
research  and  inquiry ;  and  with  her  retentive  memory  as  well  as  gifted 
pencil  (her  sketches  made  on  the  spot  being  works  of  art  in  their  way), 
she  certainly  held  a  high  and  inflnential  position  in  all  antiqaarian  pro- 
ceedings both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  added  brightness  to  all  sach 
doings  by  her  natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  and  clever  appreciation  of 
all  she  heard,  from  time  to  time,  on  snch  occasions.  In  her  own  home, 
of  Hill-Side,  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  she  was  mnch  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society ;  and  the  poor  especially,  to 
whom  she  bestowed  mnch  of  her  time  in  kindly  and  active  sympathy, 
ae  well  as  acts  of  ever  ready  benevolence  and  nntiring  devotion,  will 
feel  for  many  years  to  come  how  trne  and  npselfish  a  friend  they  have 
lost  in  her. 

In  an  article  on  this  lamented  lady's  death,  in  The  Newark  AdverlUer 
of  May  12th  of  this  year,  it  is  thns  said  of  her :  "  To  refer  to  all  the 
pnblic  movemenls  of  a  benevolent  or  edacational  nature  in  which  Mrs. 
Newton  participated,  would  be  lo  sketch  the  progress  of  many  local 
events  in  Newark  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centnry.  It  will  suffice  to 
eay  that  she  gave  a  hearty  recognition  and  a  cheerfal  aid  to  all  efforts 
for  spreading  useful  knowledge  amongst  the  people,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  help  forward  any  worthy  movement  of  a  charitable  or  philan- 
thropic oatore.  She  supported  the  University  classes,  the  Cookery 
classes,  the  Art^School,  and  the  Ambolance  lectures;  she  took  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses,  and  in  the  recipienta 
of  Church  and  other  charities;  and  her  last  appearance  in  a  public 
position  was  at  the  Amateur  Theatricals  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  in 
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behalf  of  the  Kenark  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  On  that  occasion  the 
deceased  lady  look  a  leading  part,  and  oontribated  largely  to  the  sue- 
cesa  of  the  performanceB,  by  her  untiring  efforts  and  her  skilfal  imper- 
sonations. The  time  occapied  in  the  active  duties  of  her  social  position 
was  more  largely  devoted,  than  the  public  may  be  aware  of,  to  literary 
laboara...When  the  opportanity  permitted,  she  committed  the  thoaghts 
which  crowded  throagh  her  onltivated  mind  to  paper;  and  on  garden- 
ing, in  which  she  took  an  especial  delight,  or  on  history,  tn  which  she 
was  well  versed,  she  was  a  pleasant  and  a  graceful  writer." 

Mrs.  Newton  died  at  Soissons,  France,  on  May  6th,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  in  which  she  was  most  tenderly  and  affectionately  nnraed  by 
her  friends,  Mrs.  John  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Dix,  of  Bedland  and  Clifton, 
who,  with  herself  were  members  of  the  Leland  Clab,  an  archffiological 
Society  devoting  itself  to  reseuvhes  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England,  twice  every  year,  and  of  which  she  was  an  earnest  and 
esteemed  supporter. 

The  foUowiog  "In  Uemoriam"  lines  were  sent  to  her  husband, 
Lientenant-Golonel  Newtou,  from  Eheims  on  the  day  following  the 
news  of  the  poor  lady's  death,  by  their  attached  friend,  Ur.  Gleorge 
R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  the  Founder  and  Chairman  of  the  Leland  Olnb ;  and 
thongh  they  have  already  appeared  in  print,  it  is  thought  not  inappro- 
priate to  add  them  to  this  obituary  notice : 

"  And  thou  bast  left  us  on  this  foreign  shore, 
Where  we  had  hoped  to  hear  thy  voice  Hgain, 
To  cheer  at  with  its  kindly  words  onoa  more. 
Of  wit  and  wisdom  flowing  from  thj  biain  1 
To  make  na  all  the  toils  of  life  forget, 
Its  toils  and  troubles, — on  one  'Leland'  tear, 
And  grace  it  with  thy  smiles,  which  even  yet 
Light  np  our  hearts,  as  they  did  oft  before  I 

"  And  thou  hast  left  os,— «iid  thy  lonely  one  I 
Whose  life  in  years  had  been  truly  twund 
For  years  of  wedded  love.    Alas,  'tis  done  I 
And  all  his  joy  with  sorrow  now  is  crown'd. 
Still  we  will  hope  thy  spirit  will  watch  o'er 
And  glad  his  weary  future,  till  that  day 
When  he  shall  meet  you  on  that '  promis'd  shore'. 
And  live  with  thee  in  heavenly  love  alway  I" 


Mr.  J.  Beak  LSI- Moore. 
We  gather  from  The  Timet  of  23rd  Nov.  1886,  that  our  late  Asso- 
ciate and  life -member,  Mr.  Bramley- Moore,  who  died  at  Brighton  on 
the  previooa  Friday,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  was  in  early  life  commer- 
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oiall;  connected  with  BtsBil,  and  for  several  yean  lived  at  Bio  Janeiro. 
In  1826  many  of  the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the  Beagle  and  Adren- 
tnrer  expeditions  onder  the  late  Admiral  Fitzro;  (of  which  Darnin 
was  the  nataralist),  were  hoapitahly  received  by  him  at  Rio  on  their 
retnrn  from  the  Straits  of  Uagellan,  when  they  were  stiflering  from 
scurry. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  18S5,  he  settled  in  Liverpool. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  an  Alderman,  and  filled  that  office  for  twenty- 
four  years.  Id  1846,  having  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Docks,  he  bronght  forward  his  scheme  of  Dock- extension,  in  which  he 
foretold  what  would  he  the  fntnre  reqairements  of  the  Docks.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Lord  Derby  (the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Earl)  at  Enowsley  on  the  subject :  "  I  have 
come,  my  Lord,  to  ask  yon  to  give  me  the  north  shore,  together  with 
its  lordships  and  rights;  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  gain  of  the 
Derby  &mily  for  you  to  do  so."  His  Lordship,  somewhat  surprised, 
replied :  "  I  thiuk  you  will  have  some  difficalty  in  convincing  me  of 
that.  I  have  been  oflered  by  others  £90,000  for  the  gronnda  in  these 
tjuartetB."  "If  you  will  give  me", continued  the  Chairman,  "the  fore- 
shore for  such  a  distance,  I  will  make  for  yon  all  the  back-land  behind 
with  the  spoil  of  the  Docks ;  and  this  land  will  be  yonr  oompensation, 
and  will  become  of  immense  value  soon,  if  not  in  yonr  lifetime,  being 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  Docks  which  I  purpose  to  constmot." 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the  Earl  gave  the  Chairman 
what  he  asked  for,  so  that  this  long  line  of  river-frontage,  to  the  extent 
of  ahont  two  miles,  did  not  cost  the  estate  a  penny.  The  project 
excited,  in  the  first  instance,  the  greatost  opposition  ;  but  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Docks  was,  aftor  a  great  deal  of 
severe  Parliamentary  labour,  obtained  in  1846.  The  result  has  fnlly 
justified  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  arrangement.  A  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  waa  the  opening  of  the 
Albert  Dock  in  1846,  when  Prince  Albert  went  down  for  the  oere- 
mony.atid  was  entortained  by  the  Dock  Committee  and  by  the  Mayor. 
Ur.  Bramley- Moore,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr,  David  Hodgson,  the 
Mayor,  were  offered  the  hononr  of  knighthood  ;  which,  however,  was 
respectfully  declined  in  both  instances.  Mr.  Bramley-Moore  was  pre- 
sent, in  September  1881,  at  the  opening  of  new  Docks  in  Liverpool  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  were  but  the  continuation  and  crown  of 
the  scheme  which  he*  initiated  in  1846,  and  which  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley 
earned  out. 

In  1849  Mr.  Bramley-Moore  was  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  enter- 
tained the  same  year  this  Association,  when  paying  a  visit  to  Liverpool 
IVom  Chester,  where  the  sixth  annual  Coagress  was  being  held  ander 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Albert  Denison,  F.S.A.  (formerly  Lord  Albert 
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CoDjTigham),  to  Trhom  he  presented  a  miuer-bowl,  BilTer-tnonoted  hj 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ma^er,  F.S.A.,  then  a  well  known  jeweller  of  the 
city.  VrmBg  hia  term  of  office,  Ur.  Brsmlej-Moore  did  meoh  to  en- 
large the  ordinary  routine  of  municipal  hospitality.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Conservative ;  and  in  1854  ha  was  retamed  to  Parliament  as 
Member  for  Maldon,  which  he  represeuted  to  the  year  1859.  He  also 
represented  the  city  of  Lincoln  from  1862  to  1865.  Ha  contested,  na- 
Buccessfally,  Hnll,  Liverpool,  and  Lymington.  In  1863  he  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  Eugland  vith  Brazil,  as  a 
serions  misanderstanding  had  arisen  between  the  two  ooantries.  This 
speech  was  moat  warmly  received  in  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Bramley-Moore 
received  addresses  from  twenty -6ve  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
provinces ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rose  from 
the  reigning  Emperor,  the  highest  which  the  laws  admit  of  being  con- 
ferred npoQ  a  foreigner.  When  His  Majesty  was  over  in  England,  in 
1877,  he  went  down  to  Gerrard's  Cross  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Bramley- 
Moore.  It  baa  to  be  added  that  the  latter  was  a  Magistrate  for  Lan- 
oaehire  and  Bnckingham,  and  a  Depnty-Lientenant  for  Lancashire. 


Me.  T.  Proctor  BuBKonoBa,  F.S.A. 

For  many  years  past  onr  Associate,  Mr.  T.  Proctor  Bnrronghs,  who 
died  on  the  fith  of  November  last,  has  been  associated  with  pnblic  life 
in  the  old  borongh  of  Tarmoath,  being  in  the  Town  Coancil  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  North  Ward,  and  nntil  recently  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Oaardians.  In  both  these  capaoitiea  he  had  much  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  character,  aod  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Norton  Burroughs,  once  Sfayor  of  Tar- 
month  ;  a  native  of  the  town,  having  been  bom  in  the  residenoe.  Mar- 
ket Place,  where  he  expired  ;  and  with  hmily,  social,  and  professional 
ties  binding  him  to  the  locality,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
ever  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs.  In  that  reapeot 
he  seldom  or  never  failed.  He  bad  an  open  band,  freely  giving  wher- 
ever his  kindly  heart  approved.  Being  an  ardent  antiquary  and 
arcluBologist,  be  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  snccesBfal  movements  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  Tolhonse,  and  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
flint  wall  and  towers  that  once  girdled  the  town.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  matters  of  archsBological  interest^  amongst 
which  we  may  note  particularly  John  Cleveland's  Petition  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  a  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  notable  persons  who,  much 
against  their  will,  had  uneasy  lodgings  within  the  dismal  "  Hold", 
under  what  is  now  the  Free  Library.  Mr.  Burroaghs  had  a  rare  taste 
for  collecting  valuable  pictnres,  books,  and  local  curiosities,  and  he 
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poBsesBed  several  quaint  relics  illnatrating  the  histoiy  of  Tarmoutfa  of 
by-gone  deya. 

Mb.  Stefhbh  Isaacson  Tocns,  Somebset  Herald  ih  Obdinabt. 
At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  hear  with  great  regret  of  the 
death  of  our  esteemed  member  and  Vice-President,  Mr.  Tucker,  which 
took  place  on  the  6tli  of  January  1887. 


Antiquarian  Sntelltfience. 

Deerhunt  ChapeL — We  gather  from  The  Builder  that  the  reparation 
of  the  Saxon  Chapel  at  Deerharst  is  now  completed.  Ail  the  walla 
have  been  examined  and  made  good,  and  everything  has  been  removed 
which  interfered  with  the  building.  A  great  qnantity  of  soil  has  been 
taken  awaj  from  the  west  side  of  the  Chapel,  so  that  an  ascent  is  made 
to  it  from  the  road  which  runs  near  the  edifice  on  the  west  aide.  This 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  preventing  water  from  lying  about  the 
foundations  in  the  wet  time  of  the  year.  All  the  modem  windows  and 
doorways  have  been  filled  np,  tbe  entrance  to  the  Chapel  being  now 
effected  through  a  restored  Saxon  arcbway.  The  nave  has  now  two 
windows,  high  np  on  the  north  and  soath  walls  :  one  of  these  remuna 
as  it  was  first  found ;  tbe  other  has  been  restored,  and  made  like  its 
onginal  companion.  The  roof  or  ceiling  is  flat,  and  shows  the  old  and 
now  blackened  oak-rafters, — perhaps  tbe  original  timber  of  the  roof. 
Above  them  the  roof  is  modern.  The  chancel-arch  stands  well.  The 
half  which  (onr  readers  will  remember)  had  been  cut  away  has  now 
been  restored.  Both  the  jambs  were  perfect,  being  composed  of 
massive  stone,  as  shown  in  the  sketches  we  gave  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  The  chancel-walls  had  been  taken  down  to  the  height  of 
about  9  feet  from  the  pavement,  to  enable  tbe  dxtoenth  century  room 
to  be  bnilt  overhead.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Uiddleton, 
tbe  Committee  for  the  restoration  caosed  a  large  "  well-bole"  to  be  cnt 
in  the  flooring,  so  aa  to  enable  the  cbanoel-arch  and  other  detaila  to  be 
seen ;  but  the  beams  and  mnch  of  the  flooring  have  been  lefl.  A  fixed 
ladder  gives  access  to  this  flooring  from  below.  The  appearance  of 
the  building  from  the  ontside  is  that  of  au  ancient  chapel  added  on  to 
a  picturesque,  timbered  house  of  the  sixteenth  centuty  ;  and  they  are 
quite  a  pleasing  group.  The  inscribed  stone  which  was  found  used 
for  a  window-head,  daring  the  exploration  of  the  edifice,  will  be  re- 
moved, and  let  into  the  inside  of  one  of  tbe  walls,  for  the  sake  of 
security.  A  copy  of  tbe  "  Odda"  stone,  at  Oxford,  will  also  be  set  np 
in  some  convenient  place. 
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Htttiahury,  or  Danea'  Camp,  and  the  DUeoveries  there.  By  Sis  Hehbt 
E.  L.  Drtdeh,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb,  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.^ — Sir  Hearj  Dry- 
den,  with  the  rigid  adherence  to  plain,  eimple  facts  which  makes  all 
bis  reports  the  more  valuable,  contribntes  an  important  paper  on  die- 
ooveries  in  a  locality  hitherto  but  little  noticed,  which  rank  among  the 
most  interesting  of  late  years. 

The  site  is  a  mile  and  three-quarters  sonth-west  from  the  crosaing 
of  the  main  roads  at  Al!  Saints'  Church,  in  Northampton,  in  Harding 
stone  parish,  on  high  groand,  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nen.  "The  Camp",  Sir  Henry  remarks,  "is  now  nsnally  known  as 
'  Danes'  Camp';  but  evidently  it  is  the  '  bary'  in  the  name  '  Hunsbury'; 
and  doubtless  '  Hnns'  is  from  some  tradition  of  people  of  that  nation- 
ality having  made  or  occupied  it.  The  Danes  have  got  credit  for  an 
immense  namber  of  military  works.  Over  the  whole  area  of  the  Gamp 
were  foand,  at  a  few  feet  or  yards  apart,  pits  sunk  to  the  bottom,  or 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  of  the  6  feet  or  7  feet  of  soil.  These  pits  varied 
from  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  rudely  circular  in  form,  and  nearly  per- 
peudionlar  as  to  their  sides.  They  were  distinguishable  by  being  full 
of  black  monld.  In  them  most  of  the  remains  hereafter  described 
were  found.  In  scarcely  any  instance  did  they  penetrate  the  iron- 
stone. In  all,  there  must  have  been  over  three  hundred  of  these  pits. 
About  dx  or  seven  of  these  pits  were  walled  with  small  flat  stones, 
chiefly  limestone.  The  enclosed  diameter  of  them  was  abont  5  feet. 
These  pits  were  evidently  for  the  reception  of  refuse  of  varioas  kinds." 
The  area  of  the  Camp  is  abont  4  acres.  The  scaip,  fosse,  and  coanter. 
soarp,  are  abont  l\  acre. 

The  Camp,  as  it  is  called,  most  have  been. a  British  oppiditm,  made 
and  Dsed  probably  very  far  anterior  to  the  concealment  of  the  weapons 
and  implements  in  iron,  which  are  of  the  character  called  late  Celtic. 
Id  material  and  form  they  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  from 
Hod  Hill,  near  Blandford.'  There  is  an  example  of  the  sword-shaped 
implement,  or  imperfect  sword,  of  which  many  were  found  at  Hod 
Hill,  at  Spetisbury,  and  other  places  in  the  west  of  England.  Mr.Wylie 
has  directed  attention  to  a  quantity  found  in  a  peat  moor  near  Zurich, 
with  pigs  of  iroQ.^ 

On  the  bronze  scabbards  of  iron  swords,  reference,  for  comparison, 
may  be  made  to  a  similar  example  from  the  Thames,  figured  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  PI.  ivi,  and  to  the  remarks  on 
it  and  similar  scabbards.  They  must  be  assigned  to  the  late  Celtic 
period ;  to  which,  iudeed,  belong  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  objects  from  Hnosbury.  If  Jewitt,  in  his  Grave-Moundt,  has  classed 
the  shape  of  one  of  such  swords  as  Anglo-Saxon,  he  has  certainly 

'  From  the  Proceed'mgt  of  Ike  Northampton  ArchiteetUTol  Society. 

*  Collfclanea  ATttigua,  vol.  vi. 

»  Proceedingt  nf  Soc.  Ant.  Lond.  for  April  8, 1880. 
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mode  a  mistake.  The  ntnbo  of  a  shield  fibred  by  Sir  Henry  Diyden 
does  not  much  resemble  any  of  the  nameronB  Anglo-Saxon  types  with 
which  we  are  acqnainted. 

When  it  ia  said  that  the  engravings  are  from  drawings  by  Sir  Heniy 
Drydeu,  it  ia  saying,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  Bompnloasly  faith- 
fnl.  C.  B.  S. 


An  Aceotmt  of  Britiah  and  Roman  Semaini  found  in  t}te  yeigkbovr- 
hood  of  Sitckin.'  By  WiLLtAH  Ranbou,  F.L.S. — From  the  district 
aronnd  Hitobin,  Mr.  Ransom's  researches  have  collected  nnmeroni 
remains  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  epochs,  which  he  has  made  tb* 
gronndwork  for  an  interesting  paper,  remarkably  lucid,  and  iltnstrated 
by  several  well-drawn  and  engraved  plates.  That  of  a  Roman  rilU 
near  Httchin,  excavated  in  1884  by  Mr.  Ransom,  is  admirably  planned. 
The  villa  mnst  have  been  one  of  wide  extent,  and  of  superior  character. 
The  apartments  warmed  by  bypooaosts  were,  no  donbt,  paved  with 
tessetated  work,  now  gone.  Adjoining  the  larger  is  a  bath-room,  as 
asnal  in  the  villas  of  Brilain,  of  small  dimensions.  The  walls  had 
been  painted  with  elegant  doaigna  in  colours.  The  coins  found  in  the 
villa  are  of  Oallienns,  Viotorinna,  the  Tetrici,  Caransins,  Allectns,  Con- 
stantino, and  Valentinian,  with  three  of  those  mdety  engraved  email 
pieces  formerly  anppoaed  post-Roman,  bat  now  correctly  assigned  to 
the  period  of  the  Tetrici. 

The  so-called  Samian  pottery  found  near  Aatwick  include  Bom« 
novel  potters'  stamps  which  will  be  recognised  in  the  following  list: — 

DOIICCVS,  CATPIBHA,  CA...III,  SACBtLI  H,  HATERNINI  H,  UACBINl  OF,  AVOELLA  F, 

SOiicCTS  u ;  and  among  a  large  quantity  of  pottery  found  near  Wymond- 
ley  occur  doccits  f,  bouvli  of,  akelli  of.  Although  it  is  proved  beyond 
question  that  this  lustrous  red  ware  waa  imported  into  Britain,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  the  names  of  potters  which  have  not  been 
recorded  as  found  among  the  numerons  examples  discovered  in  Prance 
and  Germany.  For  these  the  best  general  catalogue  is  M.  H.  Schner- 
man's  Sigles  FiguKni  (Brnxelles,  1867),  which  in  a  new  edition  could 
be  much  amplified. 

On  Pegadown  Common,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  Downs,  about  four 
miles  froDT  Hitchin,  Mr.  Ransom  discovered  in  contiguity  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains.  Of  these,  a  plate  of  weapons  is  given,  Mr.  Ransom 
remarks:  "In  a  field  near,  known  as  Danesfield,  there  were  found, 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  human  skeletons,  and  also 
those  of  horses,  with  several  fragments  of  iron  and  bronze.  Within  a 
short  distance  an  almost  perfect  Roman  amphora,  3  feet  high,  baa  been 
dug  out,  and  a  variety  of  other  vessels  have  since  been  found  there.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  pretty  purple  Anemone 

I  From  the  Trantaelioai  of  the  Herifordthirt  Natural  HittDTv  Soatln,  vol. 
iv,  Part  2,  July  1886. 
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paitaUlla,  known  as  '  Danes'  Blood*,  grows  abnndantly  on  the  hill- 
elopea  aronnd,  corerinf;  the  BOantf  herbage  with  its  purple  blosaoms  in 
the  early  spring." 

The  applicatioD  of  the  word  Dane  to  places  in  -which  Boman  and 
Saxon  remains  have  been  found  ia  explained  in  the  Usting  impression 
made  by  the  long  devastation  of  the  conntiy  b;  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  North.  Popular  ignorance  and  credulity  have,  as 
Mr.  Ransom  notes,  given  the  name  of  "  Danes'  Blocd"  to  an  anemone. 
Awbrey,  in  bis  Wiltt,  applies  the  same  name  to  the  Samiueiu  ebiUm, 
which  grows  plentifully  about  SlaugbterTord,  where  Awbrey  says 
"  there  was  heretofore  a  great  fight  with  the  Danes,  which  made  the 
inhabitants  give  it  that  name."' 

An  observant  naturalist,  Mr.  Kansom  gives  further  information. 
Speaking  of  the  animal  bones  fonnd  in  the  dibrit  of  the  villa,  he  re- 
marks: "Amongst  the  bones  were  also  fonnd,  at  the  depth  of  3  or 
more  feet,  a  nnmber  of  the  pretty  little  spiral  shells  of  the  Aehalina 
acicula,  which  are  fVeqnently  turned  ont  where  animals  have  been 
buried.  This  mollnso  has  a  peculiar  perception  as  to  where  its  food 
lies,  for  its  shells  are  occasionally  found  at  a  depth  of  7  or  8  feet  in 
human  graves."  C.  B.  S. 

The  Domesday  Commemoration  by  the  Boyal  Historical  Society  com- 
menced on  Monday,  25th  October,  and  occupied  six  days.  Among 
the  proceedings  and  papers  were  the  following  : — Visit  to  the  eshibi- 
tion  of  Domt»day  Book  and  other  MSS.  at  the  Pablic  Record  Office, 
Fetter  Lane.  Paper  on  the  Domesday  Book  hy  Mr.  H.  Hall.  Popular 
lecture  by  Canon  I.  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Visit  to  the  exhibition  of 
Domesday  MSS.  at  the  Bntieh  Museum.  Papers  on  Domeiday  wapen- 
takes and  land-measures  by  Canon  I.  Taylor  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Boand, 
M.A.  Danegeld  and  finance  of  Domesday,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  M.A. 
Materials  for  re-editing  Domesday  Book,  by  Mr.  W.  de  Q.  Birch,  F.S.A. 
Local  and  topographical  snbjecta,  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B. ; 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Maiden,  M.A.,  F.B.  Hist.  S.  ;  F.  E.  Sawyer,  F.S.A.  ; 
Herbert  J.  Reid,  F.S.A.  j  and  J.  Parker,  M.A.  Mr.  P.  E.  Dove,  Hon. 
Secretary,  of  23  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inu,  will  be  happy  to 
snpply  subscribers  of  one  guinea  with  the  volume  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings and  papers.  We  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  Tke  Athe- 
nman  for  the  nse  of  the  block -facsiraile  of  a  page  of  the  Domesday  Book 
veiy  slightly  reduced,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  handwriting  and  appearance  of  the  text. 

The  ancietU  Ship  found  at  Brlgg. — Our  Associate,  Mr,  B.  Winstone, 
sends  the  following  commnnioation  respecting  this  relic : — 

'  See  Prior's  Popular  NatiHt  of  Briluh  Planti,     London,  1863. 
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"  In  year  deecription  of  the  boat  found  at  Brigg  it  ia  mentioned  that, 
from  the  remains,  the  mode  of  navigation  was  not  very  evident.  I 
therefore  ventare  to  call  attention  to  a  mode  of  propelUng  boats  still 
in  nse  in  Switzerland;  banded  down,  no  donbt,  from  very  remote 
times,  as  in  all  probability  the  Brigg  boat  was  propelled  in  a  similar 
manner.  Last  sammer  I  hired  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  to  take  me 
to  the  Isle  of  St.  Peter.  The  boat  had  no  rowlocks ;  bat  in  the  sides  of 
the  boat  were  holes  through  which  withies  were  passed,  and  tnisted 
into  little  hoops  or  loops.  Through  these  the  oars  were  passed,  and 
they  acted  as  rowlocks.  The  boatman  stood  Dp,  facing  the  bows,  and 
propelled  the  boat  by  pnshiug  the  oars  from  him.  The  oars  had  large 
blades ;  and  the  length,  from  the  loop  or  rowlock  to  the  man's  band, 
was  very  considerable  when  compared  with  the  remaining  portion.  As 
the  large  blade  of  the  oar  gave  good  hold  of  the  water,  and  the  lever- 
age was  great,  the  boatman  had  great  propelling  power,  so  that  he 
made  very  good  way  throngh  the  water. 

"  The  Brigg  boat  has  two  holes  near  the  bows,  three  holes  amid- 
sbips,  and  two  holes  at  the  stern.  Withies  were  probably  passed 
through  these  boles,  and  used  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  The 
men  stood  np.  Two  oars  were  worked  in  the  bows,  three  or  four 
amidships,  and  two  in  the  stem.  As  the  men  facing  the  bovrs  pro- 
pelled the  boat  whilst  standing,  by  pushing  the  oars,  no  Kots  wonld 
be  wanted, — there  was  no  appearanoe  of  any  provision  having  been 
made  for  seats  in  the  Brigg  boat.  The  ridge  of  timber  crossing  at  the 
bottom,  athwart  ships,  may  have  been  left  to  ^ord  foothold  to  the 
boatmen  whilst  pushing  the  oars.  A  boat  so  propelled  wonld  readily 
navigate  shallow  rivers  full  of  shoals,  and  especially  narrow  rivers,  as 
the  boatmen  at  the  bows  and  stern  wonld  have  great  power  by  what 
is  termed  '  backing  water'  with  the  stem-oars,  and  pulling  (or  rather 
pnshiug)  with  the  bow-oars  over  the  course  of  the  boat;  and  they 
could  turn  it  within  its  own  length  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so." 

i^onie  AtUiquities  of  Moehe  Malveme  (Great  Malvern).  By  Jmss 
NoTT.  Malvern,  1885. — During  our  recent  Congress  at  Malvem  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the  mediteval  relics  which  Ur. 
Hott  has  described  in  this  interesting  little  volume.  In  a  series  of 
chapters  devoted  to  the  bnilding  and  fortunes  of  the  Priory,  several 
new  facte  are  for  the  first  time  here  brought  to  light  from  ancient 
MS8.  and  printed  works,  for  the  author  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself 
of  the  records  in  the  British  Museum,  which  contain  so  much  unpub- 
lished material  illustrating  historical  and  monastic  antiquities.  It  is 
the  supine  contentedness  with  well-known  details,  and  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  new  lights  which  the  manuscript  literature  stored  up  in 
the  Museum  and  B«oord  Office  are  ready  to  yield  to  search,  which 
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rmke  bo  many  antiqaarian  books  mere  eaperfioial  compilations,  when 
with  ft  little  time  Bpent  in  original  research  they  conld  acijnire  so 
mnch  more  valoable  a  character. 

The  stained  glass  of  the  Priory  chnrch  is  one  of  its  grandest 
features,  and  Mr.  Nott  gives  an  excellent  description  of  it  and  of 
the  earring  and  other  details.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  parviie,  or  room  over  the  poroh  (see  iltastration  opposite),  which 
was  bnilt  during  the  reconstmction  of  the  chnrch  in  the  reign  of  Bang 
Henry  Til,  and  is  entered  by  a  staircass  &om  the  inside  of  the  chnrch. 
The  word  parvux,  or  parvise,  appears  to  signify  a  conrt  of  law  ;  hnt  it 
is  not  certain  how  far  snch  an  explanation  wonid  sait  that  at  Malvern. 
It  is  most  likely  to  have  been  a  mnniment  room.  From  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  until  1849,  the  room,  was  naed  as  a  servants'  hall  for  the 
old  abbey  honse,  mnch  in  the  same  way  aa  the  lady  chapel  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smitb&eld,  London,  fell  into  secular  uses,  from 
which  it  was  only  rescned  the  other  day.  Id  I84d,  the  parvice,  which 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  later  Glothic  s^le  prevalent  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  oentnry,  was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  charch  for  a 
vestry  and  parish  meeting  room.  Three  of  the  bells  of  "Moche 
Malveme"  were  sold  to  the  chnrch  of  St.  M&ry  Overy,  Socthwark ; 
the  other  six,  and  the  "  Sanctns"  bell  still  remain ;  and  those  who 
have  wandered  along  the  Malvern  hills  have  frequently  been  charmed 
with  the  melody  which  they  discourse  as  sweetly  now  as  they  did 
when  first  hnng  up  in  the  tower,  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nott  devotes  some  part  of  his  work  to  anaccountof  the  "Vision 
of  Fiers  Flonghman",  the  anthorship  of  which  he  attributes  to  Prior 
John  de  Malveme,  who  occurs  in  that  dignity  in  1349.  Among  the 
new  docnments  and  antiquities  which  the  author  has  collected,  and 
which  makes  this  work  indispensable  to  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Priory,  are :  The  first  seal,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
having  on  the  obverse  the  Vii^n  and  Child,  on  the  reverse  St. 
Michael  the  archangel  and  patron  saint,  half-length, "  casting  down  his 
golden  crown  before  the  glassy  sea",  as  related  in  Revel,  iv,  6-10 ;  this 
is  an  interesting  departure  in  sacred  and  legendary  art,  which  more 
conventionally  depicts  St.  Michael  in  combat  with  the  dragon : — the 
second  seal,  with  the  Yirgin  and  Child  difierently  treated,  and  with 
reverse  or  connterseal  as  before :— the  seal  of  Prior  Thomas  in  the  thir- 
teenth centnry,  who  is  here  depicted  nnder  an  arch,  hnmbly  set  in  the 
base  of  the  design,  adoring  his  special  patrons,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St. 
Michael,  and  another,  perhaps  his  eponymio  saint,  Thomas,  on  whose 
feast-day — the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  becanee  of  his  wavering  &ith — 
the  Prior  was  perhaps  bom  or  received  into  monachism. 

A  fine  photograph  of  a  charter  of  Richard  filzPonz  or  Punoins,  gran  ting 
the  charch  of  Lecha  or  Leigh  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael 
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IB  added,  aa  well  as  the  texts  of  several  oharters  in  the  Harlej  Collec- 
tion ;  the  "  Cartm  Antiqaes"  at  the  Becord  Office  fonnerly  in  the  Tower 
of  London ;  the  WeBtminster  Chartnlary  in  the  Cottoiiian  MS.,  FaDstina, 
A.III;  BiabopCarpenter's  Regiaterat  Worcester;  a  letter  from  Bishop 
lAtimer  pleading  for  the  oontinnance  of  the  Priory ;  oopiona  extracts 
from  the  little-known  bnt  highly  valuable  Scndamore  Papers  in  the 
British  Mcsenm,  relating  to  the  acconnte  of  the  disaolved  prioiy;  the 
Ministers'  Accounts  for  Worceatershire  in  the  Becord  Office ;  the  Parish 
Registers ;  the  Royal  "  Charch  Briefs";  Cole's  acconnt  of  the  church  ; 
Charters  from  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth  Palace;  a  list  of  Priors,  and  lastly 
a  list  of  incnmhents,  hoth  fuller  than  those  hitherto  known  to  Worces- 
tershire historians. 

PholograpkB  of  the  Antignitus  of  London  and  iU  Vidmiy. — It  is  in 
contemplstion  to  form  a  Society  having  for  its  object  the  pr^wration  of 
photographs  of  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  metropolis  and  ite 
vicinity.  The  progress  of  improvement  and  change  is  bo  rapid,  that 
many  a  once  &iniliar  structure  has  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  visit  to  be  paid  to  some  portion  of  London,  where  some 
well-known  old  manaion  or  other  building  may  be  seen  in  its  old 
position,  only  for  the  same  locality  to  be  found  to  be  completely 
altered  on  the  occoaion  of  the  next  riait,  and  the  old  building  entirely 
removed,  leaving,  it  may  be,  no  record  of  ita  existonce.  Thua,  in  very 
recent  years,  have  passed  away  Northumberland  House,  Eensingtoit 
House,  Shafteahury  House,  and  a  fine  block  of  old  timber  houses  opposite 
the  last-named  building,  the  House  of  the  Tradescants  at  Stockwell, 
the  fine  gates  of  Shacklewell  Manor  House,  and  many  others. 
Although  Charierhonse  is  now  safe,  yet  its  existonce  at  one  time 
appeared  very  doubtful ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  fine  old  block  of 
buildings.  Staple  Inn,  appears  doomed  to  deatruction. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  will  be  to  issce  artistic  photographs, 
taken  from  the  most  intoresting  positions,  of  the  ancient  buildings 
existing  within  the  metropolitan  area,  particnlarly  those  whose  exist- 
ence was  threatened,  or  where  changes  are  iu  contomplation  which 
are  likely  to  alter  their  ancient  aspect. 

These  photographs  are  to  be  prepared  by  a  permanent  proceaa,  being 
in  this  respect  difierent  from  many  which  have  been  already  prepared, 
it  being  considered  that  apecial  regard  should  be  had  to  render  these 
views  lasting  records  of  the  objecta  represented. 

The  number  of  photographs  issued  will  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  subscribers ;  bnt  it  is  considered  that  with 
a  membership  of  250,  and  a  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  per  annum,  as 
many  as  fourteen  photographs  can  be  issued  to  each  member,  or  a 
less  number  if  fewer  snbacribeis  be  found.     These  views  will  be  about 
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9}  by  7}  ins.  in  eize,  UDmonDted  or  montitoct,  as  may  be  arranged. 
All  persons  interested  in  the  above  nndertaking  are  invited  to 
forward  their  names  and  addresses  to  Frederick  J.  C.  Tytler,  Ei;q., 
Secretary,  36,  Northnmberland  Place,  Bayswater,  W.  Views  of  Staple 
Inn  will  form  the  first  of  the  series. 

Herne  Church,  Kent. — The  tower  of  Heme  Chnrch,  near  Canterbury, 
has  been  discovered  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  partioalarly  at  the 
north-east  angle,  the  battresaes  of  which  contain  a  staircase,  by  which 
tbey  are  much  weakened.  In  the  baptistry  large  cracks  and  fissarea 
rnn  from  the  top  of  the  vanlting  to  the  pavement,  and  at  the  sonth- 
weat-comer  the  stone  caps  and  monldings  of  the  arch  leading  info  the 
nave  have  been  crashed  by  the  nneqnal  weight  tbna  brought  on  them. 
The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Bnchanan,  read  a  paper  recently  at  Canter- 
bary,  at  which  a  fund  was  started  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
saving  the  tower  from  an  imminent  disaster. 

Boldemets  and  HtiUtkire  Hitlorie  Ohaningt.  By  T.  TiNDiLL  Wild- 
BIDOE. — This  work  contains  the  fine  and  accarate  series  of  wood-blocks 
of  that  now  rare  book,  Ponlson's  Hiatory  of  Boldemtu,  as  well  as  many 
other  illustrations  specially  prepared.  There  now  remain,  after  the 
snpply  of  the  sabBcribera,  not  qnite  100  copies.  No  further  edition  is 
possible.  It  may  be  procured  from  Wildridga  and  Co.,  &  Savile  Street, 
Hull.    Price  10«.  Qd. 

Some  interesting  arcbteological  sites  have  been  illustrated  in  Ful- 
oher's  LadifJi'  MemoraTidum  Book  and  Foelieal  Mieeellany  for  1887. 
(Longman  and  Co, ;  and  A.  Pratt,  Sndbnry) ;  among  others,  the  mins 
of  the  very  early  chnrcb  at  Kilmelchedar,  near  Dingle  ;  Merton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  of  Elizabethan  date,  the  seat  of  Lord  Walsingbam  ;  and  Locb 
Lcven  Castle,  memorable  in  connection  with  the  nnfortnnate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
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Aberdeen,  eilTsr  coins,  mostly  Eagltsh, 

[uiia<1  Ht,  361 
Adams  (Q.  G.),  F.S.A,  describea  virit  to 

Old  Clapbam  Church  to  see  tombs  of 

AtkiuB  family,  81 
Alduulf  (Kiugi.hisgraDt  of  lands  to 

Hunlsbe,  406 
AIne  Church,  Norman  door  at,  143;  c 

JDgH  on  urch-Htonea  of.  and   inscribed 

subjects  derived  from  Beatiariea  on  it, 

146 
Alleh  (J.   R.),  reads  paper  on  SDcient 

Bculpturea  ou  the  south  door  of  Alne 

Church,  Yorkshire,  77,  143 
reads  paper  on  crosses  and    pre- 

Norman  carvinga,  Hejsham  CburctC  82 
exhibits  caw's  horo  carved  with 

Old  Testament  subjects,  and  others  from 

the  romanoB  of  Otivel  and  King  Qarda 

(1697),  83 
exbibiCa  poivder-Soak  of  horn  with 

Mev  Testament  subjects,  225 
on  pre-Norman  cnisBes  at  Halton 

and  Heysbam  in  Lancashire,  328 
Amberle;  Church  visited  by  the  Congress, 

312 
Anglo-Saxon  charters  relating  to  Sussex, 

400 
Anselm,  his  account  of  the  captivity  of 

Richard  Cmur  de  Lion,  265 
Aboleb  (Canon  M.),  letters  to  him  by  the 

Rev.  J.  H.  Haigh  on  Bamaok  Church,  79 
Anmdel  Castle  visited  bj  Congress,  Fitz- 

Alan  Chapel  vidted,  and   church,  its 

atone  pulpit  deecribad,  211 
Aspida,orwhaIe,  as  described  inBertiariea, 

155 
Atbelingworth,  grants  of  land  at,  to  Lewes 

Priory,  365 
Atkins  monuments  at  Clapbam,  discovery 

of,  paper  descriptive  of,  272 
Atkinson  (A),  C.E., description  of  ancient 

ship  found  at  Brigg,  281 
Auxerre  Cathedral,  Christ  ropreseDted  at. 


a  they  appeared 


Bath,  note  of  its  baths  ft 

between  1141-48,237 
Battle  Abbey,  cartularies  of,  358 
Bayham  or  Beigham  Abbey  cartulaTiM,357 
Bestiaries  (early),  dates  of,  146,  147 
BiTTBN  (IT.  NA  description  of  Clapham, 

1827.  275 
Bedale,  Roman  remains  near,  433 
Beurhfrid  grants  landa  to  Bishop  Eolla  in 

714,  405 
Bickley  (EtUhop  Thomas),  bis  monument 

in  Chichester  Cathedral,  291 
Bignor,  paper  on  the  Roman  villa  at,  by 

W.  deO.  Birch,  F,3,A.,  57;  its  villa,  etc, 

described  by  C.  R.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  212 
BiBCH  (Dr.  8.).  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  paper  on 

British  coins,  14 
reads  paper  on  coins  of  the  Britons 

in  Sussex,  106 

biographical  memoirs  of,  108 

BiBCB  (W.   DE  Q.),   P.aA.,   Hon.   Set, 

paper  by,  on  the  Roman  villa  at  Bignor, 

■ reads  letters  by  the  late  Re».  J.  H- 

Haigh  on  Saion  sundials,  and  on  the 
church  at  Barnack,  78 

exhibita  photographs  of  two  Pha»- 

niciBD  inscribed  stones  from  Halts,  80 

draws  attention  to  supposed  Ro- 
man waU  and  arch.  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, 81 

reads  notea  on  the  legendaiy  life 

of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  8* 

~  reads  paper  on  Saxon  charters  re- 
lating to  Sussex,  208 

exhibits  photographs  of  iculptnred 

slabs  in  ChiclieBtisr  Cathedral,  and  reads 
paper  on  same,  239.  255 

notes  on  Anglo-Saxon  charters  re- 
lating to  Susaex,  400 

—  reads   oot^  on   inscribed   leaden 

tablet  from  Bath,  410 

exhibits  photograph  of  ditto,  415 

exhibits  matrix  of  a  seal  of  John 

de  Cleris,  435 
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Blair  (J.)  eihibits  &lbnm  of  ■rctueologi- 
csJ  Bkelchea  of  antiquities  in  tfae  Dorth 
or  EDgluid,  83 

BLABHn.L(T.)exhib[tjs:  drawing  of  Queen'a 
Crota,  Woltham.  Ebmx,  224 

large  oolleetioQ   of    phatographi 

from  Borne,  tlS 

Bloxav  (H.  H.),  sepulchral  effigies  at 
Chichesler  Cathedrul,  paper  on,  2S7 

Boabsni  Church,  oloae- jointed  SuoQ  nu- 
Boor;  at.  39 

Boigrove  Priory,  Sussex,  cartularies  pre- 
served at,  3G8 ;  Church,  descriptioD  of, 

es 

Bremeniiim,  destruotioD  of  Roman  tombs 
at,  433 

Bramber  Castle  vialt«d  by  the  CoDgress, 
described  by  Mr.  Blomni,  built  by  the 
De  Bniuse  family,  203 

Bbkni  (A.),  F.S.A.,  exhibits  a  variety  of 
matrices  and  impressions  of  mediteTsI 
seals,  and  reads  notes  on  tbe  saioe.  241 

Bbent  (C),  F.S.A.,  exhibit*  bronze  6gure 
of  Our  Lord  frooi  book-cover,  77 

eihibits  collection  of  flint  arrow- 

beads,  bronze  fibuhe,  and  three  ivory 
plaques,  220 

■  recovery  by,  of  fragments  of  old 

MSS.,  263 

Brigg.  iu  Lincolnshire,  paper  on  the  dis- 
covery of  on  ancient  ship  at,  279;  note 
on  the  ship,  443 

BRAiiLET-MoonB(J.).obituar;notioeof,437 

Brighton,  opening  address  at  the  Con- 
gress, 1 ;  nocient  drawings  of,  B4 ;  Per- 
mission Bill,  old  custom  in  Brighton, 
ib.;  escape  of  Charles  II  from,  65  i 
Royal  Pavilion  at,  56;  earliest  name  of. 
and  AtliDgn'<irtb.  361  ;  granU  of  land 
at,  to  Lewes  Prioiy,  362;  Ven.  Arohdea- 
con  Hannah's  paper  on  St.  Nicholas 
Churcb,  26,  89  ;  views  of  font,  2«,  32  ; 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of,  their  address 
presented  to  the  Assoviation,  S8  ;  Ro- 
man remains  found  near,  4S;  paper 
niad  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer  on  "  Old 
Brighton",  88 

Brinton  (J.),  M.P., brings  to  light  charters 
nf  Kidderminster,  209 

British  coins,  paper  by  Dr.  8.  Bircb  on,  14 

Broadwater  Church  visited  and  described. 


by,c 
SS 

eihibito  rubbings  of  sepulchnd 

brasses,  77 

exhibits  engravings  of  German  and 

Bavarian  cities,  79 

exhibits  Bellarmine  from  Cheap- 
side,  earthenware  candleirticks.  and  frag- 
ment of  flower-vase,  81 

exhibits  views  of  churches,  etc.,  in 

the  City  of  London,  83 

e^bita  Roman  coins,  220 
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Brock  (B.  P.  L.),  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sea,  eiU- 
bits  ssries  of  ancieat  views  of  Rbeims 
and  its  mediiBvd  fortifications.  225 

reads  paper  on  discovery  of  ancient 

ship  at  Brigg,  and  eihibits  views,  1!S9 

reads  uotee  on  Saiun  font,  Wing, 

Bedfordshire,  23fi 

exhibits  sketch  of  cnidfix  found 

at  Binbam,  Norfolk,  and  of  medisval 
cup  and  carved  bracelet,  also  tsira-cutta 
figurea  from  Cyprus,  414 

exhibits   mediteval   counterpane, 

Brough- under- Stanemore,  Greek  hexame- 
ters on  funeral  stone  found  at,  2B4 

Browns  (Rev,  G.  F.),  B.D..  exhibiU  rub- 
bing  of  inscribed  Saxon  monumeDt  in 
Whitchurch  Church,  Hants,  82 

sends  description  of  subjects  on 

Orimstone  font,  Yorkshire,  103 

Bruny,  Duke  of  South  Saions,  grants 
lands  to  Eadbyrii,  Abbot  of  Seise;,  403 


Caadwalls  (King),  his  ffiant  of  lands  in 
Sussex  to  Bishup  Wilfrid,  683.  with  the 
boundaries,  12G  ;  grant  of  Selsey  t« 
Bishop  Wilfrid,  401 

Caladrius.  bird,  as  described  in  tbe  Besti- 
aries. 153 

Caret  (Sir  P.  S.,  Knt.),  obituajy  notice 
of,  345 

Carver  (Richard),  Quaker,  bis  connection 
with  the  escape  of  Charles  11, 1651,  56 

Charters,  Sussex,  Anglo-Saxon,  seventh 
and  eighth  ceaturies.  400  ;  of  Brighton 
and  Atlingworth,  3S5 

Chesney  or  Chaisueto  (John  de),  grant  to 
Lew™  Priory,  362 

Chichester,  early  mentiona  of.  visited.  94; 
C.  R  Smith,  V.P.,  F  S.A.,  describes  iU 
Roman  remains,  also  its  inscriptions ; 
excavations  laying  bare  the  baee  of  Ro- 
man walls,  96  ;  Norman  door  at  Theo- 
logical Collie  House;  PoUoe  described 
by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills;  painted  ceil- 
ing of  ball  and  kitchen  examined ; 
Cathedral  visited  and  described  by 
G.  H.  Hills,  67 ;  walls  visited  under 
tbe  direction  of  C.  R.  Smith,  tb.;  viewed 
Priory  ruins,  it.;  W.  de  Gray  Bireh 
describes  Norman  carvings  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, 104  ;  Q.  H,  Hills  describes  the 
city  walla  and  tbeir  Roman  foundation, 
119  ;  West  Gate  of,  120  ;  Temple  of 
Neptune  and  Minerva,  its  site,  ib. ;  Ro- 
man inscribed  stone  found  at,  121  ; 
walls  of,  present  height,  122;  Sir  Wm. 
Waller  captures  Chichester  for  the  Par- 
liament, 123  ;  walls  of,  state  at  various 
dates,  ib.;  Castle,  when  built.  124;  de- 
struction of,  in  1216,  124;  pori;  of,  in 
1680, 1S6;  ^xon  ChTonidt,  its  account 
of  the  South  Saxons,  1 27 ;  Roman  name 
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f,  130; 


),  129:  e 


1  front  of  >  baatinn.  131;  C.  R 
Smith  propoBeB  to  AEiSTHte  in  front  of 
walla  of,  131;  towers  on  woIIb  of,  men- 
tionpd,  1369-70,  131  ;  remaim  of  old 
DeaDFry  on  cit;  wall,  133;  Cathedral, 
the  ancient  sculptures  (south  aisle), 
cboir  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  paper  on, 
£G5;  sepulchral  effigies  in.  287i  Utchen 
■,t,305 

China,  Roman  money  io,  lOB 

Chivalrr,  Sowers  of,  and   fieldi  of 
lJB8-ie5I,37B 

Cissbtiry  Camp  (Roman)  visited,  102 

Clapham  Church  visited,  ib. 

Clara  (Ralph  de),  hia  grants  to  Lewes 

PrioiT,  sea 

Clens(JohDde),  matrix  of  the  seal  of,  435 

Coins,  English  silver,  found  at  Aberdeen, 
351;  BritiBh.14 

Cokajne  (Sir  John),  monument  at  Tol- 
grave,  383 

Collier  (Rev.  Canonl,  notes  by,  on  dis 
coveries  in  crypt  and  precincta  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  81 

' report  on  discoveries  in  Winchea- 

Ur  Cathedral,  800 

Commagene,  Hermes  from,  his  monument 
in  Greek  heiometen,   Westmoreland, 

CoupTON  (C.  H,),  notes  on  St.  Uichael 

Coalaney  Church,  Norwich,  395 
COPK  (A.),  communioatea  copy  of  latter 

in  1763  on  Wolstanbury  Camp,  81 
Coalaney.  Norwich,  St.  Hicbael's  Church 

at,  described,  395 
Cottonian  MSS-,  why  named  after  Romatl 

emperors,  360 
Counterpane  exhibited,  433 
Courteney,  remains  of  Bishop,  discovered 

at  Winchealer  Cathedral,  303 
Croydon,  Archbishop's  Palace  at.  desired 

preservation  of  the,  433 
Crux  Eoston,  HanU,  dtsc<jvel7  of  Norman 

remains  at,  3b3 
Crypt,  Winchester  Cathedral,  clearing  of, 

302 
CtnuKO  (H.  8.),  V.P„  F.3.A.  Scot.,  papers 

by,  on  old  traders'  aigns  in  Westininster 

Hall,  78, 137 
exhibits  and  deacribes  bone  top  of 

Roman  date  found  at  South  Shields, 

1S7G,  80 
■ paper  on   signs  on  Old  London 

Bridge  read,  43  G 


DjtmiLL  (Rev.  J.  J.)  sends  notes  on  paved 

oval  area  with  radiating  lines,  Ltuigley 

Burrell,  220 
Darlington,  notea  on  the  Congress  at.  41S 
Davis   I  Major   C.   E.),  F.S.A.,  preaenta 

piutograph  of  leaden  tablet  found  at 

Batb.  410 


Deerhurat,  Saxon  chapel  at,  it^  reBtoim- 

tiou,  109,  347,  440 
Derbyshire,  Roman  pigs  of  lead  fouod  in, 

223 
Devonshire,  history  of.  noticed,  310 
Dimsdale-on-Teea,  antiquities  of,  74 
Dometday  Book,   facsimile    pafie   of,  443; 

commemoration  of  tiie  eighth  oenten- 

DowHR  (Lady),  seal  belongiw  to,  exhi- 
bited, 435 

DoTLE  (J.  E.).  notice  of  his  OCBcial  Baron- 
Bge  of  England,  112 

Dbtden  (Sir  B.  L.),  eihibita  rubbing  of 
Saxon  interlaoed  omameot  from  Houl- 
ton  Church,  83 

Dureford  Priory  cartulary,  358 


Edburton  Church  visited  by  the  Coagma, 
described  by  the  Rev,  F.  Gill,  Rector, 
206 

Eacombe,  paper  read  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 

church  at,  432 


FaaticaloD,  or  whale,  poetical  description 

of,  from  Extttr  Book,  155 
Findon  Cburch  visited,  102 
Fortreeaes,  ancient  Sussex,  deacribed, — 

Hollingbury,  Chanctonbury,  WoUton- 

buiy,  St.  Roche's  Hill,  159 
French  (Richard),  bran  of,  St.  Uiobael 

Cnslaney,  398 
Fridburga,  Saxon  tombstoije  of,  at  Whit- 


les,  21 

paper  on  the  divining  rod,  88 

note  on  a  sunken  veasel  found  at 

Plymouth,  434 

Fulcber  of  Chartres,  history  of  fint  om- 
aade,  fragment  of  MS.  of,  270 

Funereal  atone  inscribed  with  Gred  hex- 
ameters, found  in  Weatmoreland,  294 


Qala  aiepkani,  hatha  of  Batb,  deaeriptioo 

of,  in  it,  287 
Gibbons  (G.),  probability  of  his  being 

sculptor  of  Atkins  monuments,  CI^>- 

bom,  352 
Godfrey  (Helen  and  Elisabeth),  brass  of, 

SL  Michael  Coslaney,  393 
Gough  (H.),  hia  mode  of  restoration  of 

Cotton  US3..  357 
Gravelot  (H.),  hia  drawing  of  intoior  of 

Westminster  Hall,  1735,  13S 
Orimaton  Church,  Yorkshire,  font  carr- 

inga,  103 
Qruvbr  (J.  VI.),  F-S.A ,  reads  paper  oa 

Clapham  Old  Church,  and  d' 

there,  77 
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H. 
HaXD'fJ.  Q.)  communicalea   wjcouat  of 

diacovery  □!  remarkable  circle  with  linaa 

□f  fused  baada  forming  trianglefl, 

Langley  Burrell,  84 
Ha:inih  (Van.  Archdeacon),  papur  by, 

St.    Nicholas    Church    and    its    font, 

Brighton,  SS 
Babbib  I  J.],  paper  on  Saxon  font.  South 

Hftjlbg  Church,  65 
Hayling,  South,  font  at,  S6 
Hartlepool,  Saxon  cuffin-lidg  at,  231 
Hehbkt  (Hn,  MT)  aenda  aketch  of  Britiah 

■tone  remainB  on  Helrellyni  with  not 

415 
Bermea,  funereal  stone  of,  with  Greek 

scription,  found  in  Weetmoretand,  291 
Heysham,  i.,ancashire,  hog-b&cked  tomb- 
atone  at,  341 
Heuunetera,  Oraek,  on  funereal  atone  from 

Westmoreland,  294 
Hillingdaa    Church,   Hiddleeei,  ati 

glass  window  at,  188 
Historical  U3S.,  alleged  extensive  loss  of, 

after  diaaolution  of  monasteries,  paper 

on, 283 
Hitchin,  British  and  Ronuui  remains  at, 

442 
Hog-backed  or  coped  tombstone,  Hejra- 

ham,  in  Lancaalure,  341 
Hollingbur;  Camp,  objects  discovered  in, 

172;  viaitod,  218 
HoWLKTT  (R)  reads  paper  on  alleged  loss 

of  historical  MS3,  about  1G39,  239 
Hunsbury,  or  Danes'  Camp,  discoveries 

at,  440 


I. 

Icbenor,  grant  of  land  at,  to  Selsey,  SS3 

iRTiHB  (J.  T.)  eihibito  sketch  of  inserted 
black  marble  stone  bearing  consecra- 
tion cross,  Etton  Church,  Nortbanta,  SI 

paper  by,  on  the  Saion  tower  of 

Bamack  Church,  Morthants,  225 

eihibita  drawing  of  Norman  font, 

Wansford.  233 

states  traces  of  Soman  watle  exist 

in  Lawn  Wood,  near  Aston,  NorUumts. 
238 

eihibita  drawing  of  sculpture  on 

cap  at  Castor  Chuidi.  240 

sends  notes  of  the  above  sketches, 

and  notes  of  the  four  Roman  roads  near 
Castor,  Northamptonshire,  240 

■ eihibits  sketches  of  Saion  frag- 
ments of  cross  in  the  wall  of  the  tower 
of  Bamack  Cbiireh,  415 

and  at  Market  Deeping  Church,  ib. 

and  of  monumental  stabs  at  Saw- 
try  and  Wittlesey,  ib. 
18Sd 


JuwiTf  (L.),  obitoary  notice  of,  250 


a  of  Church  of  3t. 


Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  Anglo  Saxon  jewel 
found  there,  233 

tAngley-Burreli,  prehisturic  paved  oval 
area  with  radiating  iinea  at,  220 

Langton  (Bishop  John  de),  monument  uf, 
at  Chichester,  289 

Launceaton  churehjard  croaa,  restoration 
of,  22 

Law  (E.),  presents  plan  of  Houlton 
Church,  Northanta,  lowing  Saxon  re- 
mains, 78 

Lazarus,  nising  of,  USS.  wherein  illus- 
trated,  2S0 

Leighs  Priory,  Elssex,  plan  and  descrip- 
tion of,  given,  238 

Lewea  Priory  cartularies,  359;  transcripts 
of  grants  of  land  at  Brighton  and  Athel- 
iogworth  to,  399 

Liturgies  of  the  Church,  notice  of  Hr. 
Burbidge's  work  on,  109 

London,  tesserte  from  Cheapside  exhi- 
bited, 435;  paper  read  on  traders'  signs 
on  Old  London  Bridge,  436;  dsBtnic- 
tion  of  City  churches,  IIS;  the  Old 
Charterhouse,  117 

Lymne,  Roman  caatrum  at,  109 

Lthau  (C),  paper  by,  on  Boigruve 
Church,  6S 

Notes  on  Worth,  Sompting,  and 

Bosham,  304 

his   paper  on   Eacombe   Church 

i«ad,  1S2 


Hank  {J.),  pai 


M. 


ifta,  83 ' 


1  the  Roman  villa 


letter  by,  on  proposed  destruction 

of  Roman  baths,  Bath,  224 

sends  photographs  tor  elhibitioo 

of  Roman  sculptured  stone  found  dur- 
ing eicavatioDS  at  Bath.  240 

MiTBS  (J.  1,  obituflQ-  notice  of,  107 

McIntthk  (C.  N.)  sends  sketch  of  diwsi- 
veries  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk's Palace,  Southwart,  84 

Hichelham  (Ri^er),  Prior  of,  bia  grant  of 
land  to  Lewes  Priory,  883 

Monte  (Rob.  de),  twenty-eight  MSS.  of 
his  History  eiifitcd,  280 
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UontapuKeiuio,  private  regiBUr  of  in  It4- 

liui  iiotai7  of.  monuccript.  268 
MoROiN  (T.).  V.P.,  F.S,A.,  Hon.  TreoBurer, 

eibibiU  Sptmuh  dollar,  78 
natea   ota   RomsJi  monument  at 

Piers  Biidge,  Durham.  2211 
reads  paper  od  Ha«iemere  and  ito 

locality,  225 

review  of  the  aeano  ,  _ . 

reads  paper  on  ancient  Suaaex  fort- 

reasea,  209 
•^— —  reeds  aummary  of  the  Durham 

Coogrees,  416 
Houlton  CbuTcb,  Nortbantai  plai 

tails,  78  ;   Saxou  interlacing 

found  in,  83 


Newburgh  (William  of),  eleven  MS3.  ol 

his  HisUiry,  268 
Newtom  (Mrs.  W,),  obituary  notice  of,  133 
Norfolk,  notice  of  Mr,  Bye's  History  of, 

no,  111 

Hothelm,  King  of  theSouth  Saions,gnuite 
land  at  Lidsej  in  S92,  402 

KotbgitbB,  grant  of  land  to  found  monas- 
tery and  church  near  Chicheater  in  692, 
402 

KuuDa  or  Huma,  King  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons, witneesee  grant  in  6S2,  403;  |ruits 
land  to  Beadufrid,  Abbot  or  Prior  of 
Selaey,  in714,iA.;  granta  land  to  Bishop 
Eadberbt  in  72C,  404;  grante  to  Berh- 
frid,40S 


P. 
Panther  (The),  its  poetical  description  in 

the  Extter  Boot,  149 
Patcham  Church  viaited,  paintings,  etc, 

described  by  E,  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  215 
Patrick  (St.).  Chapel  of,  atHeysham.Lan- 

PaYsmeots  at  Bignor,  fi9  ;  work  OD,  by 

T.  Morgan,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  noticed,  252  ; 

at  Friday  Street,  London,  4SS 
Penzance,  cnras  preaerved  at  Market  Hall 

described,  24 
PlOTON  (Sir  J.),  opening  address,  Brighton 

Congress,  1 
Plymouth,  discoTeiy  of  a  sunken  veeeel  at, 

434 
Poyuinga  Church  viaited  by  CongTes8,207 
Preston  Church  viailed  by  Congress,  21 4 
Pbttchett  (Dr.  J.  P.)  oo  discoveij  of  Bo- 

uau  remains  near  Bedale,  433 


Pboctor-Bubbouohb  (T.),  F.8.A.,  eibibita 
impreaaion  of  gum-aeal  from  Malta,  SI 

obituaij  notice  of,  439 

Prudentius  (Aurelius),  poem  against  Sjin- 
mochuB,  fcagmeDt  of  manuscript  of,  269 


RiTSOB  (S.)  exhibits  t' 

traits,  1&83,  in  carved  ivory  panell,  78 
Rehdlb  (Mr.)   sends   facsimile   plan   of 
Southwark,  dated  1542,  and  collection 
of  Skidmon'a  tokens  and  niedali  of  old 
city  gates  of  Loodon,  84 
Rhcims,  Koman  building  at.  244 
KobertsUridge  Abbey  cartulary,  Z51t 
KomanaltarfoundatH^ton  in  1794,829; 
coins  found  in   China,  108;  corn-dole, 
abuae  nf,   dennibed  by  Juvenal,  237 ; 
pottery  found  in  High  Street,  South- 
vark,  79;  walls  of  Chicheater,  remaias 
of,  described,  1S2;  villa  at  Bignor,  G7; 
leaden  tablet,  inscribed  backwarda,410; 
tomba  at  Bremenium  destroyed,  432 ; 
remains  at  Well,  YorkEhire,  433 
Boone  (Mr.)  exhibits  collection  of  flint 
flakes,  knives,  arrow-heads,  etc,  found 
by  him  on  the  giavel  at  Qodalming, 
Surrey,  240 

exhibits  Greek  vases,  220 

BosKBSHT  (Earl  op),  proposal  by,   for 

Erinting  hist«ric«l  papers  ou  Scottish 
iatory,  354 
R0CTl.sDaE  (Kev.  Canon)  exhibits  drawing 
of  volute  of  Roman  altar  or  column  from 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbuiy,  S3 
Rye  (W.),  notice  of  his  Hutory  of  Her- 
fiik,  110,  HI 


c,  21S 

Saxon  remains  found  at  Iping  Church, 
Sussex,  4S:  doorway,  Heysbam,  l^n- 
caehire,  33S;  chapel,  Deerburst,  oom- 
mittoe  for  preservation  of,  347,  440 

SCABTH  (Prebendary  H.  M.),  psper  by,  on 
funereal  stone  inscribed  with  Greek 
hexameters,  found  at  Brough-under- 
Stanemore,  Wpatmoreland,  294 

exhibits  sketchea  of  Roman  and 

Saxon  remuns  at  Ooinford  and  Dar- 
lington, 416 

ScolowB  (Henry),  brass  of,  at  St.  Michael 
Coaloney,  397 

Scottish  History  Society,  proposal  for  a, 
353 

Sculptures,  ancient  (Rsising  of  Lanrua), 
Chichester  Cathsdral,  description  tit, 
104.  257 

Sculpture  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  scenM 
in  the  life  of  St  Nicholas,  in  St.  Nicho* 
las  Church,  Brighton,  29 


Goot^lc 


Seal  of  Joho  d«  Cleris,  p*p«l  inquuitor, 
exhibited,  1S6;  of  MalTem  Frioi;,  145; 
mt  Brent  (A.> 

Sele  Prio[7  cartulary  in  Ubrary  of  Magda- 
len Coll^^,  Oxford,  359 

SeUaj,  n-ant  of  lands  in  683  to,  125;  old 
chuTcb,  accouDt  of.  12fi;  Biahopa  »f, 
from  709  to  S05, 402 

Sbakespaare  rarities  preaerred  at  HoUiOK- 
buty  Copse,  173 

Sbarbome  (Biahop  Robert),  his  monumeiit 
in  Chicheater  Cathedral,  291 

Ship,  andent,  diacoTertd  at  Brigg  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 276;  and  at  Pl^outh,  434 

Shorebam  Church  (New)  tisited  bf  Con- 
gresa,  302;  Old  ditto,  ii. 

Signs,  old  traders',  in  Weatminstor  Hall, 
1S7;  on  London  Bridge,  43S 

Simpson  (Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.),  F.S.A.,  exhi- 
bita  Roman  teseene,  43S 

puper  by,  on  St.  Vedast,  read,  435 

Sou  (R.)  rcudi  paper  od  Sussei  mon^tic 
cartularies  and  earl^  charters  relatiug 
to  BrightoD  and  Atlmgworth,  218 

— —^  account  of  cartuaries  of  Suwex 
religious  houses,  355 

Smith,  a,  repreaentatioD  of,  on  stone  cross 
at  Hejsbam,  Lancashire,  334 

Smith  (C.  it.),  V.P.,  F.S.A  ,  report*  pro- 
posed deatructioi]  of  Roman  tombs  at 
High  Bocbeiter,  414 

Sompting  Church  visited,  100  ;  notes  by 
C.  LynalD  on,  304 

St.  Hary,  Clepham,  destruction  of  old 
parish  church,  272 

St.  Hartin'a  church,  Canterbury,  fragment 
of  Roman  volute  from,  S3 

St.  Michael  Cnslaney,  Norwich,  Registers 
of,  1558,  389;  Communion  plate  of, 
1667,  399 

St.  Nicholas,  mnnuecript  life  of.  Cotton 
MS.,  Nero  K,  I,  Part  II,  f.  153b,  190; 
Arundel  HS.  91,  f.  227b,  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 198;  Archbishop  p(  Myra,  bis 
legendary  life,]65;  his  death  in  342,186; 
translation  of  hia  relics  to  Bnri,  ib.',  his- 
tory in  old  ptunled  glasB  at  BiUiDgdua 
Church,  Middlesex,  188  ;  Church, 
Brighton,  Erst  mention  of.  362;  sceues 
from  his  life  oraameuting  font  at 
Brighton,  S9 

St.  Vedast,  paper  on,  read,  435 

StaSk,  notes  on,  247 

Stephen  (King),  confirmation  of  Earl  W. 
de  Warren'a  grant  to  Lewes  Priory,S64; 
of  two  churches,  etc.,  in  Bristelmceton, 

Stiphbhb  (Rev.  Prebendary),  deaciiption 

of  ancient  sculptures,  Chicbeater  Dtthe- 

dral,  265 
Stifhihbom  (W.I,  description  of  ancient 

ship  found  at  Brigg.  Lincolusbire,  280 
Steyning  Church,   visited   by  Congrese, 

described  by  Gordon  M.  HUls,  206 
SuBTisa  (Rev.  S.)  exhibits  plan  and  d«- 
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■criptive  notes  of  Dimadale-on-Tees 
Manor  House,  76 
Sussex,  Anglo-Saxon  charters  of,  400; 
songs  and  music,  illustreted  with  musi- 
cal notes,  306;— The  Battle  of  Lenes, 
1264,  307;  A  moat  Sveet  Song  of  an 
English  Merchant.  308;  The  Mercer's 
Son  of  llidhurst,and  Cloathier's  Daugh- 
ter of  Ouilford,  30e  ;  The  True  Mayde 
of  the  South,  309:  The  14th  of  July, 
810;  Brighton  Fine  Scones,  312; 
Brighton  Camp,  or  The  Oirl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me,  313;  Old  Clem,  the  Jolly 
Blacksmith,  316;  Beehive  Song  317; 
Bending-in  (fisher's  aong),  317;  When 
the  Hoon  Stands  on  Tiptoe,  318;  The 
Echoing  Hum,  ii. ;  The  Beggar  Oirl. 
819;  The  Fanner's  Old  Wile,  320;  The 
Husbandman  and  the  Servingman,321; 
The  Master  and  Histreas'  Health,  322; 
I've  been  to  Plymouth,  324;  The  Moon 
Shines  Bright,  326;  cartularies  of  Sus- 
■    "      855 


Tarring  (West)  Church  viaited,  102 
Tenantry-lainea,  ancient  land-customs  at 

Brighton,  50 
Terobolem,  or  "Stones  of  Fire",  aa  de- 
scribed in  the  French  MS.,  164 
Tiryos,  Dr.  ScUiemaDti's  work  on.  113 
Tbemlei  (Admiral)  sends  plan  of  curious 

chambered  sepulchre  at  Camac,  414 
Trevillet  Cross,  preservstiou  of,  at  Tr«- 

vena,  and  description,  23 
Tucker  (S.  L),  note  of  his  decease,  440 
TciilJOun    <Mias)   ethibiU  Mexican    jar 
covered  with  animala,  etc.,  338 


Walford  (E.),  M.A.,  reads  paper  on  burinl 
in  woollen.  82 

paper   by,  on    Bishop   Butler's 

painted  glass,  Vane  House,  Hampstead, 
and  Oriel  Collie,  Oiou,  247 

reads  paper  on  literary  history  of 

Darlington.  432 

Waller  (Sir  W.|  destroys  part  of  Well 
Tower.  Aniude!  Caatle,  in  1864,  211 

Warren  (Earl  William  de),  hia  grants  to 
Lewes  Priory,  364 

Wat  (R.  E.)  eibibite  Roman  potters- 
found  in  Southwark,  79 

exhibits  Delft  ware  and  large  col- 
lection of  "gun*money",  1690,  84 

exhibits  ivory  ear-omamenta  froDi 

Zululand,  414 

Wavevet  (Lord),  obituary  notice  of,  107 

Well,  in  Yorkshire,  Roman  remaina  found 
near,  4SS 

Westminster  Hall,  old  tradera'  signs  in, 
137;  Ere  in,  Feb.  80,  1630-31,  ti.;  old 
engraving  of,  18S 
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Whitkhousk  (F.  C), 

Finiml'a  Ova,  SUfia,  247 
Wiiriid  (BUhop),  D&mea  uf  lands  granted 

t«  liim  ut  Selsey  ia  683,  401 
WiHHd  (St.).  Halton  Cburch  dedicated 

b.,  and  Well  at,  330 
WiM.riT  (Mr.)  describM  CUsbury.OS 
>tat«a  discover;  of  hoard  of  coins 

of  tbe  Iceni  in  Sussei,  106 
Wiiichenter  Cathedral,  report  en  recent 

ilinccireriea  in,  300 
Wittering.  Und  at,  granted  ti)  Selsey  in 

«81,  li'. 
Woiii)  (J.  M.)Bihibit8  plana  and  drawings 


and  readi  descrip^ve  notes  of   LeigliB 

Friorjr,  Ehui,  S3S 
Wolataabur;  Camp  visited,  216 
Worlebur^,  Dolice  of  a  work  on,  251 
Woulbeeding  Church,  pilaater-Btripii  visi- 
ble on  walk  of,  39 
Worth  (R.  N.).  notice  of  his  Hulory  of 

DnrnMn,  110,  111 
Worth  Church,   nolea  bj  C.  Lpiam  uq. 

305 
Wbioht  (O.  R.).  F.S.A.,  exhibits  drawittg 

of  Roman  building,  Rbeiaia,  and  rcH'ls 

notes  OD  the  same,  244 


VHTmouth.restoralJun  of  old  Tolhoune,432 
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